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PREFACE. 


When “Onze Jan’’ died, the feeling was general, that his 
services to South Africa should not be allowed to pass into oblivion, 
without some effort being made to place them on record. It was 
hoped at first, that the Hon. F. S. Malan, the fidus Achates of 
his later life, might be persuaded to perform the task, but this 
unfortunately proved to be impossible. Accordingly it was neces- 
sary to place the labour in other hands. In the early half of 
1910 a meeting was held, which resulted in the formation of a 
Committee, the members of which were the Hon. F. S. Malan 
(chairman), the Hon. D. P. (now Sir David) Graaff, the Hon. 
F. W. Reitz, the Hon. Dr. T. te Water and Messrs. T. J. R. 
Hofmeyr, M. J. Brink, J. G. van der Horst, J. P. L. Volsteedt, J. 
H. H. de Waal and F. J. Centlivres. The object of the Commit- 
tee was to secure the compilation of a biography of the late 
statesman. To find a biographer proved to be a task of some 
difficulty, but eventually the work was entrusted to the under- 
signed, ex-President F. W. Reitz undertaking to collaborate in 
the production. 

The, work was taken in hand at the beginning of February, 
1912, and has been pushed forward with the greatest possible 
despatch consistent with thoroughness. 

The private papers of Mr. Hofmeyr, which form part of the 
Memorial Collection in the South African Public Library, have 
been placed at our disposal, and have proved to be of great assist- 
ance. 

“Onze Jan’’ has been perhaps the most criticized and_ best 
misunderstood figure in South African history, and it will perhaps 
be noted, that we have made but little effort to reply to the 


charges, which hive been made against him. We have thought it 
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sufficient to set down a plain statement of the facts, and to let 
them speak for themselves, instead of allowing the narrative to be 
burdened with a series of innumerable and unnecesary refutations. 
A picture of the man as he was should, in itself, be a sufficient 


reply to any accusation. 


For some of the statements in Chapter XXXI, especially in 
so far as they convey strictures on the Transvaal Government, the 
undersigned must be held solely responsible. 


It is a pleasure to be able to add a word of thanks to the 
many, who, by their courtesy and readiness to assist, have made 
a labour, which at times threatened to become arduous, a work of 
pleasure. In particular we would think of Mr. A. C. G. Lloyd, 
the Librarian of the S.A. Public Library, and the members of 
his staff; the Hon. F. S. Malan, for reading the proof-sheets and 
submitting several invaluable suggestions; Mr. C. G. Botha, of the 
Archives Office, Cape Town, for assistance in tracing the history 
of the Hofmeyr family; Prof. J. I. Marais and Mr. J. P. L. 
Volsteedt, for help in connection with the Dutch version; and Mr. 
T. J. R. Hofmeyr, brother of ‘‘Onze Jan,’ and the many others, 
who have so courteously replied to requests for information on 
particular points. 


The work has not been a light one, but, manifest though its 
imperfections may be, it will ever be a pleasure to have been able 
to lay a tribute at the grave of one, whom an admiring country 


has acclaimed as perhaps its greatest son. 


JAN H. HOFMEYR. 


Cape Town, 


August llth, 1913. 
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Polybius. 


THE LIFE OF 


JAN HENDRIK HOFMEYR, 


(ONZE JAN.) 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HOFMEYR FAMILY. 


To write political biography is at all times difficult; to do so 
when many of the actors have not yet passed from the stage on 
which the subject of such history has played a principal part, is 
an even more arduous undertaking; but when, moreover, one has 
to set about the presentation of such an one as was Jan Hendrik 
Hofmeyr, one might well shrink from the task. On the one hand 
the writer will very often be compelled to tread upon dangerous 
ground—to ‘“ walk upon ashes under which the fire is not yet ex- 
tinguished,’’ while, on the other hand, he will have to deal with 
a man, who has perhaps been more frequently misrepresented or 
misunderstood than any other of his generation, but one in whom, 
in one way or another, centres most of the history of a period, 
which, however attractive to the historian, bristles with difficul- 
ties, and has hitherto not been fully treated in an impartial way. 
But in South Africa history makes itself rapidly; we are already 
face to face with the danger that the labours of the man who 
worked harder than any in laying the foundations of our South 
African nationality may be forgotten or come to appear insignifi- 
cant, dwarfed by the more rapid consummation which has attended 
the efforts of those, who are building up the walls and will crown 
the edifice of which he laid the corner-stone ; it is well, therefore, to 
undertake the task immediately, and, regardless of the difficulties, 
pay a tribute to the memory of a great South African, and cast 


a glance back over the lessons which his life has to teach. To do 
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so in a manner worthy of the man will not be easy. It will at 
least be done in a spirit of honesty, truthfulness and impartiality, 
combined with a legitimate admiration for one who has helped to 
make South Africa great. It is our object rather to give a clear 
and truthful account of the events of his life than to be drawn 
into the deep waters of political controversy, but if our work does 
nothing more than to present a picture of a man, who showed the 
possibility of combining the highest feelings of the South African 
patriot with the fullest acceptance of responsibility as a citizen of 
the Empire, the labour will not have been in vain. 


Tt is but natural in a young country like South Africa, where 
a man is what he makes himself and not what his ancestors have 
been, that but little heed should have been paid to the task of 
investigating the records of our old families; but with the 
growth of a national spirit and the increasing interest in objects of 
a bygone age, the hope may at least be expressed that more study 
and research will be devoted to this branch of investigation. It 
is in this spirit that it has been thought worth while to devote 
the opening chapter of this work to a brief sketch of the Hofmeyr 
family. As regards that portion of the Hofmeyr pedigree which 
is based upon tradition, though it may strike the discriminating 
reader as somewhat romantic, it is nevertheless no more so than 
most family histories dating from medizval times, and it may at 
all events lay claim to a degree of probability, which renders it, we 
think, sufficiently interesting to be recorded here. 


To trace the Hofmeyrs, however, up to the first South Afri- 
can who bore the name is by no means difficult. In their case, 
as in the case of so many of our old Cape families, there has been 
handed down from father to son a ‘‘Familie-boek,’’ a family regis- 
ter, wherein are inscribed the names of all who have sprung from 
the first burgher of the Cape, who bore the family name. It is 
when we go further back that we enter a region, where the foot- 
prints upon the sands of time are not so clearly traceable, and 
where we cannot always claim for what we put forward the de- 
finite certainty of historic fact. That there were two original 


The First “ Hofmeiers.’’ 3 


families with practically the same name seems pretty clear. The 
one branch spelt its name Hofmayr, the other Hofmeier; the one 
seems to have been distinctively German, the other, to a certain 
extent, Dutch. The coats-of-arms of the two families differ. The 
distinctive features of that of the former are a dog rampant, and 
three roses with a crowned helm; while that of the latter consists of 
a silver shield whereon is a horseshoe.* That both these branches 
can be referred to a common origin is not improbable. It will be 
recalled how that after the eagles of Rome had been withdrawn 
from Gaul, the country fell into the hands of the Franks and was 
ruled for some time by the Merovingian dynasty ; how that as these 
kings became more and more incompetent as time went on, the power 
passed gradually into the hands of their maire du Palais, or major 
domus, who was at first appoimted as an official to supervise the 
arrangements of the itinerant court of the Merovingians, but sub- 
sequently became the most important official in the kingdom ; how 
by Pepin of Heristal the virtual rulership of France was trans- 
ferred to these representatives of royalty, while the kings be- 
came mere 7ois faineants soon to be put aside altogether; and 
how, finally, after producing suci great men as Charles Martel and 
Charlemagne, the dynasty, like that which had preceeded it, came 
to be represented by incompetent figureheads, so that after a cen- 
tury of misrule and anarchy, during which the kings were repeat- 
edly disposed, Hugh Capet, in A.D. 987, succeeded to the throne of 
France and founded a new royal house. 

It is to no less distinguished ancestors than these that the 
Hotmeyr family of to-day lays claim, and they assert that the blood 
of Charlemagne and his forbears, the men who first made France 


a power in Europe, runs in their veins. This claim derives some 


measure of justification from the fact that the Pepins were in the 
Dutch language called Hofmeiers or Huishofmeiers, and if we turn 
up a dictionary, like that of Van _ Dale, we shall 
find Hofmeier cefined as the title of “the powerful officials 


*This coat of arms is the one, wideh belongs to the South Ren ican 
family. It can be traced with certainty as far as the first South aoe 
Hofmeyr, but apparently no further. Hence it is not impossible that 
he adopted it in accordance with a regulation of the Kast India Com- 
pany, quoted vy Dr. Theal, which provided that all colonists above a 
certain aank should adopt some form of coat of arms. 
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at the Merovingian court, who managed to secure the government 
of the French Empire.’’? True there is always the possibility that 
Hofmeier might also represent the overseer of a far less preten- 
tious Hof, perhaps some German estate or farm, and that, as Mr. 
Hofmeyr himself once humorously suggested, “we shall have to 
satisfy ourselves with the theory that we have not descended from 
a great ancestor, but rather ascended from a Westphalian potato- 
farmer to our present position.’’ And, in any case, as Mr. Hof- 
meyr proceeded to point out, “ our ancestor Charlemagne’s empire 
has long since fallen to pieces, and not our, but the other Colonial 
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branch of the family would be his rightful heir. 


We, however, are unwilling to abandon the much more 
romantic account of the descent of the family, and shall con- 
tinue to cling to the old story, how that one of the Carlovingian 
princes escaped as a lad from the massacre of his father and 
brothers, and with his nurse fled to Germany (for his mother was 
a German princess), there grew up, adopting for the sake of con- 
cealment the name Hofmeyr which had been the title of his ances- 
tors, and eventually became the ancestor of the Hofmeyr family. 


Whether this genealogy be true or not, we can at least point 
to distinguished bearers of the Hofmeyr name in times less 
remote than the days of Charlemagne. We read, for instance, of 
a Hofmeyr who at one time was ruler of a part of Holland, whilst 
in Augsburg to-day, there stands in the St. Moritz Kirche an 
elaborate memorial stone, erected to the memory of Nikolaus Hof- 
mair, who died in 1427, and was known to fame as a celebrated 
“ patrician,’’? and one who served his country well. The family 
also appears to have spread over many lands. In both Germany 
and Holland there are branches to be found. In the first-named 
country there was living but recently a retired Admiral of that 
name; whilst in Denmark not many years ago the death was 
announced of a celebrated meteorologist, who bore the name. Even 


in Scotland to-day the name Hofmeyr is not unknown. 


“Tt appears that the ending ‘‘meyer’’ to a name is not infrequent 
in the neighbourhood of Ibbenbiiren 2m the case of landed proprietors, 
and several other examples such as Determeyer, Bergmeyer, Lange- 
meyer, Niermeyer, etc., are given, while the word “melerei” is to-day 
still frequently used to signify an estate which is used for agricultural 
purposes. 


The Hofmeyrs of [bbenbiren. 5 


Of the many branches of the family there was one which 
settled in the little village of Ibbenbiiren, in Westphalia, 21 miles 
north of Miinster. It falls within the county of Lingen, a pro- 
vinee which has, in the course of its history, repeatedly changed 
masters. In 1641 it passed to the Emperor Charles V; from him 
to his son, Philip’ IL of Spain, who was compelled to cede it to 
Maurice, Prince of Orange. Part of Holland it remained, until 

-in 1707, when, after the death of William III of England without 
a direct heir, it passed to Frederick of Prussia. 


Tbbenbiiren itself is but a small place. Two churches, a few 
houses and a number of small potato-farms, constitute the township. 
Such at least 1s the impression it makes upon the traveller, who 
is hurried past it by rail. Here it is that there is still to be seen 
the original homestead of the Hofmeyr family, and here in fact, 
there are still Hofmeyrs living at the present day, upon the same 
farm held by their ancestors for centuries. However glorious may 
have been the original stock from which he sprung, it is certain 
that the first South African bearer of the name can lay no claim to 
have emigrated from a home of splendour. A small house, with 
roof, partly at least, thatched with straw, with divided doors and 
windows dotted at random about the walls in seemingly impossible 
places, but none the less picturesque, such was the birthplace of 
Jan Hendrik Hoimeyr, who was destined to become the ‘‘ baas van 
*s Compagnies post (overseer of the Company’s estate) de Schuur.’’ 


He was born on the 17th of March, 1721, and was the son of 
Stephanus Hoffmeyer (for so the name was then spelt—and still 
is by members of the family still living at Ibbenbiiren), and of Eli- 


zabeth Joost Meyer, or Joostmeijer. 


Though at the time of his birth Ibbenbiiren had, as we have 
seen, become a part of Prussia, yet the connection with Holland was 
still so close that it is by no means surprising to find him appointed 
to an office under the Dutch East India Company. It was the 
military service of the Company that he first entered, and on the 
27th November, 1743, he sailed from Goeree in the ship of war 
‘“De Standvastigheid,’’ arriving at the Cape at the end of March 
of the following year. As is the case with so many of our Cape 


families, the ancestor of the Hofmeyrs, was, when he first landed, 
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nothing more than a common soldier, but it was not long before 
promotion came to him. His rise was rapid, and in 1757 he was 
appointed to the post of ‘‘baas van de wagenrijders en beestenwach- 
ten aan de Schuur’’ (foreman of the waggon-drivers and cattle- 
herds at the Schuur), a post, which carried with it the superinten- 
dence of the whole estate, and the importance of which appears 
from the fact, that, exclusive of slaves, he had close on a hundred 
men under his command. 

There were in those days at Rondebosch, or as one of the old 
title-deeds has it, “ten Oosten en aan de voet van de Windberg ”’ 
(to the East and at the foot of the Wind Mountain) three Schuren, 
the property of the Company :—de Grote Schuur, de Kleine Schuur 
(now owned by the Government and soon, alas, to be demolished), 
and the Onder or Oude Schuur (of which apparently no longer a 
trace remains). These ‘‘schuren’’ or barns had been established 
by the Company as the depositaries, where the tithes in kind levied 
by it were delivered and _ stored. This servitude, first im- 
posed by Van der Stel in 1686, as well as a provision for the plant- 
ing of trees, was attached to all grants of land made by the Com- 
pany, and it was the duty of the “ baas’’ of the Schuur to receive 
these tithes. At the same time, there would most certainly have 
been a good deal of actual farming to be done on the estate itself, 
which was over 48 morgen in extent. 


One can almost conjure up a picture of this patriarch of old. 
Retaining, no doubt, some of his soldierly bearing, he remained 
energetic and active to the last. In spite of very little education 
his mind never lost its vigour. Of strong impulses, but with a 
kindly heart, narrow perhaps in his sympathies, but unlimited in 
his generosity, such an one, to judge from the meagre records 
at our disposal, must have been the founder of the Hofmeyr stock. 


When he came to the Cape in 1744, he was as yet unmarried, 
but the needs of the estate compelled him to search for a ‘‘ huis- 
vrouw ’’ (helpmate), and on the 4th September, 1757, he brought 
home as his wife and as mistress of the Schuur, Magdalena Elisa- 
beth van Helsdingen, who was descended from a Captain in the 
Military Service of the Company, who had landed at the Cape with 
troops many years before. Their married life was but short; his 
first wife fell away in 1763, and a second, Anna Spiegelbergh, whom 
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he married in 1765, followed her to the grave after another six years. 
A third wife, however, Maria Wilhelmina Smuts, the widow of one 
Bartholomeus Bosch, whom he married in 1772, proved a less fleet- 
ing companion, and when he died in 1805, she was still alive, des- 
tined not to pass away till 1812, at the ripe old age of 83. When 
he ceased to administer the Company’s estate is not definitely 
known ; probably the event is to be identified with the date of his 
leaving the service, which is given as the 15th January, 1772; at 
any rate it is clear that in 1768 he was still in charge, and from a will 
dated in that year it appears that he had continued to keep up com- 
munication with his mother, who was still living in her far-off German 
home.* At Grote Schuur, however, it is said, he continued, even 
after his retirement, to live, and here he died and was buried. 


Just where is grave and those of two of his wives 
and some of his children, who were buried with him, are, is still 
shrouded in uncertainty. There are two possibilities. On the right 
of the path, leading up to the summer-house, is an old cemetery 
in which are some 50 or 100 graves. They lie almost hidden among 
the pines and covered with pine-needles, and are surrounded by a 
low wall built by Mr. Rhodes; but such is the havoc that has been 
wrought by the lapse of a century, that but for this wall one might 
be pardoned for passing them without more than a casual glance. 
Inside the trees grow as profusely as without. They have struck 
their roots in the very graves themselves, and they flaunt their 
proud tops to the sky, recking little of the forgotten worthies whose 
ashes repose beneath their shade, A slate stone here and there— 
though without a single still legible inscription—a mound—a few 
stones, which remain of the masonry now tumbled to pieces—per- 
haps here and there a stone-covered grave—that is all that remains 
to remind us that we are in God’s acre. But at the one end of 
the churchyard is a special enclosure. Over the decaying remains 
of a “ringmuur’’ (encircling wall), which betrays the sold masonry 
of a hundred years ago, Mr. Rhodes, believing this to be the place 
where the first Hofmeyr lies buried, caused a white wall to be 
built. It may well be that the last “ baas’’ of Grote Schuur was 
correct: in any case it is a place worthy of the first “ baas’’ of that 
estate. But it is also possible that he lies elsewhere. At the back 


a *His father had still been alive in 1763, but was dead by this time. 
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of the house itself, there are also some few graves, mostly of slaves, 
among others of one, who, we read, shot himself. in despair after 
falling in love with his mistress’s maid; and here it is said there 
was still to be seen some fifty years ago a grave with a faintly 
distinguishable inscription which might have marked the resting- 
place of the old “baas’’ of the Schuur. But upon either 
assumption, he has a noble resting-place; if the first supposition 
be correct, the seclusion of the forest, if the second, the magnificence 
of the prospect constrains one to admire the feeling for the beauti- 
ful, which inspired those who chose these spots as a last resting- 
place. 

It was through his third wife that the estate of Welgemeend, 
which has always been more particularly associated with the 


) 


family, came into the ‘‘ baas’s’’ possession. The history of this 
estate or ‘‘thuijn’’ (garden) gees as far back as August, 1693, 
when the company granted it to one Andries de Man. It passed 
through various hands till, eventually, it came to be the property 
of Bartholomeus Bosch, and (through his widow) that of Jan 
Hendrik Hofmeyr. Its size was then something over 4 morgen. 
In 1789, however, he transferred it to his second son, the transfer 
being signed by “J. Hofmeijr de Oude’’ (Senior) in a hand, 
which would suggest that the writer was more accustomed to con- 
trol the spade than the pen. 

Six children were born to him to _ perpetuate the 
Hofmeyr stock, four by the first wife and two by the 
second, but of these six, only three, all of them sons, grew to 
manhood. The youngest, Hermanus, wandered off to Holland 
in early years, was married there, and entered the Naval service, 
obtaining the rank of Captain and Naval Colonel (Kolonel ter Zee). 
From a letter in the Cape archives, dated 5th March, 1816, written 
by Lord Charles Somerset to Earl Bathurst, we learn that, after 
the peace of 1815, he was appointed to the command of the Am- 
sterdam, a ship of war of 80 guns, on which the Governor-General 
of the Indies, Baron van der Kapelle was to make his journey 
Eastward. On his return to Holland, in 1817, he was compelled 
by stress of weather to drive his ship ashore on the coast between 
the Coega and Zwartkops Rivers. Owing to ill-health he retired 
soon after, and died in 1827 having attained the rank of Admiral 
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(Schout-bij-Nacht) in the Navy. Several of his descendants 
still live in Batavia, where he appears to have settled, and many 
of them have held posts of considerable importance in the Civil 
Service.* It is worthy of note, too, that the Batavian branch 
of the family has exactly the same coat of arms as the South Afri- 
ean. 


It was from the second son, Stephanus Johannes (the eldest 
was named Jan Hendrik) that Onze Jan was descended. As we 
have seen, it was this son, who inherited his father’s estate Welge- 
meend, and by successive grants and purchases he trebled its size, 
while at least the newer portion of the house was built by him. He 
died in 1826, having, two years before, ceded his property to his 
son Jan Hendrik, who was the eldest of ten children, born to him 
and his wife, Geertruida Aletta Mostert, of Zwartland, as 
the district of Malmesbury was then still called.+ This 
Jan Hendrik, the grandfather of the subject of this work, was 
married to Hester Sophia Joubert, and was the father of eleven 
sons and two daughters, a truly patriarchal family. He began 
life as a wine-merchant, but soon succeeded to his father’s estate, 
and it was there at Welgemeend that most of his children were 
born. It was his fourth son—the third had died in infancy—that 
was to be the father of the man who was destined in the years to 
come to lead his people through the most troubled period of their 


history. 


‘The statement in De Villiers’ *‘Old Cape F: amilies,’ ’ that one of 


the members of this branch was an engineer in the service of the state 
is not strictly accurate. 
| The ‘‘ ge sbodebrief ’’? or certificate of banns of this couple, dated 


L787, 18 still to be seen in the family register. 


CHAPTER II. 


EARLY YEARS AND EDUCATION. 
(1845—1858). 


The old house at Welgemeend has stood unchanged externally 
for a century or more. Part at least has endured for a longer 
period, but the later addition, now the main homestead, has ex- 
ceeded the time allotted to the life of man by thirty years. From 
its broad “stoep’’ succeeding generations have watched over the 
blue waters of the Bay beneath. They have learnt, it is true, to 
expect no longer the vessels, laden with the wealth of the East, 
but the sea in front, like the mountain behind, has remained un- 
changed and defiant, challenging even the lapse of time to do its 
worst. 


No longer does the property extend over so much ground as 
it did when Jan Hofmeyr was born. Sixteen years ago it was 
split up into plots, and though the path to the house lined by its 
myrtle hedge still runs between extensive vineyards, the estate 
has been shorn of much of its former splendour. Four streets:— 
Welgemeend-street, Lingen-street, Hofmeyr-street, and Stephen- 
street, now alone serve to commemorate the days when Welge- 
meend was like its neighbours a farm, and not a town-residence, 
and when it extended from Kloof-street to the De Waal Park, 
and from Camp-street well up toward the mountain. 


The lover of the antique will find much of interest in the old 
homestead with its white plastered walis, its flat roof, its windows 
with their small panes, its pergola and massy pillars in front, and 
the slave-quarters at the back, nor need one doubt that on its broad 
stoep many a pleasant hour was spent by the old burghers as they 
smoked their pipes, and lost themselves in the magnificent views 
of mountain and sea and white-plastered houses beneath them, 
and in the distance the expanse of country stretching to the North, 
where the Hottentots still ranged, and the lions and tigers still 
roamed. 


Jan Hofmeyr’s Birth. tt 


It was here that Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr first saw the light. 
He was the eldest of a family of twelve, of whom three sons and 
four daughters grew to manhood and womanhood. The actual date 
of his birth, strange to relate, must be put down as uncertain. 
It took place on the night between the 3rd and the 4th of July, 
1845, but whether the 3rd or the 4th must be set down as the 
real anniversary, cannot be determined. In the churchbooks we 
find it recorded that he was born on the 3rd of July, 1845, and 
was christened on the 20th of that same month by the Rev. A. 
Faure, his father’s favourite minister, but he himself, with filial 
respect for the opinion of his mother, preferred to assign the event 
to the succeeding day. In later years it came to be remarked 
that his birthday coincided with the Independence Day of the 
American States, and thus gave fitting augury of the independence 
of spirit which was to characterize him throughout his life ; it was 
noticed too that it fell a day before the birthday of Rhodes, and 
two days before that of Chamberlain; so that if only for the sake 
of the lover of coincidences one is hardly disposed to dig up the 
plant which has taken such firm root in the popular mind. 

At this time Jan’s parents were living with their father 
at Welgemeend. The old man was already getting on for sixty, 
(he had been born in 1789) and he needed assistance in the man- 
agement of the estate, which, owing to its never-failing supply of 
water, was always noted as the most fruitful in the Table Valley. 
Consequently his son Jan, who was the most capable farmer of 
them all, remained in the ancestral home, even after his marriage, 
as his father’s right hand man. But with a growing family the 
young couple felt it advisable to strike out for themselves, and 
hence, in June, 1846, a fair-sized farm, situated in the district 
of Moddergat. (Helderberg), was bought from one Liebetrau, and 
hither they removed with their baby boy. It was not unnatural 
that this should be the place chosen to settle, as it lay in the dis- 
trict from which the mother had come. 


When born, Jan was a healthy child. But in the new sur- 
roundings at Somerset West he became sickly. Medical aid was 
difficult to obtain and matters grew serious, until finally, the grand- 
father, coming out on a visit, demanded to be allowed to take the 


child back with him for proper attention in the town. This must 
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have taken place in the latter half of 1847. In Cape Town he 
recovered rapidly, and though for many years he was never robust 
in health, it was not long before he was well enough to return 
to his Somerset home. But the child, who, by the way, was not 
able to speak till he was three years old, had grown so much into 
the affections of his grandfather, that he refused to send him 
away, and the parents were the more willing to agree to this 
arrangement, as two more children had been born, and one of 
them—tleir eldest daughter—needed all their attention in con- 
sequence of a fall from a table, sustained when just learning to 
walk. 

To the young Jan, therefore, his grandfather and grand- 
mother were to take the place of his parents ; to him they were to be 
Pa and Ma, while his own parents were to be addressed by the 
more distantly respectful title of “‘ Vader’’ and ‘* Moeder,”’ and 
it was under their care that he was to grow into manhood; so 
that among the many influences formative of his character one must 
needs put first that of those, to whom the shaping of his youth- 
ful mind was entrusted. His grandfather, himself Jan Hendrik 
by name (1789-1862), was a fine well-built man, six feet in height. 
Though in later life he was a victim of rheumatism, and was com- 
pelled to walk on crutches, his descendants still recall his fine 
bearing and stately manners. Though stern in appearance and 
passionate by nature his affections were warm and he loved the 
boy tenderly. Nothing was more calculated to rouse him to a 
passion than the suggestion, that the boy should be sent back to 
his home. With a good deal of the old aristocratic spirit in him 
he ruled his household with patriarchal severity, but with it all 
he displayed the geniality and largeness of heart so characteristic 
of our old South Africans. Strict and rigorous in money matters 
(his early training as a wine-merchant stood him in such good 
stead, that he left a considerable fortune), he was generous to a 
fault, and many still cherish recollections of the celebrations of 
his birthday and of the New Year, when his children and grand- 
children assembled round him, each getting a present, cate even 
the slaves were not forgotten. 


His wife was, as her photo would suggest, of a mild and 
retired temperament. She was what one would call in Dutch “‘eksie 
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perfeksie.’’ In her house there was a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. When, for instance, she was busy with her 
sewing, she would pick up each little thread and set it carefully 
aside. But her carefulness never degenerated into stinginess, and 
it is recalled that after her husband’s death it was her custom each 
year to distribute among her children the surplus left of her annua! 


~income. 


But perhaps a woman, who would have had more influence, 
was the boy’s great-grandmother, who also lived at Welgemeend 
till her death in 1854 in her 91st year. She was a most remark- 
able woman, possessing the highest qualities of mind and heart. 
Ever taking a promineut interest in political and social matters, 
she continued till her death to direct the affairs of the home, and 
to keep her busy fingers employed unassisted by spectacles, with 
embroidery and other fancy work. And when at last the day 
came for her to depart and be at rest, she possessed the same 
clearness of mind and breadth of feeling that had characterized 
her when first her husband brought her from her Zwartland home, 
close on seventy years before. It will be worth while to note how 
many of the qualities of those who guarded his infancy were to 


be reproduced in the young Jan, when once he grew to manhood. 


No less strong must have been the influence of the hfe at 
Welgemeend. The slave-days had gone, it is true, but the old 
aristocratic ideals still clung tenaciously as a limpet to the rocks. 
Though the owner of the place was no longer towards his servant 
in the relation of master to slave, vet the habit of command 
acquired by the master, and the training to obedience on the part 
ot the man died hard, and the spirit, which had characterized the 
old slave-days, was still prominent in the hfe at Welgemeend. 
That the servants were treated with a measure of firmness it is not 
unreasonable to suppose. That it was tempered with kindness 
is, however, also clear. Down till comparatively recent times, 
there still lived on the estate some of the old slaves, 
and one often heard comment on the politeness of their 
manners, and the feeling of affection with which they were 
inspired toward the members of the family. Itis to the spirit of the 


better sort of masters of the old slave days—the spirit of firmness 
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tempered with kindness—that one must to-day go back for a solu- 
tion of the native problem—and this was the spirit which was to 
inspire the growing boy in later life. 

That the surroundings in which he passed the days of his child- 
hood were of surpassing charm has already been suggested. To- 
day still one may lose oneself in admiration of the beauties of 
Welgemeend ; but in those days when it stood practically alone in 
the midst of extensive vineyards and orchards, it must have been 
far more captivating to the eye, and the admiration for things 
beautiful and the love of flowers which the boy acquired in the 
days of his childhood never left him in the years to come. It was 
remarked many years later that for one who had not studied 
Botany, Mr. Hofmeyr had a remarkable knowledge of flowers ; 
for this he had to thank the beautiful surroundings of his childhood, 
and the days spent in the gardens and orchards of his Welgemeend 
home. 


It was at Welgemeend that Jan received his earliest) educa- 
tion, and it was from the lips of his great-grandmother, then 88 
years old, that the boy of six learnt his A, B, C, or, as he him- 
self used to call it, his A, B, ab, B, A, bab. From her tuition 
he was transferred to his grandmother, who further instructed him 
in the mysteries of reading, writing and arithmetic, till such time 
as he should be ripe for school. Kind-hearted and affectionate by 
nature, he was a bright and winsome child, and from the very 
beginning showed that he possessed natural ability, but for all 
that he was no paragon of industry, and very often lessons were 
not learnt, and he had to suffer the punishment of being put on 
bread and water. But at least occasionally the affection of his 
great-grandmother saved him from the extreme penalty, when the 
boy succeeded in persuading her to tell her daughter that she had 
already heard his lesson, and he needed no further inquisition 
from his more customary teacher. 

But the days passed by, and the ‘child was outgrowing his in- 
fancy. To find a school was no difficult task. It was then still 
the Cape Town, that has now passed away—the Cape Town of the 
days when the sea still washed up, where the Dock-road is now, 
and the roadstead was never without its fleet of boats engaged in 


shipping and discharging cargo, when the Heerengracht, still a 
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residential street, down which but lately the mountain torrent 
had pursued its course in its tree-lined bed, was just beginning to 
get accustomed to its new name Adderley-street, but was none 
the less the place where the old burghers still sat on the 
“stoeps’’ of their houses, flat-roofed to protect them from the 
force of the South-Easter, to drink their coffee and smoke their 
pipes—it was in the Cape Town of those days that Jan Hofmeyr 
“first went to school. And in those days the choice of an elementary 
school was somewhat limited. There was the Normal School, 
under the Rev. Thomas Buchanan and Mr. Innes (father of Sir 
James Rose-Innes), which was held in the building in Queen 
Victoria-street (then called New-street), now occupied by the 
Algemeen Nederlands Verbond; Dr. Changuion’s school, quite a 
large establishment both for elementary and advanced work, stand- 
ing in Strand-street, on the site of the old White House, and 
the Tot Nut van ’t Algemeen. When the choice was restricted 
to these three it was but natural that the last-mentioned, the one 
where so many of the Hofmeyrs had received their first instrue- 
tion, and in whose prize lists each year we find the name repeatedly 
mentioned, should be selected. This school rendered such services 
to the Cape Colony that one may be pardoned for disgressing some- 
what to set down the history of the place. 


The Tot Nut was a proprietary school, receiving a Govern- 
ment grant of £75 per annum, but standing under the supervision 
of a Board of Directors appointed by the shareholders of a com- 
pany. It was in August, 1802, as we read in the memoirs of 
Petrus Borchardus Borcherds, that the Society Tot Nut van ’t 
Algemeen (pro bono publico), was formed at the Cape. It was 
established on the model of the society of the same name in Hol- 
land, which was originally founded in 1784 “for the instruction 
of all classes,’’ and was at its origin affiliated to it breaking away fin- 
ally in 1822, “It was in the Town Houss’’ (we quote from Bor- 
cherds) “that the first meeting was held. The chair was taken 
by Mr. J. A. Vermaak.* He explained the object, namely, the 
instruction of youth, improvement of agriculture, and the en- 


couragement of arts and sciences. As subjects worth considering 
“The first Secretary was one Gerrit Overbeek, and the number of 
members was, at its inception, 62, and five years later 114. 
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were also mentioned the oil extracted from the palma christi, 
diseases of cattle, improving the breed of sheep for the production 
of wool, and the introduction of Spanish or Merino sheep. Teachers 
in the Dutch, French, German and English languages were invited 
and prizes offered. Several speeches were also made, and the meet- 
ing was closed with the verse :— 


‘‘ Dit is dan d’ eerste proef om groeijen, bloeijen, leven 
Aan konst en wetenschap ook in dit land te geven. 
Onttrek uw hulp haar niet, bewoners van dit land. 
Dan ziet gij eens de landbouw bloeijen, 
Uw kroost en wetenschappen groeijen, 
Terwijl verlichting hier het onverstand* verband’. ”’ 


On such a broad basis was the Tot Nut established, and in 
1805 the society started the school, which was soon to be the pre- 
mier institution of its kind in the town. In his autobiography, 
Sir Andries Stockenstroom refers in highly appreciative terms to 
the old school (he was a student there till 1808), and especially to its 
teachers, Agron, and later Van Hs. At first it appears the school 
was held in the buildings of the ZA. Zendings Genootschap in 
Long-street, but by 1838 the number of students had increased up 
to 300, and it was necessary to search for new quarters. Con- 
sequently on the 2nd November, 1832, the foundation-stone was 
laid, and on the 16th September, 1833, the buildings in New-street 
were opened with all due solemnity. It must have been an imposing 
ceremony. The scholars, we read, accompanied by their parents 
and a great number of well-wishing spectators, “ marched in pro- 
cession from their old quarters to the new building, where the 
worthy President, J. H. Neethling, LL.D., delivered an impres- 
sive speech, explanatory of the views and desires of the society, 
after which Mr. L. Marquard offered a solemn prayer.’”’ Built 
on the style of schools in Holland, the new school was capable of 
containing 600 pupils, the upper wing being for boys, the lower 
for girls, while in the centre was a residence for the principal. 

The school turned out throughout its career some of the finest 
scholars of the period, and evidently kept its tone as tlie leading 


*“ Onverstand ’—ignorance. 
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place of education until the establishment of the South African 
College in 1829. Its numbers decreased somewhat after this took 
place, but the two institutions worked hand in hand for many 
years, the Tot Nut annually sending its quota of students to the 
College. But in the sixties new schools began to spring up; com- 
petition increased ; public interest waned, and the number of pupils 
steadily grew less and less. For many years it was impossible to 
get a quorum at the annual meeting of shareholders, and in spite 
of special expedients, such as the holding of bazaars, reduction of 
staff, increase of fees, both revenue and number of pupils steadily de- 
creased ; the debt on the building proved an immense handicap, until 
at the end of August, 1870, after the death of the principal, Mr. de 
Kock, it was found ‘necessary to ring down the curtain on the 
history of the school. The building was sold by public auction 
on September 29th, and came into the hands of the Society of 
Artists, by whom it was in 1894 transferred to the Government. 
Part of the old walls still remains, but externally we can no longer 
recognize the school in the more stately building of the Train- 


ing College. 


Two characteristics of the Tot Nut stand out—characteristics on 
which emphasis was often laid. The one was the prominent part 
played by Bible teaching in the course of instruction, the 
other the use of Dutch as a medium of instruction. When the 
school was established, English was hardly even taught, but in 
the fifties the two languages were practically placed on the same 
level. The medium in the lower part of the school was Dutch ; 
in the upper part it was in the main, save for the teaching of 
Dutch itself, English, but if any point remained obscure, the 
teacher would never shrink from explaining it in Dutch. The 
teaching of Dutch especially was of the highest quality, and in 
later years Mr. Hofmeyr used to recall how the two languages 
had been used alternately in teaching mixed classes, for the school 
on account of its excellence was patronized by both sections of the 
community. One result of this all was that the pupils of the Tot 
Nut always proved themselves head and shoulders above their 


fellows in both Dutch and English, when they proceeded to College, 
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and in later life were possessed of a fluent and easy style in both 


languages.* 


This was the school which the young Jan entered at about. 
the beginning of 1853. He soon proved himself superior in attain- 
ments and ability to those of his own age, and throughout his 
school career was in a class with boys older than himself. Per- 
haps it would be of interest to reprint here an advertisement of 
the establishment appearing in the papers of those days. Its 
quaint phraseology has in it something of the elegant-respectability 
spirit of sixty years ago, and it will at least introduce us straight. 
away to the school of those days. 


S.A. INSTITUTE. 


Tot Nut van ’t Algemeen 
for - 


Educating Young People of both sexes. 
Established, 1802. 


Board of Directors. 


Rev. A. Faure, President. 

Rev. Dr. 8. P. Heyns, Vice-President. 
J.C. Gie, Esq. 

W. A. J. Smidt, Esq. 

A. H. Hofmeijr, Esq. 

J. H. Redelinghuijs, Esq. 


Treasurer. 


Tobias Mostert, Esq. 


Commissioners over the Property. 
J. G. Stegmann, G. W. Spengler, and HA. J. Hof- 


meljr, Esqs. 


*It is Ww orthy be note that on one occasion the “ Zuid-Afrikaan ’’ 


registered a complaint against the Paarl Gymnasium as too much Dutch 
was taught there. 
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Teachers. 


Mr. Stephanus J. de Kock, Principal. 
Mr. W. S. Berry, English do. 
Mr. W. de Kock, Elementary Classes. 
Miss C. Rabe, English Literature. 


In charge of the Infant School. 
Miss E. M. Sapsford. 


The course of instruction in this establishment comprises the 
following Sides, viz.:—English, Dutch and French Literature, 
History (Universal and Sacred); Geography (Ancient and Modern) 
with the use of Globes; the Rudiments of Astronomy; Mental and 
Practical Arithmetic, Drawing, Singing, Pianoforte, and Plain and 
Fancy Needlework. 


The terms are as moderate as the propriety of sustaining the 
respectability of the Institute will admit, while as an establishment 
for the training of youth for the varied branches of a Commercial 
or Professional hfe, it yields to none of a more modern foundation. 

A meeting of the Directors is held on the first Tuesday of 
every month, when the current position of the Institute passes un- 
der review. 


The hours of attendance are from 9 to 3 o’clock. 

Under all circumstances a month’s notice is required prior to 
the removal of a pupil. 

The house is in a salubrious and retired part of the Town, the 
class-rooms are spacious and well-ventilated. Those for the young 
ladies are in a distant part of the building, there can be no inter- 
course. The boys and girls meet only at the opening of the school 
by prayer, and when receiving instruction in vocal music. 

For the accommodation of those who reside at a short distance 
from the Town an apartment is provided at the hour of tiffin for 
their use. 

An Infant School has been attached to this Institution, in 
which children between the ages of 3 and 6 are admitted—at a 
very low charge. 

TOBIAS MOSTERT, 


Secretary. 
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It will be seen that the course of instruction was a thoroughly 
practical one, and it gives distinct food for thought for modern 
educationalists. One might almost be pardoned for assuming that 
the boy who left the Tot Nut at the age of 13, as Jan Hofmeyr did, 
was much better equipped for life than the average boy of that 
age to-day. 

The school flourished in those years. The numbers were 
growing rapidly. In 1852 there were 180 pupils; in 1856, 230 
and later still more, and the staff had to be considerably crn 
even doubled.* 


Among the teachers at the Tot Nut van ’t Algemeen, or as 
the boys called it Tot Vernuk van ’t Algemeen, there were many 
of outstanding ability, but, as those who exercised particular in- 
fluence on the young Hofmeyr, we must devote at least a few words 
to the De Kocks. Cousins of the boy’s father, they paid particular 
attention to him, and in subsequent years he repeatedly referred 
in appreciative terms to the two brothers, who, though no doubt 
possessed of many eccentricities, were men of sterling character and 
undoubted ability in the line of education. For many years the 
Tot Nut school was practically a De Kock school. First of all 
the eldest brother, Servaas, was principal, Lang Mijnheer de 
Kock, as he was called, and when he resigned to take up the 
secretaryship of the Protecteur Fire Insurance Company, he was 
succeeded by his brother, Stephanus or Kort Mijnheer de Kock him- 
self a tall man, but an inch or two shorter than his elder brother. 
Under him there were at one time or another Daniel de Kock, 
and Willem de Kock, for many years head of the Junior Depart- 
ment. 


A fine man was this Stephanus de Kock, for thirty years 
teacher, and twenty years principal at the Tot Nut. With the 
knack of the born teacher, he combined the culture of a scholar,. 


*The teachers at the end of 1857. were: Mr. ee »hanus de Kock, 
Dutch Literature; Mr. W. S. Berry, English Literature; Mr. J. B. 
Wilson, Arithmetic; Mr. W. de Kock, Elementary Classes ; Miss C. 
Rabe, English Literature; Miss J. Schonegevel, Infant School; Miss FE. 
Berry, Assistant Teacher : Mr. H. Roselt, French Language : Mr: P. 
H. Clementz, German Language; Mr. C. Panning, Drawing; Mr. W. 
de IXock, Vocal Music. Of - the teachers at the Tot Nut, all save Miss 
Schonegevel, and Mr. Louis Corbitt and Miss B. de Villiers, who joined 
the staff later, have passed away. 
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and the nobility of character of the old Cape aristocrat. It was 
he that first set about the study of the Geography of Natal, though 
the credit went to another, and he was the author of a work on 
the subject drawn up for the use of his pupils. An elder of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, he in many ways played a prominent 
part in the life of the town, but what chiefly characterized him 
was his love for the old institute, to which he gave such a large 
part of his life. He was once offered the professorship of Dutch 
at the South African College (for he was a fine Dutch scholar, and 
both he and his brotherWillem spoke the language with a remarkably 
pure accent), but he felt too much attached to the old institute 
to accept, and when at last the numbers began to fall off, he 
fought a long and courageous battle (almost single-handed) against 
ever-growing financial difficulties. Towards the end he even gave 
up his salary to help to right the school, but at last the fight 
proved too mucli for him, and one morning between classes he was 
found at his desk exhausted. In spite of remonstrances and de- 
mands to be allowed to die in harness, he was taken home, and 
within a few days passed away, but 56 years old. On his pupils 
he exercised an enormous influence. His little eccentricities, his 
snuff-box and his red handkerchief were forgotten in admiration 
for the man. One peculiarity of his method still survives. It was 
his habit each morning to write incorrect Dutch sentences on the 
blackboard and ther get his pupils to read them with correct 
pronunciation and point out the mistakes. It is related too 
that his punishment for idleness was the writing out of limes in 
Dutch. 


His brother Willem, described as tall and thin and with long 
black hair, was perhaps a less striking character, but as a teacher 
excellent and as man not without admirable qualities. 
In him it is true we do not find the devotion to the 
old school which was so conspicuous in his elder brother, for he 
left it three years before the end came, spending the rest of lus 
life at Stellenbosch, but he too was a strict disciplinarian and a 
good teacher. Like his brother Servaas, who till his death at the 
age of eighty was organist of the Bree-street Church, Willem de 


Kock had a passion for music. He was quite one of the recognized 
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artistes in Cape Town, and at the Tot Nut it was he who acted 
as teacher of the “ Vocal and Instrumental Music,’’ which we find 
referred to in the syllabus. One of the features of the school life 
of those days was the custom of holding a public examination, at 
which the school was thrown open to inspection, the Board of 
Directors, the Professors of the S.A. College, and prominent 
officials were present, and examinations were conducted under the 
eye of the distinguished guests.* It was on these occasions that 
Willem de Kock used to come to the fore. The children, care- 
fully trained for the occasion, were ordered to appear in their Sun- 
day attire, and at definite intervals choruses and songs were ren- 
dered, accompanied by the worthy Willem on his violin. Ona 
boy like Jan Hofmeyr, who had no ear for music, and who, as he 
once declared in later life, knew only two tunes—the one was God 
Save the Queen and the other wasn’t,—such enthusiasm as that 
of Willem de Kock must have palled and it is to him that he re- 
ferred, when, in a speech at Somerset West at the opening of a 
school, he spoke as follows :— 


‘Whenever he entered a schoolroom, he began almost to imagine 
that his school-days were not yet over. And to tell the truth in his 
childhood he had by far preferred the outside to the inside of the school. 
He had a teacher who continually told his pupils how marvellously fond 
of going to school not only he, but all his brothers and sisters had been 
—how they, when on rainy days their anxious parent wanted to keep 
them at home, managed to escape by the back door, if only they might 
get to their well-loved school. He and his fellow-scholars had listened 
to the excellent man open-mouthed, gaping with amazement, but this 
wonderful love of school had never taken root in any of them. Nine 
o’clock in the morning with all his thoughts centred on half-finished or 
untouched lessons, with the prospect of sorrowful consequences, of cane 
and quince-stock, detention and imposition, was to him always the 
dreariest hour of the day, but three o’clock in the afternoon with its 
foretaste of ball-ball, kite-flying, ‘ catch-catch,’ and the rest was heaven 
itself. In his time school was begun not only with prayer and Scrip- 
ture-reading, but also with the singing of a song. One of the songs of 
which their teacher had been particularly fond, began:—‘O, what joy, 
the hour of school has come, to greet the longing heart of every child.’ 
Imagine the frame of mind in which the children were during the sing- 
ing of this. Their fingers were still plunged into coat or trouser pocket, 
clutching convulsively at some marble or top, while they pealed forth 
ep martyr’s song, and then they had to put on a pleasant face into the 

argain. 


*The object of the public examination, which was held in all the 
schools and also at the South African College, was to give parents an 
opportunity of seeing things for themselves; surely a more satisfactory 
system then the present one of watching examination lists. i 
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This gives us a pleasing picture of Jan’s schooldays, as well 
as some of the peculiarities of his teacher. As a boy he had 
all the spirit of a boy; always fond of a joke, he joined in the 
sports and games of his companions: rounders, kite-flying, 
ablikatta, caps-on-back and the rest, and no doubt he also 
distinguished himself in many of the doughty battles, which were 
fought with the pupils of the Normal School in the old sluit which 
passed down New-street, or in the Gardens beyond. We even hear 
how on one occasion he took part in a schoolboy prank, and helped 
to break a waterpipe on the property of Fanie de Kock, at the 
top of Kloof-street, where he had a boarding house for the boys of 
the school, and how he afterwards tried manfully to shield the 


principal culprit. 


But as a student he proved himself industrious and success- 
ful. In 1854, at the end of the second year, he was already well 
up in the school, and was awarded a prize for Dutch in the first 
division of the third class. The next year no prize-list was given 
in any of the papers, but the year after he was awarded a prize 
both for Dutch and English in the second division of the second 
class, while the following year he was given a prize for Dutch in the 
second division of the first class. This prize, which is still to be 
seen, is an English book, entitled ‘““ Ruins of Sacred and Historic 
Lands,’’ and the inscription in itis in English. The directors were 
yielding to the spirit of the times; ten years before it would 
have been in Dutch. It was during the next year, when he was 
in the highest class, that Jan was taken away to be placed for a 
few months at Martell’s School before being sent to College. 


From a syllabus of the public examination held in 1867 one 
can get an approximate idea of the knowledge which young Hof- 
meyr would have had on leaving this his first school. The object 
of the institution was “to impart a plain, sound and useful educa- 
tion,’’? and in consequence the course of instruction hardly embraced 
Classics and Mathematics, save in a very elementary form, and 
even that not till the end of Hofmeyr’s term at the school. In 
Latin the work was practically confined to Grammar; in Mathe- 
matics to very elementary Algebra and a few propositions of 
Euclid. On the other hand the course of study extended widely 
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both in English and Dutch. Both were thoroughly taught, and 
though no attention was paid to literature, a thorough course in 
grammar was gone through, while practice was given in the writ- 
ing of essays and letters. Considerable attention was also paid 
to the teaching of history, both Biblical and general, which was 
taught in such a way as to stimulate a good deal of interest in the 
mind of young Hofmeyr. 

Beyond these subjects his knowledge would have extended to 
geography, both general and that of the Colony, bookkeeping, and 
what is described as “a very superior system of vocal music.’’ 
Science, of course, did not exist in the school curriculum of those 


days. 


CHAPTER III. 


FURTHER EDUCATION. 
(1859—61.) 


It was well for Jan Hofmeyr that hus first education was 
received at so good a school as the Tot Nut van ’t Algemeen. 
Whatever fabric was to be built on it later on, the foundation 
at any rate was bound to stand firm. But the Tot Nut was 
not to be his only school. It was but natural that he should 
occasionally pay a visit to his parents’ farm. This at any rate 
the devoted grandfather could hardly forbid. But in those pre- 
railway days travelling was difficult. It was a five hours’ jour- 
ney from Cape Town, and that left an outspan at Kuils River 
of at least an hour unaccounted for. Omnibuses it is true plied 
between Cape Town and Somerset West, and also took passen- 
gers to Malmesbury and Stellenbosch, but to send a young 
boy alone was practically impossible. Holidays at the Tot Nut 
were few in number and short in duration; so that a visit 
to the farm usually ran into months, and trenched considerably 
on the school terms. Luckily there was a small school in the 
neighbourhood of the farm, and to this the boy used for short 
periods to be sent. In later hfe Mr. Hofmeyr recalled how 
during these visits it was very often his duty to herd the oxen, 
and how, when now and then an ox wandered into the sweet 
potato or bean patches, unheeded by the boy, who was lost one 
would fondly imagine in dreams of the future, he would creep 
home at evening with dim forebodings of trouble to come. 


These reunions must have been very precious to the boy’s 
parents, and one can imagine how, imperceptibly, were forged 
the links of that bond of affection between son and parents, 
the strength of which was often remarked upon in his later 
life. However short these periods were, one cannot doubt that 
both father and mother must have exercised great influence on 
the boy. Mrs. Hofmeyr in particular was in every way worthy 
of being the mother of a great man. Born a member of the 
Roos family, she had much of the sobriety of temperament and 
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solidity of character of the old Dutch colonists in her composi- 
tion, and was at the same time such a woman as would inspire 
in her son ideals for all that was lofty and noble. With her 
soundness of judgment and sharpness of vision, her lofty bearing 
and natural grace and dignity, she was the woman to win the 
respect of all with whom she came into contact, and when Cecil 
Rhodes was first introduced to her, he was so much impressed, 
that he turned to Mr. Hofmeyr with the remark:—You are 
your mother’s child. In her husband she had a worthy helper 
in the inculcation of noble sentiments in their child. Though 
never a man of brilliant parts, he possessed that steadiness of 
character which goes far, and was one who as a result of his 
friendly and hospitable nature was known and beloved by all. 

The farm at Bont Rivier prospered, but it was not long 
before it became impossible for the family to continue to live 
there. The grandfather in Cape Town was getting old; he 
could no longer superintend the management of the estate; two 
of his sons, to whom he had let it conjointly, proved incapable, 
and consequently he prevailed on the father of Jan to come to 
his assistance. The Moddergat farm was accordingly sold on 
Ist May, 1857 and the family moved back to Cape Town to take 
over the old estate. But this was not to mean the reunion of 
the family: for the boy’s grandparents moved out of the old 
place to a new house in the neighbourhood, built specially for 
them, avd with them Jan had to go. Still he was much nearer 
now, and saw a good deal more of his own family. But it was 
not till after the death of his grandmother in 1868 (her hus- 
band had preceded her by six years), that he came back to live 
with his parents. 

In the first half of 1858 it was decided to remove the boy 
from the Tot Nut, and place him at Martell’s school for a few 
months, before sending him to College. If you ask a Cape Town 
resident of the old days what he knows of Martell, there is one 
unfailing answer that you are bound to get:—“Oh, Martell was 
the man who had a school and used to write such a beautiful 
hand.’’? More than this very few seem to know, but the praise 
accorded to his handwriting is not undeserved to judge by the 
specimens which are yet to be seen, and it is remarkable how, 
if one takes for instance a list of signatures to one of the old 
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petitions presented by the College students to the Senate, one 
can at once pick out the boys who were pupils at this school. 
The firm downstrokes and clearness of outline in the formation 
of the letters stand out prominently. Perhaps it was for this 
reason that Jan was sent to this school. His handwriting was at 
the Tot Nut hardly of the best—Martell certainly improved it, 
and though in later life the continual use of his pen made 
his hand on occasion all but illegible, yet for many years one 
could still distinguish something of what he had learnt at this, 
his second school. 


Martell was an Englishman, who had come to the Cape in 
May 1844, and soon after opened a school, first in Roeland 
Street on the site of the School of Industry, later (1850) at 
a house in Buitenkant Street, which has now disappeared, but 
used to stand opposite the site of the Hertzog Mission Hall. 
In front stood the dwelling house, at the side was the entrance 
to the school, which stood behind the house and separated from 
it by a courtyard. The school, which was for boys only, was 
situated in what was then the most fashionable part of the town ; 
it was advertised as a commercial academy, and the numbers 
soon grew. In the day school there were about 80, in the night 
school about 30 pupils. 


But Martell as a teacher possessed few virtues beyond that 
of writing a fine hand. Though he called his school a commercial 
academy, very little more than handwriting, arithmetic and 
a little bookkeeping of an elementary nature was taught. 
Martell himself, who used to manage the school alone for the 
most part, though at one time he was assisted by a sister and 
a brother, was not a. great teacher, nor even a man of the 
highest character. He used to teach very often till noon in 
his dressing-gown, and had only a hot temper to rely on for the 
purpose of keeping his pupils in order. Nor was his latter end 
good. Hie speculatec considerably in property, built himself a 
large house in Hope Street, which was subsequently named 
Martell’s Folly, and then was forced to surrender his estate under 
somewhat suspicious circumstances. His school however continued 
to exist for another ten years or so, till about 1870, when he 
again became bankrupt and disappeared to the Diamond Fields. 
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It was but for a short time that Jan Hofmeyr remained a 
scholar here and it was as well that it was so; on the 24th 
January, 1859, we find him registered a student of the South 
African College as John Henry Hofmeyr (aged 14), an entry 
which errs not only in the name but also in the age assigned. 


The South African College, or Zuid Afrikaanse Athenaeum 
as it was called in imitation of institutions* in Holland, whose 
course of work ran on the same lines as that at the universities, 
bat which ‘had not the power of conferring degrees, was entering 
on the thirtieth year of its existence when young Hofmeyr entered 
as a student. That was still the day of small things. At the 
time when his name was registered, there were under a hundred 
students, and though the number rose to 119 during his term, this 
increase was mainly due to the appointment of a Professor of Law in 
the person of Adv. Jan Brand, afterwards President of the Free 
State, and himself an old student of the College. And to keep even 
this number up it was found necessary to award a large number 
of scholarships. It is difficult to-day to get an idea of what 
the College must have looked like sixty years ago. One must 
imagine but one building standing—the old hall with its sur- 
rounding class-rooms, which still exists to-day. That contained 
the whole College then. In front of this there stood, sur- 
rounded by a wall, a pool, once a duckpond, but then already 
dried up. It was here that the students of those days used to 
foregather to smoke, when they had braved the professorial ire 
by “ bunking’’ a iecture. Away beyond this stood the Janitor’s 
house, and further down, where now stands the Museum, was what 
was known as the Wilderness, an uncultivated waste, cutting off 
the College from the rest of the town. For in those days 
the town ended practically at the top of Long Street; when 
you went further up, you came into the country; the houses 
were farms and those who lved there would hardly have thought 
of undertaking a journey to the town without first inspanning 
their cart and ‘horses. Furtner buildings tha. those mentioned 
the College had none save for some tumble-down ruins, once a 
slave-lodge, and the fragments of what had been a lion’s den. 


*There were four of these institutions in Holland—at Amsterdam, 
Maastricht, Deventer and Franeker. All of them have now been abol- 
ished, but the name still survives in Belgium, where the institution thus 
designated corresponds pretty much to a High School. 
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The staff in those days looks very insignificant when we 
compare it with that of to-day. There were but four regular 
professors :—for Classics, for Dutch, for Mathematics and for 
Physical’ Science. In addition the Government appointed pro- 
fessors of Law and Botany, the latter being Dr. Pappe, who was 
at the same time in the Government’s service. Further there 
was a lecturer in French and German, Mr. Scherff, a Mr. 
Bowler, who taught Drawing, and (of all things) a teacher 
of handwriting. The ordinary course taken by students at that 
time was confined to Classics, English and Mathematics. For 
each of these they paid a fee of £1 per term, which went to the 
Professor concerned (who also got a grant from the Government 
of £100 per annum). Physical Science was taken as an extra 
subject at a charge of 10s. per term. Dutch, Botany and Law 
were taught free of charge to those who took the full College 
course, but a Matriculation fee of 5s. per term was paid to the 
College by all students. 

The College student of those days differed pretty widely 
from his successor of to-day. The average age of entry was then 
about 13 or 14 (the Hon. Abraham Fischer in fact entered College 
at the tender age of 11) and the standard of attainments re- 
quired will be gathered from the following extract from the 
regulations for the examination of applicants for free scholar- 
ships :— 

“Candidates must be not less than twelve, and not more than 
fourteen years of age. 

Candidates will be required to write a fair and legible hand, 
and the subjects of examination will be :— 

Ist. The English Language, orai and written. 

2nd. The Latin Language, so far as the translation and parsing 
of passages from Caesar and Cornelius Nepos. 

5rd. Elements of Descriptive Geography. 

4th. Arithmetic, as far as Vulgar and Decimal Fractions.” 

It was but natural that there should have been a good deal 
of the schoolboy spirit in an institution, whose members entered 
it at such a tender age. Some years before the Senate had in- 
stituted as a mode of punishment the confinement of refractory 
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‘pupils in what was known as the Black Hole—and in one case 
at least a notorious idler was exhibited to his fellows wearing 
a label round his neck with the inscription, Luihewd—Idleness. 
These punishments had indeed been abandoned, but there was 
still much of the old spirit, and the Secretary of Senate, who 
acted as a kind of general policeman, had no enviable time. 
In the classes of some of the Professors, high spirits were given 
full play, and amusing scenes were sometimes enacted. One of 
them especially in his later years combined the misfortune of 
being shortsighted with the distressing habit of succumbing to 
the soporific influences of lis own lectures. Hence it was the 
usual practice for the students to come to his class provided with 
missiles for a target competition at the Professor’s swelling 
breast, to take place when he should drop off to sleep. In another 
case, we are told that the turning round of the Professor to write 
on the blackboard used to be the signal for a volley of acorns, 
peas, etc., and the unfortunate Professor was often observed to go 
down the Avenue in tears. 


Two other customs of those days may be referred to. The 
one was the method of initiation into the brotherhood of College 
hfe, which took the form of sending the unfortunate freshman 
through two lines of his fellows, armed with a volley of acorns. 
The other was the annual watermelon feast, which took place 
when a neighbouring farmer obliged with a waggon-load of water- 
melons, the boys ending the feast by pelting one another with 
the peels. This led to the untimely end of the custom for on 
one occasion a misdirected piece of peel met no other target than 
the portly form of Dr. Heyns as he entered the College gate. 


Into these amusements Jan Hofmeyr entered with spirit; 
but strangely enough he was never a leader among his fellows. 
Living with his grandparents, he was practically the only boy 
of his age on the place. His only companion was his father’s 
youngest brother, who was ten years his senior; and as a_ result 
he was thrown into the society of the older people and had not 
yet acquired the qualities of leadership, which could only come 
by mixing with his fellows. 


But he had too much of the spirit of a boy not to enter 
with the fullest zest into the amusementg of his fellows. In 
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College sport he took an interest, but never a very prominent 
part. There were even in those days inter-Collegiate matches 
with the Diocesan College at Rondebosch, the players having to 
go out by omnibus, and we read of one case where on the return 
journey one of the College students assaulted a baker and was put 
under arrest and fined £5. The Paddock too was then already 
at the disposal of the boys, although they had to share it with 
the Governor’s cow and the Agricultural Shows, but Jan was of 
too nervous a temperament ever to have excelled in any 
branch of sport. Still at College he acquired a love for all 
manly games which never left him. All through his life Mr. 
Hofmeyr was an ardent admirer of all forms of sport. Every 
sportsman knows how for 21 years—right from its inception—he 
was President of the Cape Town .Cricket Club,* how by 
means of his assistance the club managed to pull through many 
a financial difficulty, and how eventually at his own desire he 
was carried to his grave by members of the club. As he once 
expressed it, he would rather enter the bankruptcy court than 
allow the club to go under. But it was not only cricket that 
the supported. Football he admired no less and there was rarely 
an important match at Newlands, of which he was not a spec- 
tator. In sport, he repeatedly declared there was no politics; 
it served a great purpose in building up the youth of the nation 
and unifying the two peoples, therefore it should be encouraged 
by every one who loved South Africa. 

In the other student activities of those days it does not ap- 
pear that he took a prominent part. There was at that time 
already a small Debating Society at the College, but it appears 
that only the senior boys were connected with it. The same 
would apply to the Magazine of those days, known as the 
Students’ Oracle, which however, met with an untimely end, 
partly no doubt, owing ‘to a skit on the professors which began 
as follows :— 

Adown a Dale I loved to rove, 
A Childe so full of glee, 

While Noble feelings filled my breast, 
From Heinous follies free. 


 *Hoe was appointed to this office on the occasion of the amalga ma- 
tion in 1888 of the Gardens and Leeuwenhof Clubs, of the latter of which 
he had been president since 1884. 
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The Professors with whom Jan Hofmeyr came into contact 
were Dr. Heyns, Prof. Cameron, Prof. Childe, and Prof. Noble. 
A few visits to Dr. Pappe’s class were sufficient to make him 
see that further attendance would be mere waste of time. 


Whatever their foibles, these men to whom the education of 
Jan Hofmeyr was entrusted were in every way men, whose memory 
should ever be kept green in the annals of South Atrican 
education. ‘To them certainly must be attributed much of what 
might be good and true, lovable ana beautiful in the ‘consti- 
tution of our South Africa, and in the character of its men. If 
the ultimate test of the merits of the teacher is to be the 
success of the men he turns out, these four men must be 
placed very high ot the roll of those who have served South 
Africa. For no less than fifteen years they remained unchanged 
in charge of the institution, and it was just in those years that 
there came out of the South African College those men who 


have done so much for the country. 


Who of his students was ever likely to forget the rotund 
figure and friendly face of Dr. Heyns? He was, it is true,. 
no disciplinarian; as a teacher he was slavishly enchained 
to Hagoort’s Grammar, and translation from Chambers’ Elo- 
cution, and it was only on strong representations from the 
governing body that he gave his senior students the key to the 
treasures of the literature of Holland; he taught his pupils 
as much Dutch as they cared to learn, which was perhaps not, 
so far as inclination went, very much, and yet how well he 
succeeded, judging by subsequent results. 

Then there was Rev. G. F. Childe, for 26 years Professor 
of Mathematics and one of the finest mathematical scholars 
of his time. He too did not possess all the qualities of the 
teacher but his pupils used to remember with affection how he 
tried zealously to explain the intricacies of Todhunter and others 
—intricacies which were to him but as the A.B.C. of mathe- 
matics. 

Then there was Dr. Cameron, himself an old student of the 
institution, a fine scholar too and an excellent teacher, but 
somewhat too cold and formal in his ways to appeal much 
to Jan Hofmeyr. 


ANCESTORS OF JAN HENDRIK HOEFMEYR 
(ONZE JAN). 


GRAND FATHER. GRAND MOTHER. 


JAN HENDRIK HOFMEYR, Stephs.son. Mrs. JAN HENDRIK HOFMEYR, Stephs.son. 
Born: 15 May, 1789; Died 25 Jan , 1862. (Born Hester Sophia Joubert) 
Born: 3 Dec., 1792; Died 13 Nov., 1868. 
GREAT GRAND MOTHER. 


(Born Geertruida Aletta Mostert) 


Mrs. STEPHANUS JOHANNES Born: Il August, 1764; 


HOFMEYR, Died 11 March 1854. 
FATHER. MOTHER. 
panne Reese ee — 
i 
JAN HENDRIK HOFMEYR, J. H.son Mrs. JAN HENDRIK HOFMEYR, J. H.son. 


Born: 19 Dec., 1818; Died 25 April, 1893. Born: 26 March, 1823; Died 29 January, 1897. 
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But if there was one who, more than any other, exercised 
an influence on the boy, it was Roderick Noble, Professor of 
English and Physical Science. Born at Inverness in 1839, he 
was one of the most versatile men that even Scotland has ever 
produced. Professor at once of two such distinct subjects as 
Physical Science, which meant all branches of scientific study, 
and English Language and Literature, he managed at the same 
time to fit in the duties of editor of one of the Cape Town 
newspapers, and leader-writer to one or two of the others. 
But it was as a born teacher that Roderick Nioble—noble in 
nature as well as in name—stands out. From 1855 when he 
succeeded Dr. Eveleigh in the Chair of Chemistry till his death in 
1875, an enormously large proportion of the men who were to 
serve Scuth Africa in their generation passed through his 
hands, and there were but few who did not attribute to him 
much of their future success. His free-and-easy manner of 
teaching, and his genial spirit immediately won him a place in 
the heart of Jan Hofmeyr, and we cannot do better than quote 
the words in which the pupil described the teacher to whom he 
owed so much :— 

‘“A better teacher than he was South Africa has yet to behold. 
Whatever subject he treated he could make it attractive to even the 
most blunt-witted among his pupils. He possessed to an extraordinary 
degree the gift of imparting his knowledge to others. [t was never his 
object to impress a long string of facts on his pupils. What he taught 
his class was to apply the knowledge which they acquired. His 
object was to make them think. He possessed a store of anecdotes and 
general knowledge which was always at the disposal of his pupils. No 
wonder that while he was as strict as the others, he was beloved by all. 


He treated them with the strictness of a teacher, and at the same time 
with the geniality of a friend.’’ 


Acute judge as he was of boy-nature, Roderick Noble saw 
in the somewhat reserved, industrious and yet spirited boy a 
leader of the future, and though there were some who stood 
higher in the race for College distinctions, he declared that of 
all ‘his pupils there were two who would serve South Africa 
best—those were J. H. de Villiers and J. H. Hofmeyr. In Jan 
Hofmeyr, Professor Noble saw many of the traits of the ideal 
Briton, and it was perhaps from him that he acquired his 
schoolboy nickname of John Bull, a name given not so much on 
account “of his, even then, burly, broad-shouldered figure, but 
also because of the recognized squareness of his character. 


a 
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There were at that time at the College many students to 
whom subsequent fame was allotted; in fact there was some- 
thing striking about a remark made by Mr. Fairbairn at one of 
the prize-givings, when he expressed the hope that the prizes 
awarded “might be but the presage of the public honours 
that await you in an upright, energetic and beneficent course 
of life’’—words how full of meaning, seeing that the prize-list 
included names such as P. J. G. de Vos, J. H. Hofmeyr and 
J. H. de Villiers. 


The future Chief Justice was already a Senior, when Jan 
Hofmeyr entered the College; so too was the future Theological 
Professor, but the latter still owns an address presented to him 
by the students, when he left College, and among the signatures 
is in typical Martellese script, the name of J. H. Hofmeyr. 
Among others with whom he became acquainted in his College 
days were two who were subsequently to be among his followers 
in Parliament:—Messrs. T. Louw and H. Beyers. Then 
there was also Mr. R. W. Murray, Junior, one of the 
more prominent Cape journalists, on whose grave, when he died, 
was placed a wreath “from his old schoolfellow and friend, Jan 
Hofmeyr ;’? while another of his College friends was the future 
Prof. J. I. Marais. Perhaps the most brilliant of his fellow- 
students, who was at the same time one of his closest friends 
was a cousin and namesake, who after a career of great promise 
died in London, while studying for the Bar. 


As a student Jan Hofmeyr was promising and industrious 
and with a certain amount of brilliance, but hardly displaying 
exceptional gifts. In the prize lsts we often meet his name. 
In 1859 he was awarded prizes for Mathematics (with J. H. de 
Villiers) and for Physical Science; in 1860 for Dutch and 
Physical Science, and in 1861 for English Literature, Dutch and 
Physics. In this last year he with his namesake annexed six 
of the eight prizes which were available. But as a student he 
was never one who really gave promise of developing into a 
scholar. His virtue was solidity rather than brilliance. From 
the class-lists which were published as a kind of quarterly report 
and gave the position of each pupil in every subject, we can 
see how rapidly he worked himself up from a low position among 
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his fellows when he first entered the College, but he never 
once really swept the board or showed himself head and shoulders 
above the rest. If he was first, he was primus inter pares and 
not primus ex omnibus. 


It is well to note just what equipment Jan Hofmeyr had 
when he left College, what preparation for future life the 
years spent there had given him. In Dutch he had acquired 
the ability to write the language with ease and had been intro- 
duced to Dutch literature by the study of a play of Vondel 
(Het Pascha). In this subject he and de Vos had consistently 
contested the first place. In Classics he did not get far beyond 
the reading of Cicero and Virgil and an elementary knowledge 
of Greek, but, though he was never able to enjoy classical lite- 
rature in theoriginal, an admiration fortheancient masterpieces was 
inspired in him, and he never disdained to readthemin English trans- 
lations. At the same time the thorough knowledge of classical 
history which he obtained often stood him in good stead. Under 
the heading of English he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
general history and geography, subjects in which he always ex- 
celled, was taught a certain amount of philosophy, and was given 
a good deal of practice in writing the language correctly and with 
taste and judgment. In the writing of English essays he dis- 
tinguished himself at College, and that the precepts of Prof. 
Noble were not forgotten is shown by the fact that in later years 
many competent judges praised his English style for its purity 
and strength. In this class too he acquired a taste for English 
Literature, which never left him. In Mathematics he never 
advanced further than Plane Trigonometry, but of the lower 
branches of the subject he had ia thorough knowledge. Finally 
in Physical Science his course extended to Physics, Physical 
Geography, Geology, Chemistry, Physical Astronomy and 
Zoology. There was perhaps not much depth in his knowledge 
of any of these subjects, but what he knew, sufficed to give him 
a lifelong liking for science and respect for its broadening influence 


on the mind. 


Quite a number of his College books, and one or two of the 
prizes which he won there, are still to be seen. Some of them 
are interesting as showing the methods of education of sixty 
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years ago. One of them, for instance, a text-book of science, 
is drawn up in the form of a dialogue, and a father discourses 
of all manner of scientific questions to his children aged eleven 
and nine; from both parties in the discussion we have a high- 
flown phraseology and an elegance of diction, by no means in 
keeping with the nursery, in which the conversation is supposed 
to take place. In another book, a copy of the Aeneid, we have 
the following lines inscribed at the beginning :— 


Hic liber est meus 
And to it Ill stick, 

Si aliquis rapit, 
Tl give him a kick. 


In all of them we have the name John Henry Hofmeyr 
scrawled on every other page, a habit which gives us plenty of 
opportunities to admire the effects of Martell’s teaching. 

Two facts in connection with Hofmeyr’s College life emerge 
to give us a glimpse of the man of the future. The first is 
the attitude which he adopted towards his classical studies. 
Early in his College career, he began to recognize that ‘his time 
there would have to be short. His father had several younger 
children to educate, and he was in no way inclined to take 
advantage of his grandfather’s generosity. It was obvious there- 
fore that he would very soon have to strike out for himself. 
To study for a profession was impossible; what he wanted from 
his College course was an equipment for practical life and an 
ability to meet its needs forthwith. Hence with that eye to 
the miain issue afterwards so characteristic of the man, we find 
him very early in his term at College, paying little attention to 
his classical studies, though not deficient in ability in that di- 
rection, and setting his mind to what he considered more likely 
to be of use to him in the future. 


The other fact arises in connection with Prof. Childe. One 
day, toward the middle of his third year at College, in the 
Mathematics class-room, the boy, who shared the desk with him, 
wilfully smudged the page which Hofmeyr had just finished 
writing. Losing his temper he turned round and gave his fel- 
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low a sounding thump. The Professor’s attention was attracted, 
and when he heard Jan’s account, he for some reason or other 
refused to believe it, stating that it was a lie. This was too much 
for the boy. With a curt ‘ Thank you’ he turned round and 
walked out of the room, declaring that he would not return till 
the Professor had apologized to him. _To this resolution he stuck 
till the end of his term at College, in spite of threats of punish- 
ment and expulsion. 

It was at the end of 1861, when he was in his seventeenth 
year that Jan Hofmeyr had to leave his College. We have seen 
his scholastic equipment, no mean one for a boy of 16: but 
there was something more. The South African College has done 
much for the promotion of a sound spirit of nationalism in this 
lanc. It has throughout the term of its existence been a 
College, where English and Dutch-speaking youths have mixed 
in a spirit of absolute equality, have been drawn together at 
the most impressionable period of their lives, and have learnt 
to respect one another without stopping to question their nation- 
ality, and to be willing to sink their differences in the interests 
of the common good. ‘The truest spirit of nationalism must needs 
be fostered on the basis of recognition of the position and character 
of all the component parts of the nation, and can never be 
nurtured in an atmosphere where one exists to the exclusion of 
the other. Of the many men, inspired by a healthy spirit of 
South Africanism, whom the College in those years turned out, 
it was left to Jan Hofmeyr above all others to shed especial glory 
on his alma mater; it was for him to guide his people to a full 
appreciation of their rights and privileges, and to show them the 
possibility of making full use of these and at the same time 
co-operating in the interests of the nation. Of all the lessons 
learnt in his College days, this at least was never forgotten, 
that just as it had been possible for boys of English and of Dutch 
descent to work together and play together inspired by a common 
aim—the good of their College, so it was possible in the broader 
national life for both elements of the nation to forget for the 
moment, that they were descended from different stocks, and to 


press onward to the realization of a common ideal—one land, one 


people. 
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NOTE. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s subsequent connection with his College had 
best be summarized here. For many years a shareholder in the 
College, he used regularly to attend the annual meetings and take 
part in the discussions, and when in the seventies a proposal was 
made to turn the College into a Teaching University, he gave the 
idea his ardent support. Later when the new constitution was 
granted, he was appointed (in 1882) a member of the College 
Council, and this he remained for 15 or 16 years. From 1882 
to 1889 he was member of Senate and was Chairman till his de- 
parture for England in 1885. In that year he instituted a Hof- 
meyr prize for Science, which he continued to give for many years. 
In 1886 he and Professor Lewis were appointed by the Senate as 
old students, as a Committee to make arrangements for a Con- 
ference of students, past and present, for the consideration of the 
whole question of the formation of a Union. This led to the 
establishment of the Old Boys’ Union in 1887, of the first Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Hofmeyr was a member. Further he oftea 
made special gifts to foster College sport, in which he continued 
to take a great interest. It was always his intention to make a 
liberal bequest to the College and he would have dene so but 
for the fact that after the relief of Ladismith a crowd’ of some 
hundreds attempted to throw in the windows of the old house at 
Welgemeend. In the crowd, it appears, were some College stu- 
dents, and the account spread that the plan had originated at the 
College, and in this form came to Mr. Hofmeyr’s ears, who be- 
lieved the story and for that reason, it is said, promptly cancelled 
the bequest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DUTCH COLONIAL JOURNALISM AND THE PUBLICA- 
TION OF THE “ VOLKSVRIEND.”’ 


It is given to but few to come forward as the leaders of 
a national revival, as the awakeners of a national life, and of 
these few, those are in but a small minority, who can at the 
very outset of their career plant their feet firmly on the vessel, 
which is to bear them to the goal of success and be carried on 
throughout their course by the favouring breezes of a uniform pros- 
perity. For the vast majority the old rule of learning by experience 
(maew paler) must still hold good, and preliminary struggles 
and difficulties are still necessary to equip the future leader for his 
work. To this rule the career of Jan Hofmeyr was to be no 
exception. Before he could aspire to the leadership of a nation, 
he had to learn to command small bodies of men; before he 
could general an army, he had to learn to captain a company ; 
and before he could get the inspiration to keep pressing on to 
a goal, at one time scarcely visible, at another just appearing 
through the mists, but at all times so remote as to preclude all 
hope of attainment, he had to be taught the lessons of dogged- 
ness, determination and perseverance in the struggle for bare 
existence, with but a faint prospect, uncertain at the best, 
of ultimate success. But for the ‘“ Volksvriend,’’ Jan Hofmeyr 
could never have become Onze Jan; but for the lessons learnt 
during his early years, he must needs have lost grip of all 
ideals, have given up in despair the attainment of an end, separ- 
ated as it was by a gulf, which could be bridged alone by hope. 
To climb the mountain-tops, he had to go down into the valley; 
to learn to know and to lead his people, he must, by disap- 
pointment and difficulty, learn to apply the maxim, Know thy- 
self. 

When an enterprising journalist takes up the task of publishing 
a history of the newspaper press of South Africa, and is prepared 
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to execute it without fear, favour or prejudice, the reader may 
look forward to an entertaining publication. For the present 
it is sufficient here to cast a rapid glance over the development 
of the Colonial press, and more particularly the Dutch section of 
it, and thus to trace the genesis of the “Volksvriend.”’ 

To the ordinary burgher of 1823, who smoked his pipe and 
gossiped with his neighbours on the stoep of his Heerengracht 
residence, the idea of establishing a private printing press 
would have seemed ridiculous, of issuing a mewspaper little 
short of insanity. All the printing, that was to be done, could 
be carried through at the Government offices, and as for a 
newspaper, why they had got on so long without one, that the 
idea of allowing the old order to give place to the new, 
was little short of sacrilege. Yet it was in that very year that 
the Rev. Abraham Faure, Dutch Reformed Minister in Cape 
Town, and Mr. Thomas Pringle, the sub-librarian, submitted 
to Lord Charles Somerset the prospectus of a monthly magazine, 
which they intended to publish alternately in Dutch and 
English. The matter was referred to Earl Bathurst, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and permission was granted on 
condition that political and personal questions should be strictly 
excluded. Accordingly on the 5th March, 1824, the first number 
of the “South African Journal’’ appeared, followed in April by 
the first number of the “Zuid Afrikaanse Tijdschrift.’’ The 
second number of the “Journal’’ brought Pringle into conflict 
with the Governor, the latter protested against the tone of the 
paper, and the editor refused to continue to conduct it, unless 
protected against the arbitrary interference of the authorities. 
The publication of the “Journal’’ was suspended, but the 
“Tijdschrift”? continued to appear for some time. 

But in the meanwhile one George Greig, a printer by 
profession, had arrived iat the Cape, and had obtained permission 
to publish a weekly newspaper to be called the “South African 
Commercial Advertiser.’’ The editors were Messrs. Pringle 
and Fairbairn, and the first number was issued on the 7th Jan- 
uary, 1824. But the freedom of the press was not obtained 
without a struggle. An important trial took place, and reports 
were published, to which the Governor objected. Assurances 
were demanded from Mr. Greig, and when he refused to give 
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them, the paper was stopped. This was in May, 1824, 
and on August 18th, a Government organ, the ‘“‘ Chronicle ’’ 
came into existence in its place. Greig, however, determined 
to refer the matter to the Secretary of State; he went to 
England and obtained permission to restart his paper, the first 
number of the new issue appearing on the 3lst August, 1825. 
Difficulties were not to end here however. An article was again 
published to which Lord Charles, who had then already been 
recalled, took exception. Earl Bathurst was prevailed upon to 
take the matter up, and on the 10th May, 1827, the publication 
of the “ Advertiser’? was for the second time suspended. 
Again a mission to England was undertaken, this time by Mr. 
Fairbairn, then sole editor of the paper, and after a long 
struggle he obtained from the new Secretary of State permission 
to resume publication, with a promise that the press would be 
freed from the control of the Governor and his Council. In 1829 
an ordinance regulating the rights of the press was published 
to give effect to this. 


Fairbairn had triumphed, and for some time his paper 
remained unchallenged in guiding the views of the Colonists. 
But with at least one section of the people, the views of Fair- 
bairn, flushed as he was with the exultation born of success, 
could meet with no acceptance. Though his undoubted ability 
was always recognized, his views on the native question were 
far too sweeping to be tolerated by those men, who honestly 
believed, that slavery was an institution, which was _ perfectly 
legitimate and in no wise unscriptural. And on the other hand 
it was not unnatural, that an ardent abolitionist such as he, 
should be inspired by no admiration or respect for the masters, 
who seemed to him so unwilling to part with the slaves, whom 
he sought to free. His attitude comes out pretty clearly, when 
one notes the advice which, some time later, he gave the Govern- 


ment in connection with the Trekkers* :— 


I. To summon Retief and his party to return and be put 
on trial, on pain of being outlawed and declared rebels. 


II. To prohibit and punish all intercourse between the 


Queen’s subjects and the emigrants, to confiscate their property, 


*«Q A. Commercial Advertiser,’ 4th Nov., 1837. 
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and to prohibit the payment of all claims owing to them in the 
Colony, and in case of non-submission to treat them as open 
enemies. 

It was but natural therefore that a person, who held views 
such as these, could not be allowed to maintain undisputed sway 
over the views of the people. Some of the leading Dutch Col- 
onists took the matter up, and on 9th April, 1830 appeared 
the first number of the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan.’’ Like the ‘‘ Adver- 
tiser’’? the new paper was a weekly, and appeared half in 
English, half in Dutch; but in the “Zuid Afrikaan’’ Dutch 
predominated, in the “Advertiser ’’? English, and the two papers 
soon began to find themselves in opposite camps. In the very 
first number there appeared a striking sentence which well 
repays quotation : 

“In assuming the title of the ‘ Zuid-Afrikaan’ we hoist a banner, 
which will serve as a rallying-point to all colonists both old and new. 
Tn fact all, who inhabit this land and derive nourishment from her bosom, 
are Africans and are bound, both by duty and interest, to further the 
well-being and guard the representation of their country, and, whoever 


wantonly attacks those, should be visited with the indignant vengeance 
of all Africans, whether English or Dutch.” 


This early explanation of the term Africander is of a good 
deal of interest, occurring as it does not far from a century 
ago in the first issue of a paper, with which Mr. Hofmeyr was 
to be so intimately connected. : 

Both the “ Advertiser’? and the “Zuid Afrikaan’’ had a 
motto. That of the former was taken from Johnson:—‘“ The 
mass of every people must be barbarous, where there is no print- 
ing.” The “Zuid Afrikaan’’ went back to the Classics and 
chose:—“Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur’’ (What- 
ever their race, be they Trojan or Tyrian, to me there shall be 
no difference). - 

For the first year or so, the “Zuid Afrikaan’’ had a 
troubled career. Its first editor was a Frenchman, named 
Boniface; within six months he was succeeded by an Englishman, 
one Stapleton, but his politics were found to approximate some- 
what to the negrophilistic views of Fairbairn, and within six 
months he had to go. A few more changes took place, until 
some warm patriots, among them Adv. (later Sir) Christoffel 
Brand, Adv. J. de Wet, Adv. J. Hofmeyr, Messrs. C. H. 
Neethling, M. L. Neethling and P. A. Brand came forward 
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and undertook the publication. They formed a syndicate with 
eighty shareholders, and from this time forward the “Zuid 
Afrikaan ’’ which was soon afterwards housed in Wale Street in - 
the present Police Court buildings, acquired a more stable 
existence. No fixed editor was however appointed, and as the 
articles were written by various hands, the lack of continuity 
led to some loss of popularity, and gave rise to the taunt, 
that the paper was no legitimate offspring, as it had as yet no 
father, but eighty guardians. Eventually however, the system 
was changed, and the paper came definitely into the hands of 
Messrs. Jacques Smuts as editor, and Jan Lotz as publisher, 
the latter of whom subsequently became Auditor-General of the 
Free State. These two men ran the paper, the old lady of Wale. 
Street, as it was called, on a more satisfactory basis. 

The “Zuid Afmkaan’’ was followed by several other news- 
papers, most of them like the “South African Quarterly ’’ and 
the “Cape of Good Hope Literary Gazette’? extremely short- 
lived; one of them however, the “ Grahamstown Journal,’’ found- 
ed 30 December 1831, exists to the present day. Other papers 
which had a measure of permanence were founded in the pro- 
vinces, but most of them were predominantly English. As for 
Dutch papers, there were one or two like the “ Moderator’’ and 
the “Meditator,’’ the “Ware Afrikaan’’ and the “Verzaam- 
laar,’’? but none of them lasted very long, save some of those, 
which like the ‘“ Vriend ’’ were founded in the Free State. Dutch 
Colonial literature was in no very flourishing condition, and it 
was not till 1850 that the religious question gave it a much- 
needed impetus. 

We have seen how for many years the Dutch cotonists had 
come to be absolutely dependent on the “Zuid Afrikaan.’’ Just 
as the “Grahamstown Journal’? was the Bible of the British 
settler of the East, so its Cape Town contemporary was. treated 
by the Dutch colonist with all the veneration due to the inspired 
word. Its politics, so far as they understood them, they swore 
by with profound fidelity ; its likes and dislikes they shared with 
touching confidence; and its news paragraphs, meagre enough 
in all conscience, provided them with sufficient pabulum to suit 
their limited tastes. The “ Tijdschrift’’ had it is true been 
carried on for some time, and not without a great amount of 
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success: It had at least attained a very high literary standard, 
but it appeared before its season, and when it died, it was but 
too soon forgotten, while its sole substitute, the “Kerkbode,’’ which 
was published by the Dutch Reformed Church, was very inferior 
from a literary point of view. But the last part of the sixth 
decade of the century produced a revival, and to the explanation 
of this fact, intimately connected as it was with the establish- 
ment of the “ Volksvriend,’’ a word must be devoted here. 


At this time there was as yet no theological seminary 
in South Africa, The pulpits of the Dutch Reformed Church 
were either filled by recruits from Holland and Scotland, or 
Colonial aspirants to the ministry were sent to Holland to com- 
plete their studies. But the leaven of Liberalism was working 
ever more and more strongly in that country. Till the end of 
the eighteenth century the Church of Holland had remained, at 
least outwardly, more or less in conformance with rigid Calvinism. 
Arminian dissenters continued to form a respectable body, and by 
their influence to weaken the Dutch establishment, but it was not 
till the end of the century that the spirit, which animated tle 
French Revolution, combining with the Rationalism of Pro- 
testant Germany, swept down on Holland with the result, that 
Dutch, like all other Continental Calvinism, lost its prestige, 
with the distinction that here, where it had been so tightly 
strung, it yielded the more completely to the attack. From many 
a pulpit it was boldly declared, that the education of the world 
had reached too mature a stage for them to pay much attention 
to the lessons of bygone teachers. The leaven of dissent worked 
steadily, until, as a result of a resolution of the Synod of 1816 a 
change was made in the Minister’s declaration, which marked an 
almost complete concession to the new ideas, allowing as it did what 
practically amounted to freedom of doctrine. . By this alteration 
the door became wide open, and neology gradually got possession 
of the three universities:—Leyden, Groningen and Utrecht, until 
finally in 1854 the last step was taken, and the Synod practically 
allowed all other doctrines to be matters of opinion, save only 
the veneration for the Holy Scriptures and faith in the Redeemer 
of Sinners. 

The Church was practically split up into three more or less 
distinct parties, corresponding to the three Universities. The 
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University of Utrecht came to be the only one in the country, 
where the ancient orthodoxy was taught in a decided manner, 
the other extremity being represented by the Leyden party, 
which attacked the doctrine of the Church on nearly every point, 
while the Groningen or Liberal school pursued a middle way, and 
according to circumstances approximated to one or other of the 
extremes. 

The religion of these Rationalists was in the main of a 
negative character. Their aim was to eliminate what they looked 
upon as the mistakes of the Orthodox party rather than to advance 
any nearer to substantive truth. They rejected for instance the 
divinity of Christ, and the eternity of punishment, while their 
rationalism made them disclaim the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, as well as the teaching of the Atonement. 

Such was the atmosphere, into which the youthful Colonials, 
whe aspired to the Ministry, were introduced, and as no censor- 
ship could be imposed on the choice of a University, it must 
heeds be, that some at least would be tainted with the new 
doctrines. At the Cape the evil first came to be apparent in 
the sixth decade of the century; it was not to burst forth very 
definitely till the Synod of 1862; but the Orthodox party saw 
the danger and struck early. Their first step was to press on with 
their long-discussed proposals for a Theological Seminary at Stellen- 
bosch, which was in fact started in 1859; their second weapon was 
the printivg press. In 1853 the Christian Book Union was 
established, the object of which was to reprint, and publish at 
reasonable rates standard European works, and it was also used to 
promote the interests of Orthodoxy. It was run on the lines of a Book 
Club, and with such success that an English section and a 
branch to provide literature for the young were also set up. 
Then a few years later came a monthly publication, the 
“Wekker,’’ which started .with a broadcast circulation of nearly 
5,000 copies. It made no pretension to literary merit, but by 
its brief paragraphs, its pointed addresses, and selected extracts, 
it was in many respects admirably suited to the class of readers 
for which it was intended. 

It was but natural, that so strong a force in one direction 
should inspire a reaction in the opposite direction. The Liberal 
party felt their position seriously assailed, and consequently 
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established a monthly paper, known as the “ Onderzoeker,’ 
came out definitely as the exponent of the neologian views. It 
was edited by Mr. L. Marquard, subsequently Surveyor- 
General of the Colony, and one of the most prominent of the 
Liberal leaders. They went further; they next set about the 
publication of some of the chief books in favour of their opinions, 
among others the well-known work, the ‘‘ Pastor of Vliethuizen,”’ 
and also the chef d’oewvre of Prof. Scholten, one of the chief expo- 
nents of Dutch Liberalism, in which he discussed the Doctrines and 
Dogmas of the Dutch Reformed Church. These actions of the 
Liberals were sufficient in themselves to arouse the apprehensions 
of the Orthodox party. But their fears were increased, when 
it began to appear that the newspaper press was also being used 
as a weapon, against them. The “ Zuid Afrikaan’’ was up to 
that time still maintaining a strictly neutral attitude, and 
refused to support either side very definitely, but in 1856, there 
was published by Messrs. van de Sandt de Villiers and Co., a new 
paper known as the “ Volksblad,’’ of which a leading Liberal, Mr. 
B. J. van de Sandt de Villiers was editor, and which soon began 
to assume an attitude, which seemed directly hostile to the 
Orthodox party. What was more, the paper prospered, losing no 
whit of its popularity, on account of its attitude on the 
religious question. Big headlines and energetic newscatering won 
it a large circulation, and very soon it was published thrice in- 
stead of once a week, and rivalled the “ Zuid Afrikaan’’ in cir- 
culation and size. 

The position of the Orthodox party became more and more pre- 
carious, the tide was flowing against them, and had to be checked. 
Already dim rumours were beginning to be carried round about 
trouble in store at the next Synod. The position was critical and 
had to be met with decision and despatch. 


The first reply of the Orthodox party was to start a quarterly 
publication, to which they gave the name ‘‘ Elpis.’? It appeared 
for the first time in 1857, as an Algemeene Tijdschrift voor Zuid 
Afrika (General Magazine for South Africa), and was published 
in Cape Town, Rotterdam, New York and Batavia. Several men 
of note in Holland collaborated in the production, such as the 
poet Beets and Prof. de Geer. But it soon came to be felt that 
the new doctrines were gaining ground more and more rapidly ; the 
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‘“Volksblad,’’ though not so openly Liberal as the ‘‘ Onderzoeker,”’ 
and though even avowing an attitude of impartiality, was, it was 
felt, none the less surely sowing the seed of neology in its own in- 
sidious way; the “ Zuid Afrikaan ’’ was felt to be, if not definitely 
Liberal in its sympathies, at least an enemy, in that it was not a 
friend, and all that could be done was to combat the dangerous ten- 
dency by the establishment of a paper of approved Orthodoxy. The 
so-called Liberalism was to be met and fought and conquered on its 
own ground. It could not be left to carry on its deadly work, and 
sap the most vital elements of the Church. Still less was it pos- 
sible to affect an indignant scorn, or hurl impotent anathemas 
against its exponents, for, to false religions as to true, persecution 
only gives increased popularity and greater scope. To meet neo- 
logy with success it had to be faced in the open field and every foot 
of ground had to be stubbornly contested. 


For some time the project was under discussion. On the 16th 
and 17th January, 1861, a Christian Conference, attended by all 
the Protestant Ministers of the neighbourhood, was held in Cape 
Town, and on this occasion Prof. Hofmeyr read a paper in which 
he attacked the Press of the day, and outlined a’ scheme for the 
establishment of a definitely Christian newspaper. About the 
same time the Rev. Neethling of Stellenbosch went even further, 
and bestowed on the Colonial Press the honorific title of “ spit- 
toons.’’ Against these statements the ‘“‘ Volksblad ’’ strongly pro- 
tested, and compared the Professor with his ideal of a newspaper 
to Petrus Stastokius, Junior, who had an ideal of a debating society 
of which no student would become a member. But for all that 
the project was brought to fruition. At the beginning of August 
the leaders of the Orthodox party, the Theological Professors, the 
leading ministers and some of the elders and deacons came together, 
and formed what was to be known as the Christian Printing Union, 
the main object of which was the publication of ‘‘ a bi-weekly jour- 
nal, to be devoted more than any other to the conservation and dis- 
semination of the Conservative Orthodox view in religion and 
politics.”’ Finally on August 28th in the third number of 
‘‘Elpis’’ for that year was published a prospectus of the new 
journal, a copy of which will be found in the Appendix. 


Two things were necessary before the paper could be published : 
The first was the appointment of an editor; the second the col- 
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lection of funds to carry on the journal. For the first the choice 
fell on the Rev. D. J. H. Ruijtenbeeck, minister of the mission con- 
gregation at Wijnberg. A journalist neither by education nor in- 
clination, he hesitated for some time, but eventually consented. 
To provide funds was a much more difficult task. The Union 
started with a capital of £300 to cover initial expenses ; but more 
was necessary, and no newspaper could exist without subscribers. 
Consequently on September 19th, the new editor started on a com- 
prehensive tour through Natal, the Republics and the Cape Colony. 
At each place that’he visited, he was entertained by the Dutch Re- 
formed Minister, and sent on by him to the next village, and thus 
he passed through the country, enlisting support, collecting money 
and enrolling agents. The result was that when he returned at 
the end of the year, it was possible to promise a circula- 
tion of 1,000 copies for the first number, which was published on 
the 8th January, 1862. 


The establishment of the ‘‘ Volksvriend’’ was in many ways at 
once a sign and a product of the times. Unlike its rival the 
““Volksblad,’’? which claamed to maintain an attitude of aloofness 
and impartiality, the new paper definitely styled itself a “‘religious 
and social ’’ journal, and to it the providing of news was but a 
secondary consideration. 


To-day it would be impossible to publish a paper of the nature 
of the ‘‘ Volksvriend,’’ one which combined the functions of an or- 
dinary religious journal with those of a paper, the sole object of 
which was to provide news for the masses, which for its leading 
articles printed what were practically sermons, and yet entered 
into direct competition with its secular contemporaries. And yet it 
was hardly unnatural in those days, when the religious element was 
the staple food dished up for consumption by even the most enter- 
prising journalist. For it was this that the public chiefly desired. 
To see a purely secular paper with an editorial devoted to a reli- 
gious matter, with special articles on other similar questions, and 
with half the rest of its available space given over to religious cor- 
respondence and controversy was then in no wise extraordinary. 
Newspapers, both English and Dutch, definitely took sides in the bat- 
tles waged in the churches, and correspondents slashed one another 
furiously in the columns of the rival journals. For to reply in 
the same paper would have hardly been journalistic etiquette. The 
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result was that if the morning paper appeared without its usual 
budget of theological matter, the reader would dash it down indig- 
nantly with the complaint, that it contained no ‘‘ news,’ and 
would seriously contemplate the withdrawal of his subscription. 
But in another way the ‘‘ Volksvriend’’ marked the tendency of 
the times, and had as its object the satisfaction of a need which was 
beginning to be felt. If there was one thing at that time neces- 
sary for the development of the Colony and of the Dutch portion of 
the population in particular, it was that they should be taught 
to read. Two tendencies, both in a measure peculiar to the 
Dutch farmer, could be taken advantage of. The first was that 
while it is easier to persuade any man to glance over a newspaper 
or a periodical, than to sit down to read a book, it is particularly 
so in the case of the son of toil, whose only time for reading is when 
he comes home at evening, worn out with the day’s work on the 
farm ; the second was, that in the minds of the farmers there was a 
‘distinct theological bias. It was mainly the Church that had kept 
the language of Holland alive; it was natural therefore that the 
Dutch books read should be connected with the Church aid its 
questions. It was the object of the ‘‘ Volksvriend’”’ then to take 
advantage of these tendencies, and at the same time to provide the 
Dutch community with reading matter, which would have the sanc- 
tion and carry the imprimatur of the ecclesiastical leaders. In the 
eyes of all orthodox Dutch colonists, neither the ‘‘ Zuid-Afrikaan,”’ 
nor the ‘‘ Volksblad ’’ could be recommended as a newspaper. The 
former though not openly supporting the new doctrines, at least de- 
clined to recommend the old, and threw its columns open to the 
effusions of the opponents of the old order, as well as to the strict- 
est supporter of the orthodox views, while the ‘‘ Volksblad,”’ 
though professedly not dealing with religious questions, found pal- 
liation for every sign of rebellion against what was regarded as old 
forms and creeds, and served up news to the public with a levity 
and licence of allusion, which could not but be construed by the 
stricter sort as being of an unhealthy tendency. In this way then 


the ‘“‘ Volksvriend ’’ came to meet a distinct need.* 


*Throughout this Chapter we have given the name ‘‘ Liberal’? to 
all opponents of orthodoxy at that time. In a more limited sense 11 has 
heen applied to the particular section, whose views were represented by 


Kotzé and Burgers. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ‘“‘ VOLKSVRIEND.”’ 
(1862—71.) 


It was well for the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa, 
that in the moment of its sorest need it had doughty champions ; 
that, at the time when its very existence as a body was threat- 
ened, when the battle of Liberalism was being pushed up to the 
last ditch, there stood ready to protect it, men of devotion to 
the Church and the cause, men who, in the prime of their lives, 
with the inspiration of their student days still fresh upon them, 
were ready to come forward and strengthen the hands of the 
leaders of the Church, whose natural force had already abated. 
It was the younger generation of ministers, which took ‘the 
foremost place in the contest, and to them the ultimate victory 
over Liberalism was chiefly due. And it was in the main these 
men, who fought the battle in the newspaper press. 


It was Dr. Servaas Hofmeyr, of Montagu, who had originated 
and edited the periodical “ Elpis’’; it was he, who was prob- 
ably the first to suggest the establishment of the “ Volksvriend,’’ 
and he was a member of the direction of the Christian Printing 
Union.* With him were associated the Rev. Andrew Murray, 
and the famous Stellenbosch Trio, to whom the Dutch Church 
of South Africa owes so much:—Profs. John Murray and N. J. 
Hofmeyr, and Rev. J. H. Neethling. These were the men who, 
then still in the prime of their lives, were to play a prominent. 
part in the coming contest. Two of them were uncles of young 
Jan Hofmeyr, then at the end of his College career, and search- 
ing, but without success, for a post in the Civil Service, and it 
was but natural when it was found that Ruijtenbeeck needed 


*Coincidently with the “ Volksvriend,” a paper of similar tendency, 
the ‘‘Natal Bode’’ was started in Natal by Revs. Biccard, Cachet and 
Huet. It however only lasted a year. Rev. Huet remained for some 
time a contributor to the ‘‘ Volksvriend.’? Another paper, the ‘‘ Over- 
berg Courant,’’? was started some time before the ‘ Volksvriend’’ im 


the South Western Districts. It had a similar object, but was not a 
success. 
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more assistance than a single clerk, his cousin, Mr. W. van 
Alphen, could give them, that their eyes should be turned towards 
their promising nephew. He was offered a post on the staff of 
the paper at the princely salary of £3 a month, and on the 
advice chiefly of Prof. Hofmeyr, his idea of obtaining Govern- 
ment employment was given up, and at the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1862, at the age of sixteen, Jan Hofmeyr entered the 
office of the “ Volksvriend.”’ 


The paper had come into the world with powerful backing ; 
what was more, the time was as ripe for it, as it ever could 
be, and there was a distinct need, which it came to meet; 
but yet its prospects were hardly of the brightest. It claimed 
on starting, with how much truth is uncertain, to have more 
subscribers than any other Dutch paper, and in any case it 
had behind it the massed support of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
but for all that the odds were enormously against it. Cape 
Town itself had in those days but 30,000 inhabitants, and it 
had to support no less than geven other newspapers, two of them 
Dutch, the “Zuid Afrikaan,’’ published on Mondays and Thursdays, 
and the ‘‘ Volksblad,’’ published Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days, and five English papers, the “Argus,’’ which had been 
started a few years before, and had four issues weekly, the 
“Mercantile Advertiser,’’ an advertising and news sheet, pub- 
lished like the “ Argus’’ by Saul Solomon and Co., the “South 
African Advertiser and Mail’ (as the old “ Commercial Adver- 
tiser’’ had come to be called), appearing three times weekly, 
the “Cape Chronicle,’ published weekly by W. F. Mathew, and 
the “Cape Monitor,’’ published thrice a week by Chas. Cowen 
and Co. Competition was keen among so many rival journals; 
in fact in 1862 two of those mentioned, the ‘““Monitor’’ and the 
“Chronicle,’’ were crushed out of existence; and to increase 
the difficulties of starting a new competitor there was the. fact, 
that the year 1862 heralded the beginning of a financial depres- 
sion, which was to last for eight years. Such then was the 
contest, which the “ Volksvriend’’ had to fight. 

The editor’s task, too, was one of surpassing difficulty. 
There was one rock ahead, which it needed the greatest skill to 
avoid—the danger of unreasoning dogmatism, of forgetting the 
possibility of being a sectary without being a bigot. And even if 
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the pilot managed to steer his frail vessel past this jutting crag, 
he needed a large amount of ability, if he was to avoid making 
the issues of the “ Volksvriend ’’ mere theological tracts; to shun 
speaking, from the pulpit rather than from the editorial chair, 
And then further the paper was to be both religious and political, 
instructive and amusing, while the editor’s freedom of opinion 
was to be cramped and limited by the narrow scruples of his 
board of directors. When one considers the difficulties of the 
position, one would think that the proprietors were rather unwise 
in the choice of an editor. Mr. Ruijtenbeeck was no doubt a 
man of energy and capacity and devotion to the cause; but for 
one thing, he had been born in Holland, and had not yet learnt 
to appreciate the problems of the country, and for another, le 
had not the least talent in the journalistic line, and never 
could have felt at ease in the editor’s chair. It would have been 
difficult for any minister to have made a success of the ‘“Volks- 
yriend”’; for Mr. Ruijtenbeeck it was all but impossible. 

The first number of the new paper appeared on January 8th, 
1862. Like the “Zuid Afrikaan’’ it had a motto: “The fear 
of the Lord as the beginning of wisdom,’ but on the whole 
it was drawn up in the style of the ‘‘ Volksblad,’’ appearing near- 
ly entirely in Dutch, but with a leading article and perhaps a 
few notes or a letter in English. But it was considerably smaller 
than either of its contemporaries. While the ‘‘Zuid Afrikaan’’ con- 
sisted usually of four or six pages, and the “Volksblad’’ more 
or less regularly of four, the new paper, save right at the begin- 
ning of its existence, consisted of four and two pages alternately. 
The offices of the paper, which appeared each Wednesday 
and Saturday, were in Longmarket Street, next the “ Argus’’ 
buildings, and it was printed by Cowen, the proprietor of the 
“Monitor.”’ 

The first issue of the paper was hardly such as to inspire any too 
enthusiastic expectations in the supporters of Orthodoxy. It con- 
tained a certain amount of local and foreign news, mostly taken 
from contemporaries, but for the rest, there was nothing, which 
could not better have appeared in the columns of a religious 
monthly. For an ordinary newspaper it was, even for that time, 
impossible. The opening article is practically a sermon. It in- 
dicates the object of the enterprise as being ‘‘to enlighten the 
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public and help it to reach the destiny, appointed for it by 
God,’ and then goes on to say, that its aim is to bring more 
clearly before everyone the question:—‘“What think ye of 
Christ?’ On this text it proceeds to enlarge in the manner of 
a preacher delivering a cut-and-dried oration to his con- 
gregation. 

The reception which the new paper met with on being laun- 
ched on the troubled waters of Colonial journalism was a mixed 
one. Some of its English contemporaries—those which adopted 
a conservative attitude, the “Advertiser’’ and the -“Monitor’”’ 
gave it their blessing, not however, without a warning as to the 
rocks ahead. But the other journals either passed it over in 
contemptuous silence, or openly attacked it, or like the “ Voiks- 
blad,”’ “damned it with faint praise,’’ and made mocking refer- 
ence to the paucity of its news. 

Nor did the “Volksvriend’? make any such strides of 
progress, as its more enthusiastic supporters had anticipated for 
it. The leading articles in themselves were hardly such as to 
encourage any save a minister to become a subscriber. Written 
in a vein above the heads of the ordinary reader, they did not, 
for some time, deign to deal with any but religious subjects. 
The opening of the first stage of the Wellington railway on Feb- 
ruary 15th, and the decision to run Sunday trains gave it the 
opportunity of loftily expatiating in a series of articles on the 
observance of the Sabbath, and thus coming at least within 
striking distance of the politics of the day. For the first 23 
numbers it had little else to write about, and it was not till 
March 29th that Mr. Ruijtenbeeck ventured to soil his feet 
by approaching even the outskirts of the political mire, and 
then he was supremely dull. After the first three months of 
the paper’s existence the editor strikes a triumphant note, and 
speaks of the success of the project, but not unnaturally one 
‘is tempted to doubt the genuineness of his enthusiasm, when he 
goes on in the same article to make an earnest appeal for sub- 
scriptions and donations; in fact, such evidence as there is, 
goes to show, that the circulation was diminishing rather than 
increasing. This was of course reflected in the advertisements, 
and we find these steadily becoming less and less, in spite of 
repeated attempts to puff up the paper as the best advertising 
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medium. It was obvious, that there must be a change in the 
occupancy of the editorial chair, Ruijtenbeeck himself was heart- 
ily sick of it all, and was only too pleased to be relieved and re- 
turn to the pulpit. A congregation was found for him at Mal- 
mesbury, and soon after he was transferred to Wijnberg, where 
he remained till his death at the age of 84 in April, 1905. 


As his successor was appointed a man of much more brilliant 
parts, and one who, more than any, seemed to possess the quali- 
fications necessary to make the “ Volksvriend’’ a success. Wil- 
liam Rodger ‘Thomson, one of the few poets that South Africa 
has hitherto produced, was born in 1832 at Balfour, in the 
district of Stockenstrom, where his father was minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and in accordance with his parents’ 
wishes, he went first to Scotland, subsequently to Utrecht to 
study Theology. In April, 1861, he returned as a qualified 
minister, but as he felt no particular calling to the Church, ~ 
and was too honest a man to take up the work, without a definite 
consciousness of being wanted for the purpose, he refused to 
accept a permanent charge, though occasionally occupying the 
pulpit of a colleague, and instead decided to adopt journalism 
as a profession. He was already beginning to acquire some 
distinction in that line, when at the end of July, 1861, the 
editorship of the ‘‘ Volksvriend’’ fell vacant and was offered to 
him. He accepted without much hesitation; it seemed to be a 
position, which in spite of its difficulty was suited to his 
abilities, and it gave him a splendid opportunity of making his 
way in the journalistic world. The paper immediately showed a 
great improvement. The religious attitude taken up was still 
pretty much the same, but it was expounded with greater breadth 
of view, and not put forward in season and out of season. Room 
was found for articles on Colonial and Europeam politics, and 
it was but natural, that the literary standard of the “ Volks- 
vriend’’ should be raised by a man, who had the poetic 
ability and lofty ideals, which mark such poems as the oft- 
‘quoted 


“Land of Good Hope, thy future lies, 
Bright fore my vision as the skies,”’ 


or the touching trifle entitled ‘‘Where are They ?”’ 
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it is indeed pleasing to think of Jan Hofmeyr coming at 
this stage of his development into close contact with a man like 
Thomson. The lofty patriotism and the high enthusiasms of the 
poet must indeed have been stimulating to anyone, and it is 
to be regretted, that such an influence had so short a time, in 
which to make itself felt. For Thomson was a man who had 
too much accommodating and graceful charitableness of feeling 
for others, to allow himself to become an out-and-out partizan, 
and further, while fully agreeing with all the tenets of the 
orthodox creed, he could never give way to that narrowness of 
spirit, into which the heat of battle led some of those who 
stood foremost in the fray. Hence he very soon found himself 
unable to go the full length with his directors, and eventually, 
feeling himself uncomfortable in his position, he tendered his 


resignation. 


This step was taken at the end of November, and it placed 
the directors in an extremely difficult position. It seemed 
practically impossible to get a successor, who would carry on the 
paper in such a way, as would at once satisfy their views, and 
secure its success; Thomson had seomed just the ideal man, but 
in spite of his abilities, he had not given the “ Volksvriend ”’ 
any fixity of tenure, and where he had failed, who was lkely 
to succeed? And then too there were no funds in hand to 
pay an editor’s salary. The first editor had been paid at the 
rate of £250 per annum, but the paper was hardly bringing in 
a third of that, and the directors had no capital to fall back 
upon, so as to stake a momentary loss against the hope of an 
ultimate gain. It was in this predicament that the keen 
judgment of Prof. Hofmeyr fixed on his nephew as the man for 
the occasion. He had entered the office, nominally merely to 
do the translation work, but as time went on, more and more 
had been put on to his shoulders. He had proved himself able 
and conscientious, and he seemed the only one, who could save 
the situation. Accordingly he was promised the magnificent 
salary of £7 per month, and appointed to the proud position 
of editor-in-chief, the directors undertaking, for the first few 
months at any rate, to provide the leading articles. On the 


24th December, the change was announced by a notice, that all 
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communications were in future to be addressed to J. H. Hof- 
meyr, Jr., Office of the “ Volksvriend.”’ 

One wonders whether a youth has ever been faced by a more 
difficult task than was Jan Hofmeyr. Here was he at the age 
of seventeen, placed in charge of a newspaper, which two men 
of experience, one of them one of the most brilliant literary 
geniuses in the country, had been unable to put on a firm footing. 
He had to fight against two Dutch contemporaries, both of 
them firmly established, both provided with editors of kniown 
and tried ability. The difficulties might well have appalled an 
older and more experienced man, but Jan Hofmeyr with the 
optimism of youth was willing to make the attempt. The only 
resources, which he had at his back, beyond the uncertain assist- 
ance of the five directors, all of them iiving out of Cape Town, 
were his own pluck and perseverance. Beyond himself, there 
was no one, to whom he could look for help. 


There was a hard struggle before him. The advertisements 
were steadily decreasing, and though an impetus had been given 
to the paper by the ability of Thomson, by the interest aroused 
by the Synod of 1862, and by a tour of Prof. Hofmeyr in the 
North to tout for subscribers and receive donations, 1t proved 
only temporary. With never more than a single clerk to assist 
him, usually a man, who had as little experience of reporting 
and other journalistic work as he himself, he was likely to find it a 
strenuous struggle, and it was fortunate that he was physically 
well-equipped for the contest. But though his early ill-health 
had passed away, and only his eyes gave him any trouble, a defect, 
which compelled him to wear spectacles from the age of seven- 
teen, the prolonged contest was to tell on him in later life, and 
as he afterwards said, it did much to age him prematurely. But 
for all that it was this struggle, that brought out all the latent 
possibilities in him as a leader of men. 


For a general impression of his life while editor of the 
“Volksvriend,’”’ we need go no further than the account given 
by Mr. Hofmeyr himself, on the occasion of the presentation 
made to him on his fiftieth birthday :— 


: ‘Before he reached the age of seventeen, he had been advanced to 
be editor-in-chief at the magnificent salary of £7 per month. He 
wondered whether editors to-day got the same amount. After a short 
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time he had not only become editor-in-chief, but also treasurer-general 
and finance minister and everything in connection with the paper, and 
when pay-day came round, and he had to settle with the men, he found 
that nothing remained over for him to draw at the end of the month. 
And often there was even a deficiency to meet. There were days when 
he could not buy the stamps necessary for the despatch of the paper. 
On one occasion he went to Stellenbosch to report an agricultural meet- 
ing, leaving behind him a cheque for £2 to buy stamps for the despatch 
of the paper, and on his return found that the cheque had been dis- 
honoured. His credit in those days was not good enough even for £2. 

“He had a cousin in the office, Mr. Wijnand Hofmeyr. ‘This cou- 
sin got a small salary, but then it was regularly paid him. He said to 
the speaker: ‘If I were in your place, I should give it up.’ But he 
replied: ‘No, while I have breath left in my body, I will fight it out.’ 
He believed that the struggle had equipped him for the political life 
he subsequently entered, and placed him in a position to render his 
country some service, which he would not have been able to render, if 
his fond aspiration for a position in the Civil Service had been realized. 
If again' he had followed his cousin’s advice, and left the ‘ Volksvriend ’ 
in the lurch, he might after considerable trouble have secured a foot- 
hold in some office, but then he would never have entered politics.’’ 


And, one might add, he would never have acquired those 
qualities of grit and devotion to am ideal, which made him the 
man he was. 


At other times again he used to recall, how on occasion funds 
ran so low, that he had to decrease his staff, and as a result 
he had not only to attend to the editing and reporting, but even 
to help in the type-setting himself. If he could pay his em- 
ployees at the erd of the week, he felt that he had been 
exceptionally fortunate; the occasions on which he was able to 
pay himself, were infrequent in the extreme. Sometimes when 
press of work did not allow him to go home for his dinner, he 
would go to a little shop in Bree Street, owned by one Perry, 
where he would get a cup of coffee and a penny loaf of bread. 
Often, too, he would have to walk about in broken boots and 
worn-out clothes, and only with extreme difficulty did he manage 
to conceal his plight from his parents; but he succeeded so well 
that it was some time before they came to hear of the struggle, 
which had been proceeding. 

His cousin, who was for some three years his sole assistant, 
writes as follows of those days :— 


o 


“As editor of the paper and general manager of the publication and 
the rest of the business connected with it, as for instance the printing 
of the paper and the publication, Jan showed then already, though but 
just twenty years old, what ability, enterprise, and will-power he pos- 
sessed. For this business he was responsible and had to carry it on 
with extremely meagre means at his disposal, so meagre, that very often 
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he did not have the wherewithal to pay the business accounts, which 
fell due, and I, as his trusted clerk, but always willing supporter of the 
aims of the paper, had to be sent to find assistance. He-had to go to 
work in such an economical way, that beyond myself he had no one 
to collect news from foreign and other papers, also items from other 
places, and to do the reporting, wherever necessary, whether in the 
Supreme Court or Parliament, or anywhere else, while he himself had 
very often to do the reporting himself. Besides the two of us, we had 
in the office a youngster, who acted as office-boy. Upstairs were the 
compositors and the necessary proofreader.”’ 

It was a long struggle, and it increased rather than dimin- 
ished in difficulty as time went on. At the beginning at any rate 
Hofmeyr had the assistance of tne ministers, who provided him 
with the leading articles, but very soon they began to grow 
weary of the task, and became. less regular, leaving the young 
man to fall back on himself. Venturing now and then to print 
a short article of his own, he subsequently became bolder, and 
contributed practically all the municipal or political leaders, leav- 
ing it to the directors to supply those dealing with church matters. 


But to the responsibilities of editorship he was soon to add 
a further task—the management of the printing works. The 
“Volksvriend,’’ we have seen, was first printed by Cowen, later 
by Saul Solomon and Co., and then by Mathew of the “Chron- 
icle,’? who had his office in Castle Street. In 1865, Mathew be- 
came insolvent, and Hofmeyr, assisted by members of his family, 
took over the printing plant, etc., in his own name, transferring 
the office of the paper to that of the press. 


This brought with it new difficulties and new responsibili- 
ties, and it took a considerable time before the “Volksvriend °’ 
really became a paying concern. 


At the beginning of 1863 an effort had been made to 
collect money, so as to make the paper independent of advertise- 
ments and subscriptions, but it failed, and things became worse 
rather than better. By the end of that year, however, the 
advertisements began to improve, but there was still far too 
much of the standing advertisement, and as a newspaper, the 
“Volksvriend’’ could bear no comparison with any of its con- 
temporaries. With such a small staff it was obviously impos- 
sible to bring out a production, which would stand any chance of 
successful competition with its rivals. Still the standard of the 
paper was raised steadily, if slowly; but it was not till 1869, 
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that it really began to pay its way. One of the letter-books of 
the office still survives, and it contains duplicates of communi- 
cations written during 1868. Nearly all the letters are in Hof- 
meyr’s own handwriting, and they are characterized by consid- 
erable business acumen, and a remarkably easy flow of Dutch.* 
In one letter he acknowledged a contribution of £5 from Rev 
de Beer, which goes to show that the paper was still recognized 
as an Orthodox organ, and as such was monetarily supported by 


members of the party; in another he writes to Prof. J. Murray: 


“Tt is pleasing to say that many of the subscribers have paid their 
arrears, and I am able to enter upon the year (1868) with a measure of 
encouragement, and hope that the arrangements made with regard to 
paper and the economies effected at the end of last year will give the 
*Volksvriend'’ a measure of permanency.” 


To a subscriber at Stellenbosch, a place, which by the way, 
though a centre of Orthodoxy, only took 22 copies of the paper 
he writes :— 


“What is to happen to the ‘ Volksvriend,’ if such strong pillars of 
orthodoxy as yourself have not got £1 16s. p.a. to spare for the paper. 
I think we had better definitely close up the office.” 


While to another ‘he writes :— 


“Tt is impossible. The ‘ Volksvriend’ can not afford to lose your 
services, and I am continuing to send you your copy. I feel keenly for 
the honour of the ‘ Volksvriend,’ that it should be heard from others 
that even you have cancelled your subscription. It will be said that 
‘there is something rotten in the state of Denmark.’ Believe me you 
will be doing a great pleasure, both to me and to the owners of the 
paper, as well as other supporters of the good cause, by not allowing, 
your name to be cancelled. I press this request on you, not so much 
for the sake of the £1 16s., as because it is most disadvantageous to the 
paper to have a small number of subscribers in a district which supplies 
most of the advertisements.”’ 


These letters give us an idea of the difficulties to be faced 
even at that time, but the dawn was not far off. Three circum 
stances helped to right the paper. The first was a gift of £80 
from the editor’s grandmother, who had at last found out the 
struggle that was going on; the second was the publication by 
Hofmeyr at his own risk of a second edition of 13 discourses of the 


*When Hofmeyr first became editor of the ‘ Volksvriend”’ it is 
obvious that his leaders were first written in English, and then trans- 
lated. Later, however, the order was reversed. 
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Rev. A. Murray against the Unitarian propaganda of the Rev. D. 
P. Faure, under the title of ‘‘ Het Moderne Ongeloof,’’ and the 
last was the Synod of 1870. The enterprising editor, foreseeing 
the enormous interest, that was to be taken in the meetings, 
sent out circulars promising full reports, and offering to enroll 
subscribers for the period of the session; many fell in with the 
terms, and some hundreds remained subscribers after the meet- 
ings had come to an end. By these means the “ Volksvriend ”’ 
was enabled to get its head above water, and eventually to suc- 
ceed in swallowing up one of its rivals, the “ Zuid Afrikaan.”’ 

It is but natural, that one should be tempted to ask, what 
it was that enabled the ‘“ Volksvriend’’ to keep going during 
those six difficult years of depression, 1863—68. First and 
foremost, of course, one must place the indomitable pluck and 
perseverance of its editor, but even this would have been of no 
avail, had it not been for the struggle which was raging in the 
church in those years. Judged solely as a newspaper the 


2) 


‘“Volksvriend’’ could never have continued to exist alongside of 
its powerful rivals; but, as the sole mouthpiece of the Conser- 
vative party in this remarkable contest, it was a distinct factor 
in the struggle, its views had to be considered, and it had needs 
to be supported by all true adherents of the orthodox faith. It 
is well then here to give a brief survey of the great battle of the 
Dutch Reformed Church against the forces of Liberalism. 

The Synod of 1862 had long been looked. forward to with 
a feeling of anxious expectancy; all things seemed to promise, 
that the two parties would now at last mingle in the dust of 
conflict. Nor did the issue belie the anticipation. Very early 
in the course of the proceedings, the first case came up, that 
of the Rev. S. P. Naude. This gentleman had made use of 
certain equivocal expressions, and had thereupon been reproved 
by the Rev. J. H. Neethling, of ‘Stellenbosch, in an open letter 
to his (Naude’s) congregation. Naude brought the matter up 
before the Synod, but a vote of censure on him was passed by 
a large majority. The first fall had thus obviously gone to the 
Orthodox party. But in their next attack the Liberals were more 
successful. The elder of Malmesbury, Mr. Ludolff, appealed to 
the Courts against the admission to the Synod of representatives 
from the Republics, and succeeded in gaining the verdict, which 
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carried with it the separation of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
in what are now the four Provinces of the Union. This decision 
threw a doubt on the legality of the previous actions of the 
Synod, and it was consequently necessary to adjourn the session 
in order to find out from the Courts, what the position really 
was. 


But in the meanwhile a peculiar situation had arisen in the 
body itself. In the course of a discussion, the Rev. J. J. Kotze, 
of Darling, who had but lately returned from Holland, electri- 
fied the Synod by declaring that he could not accept the whole 
of the catechism, which contained the teachings of the Church. 
One article in particular he positively denied, namely, that man 
is continually inclined to all evil. Needless to say this state- 
ment occasioned a flutter in the ministerial dovecotes; efforts 
were made to get him to retract, but without success, and feel- 
ing began to run high, when the decision of the Courts above 
referred to was given, and the case had to be left over till the 
following year. 

In all these disputes, the “Volksvriend,’’ then under Rev. 
Thomson, had stood out as a champion of Orthodoxy, and it 
was on this occasion that the “ Volksblad’’ really definitely 
came out as an avowed supporter of the Liberal cause, while the 
“Zuid Afrikaan’’ still continued for some time to take a more 
or less neutral attitude. 


In April, 1863, the Court gave its decision in favour of the 
Synod, in the case in which the legality of its decisions was 
called into question, and the body reassembled on October 15th. 
The piece de resistance was undoubtedly to be the Kotze case. 
The recalcitrant minister still stubbornly refused to retract his 
statement, and eventually the Synod resolved that in case of his 
failing to do so, he must cease to be a minister of the Church. 
This was carried by 58 votes to 24, and as Kotze still refused 
to yield, the Synod proceeded to appoint ministers to take his 
place in the services at Darling. But the congregation did not 
hesitate to show itself on the side of its pastor, and when the 
Moderator of the Synod, the Rev. Mr. Murray himself, went 
as the first of these, the church-doors were locked in his face, 
‘and the members of the church flatly refused to hsten to any- 
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one, save their own minister. The question then came up before 
the Synodical Committee on April 19th, 1864 and it was finally 
decided to suspend Kotze from his office in the Church. But in 
the previous year a Church Defence Associaton had been 
formed by the Liberals. This society took up the cudgels for Mr. 
Kotze, and an appeal against the sentence was lodged before 
the Supreme Court of the Colony. The case came up on the 
23rd August, and the verdict went against the Synod. At the 
game time the Synodical Committee had another case to deal 
with—that of the Rev. T. F. Burgers, of Hanover, who was 
accused on hearsay evidence of having denied the existence 
of a personal devil, and having propounded other similar Liberal 
doctrines. Burgers was also suspended, and he too appealed to 
the Court, and on 27th April, 1865, judgment went in his 
favour. 

These events were, of course, accompanied by tremendous con- 
troversy in the Dutch press, nor were the English journalists less 
concerned over the suspension by Bishop Grey of Bishop Colenso 
of Natal for his heretical doctrines, as expounded in his work on 
the Pentateuch, and the latter’s successful appeal to the Privy 
Council.* But in the “ Volksvriend’’ and the “ Volksblad,’’ the 
battle was waged with especial fervour, and the “ Zuid Afrikaan,’’ 
which was coming more and more to the front as a champion of 
Liberalism, helped to raise its share of dust. In both the 
editorial and the correspondence columns of the two former 
papers the battle raged loud and long; neither paper abstained 
from personalities, nor from ascribing unworthy motives to its 
opponents. The “ Volksvriend,’’ then as far as the Church 
question went, still clearly under the dominance of the ministers, 
could not be acquitted of the charge of evincing a good deal of the 
odium theologicum, which in those days had passed into a 
proverb, and even went so far as to accuse the judges in the 
case of partiality to Burgers. 

But the tide was flowing strongly against Orthodoxy. As a 
last resort the Synodical Committee, holding that the 
Judges had exceeded their province, decided to appeal to the 


appointed Rev. W. K. Macrorie in place of Bishop Colenso. The latter 
still refused to yield and the result was that two independent churches 
existed in Natal under the rival Bishops. 
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Privy Council in the case of Burgers; Mr. Murray was sent to 
England to fight the case, but the appeal was quashed. “A new 
phase in the situation now presented itself. Both Kotze and 
Burgers resumed charge of their congregations and presented 
themselves at the next meeting of the Ring or Presbytery. 
Both were refused sitting, and both appealed to the Courts. 
Again they were successful, and the Rings were ordered to admit 
them. But they persisted in their policy of resistance, and 
rather than admit a minister who had been suspended by the 
Synod, they decided not to meet again, till the superior 
body should have had time to come to some decision. For a time 
the noise of battle died down, and the church element became 
less prominent in the “ Volksvriend,’’? but the meeting of the 
Synod on October 8th, 1867, again revived the old interest. 
There was a long debate, but on the 15th the Synod again ad- 
journed, arranging to be called together again by the Synodical 
Committee, as there appeared still some possibility of an escape 
from the position of admitting the recalcitrant ministers as 
members of the body. Some uncertain point was again referred 
to the Privy Council, but it was again decided against the 
Synod. 

For a long time the Orthodox party stuck out. The Synodi- 
cal Committee refused to call a meeting of the Synod, and matters 
were allowed to drift. But interest in no wise died out. The 
arrival of the Rev. D. P. Faure, who established a Free Pro- 
testant Church in Cape Town, gave fresh vigour to the struggle, 
which had throughout been waged in pamphlet and newspaper, 
but the eventual effect of this step was ‘that the scene of battle 
was transferred from the inside of the Church to the outside. 
At length it was felt that the session could no longer be 
postponed. It. seemed too, that the danger of yielding would now 
be less, as the disaffected members were associating themselves 
with the new Church, and in April, 1870, by a small majority 
the Committee decided to call the Synod to meet on October 18th. 
When the meeting took place there was a historic debate, 28 
members voted in favour of a proposal to continue the attitude 
of resistance, but they were in a hopeless minority, and by a 
majority of eight votes, a proposal to readmit the two ministers 
was carried. They remained in the Church, Kotze till he retired 
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in old age, Burgers, till he was eleated President of the Transvaal 
in 1872. Such was the great struggle of the Dutch Reformed. 
Church in South Africa. On the face of it the Liberals had been 
victorious; but in reality their power had been quenched in the 
long struggle, their forces were divided by the establishment of 
the Free Protestant Church, and owing to the foundation of the 
Theological Seminary, and the institution of the collogwum 
doctum,* they could get no recruits to swell their ranks. 


The attitude of the “ Volksvriend’’ had been throughout 
in support of the extreme Orthodox position; but towards the 
end of the struggle the paper obviously approximated to the 
moderate view, which favoured the readmission of the two min- 
isters, and though during the session of the Synod, some of the 
articles were obviously written by the extremists, this marked 
the last expiring effort of the Christian Printing Union to exer- 
cise any dominance over the views of the paper, for just about 
that time it passed definitely into Hofmeyr’s hands. 

For ‘‘ Jan Volksvriend,’”’ for such was the name by which the 
editor of the paper had come to be known, these were strenuous 
years, but yet he managed to find time for other things besides the 
work of the office. Never, not even as a boy, was he devoid of 
ambition, and he could not help feeling, that there was sometlring 
better within his reach, than to be a struggling literary hack all 
his years; and that it was necessary still further to equip himself 
for success in after life. Hence we find that the love of reading, 
which had been engendered in him in boyhood, was further culti- 
vated in these years. One very interesting relic of these days sur- 
vives :—a book, where, in his own handwriting, we have some sort. 
of a list of the books, which he read each month, and his opinions 


of them. His criticism is acute and not without interest. On 
van Lennep’s ‘‘ Ferdinand Huijck’’ he comments :—‘‘Plot intri- 
cate, but not well worked out. Tragic conclusion, but with 
some humour running through the whole. Seems to have read 


Dickens’ Pickwick Papers before writing his work, and to have 
copied the character of Sam Weller and the rascally actor to some 
extent.’’ 


‘ 


“*The name Sot thee inquiry into their anes i which all intending minis- 
ters of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa, who have received 
their training abroad, have to submit. 


LE AMULET 


‘* Jan Volksvriend.’’ (Taken at age of twenty). 
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There follows a list of some 260 books, which comprised his 
library in 1870. We find a very large number of religious works, 
also books on science. The rest may be referred to the head 
of General Literature, and make up a very good collection of Eng- 
lish and Dutch classics, the former predominating. We have for 
instance Vondel, Cats, Beets, Bilderdijk and Koetsveld among the 
Dutch writers, and Shakespeare, Prescott, Byron, Sterne, Burns, 
Miss Edgeworth, Lytton, Jane Austen, Macaulay, Dickens, Scott, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Thomson, Goldsmith, Addison, Cowper, 
Crabbe, Artemus Ward, Gray, Milton, Disraeli, Lever, Bright’s 
Speeches and Holmes among the English, while he also possessed 
English translations of foreign classics, and a copy of Chambers’ 
Encyclopaedia. Surely not a bad collection for a young man of 
25, not overburdened with this world’s goods, and at a time when 
books were less cheap and less common than they are to-day. 


In another direction, too, Jan Hofmeyr worked hard at equip- 
ping himself for the future—in the line of public speaking. In 
conjunction with the Rev. Andrew Murray, under whom he also 
served as teacher of a Sunday School Class in the poorer quarters, 
he got together a circle of young men, who met weekly in the old 
Town House to discuss the questions of the day. Of this “‘ Mutual 
Improvement Society,’’ for so it was called, Mr. Murray was the 
President, but Jan Hofmeyr was really the moving spirit. The 
Society was founded in 1863, and its proceedings were in English. 
Of two debates alone is there any record. The one was a discus- 
sion on the use and abuse of the reading of novels, between Hof- 
meyr and the future Prof. Marais; the other a debate which he 
fought with the President himself, on the question whether gun- 
powder or the press had been the cause of greater injury. 
Hofmeyr was in this instance disloyal to his own profession ; he in- 
dicted the press, and the majority sided with him. 

This Society did not however last very long. In August, 
1865, the Young Men’s Christian Association was started and Mr. 
Murray became the first President, Mr. W. E. Moore being 
elected Vice-President. At first however the members of the 
Society refused to join with the new Association, they wanted 
something more purely secular, and so for some time they con- 
tinued as an independent body, with Hofmeyr as President. In 
1867, however, Hofmeyr threw in his lot with the Association, 
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and was one of those who did much of the spade-work in con- 
nection with that body. A Mutual Improvement Class had been 
started in connection with the Association, and it was chiefly in 
this that he came to the front. The meetings, as we are told, “were 
held in a little room, ill-lit with an oil-lamp, and situated in 
Adderley Street, on the corner, now occupied by Messrs. W. 
Duncan.’’ There were about 24 members, but only some 10 or 
12 attended regularly; at times there were 15, and on one 
occasion ladies were admitted and the attendance increased con- 
siderably. But the debates were none the less strenuous. Many 
of the subjects discussed were historical, as for instance, ““ Was 
Mahomed an imposter?’’ ‘‘ Was Bacon guilty of the crimes with 
which he was charged?’ “Was the execution of Anne Boleyn 
justifiable ?’’ All this would have appealed to young Hofmeyr 
with his historical bent, but it was chiefly in debates on political 
subjects that he shone, and the ability that he showed as a speaker is 
still recalled. Responsible Government he strongly opposed, the 
Voluntary Principle he declared would mean the ruination of the 
country, and no doubt he would have had much to say on such 
subjects, as the imposition of an Excise, and the ability of the 
Colony to support itself on its own resources. Early in 1868, 
Hofmeyr was elected member of the Committee of the Associa- 
tion, and he held office for a year. Though after that he did not 
seek re-election, he continued to render the Association yeoman 
service, and remained a member till his death, while he fre- 
quently spoke of the great assistance, which his early connection 
with it proved to him, when once he plunged into the 
whirlpool of political life. 

One little anecdote of these days remains to be recorded, in- 
teresting in so far as it goes to show, that all the difficulties 
with which Hofmeyr had to fight had not crushed out of him 
the strain of humour, which ran through his composition. One 
of the amusements in those days was a walk round the Kloof, 
a halt being perhaps called at the Round House for refreshments 
and an impromptu dance. It was on an occasion such as this, 
that Jan Hofmeyr was one of a party of young men, and as they 
returned via Sea Point, he suggested to them that they should 
remove from their hinges the gates of the various properties, 
which they passed. They did so. A few days later the 
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“ Volksvriend’’’ appeared, and in it was an account of some ras- 
cally fellows, who had maliciously damaged the property of the 
good people of Sea Point, while they were threatened with dire 
pains and penalties in case of discovery. Who the writer of this 
was, need not be mentioned, but the name of the chief culprit in 
the outrage, the Seapointers never discovered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE “ZUID AFRIKAAN.”’—MR. HOFMEYR AS JOUR- 
NALIST. (1871-—81.) 


To the proprietors of the ‘‘ Volksvriend’’ the choice of Jan 
Hofmeyr had appeared somewhat in the nature of a forlorn hope. 
But, if they had been injudicious in the choice of their first editor 
and unfortunate in the case of the second, they proved in their 
third attempt at selection to have been gifted with a foresight, 
which one would hardly have expected them to display. In this 
case, at least, the forlorn hope succeeded, and the ‘‘ Volksvriend ”’ 
was enabled at length to attain to man’s estate. 


But it was not till 1869 that the paper began to show signs of 
development, or any substantial improvement. About the mid- 
dle of that year, it became obvious that the long lane had at length 
reached its turning, that there was at last some possibility of the 
paper making itself worthy of the position which its originators 
had intended it te occupy. The few hundred pounds profit, which 
had accrued from the sale of Mr. Murray’s book, were sunk in the 
business, and devoted to the improvement of the paper. The 
result was that about July there was a distinctly noticeable im- 
provement in its standard. The editorial articles became more 
general and less ecclesiastical, the reports of the proceedings of 
Parliament were fuller, and the news columns came to be better 
adapted to the requirements of popular taste. Special features 
were also added, and at length we find the paper becoming less de- 
pendent on advertisements. Previously a good many non-paying 
advertisements had been inserted to fill up space, and maintain the 
““Volksvriend’s’’ position as an advertising medium. These it 
was now found possible to dispense with, and to replace by a more 
satisfactory class. 


Coincident with the improvement in the ‘‘ Volksvriend,’’ 
there was an equally noticeable decline in the standards of the 
“ Zuid Afrikaan.’”’ At the beginning of 1868 the partnership 
between Smuts and Lotz, the joint owners, was dissolved ; the lat- 
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ter had been offered by his old friend, Jan Brand, the post of Land- 
drost in the Free State, and had accepted. About the same time 
the “Zuid Afrikaan’”’ lost the services of its leader-writer, Dr. 
Changuion, who, in spite of the sometimes eminently unpractical 
and reprehensibly anti-British tone of his writing, had always pro- 
vided readable articles, and had done mucli to secure the popu- 
larity of the paper, for which he wrote. Smuts, the remaining 
partner, was consequently left dependent on his own resources, and 
had to carry on the business of the paper single-handed as well as 
to provide the editorial matter. But he no longer possessed either 
the energy or the ability of his younger days. The times had ad- 
vanced, and he was now unable to push the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan,’’ as 
he had pushed it thirty years before; what was more, though his 
editorials had done well enough in the days when there was no 
competition, the weakness and uncertainty which characterised his 
writing, could not meet with the approval of more strenuous times. 
The consequences soon became evident. The paper had to be 
diminished in size by almost a half, advertisers fell away, and even 
during the session of Parliament, all the news, which still appeared 
both in English and Dutch, had to be condensed into a single four- 
page sheet. From a news point of view there was no longer much 
to choose between the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan’’ and the ‘‘ Volksvriend ”’ ; 
the latter had at last caught up to its older rival. It was ap- 
parent that, at that time of depression, there could be no room in 
Cape Town for three Dutch papers; the “ Volksblad,’’ under the 
energetic van de Sandt de Villiers, had already made its position 
secure, and it seemed, that in the competition for the second place, 
the prize was to fall to the younger and more enterprising “‘ Volks- 
vriend.’’ 


But it was hardly fair, that the Christian Printing Union 


should be allowed to reap, where it had not sown. During all 
those years of difficulty, the directors had practically stood aloof 
from the struggle. They had welcomed the ‘‘ Volksvriend’’ as a 


means of disseminating their views and pressing the interests of 
their party; but financially they had given no help; they had in 
fact had none to give. They had been compelled to watch the 
frail bark tossing in the sea of depression, and beyond their good 
wishes, they had had nothing to offer to secure its safe arrival in 


port, and, now that by the consummate skill of its pilot it had come 
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within sight of harbour, it was not fair that they should come for- 
ward to rob him of the fruits of his well-earned success. What 
was more, they had no means of meeting any claim, which Mr. 
Hofmeyr might put forward for arrears of salary and other ex- 
penses. Hence we find that on the 3rd September, 1870, a 
contract was entered into between the five ministers and Mr. Hof- 
meyr. The deed of agreement stated that the members of the 
Association, having decided to withdraw from the publication of 
the ‘‘ Volksvriend,’’ and dissolve the body, agreed to sell to 
Hofmeyr the type and printing material belonging to them and all 
right and interest in the paper and all claims due to them. In 
consideration of such sale, Mr. Hofmeyr was to release them from 
all claims for salary and for disbursements made by him for their 
account. 

Tt seems to have been understood that during the session of the 
Synod of 1870, the articles of the leaders of orthodoxy should still 
be placed in the editorial columns, and while previous to the ses- 
sion, the ‘‘ Volksvriend ’’ had expressed itself guardedly, and in 
fact inclined to the opinion that Kotze and Burgers should be re- 
admitted, we find that during the meetings the tone of the 
paper approximated to the point of view of the minority, which 
was for the maintenance of the passive resistance attitude. But 
once the session had come to an end, the ‘‘ Volksvriend ”’ freed 
itself completely from ecclesiastical control. It now openly ap- 
proves of the final decision of the Synod, and for the rest all but 
refuses to take any part in religious controversy. The motto, 
which had from the very beginning appeared on the front page, was 
omitted, the paper is no longer styled a “ Religious and Social 
’’ and instead of being “published by the Christian 
Printing Union,’’ it is now “ published by J. H. Hofmeyr, Jr., 6 
Hout Street, Cape Town. 


Newspaper, 


Pa 


Immediately after success had crowned his efforts in negotiating 
with the proprietors of the “ Volksvriend,’’ Hofmeyr attempted 
to come to terms with the owner of the “Zuid Afrikaan.’’ 
Some time before Smuts had succumbed to a serious nervous break- 
down, and it seemed to be an excellent opportunity to effect a 
purchase. A contract was accordingly drawn up in September, 
1870, and submitted to him for signature. But there were seve- 
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ral points to which he made objection, and the proposed sale was 
consequently for the moment abandoned. 


But it soon appeared to be impossible to carry on the “ Zuid 
Afrikaan’’ with any measure of success. In size it diminished 
yet further, and its advertisements came to be no more numerous 
than those of the ‘‘ Volksvriend ’’ had been eight years before. The 
~ Volksvriend ’’ on the other hand was placing itself on a thorough- 
ly sound financial basis, and the editor was at last able to draw 
for himself something like a satisfactory salary. Smuts did not fail 
to recognize the position. Repeated attacks of illness compelled 
him to give way, and at length he agreed to a contract, the terms 
of which were even less advantageous than those of the last had 
been. The annual payment to him for which the first contract had 
provided, was diminished, and we find no mention of the stipula- 
tion of the payment of an annuity to his widow in the event of 
his death. On minor points, however, an effort was made to meet 
his wishes, and on August 21st, 1871, the contract was signed, 
the first number of the “Zuid Afrikaan verenigd met (incorporated 
with) de Volksvriend’’ appearing on the 2nd September. Smuts 
retired from all active connection with the business, which thence- 
forward went under the name of Smuts and Hofmeyr. 

Neither paper had definitely announced the imtended amal- 
gamation, but the last issue of the ‘“‘ Zuid Afrikaan’’ contained an 
article expounding the principles of the new regime, although there 
is no word of an intended incorporation of the “ Volksvriend ? with 
the paper. The days of publication, it was announced, would in 
future be Wednesdays and Saturdays (the old ‘“‘ Volksvriend’’ days 
of publication), and not Mondays and Thursdays (the old ** Zuid 
Afrikaan ’’ days). Promises were given, that improvements would 
be introduced in the supply of news, and it was announced further, 
that it was intended in future to devote more attention to the 
Dutch readers. Only a leading article, and as a rule no news 
would appear in English. As a result of these changes, the sub- 
scription would be raised for country readers. In the main the 
paper was in all but name a continuation of the old “ Volksvriend.’’ 
A few features were taken over from the “ Zuid Afrikaan,’’ but 
the general character was that of the other paper. As to the tone 
of the new journal, it was that of the “ Volksvriend’’ not that of 


the “Zuid Afrikaan.’’ : 
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It was but natural that the amalgamation of two papers, once 
in strong opposition to one another should give rise to comment. 
The “ Volksblad’’ claimed the event as a crushing defeat of the 


Orthodox party, and published the following mocking lines: 


Jan:—Kom, hoor toch reis, mijn beste maat, 
Die ou vrou van die Wale Straat, 
Het met die “ Volksvriend’’ gaan getrou. 
Zo’n huwelik was nog nooit op touw. 


Piet :—Maar, wat zeg Horak? 


Klaas:—Wel, Horak sé op Mosselbaai 
Het iets gebeur oek net so fraai ; 
Verlede maand het hij getrou 
Een jonge man en oude vrou ; 
Die vrou was zestig, en ja wrintig, 
Die man die was maar een-en-twintig. 


But in fact the “ Zuid Afrikaan’’ had, especially in politics, 
never been quite as Liberal as the “‘ Volksblad,’’ for instance, and 
its sentiments had in recent years come round more and more to 
the Conservative standpoint of the “ Volksvriend.’’ And in any 
case, as the papers had always agreed on such questions as the An- 
nexation of the Diamond Fields, which then provided the main 
topic of discussion,»sthe change from Liberalism to Conservatism on 
the part of the “Zuid Afrikaan’’ was less evident, than might 
otherwise have appeared likely. The ‘“ Volksvriend’’ too, gave 
up something in the amalgamation. Though after the transfer of 
the ownership of the paper to Mr. Hofmeyr, it had lost its strictly 
Orthodox bias, it was still considered as more or less of an Orthodox 
organ. But after the amalgamation a fair field was given to both 
sides in the controversy, and though the paper itself supported the 
Orthodox view, and was commonly looked upon as the organ of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, the ecclesiastical element came to 
play a subordinate part altogether, and to yield precedence to the 
great events, which were happening in the political world.. It was 
largely no doubt on account of this change of attitude that 
‘“ Elpis,’’? which had been suspended, when the ‘‘ Volksvriend ’’ 
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was started, was again published, though in a somewhat different 
form, by the Orthodox party. But that the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan”’ 
was not looked upon as a hostile paper is shown by the fact, that 
this periodical as well as other religious literature was printed by 
the firm of Smuts and Hofmeyr. 


When Hofmeyr took over the “ Zuid Afrikaan’’ it was all but 
on its last legs. Had the sale been delayed but a few months, the 
long and honourable career of the paper would have had to be 
closed. Advertisements had all but disappeared from its columns, 
nearly all the subscribers had withdrawn their names, and it seemed 
impossible to continue the publication. The energy of the new 
editor, however, changed everything. Copies continued to be sent 
to all the old subscribers, most of them agreed to have their sub- 
scriptions renewed, the amalgamation of the two papers led to a 
great improvement in the advertisements, and after the first six 
months’ working, the new proprietor was able to show a fair-sized 
balance. The financial position of the paper steadily improved. 
The death of Mr. Smuts in May, 1873 brought with it a decrease 
in the expenditure, though Mr. Hofmeyr of his own accord con- 
tinued to pay an annual subsidy to the widow; he himself only 
drew a small portion of the annual profits, and devoted the major 
part of the surplus each year to the development of the business. 
The result was that the profits rose rapidly, and when in 1881 
the busiress was sold, Mr. Hofmeyr had been able to save suffi- 
cient to ensure him a comfortable livelihood for the rest of his 
life. 

The person, to whom the “ Zuid Afrikaan 
Hollander, Hendmk Regter by name. He had long been on the 
staff of the “‘ Volksvriend,’”’ had been then appointed sub-editor of 
the ‘“ Volksblad,’’ and finally exchanged this post for a similar 
one on the “Zuid Afrikaan.’’ When Mr. Hofmeyr found that 
his political labours required too much attention to permit of his 


? 


was sold, was a 


retaining the cares and worries of newspaper management, it was 
to Regter that he gave the opportunity of purchasing the business. 
The contract was signed on the 29th July, 1881, and thenceforth 
the firm came to be known as Hofmeyr and Regter, Mr. Hofmeyr 
abandoning all financial interest in the business. He undertook, 
however, for a period of five years to provide for the editing of 


the “ Tijdschrift,’’ and to furnish leaders regularly for insertion 
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in each issue of the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan,’’ and was also to have sole 
and uninterrupted direction and control of the political opinions 
acivanced by that paper. But Mr. Hofmeyr soon found it incen- 
venient to continue the editorship of the paper. There were taues, 
when for reasons of policy he did not wish that his opinions should 
be published abroad, and it was irksome, that everything that ap- 
peared in the “ Zuid Afrikaan,’’ should be put down to his credit. 
Consequently at the end of 1883, he retired from the editorship 
and satisfied himself with an occasional leader when the editor was 
away, or a word of advice to guide the policy of the paper. In the 
meanwhile, Hendrik Regter had died, and had been succeeded by 
his son Jan, who appointed Dr. van Oordt to fill the editorial 
chair. 


The “Zuid Afrikaan,’’ however, did not represent Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s sole achievement in journalism. We have mentioned the 
“ Tijdschrift ’? above; we must now note the circumstances of its 
establishment. We shall see later how the eighth decade of the 
century marked the beginnings of national revival; the * Tijd- 
schrift’’’ was one of the evidences of this. The first series of the 
* Tijdschrift,’’ to which allusion has already been made, had been 
published at a time, when the Dutch Afrikander element was stil] 
a commanding factor in the social life of the day; before the un- 
friendly attitude of the British Government and its studied neglect 
of the aspirations of the Dutch-speaking portion of the population 
had crushed all life and being out of whatever national feeling 
there might have been in existence; but though it did much, and 
continued to last till 1843, it was unlikely, that a magazine ap- 
pearing in the Dutch language alone, should maintain itself in the 
face of ali the efforts, which were made to discourage the use of 
that language, and at a time, when it was not even possible for a 
Dutch newspaper to be published without reprinting all its news 
in English. But the time had come for a revival; the events in 
connection with the Diamond Fields had prepared the way, and the 
“ Volksblad ’’ with that disinterested patriot, van de Sandt de 
Villers, in the editorial chair, was, now that the bustle of church 
controversy had died away, conjointly with the “ Zuid Afrikaan,” 
doing its best to awaken national life, the du Toits and their 
friends were working in a similar direction at the Paarl, and the 
time seemed ripe to strike out once more. Mr. Hofmeyr seized the 
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opportunity. What step to take was not yet clear to him, so in 
order to feel his way, he published in August, 1877, in the “ Zuid 
Afrikaan,’’ a letter signed ‘“ Hollandsche Afrikaner,” but, it is 
almost certain, written by himself, in which he suggested, that an 
Association should be formed to promote the use of the Dutch 
language, and invited others to give their views on the subject. 
Many letters were received in reply ; some maintained that such a 
step should not be taken, as English must necessarily always be 
the language of the country (an argument to which the editor 
rephed by quoting the example of Wales), but the majority recog- 
nized, that there was a distinct need among the Dutch-speaking 
portion of the population for a general literature to foster the 
love of reading, where such already existed, or to arouse it, where 
it was yet dormant. Among the objects of the proposed Associa- 
tion had been the publication of a Magazine or Tijdschrift, and 
this Mr. Hofmeyr decided to carry through, and leave the rest to 
time. In November, the proposed publication was announced, and 
on the Ist December the following advertisement appeared in the 
“Zuid Afrikaan”’ : 


THE “ZUID AFRIKAANSE TIJDSCHRIFT.”’ 


Having received requests to that effect from various quarters, 
the undersigned, assisted by a few Colonial writers, intends to pub- 
lish from the 1st February and thenceforward a Dutch Magazine 
under the name of the “Zuid Afrikaanse Tijdschrift ’’ (New Series). 

This Magazine will consist of general discussions and _ stories. 
There will be a definite section devoted to Agriculture, under the 
editorship of a practical and scientific farmer, also a record in 
popular style of the principal scientific discoveries and inventions 
of the time, and a brief account of philosophical and theological 
books, 

Subscription 12s. 6d. per annum. 

The object of the paper is to provide simple and good reading 
matter for the Dutch-speaking public, and not to promote the in- 
terests of any one party. 

Religious and political controversy will be avoided. 


J. H. HOFMEYR. 
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Mr. Hofmeyr edited the Magazine, and also had charge of the 
scientific section, while Prof. Marais took the theological part, and 
Mr. F. W. Reitz, a sheep-farmer, of Swellendam, the division. 
devoted to agriculture. The first number of the paper appeared 
in February, 1878, and it proved an immediate success. When 
Mr. Hofmeyr abandoned the “Zuid Afrikaan,’’ he still continued 
to edit the “ Tijdschrift,’’ and only ceased to do so in 1891, two 
years before the publication was finally stopped. In his hands the 
magazine played a great part in developing the literary instincts 
of the Dutch-speaking Africanders, and arousing in them that love 
of reading, which Mr. Hofmeyr felt they needed so badly. 


One other product of Mr. Hofmeyr’s literary activity must be 
noted. Cape Town in the seventies was all agog with the new craze 
of Spiritualism. It was the main subject of discussion at 
street-corners, and in public places; it invaded the correspondence 
columns of the newspapers, and we even find, that for some time, 
a journal devoted to spiritualistic matter was published in the city. 
One gets an idea of the vogue, which it had obtained, from the 
fact, that on one occasion a case, which came before the Criminal 
Sessions, had to be retried, because one of the Jurymen would per- 


tA) 


sist in standing out for a verdict of “not guilty,’’ as he had re- 
ceived a spirit message to the effect, that the prisoner was inno- 
cent. 

Mr. Hofmeyr, always interested in psychic phenomena, followed 
the new movement with interest, and in 1876 there was pub- 
lished a sixty-page booklet, consisting in the main of reprints of 
articles from his pen, which had appeared in the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan.’’ 
The object of the writer was to show, that spiritualism was 
neither humbug, nor Satanic in its origin, nor due to a real action 
of spirits, but that it was caused by the psychic or odylic force, 
which is responsible for mesmerism and clairvoyance. The interest 
of the booklet does not lie in its matter, which, though it does show 
a good deal of originality and independence of thought, is admit- 
tedly based on a work of an American writer, but in the fact, that 
we have here an attempt to get the Dutch-speaking people to read. 
The writer shows a complete mastery of the language, and the way, 
in which a somewhat difficult subject is treated, compels admiration. 
The clearness of the thought and the lightness of the touch com- 
bined to make the booklet very popular at the time. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s Journalistic Policy. 17 


Before bringing to an end this account of Mr. Hofmeyr’s con- 
nection with the newspaper press, it may be well to set down some 
of the dominant notes of his newspaper policy, and to form some 
judgment of his abilities as a journalist. | What position the 
‘Volksvriend,’’ and after it, the “ Zuid Afrikaan,’’ took up in the 
struggle between the political parties, will appear later; for the 
present, it will be sufficient to note, that it was not unnatural, that 
a paper, which had been founded as the mouthpiece of Conservatism 
in matters affecting the Church, should adopt a Conservative atti- 
tude in matters affecting the State as well. 


In many ways the views advanced in the ‘‘ Volksvriend ’”’ and 
the “‘Zuid Afrikaan ’’ are of marked interest: they are put forward, 
perhaps by a youthful enthusiast, and contain much of which 
maturer years would have expressed disapproval, but for all that, 
we very often get a glimpse, however dim, of the policy of the 
statesman of the future. 

From the very beginning of his journalistic career, Hofmeyr 
displayed a feeling of attachment to the British connection, com- 
bined with an ardent loyalty to South Africa and its interests, and 
a love for the institutions and language of the Dutch Afrikander. 
On the occasion of the marriage of King Edward VII., then Prince 
of Wales, the ‘‘Volksvriend,’’ after calling on all to take part in 
the festivities, goes on to say* :— 

“ Tt would be a good thing if the inhabitants of this country were 
more aware, how much gratitude they owe to the mild and beneficent 
rule of Britain. We should have a year or two’s experience of the 
dominance of a France or a Russia; then many a one, who is at present 
secretly dissatisfied Ww ith England, would long to have the days of Vic- 
toria return again.’ 

On the occasions of the Queen’s Birthday, the paper repeatedly 
lays emphasis on the fairness of the British Government as com- 
pared with that of other powers. The fact, too, that the ‘‘ Volks- 
vriend ’’ again and again declares itself in favour of the Republics 
returning to British rule, is also evidence that the editor felt, that 
there was not the least reason for the Colony to seek to separate 
itself from the Empire, of which it formed an integral part. 
Although this feeling of attachment to the British Crown was not 
as yet counterbalanced by the equally strong desire for South 


*¢ Volksvriend,’’? 18th May, 1863. 
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African Home Rule, which was to characterise his subsequent 
policy, though in fact he was quite prepared to allow the Colony 
to remain under the direct sway of Downing Street, rather than 
under Ministers of its own, yet there is in the ‘“‘ Volksvriend ”’ all 
the germs of the nationalism, which was to characterize its editor’s 
subsequent policy. 

In those days, nationalism was not yet fashionable; it 
was not yet the popular thing to press the claims of the 
Dutch language; not even newspapers ventured to do that 
too often. Those were the days, when an English journalist could 
describe the South African College as a hotbed of disaffection, 
where all that was disloyal to the British Crown was fostered, and 
could protest against the very existence of the Dutch language in a 
land under British rule. It was with a certain amount of timidity, 
therefore, that the editor of the “ Volksvriend ’’ ventured to raise 
at times the standard of a sounder nationalism. The proper 
policy he rightly considered was that of educating his people up to 
the position of being able to claim their rights, and this, through 
his paper, he attempted to do; but, in the meanwhile, he did not 
hesitate to put in a word on his own account in favour of the Dutch 
language and Dutch traditions. Repeatedly he had to reply to 
attacks on that language, or to protest against its neglect by such 
bodies as the Board of Public Examiners, or the University, which 
succeeded it; and it was in connection with the educational ques- 
tion that he penned one of the strongest articles, which he wrote 
during his connection with the ‘‘ Volksvriend.’’ Professor Gill, of 
Graaff-Reinet, had injudiciously attacked the speaking of Dutch, 
and the ‘‘ Volksvriend’’ comments as follows* :— 


‘« Just what does Mr. Gill want? Surely not, that the youth of 
Graaff-Reinet shall speak mo Dutch at all. If that is the case, then we 
fear that his request for support will be as the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, and that when grey hairs shall have made him their 
captive, he will still have to complain of his ‘ great stumbling-block.’ 
Tt is indeed a disgrace that an educational institution like the Graaff- 
Reinet College, established by a Dutch-speaking population, and 
attended almost exclusively by sons of Dutch-speaking parents, should 


make absolutely mo provision for thorough instruction in the Dutch 
language.” 


Full development had not yet come to the national leader, but 
in these words we can almost catch the feeling, which inspired an 
address like 7s ’¢ Ons Hrnst?, to be delivered in the evening of his 
life, after forty years had passed. 


*“Volksvniend,’’? 25th December, 1867. 
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In the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan,’’ as edited by Hofmeyr, one gets a 
somewhat more developed nationalism. The national conscience 
was beginning to be awakened, the treatment of the Republics in 
the questions arising out of the discovery of the Diamond Fields 
had stirred men’s feelings, and it was possible to come out more 
openly with one’s sentiments, and to press the claims of the Dutch 
language more frequently and with more insistence. Attention is 
repeatedly drawn to inequalities in the political and educational 
system ; the University is attacked for the non-representation of the 
Dutch portion of the population on that body; the South African 
College is attacked for the inefficient provision made for the teach- 
ing of Dutch after the death of Prof. Heyns, and strong protests 
are made against the attempt to Anglicize the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Cape Town. On the position of the Dutch language in 
education, the “Zuid Afrikaan’’ writes as follows:—‘If no 
freedom was felt to place Dutch on equal terms with English, it 
would at least have been possible to assign to it even a subordinate 
position.’’ Referring to its treatment by the State the paper con- 
tains the following * :— 

“Those who have anything to do with the Courts must know Dutch. 
Candidates for the Advocate’s Examination must have a Second Class 

tertificate, but to obtain that no Dutch is required. As modern language, 
the candidate may choose German or French or Dutch. For the Indian 
Civil Servant from England, a knowledge of Hindostani, is compulsory ; 
but the South African official, who grows up in Dutch-speaking sur- 
roundings. need not know a letter of the language, spoken by the great 
majority of the inhabitants. The Government ought to enact, that all 
eandidates for the First Class Certificate in Law shall have to choose 
Dutch as their modern language at the Second Class Examination. We 
pride ourselves on the fact, that we have a truly Colonial Government ; 
if that is so, let it do its duty to both Colonial languages. 

There is always a danger for those, who press vigorously the 
claims of a language, that they should make that the end of all 
their political desires. From this tendency Jan Hofmeyr was for- 
tunately free. In an article dealing with the establishment of the 
Good Hope Seminary in Cape Town, he writes as follows | :— 

‘The Committee promises at the same time, that special care will 
be taken that all who desire it, shall receive a thorough instruction in 
the Dutch language. Naturally, we are pleased at that. At any rate, 


there seems for the present no immediate prospect of the destruction 
of the Dutch language in the Colony. But there is something higher 


* Duyid-Afrikaan,’’? 29th January, 1873. 
+ Zuid-Afrikaan,’’? 5th July, 1873. 
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than the mere learning of the Dutch language, something that we hope 
will not be lacking at the Good Hope Seminary. It is the development 
of a true Colonial spirit. But too many teachers at girls’ schools set 
the example of despising everything that does not come from over the 
water.”’ 


A sentence in this extract brings us to the last quotation to be 
given under this head—the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan’s’”’ reply to the famous 
address of Sir Henry (now Baron) de Villiers at the annual meet- 
ing of the Public Library, in 1876, at which he maintained, that 
the English language must eventually become the sole language of 
South Africa. After a few preliminary remarks, Mr. Hofmeyr 
asks* :— 


“Why then must the one give place to the other m South Africa? 
Mr. De Villiers says, because the Knglish is a beautiful language, and 
Cape Dutch is a barbarous mixture. But that was just the judgment that 
in the twelfth century was passed with reference to French and English 
respectively, and yet the latter drove out the former. Cape Dutch, he 
says, is a terribly poor language. Had he thought more about the sub- 
ject, he would have seen that this accusation is baseless. He would 
grasp the fact, that Cape Dutch had almost the whole Dutch dictionary 
at its disposal, and also possesses great facility im the adoption of foreign 
words. 

‘“As a rule the easiest language gains the day, provided the con- 
ditions are equal. But in South Africa they are not both equal. If 
English in the end gains the upper hand over High Dutch and Cape 
Dutch, it will be not as a result of any special merits, but in con- 
sequence of the continual growth of the English population, of its en- 
couragement by Government to the exclusion of all other languages, 
and especially of cts literature, which is not only of high quality, but 
also cheap. 

‘“We are mo supporters of Cape Dutch, we believe that the men 
of the ‘Patriot’ tare fighting a homeless battle, but we maintain that 
if Cape Dutch and English could be brought into contact with one another 
as brand-new languages, the one without any literature, the other with 
a hterature of 600 years at its back, the chances of success would be 
pretty well equal.”’ 


Tt was the policy of the editor of the ‘‘ Volksvriend ’’ to awaken 
his people to a consciousness of their calling as citizens of a 
United South Africa of the future, and, in the meanwhile, it was 
necessary to shape their thoughts, and bring out the latent possi- 
bilities of their nature. Jan Hofmeyr had from the days when he 
first learnt his A.B.C. been a great reader. He had come to see 
what it had meant to him, and he felt that if his people could be 
taught to read, they would far sconer become ripe to play their 


‘ 


*“Zuid-Afrikaan,” 17th May, 1876. 


_ 7*A newspaper in Cape Dutch, which was published at Paarl from 
1876. (See Chapter X.) 
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part in the development of the country toward its ultimate destiny. 
Thus we find in the ‘‘ Volksvriend ’’ of as early a date as 1864 the 
following* :— 
“Those who are at all acquainted with the taste of the Dutch 
Colonial farmers declare, that such a thing as a book on a secular sub- 
ject, is an unheard of thing to the great majority of this class—that 
those, who do read occasionally, consider it equivalent to a waste of 
time to take up anything, but a purely religious work. This state of 
affairs is indeed to be regretted, and ought to be remedied by the use 
of such means, as will succeed in bringing our agriculturists to another 
mind. Let the farmer but be encouraged to read, if only by the purest 
motives of utilty, other feelings will soon come into operation, and 
literature will come to be exercised for its own sake and mot for the 
financial advantages which knowledge brings with it.” 

But to be able to read books, elementary education is necessary, 
and one of the abiding themes of the paper is the advisability of im- 
proving educational facilities. ““More schools, more schools,’’ is 
continually the cry. Every movement, which tended to the im- 
provement of education in the Colony, received the cordial sup- 
port of the “ Volksvriend,’ and after it, the “ Zuid Afrikaan.’’ 
But there was one tendency which runs through all the comments 
of the paper on matters educational—a distinct bias in favour of 
practical teaching. In the education of girls particularly, Mr. 
Hofmeyr maintained that the Classics should be given a minor 
place, and more attention should be paid to science, to modern 
literature, and to domestic subjects. The value of Classics from 
an educational point of view he never disputed, but in a young 
country like South Africa, he maintained, it was far more 


necessary to provide a practical and scientific education. 

As to the native policy of the ‘‘ Volksvriend,’’ it is difficult to 
form a correct idea. For one thing the question was in those days 
kept somewhat in the background, and further, in the early years of 
the history of the paper, one is never certain, whether it is the 
editor or one of the directors, who is speaking. Judging from the 
materials at one’s disposal, the sentiments of the editor of the 
‘‘Volksvriend,’’ approximated more or less closely to the native 
policy of Mr. Hofmeyr’s later life—a policy of firmness tempered 
with justice—with the firmness perhaps a little less unbending than 
it subsequently had a tendency to become. Stock-thefts must be 
put down, the anti-colonial native policy of the Governor is strongly 
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attacked, but at the same time the absence of any colour bias is 
evident from the following comments on a proposal to exclude 
natives from the Gill College at Somerset East, comments, which 
should, of course, be read in their context, and not taken as a 
basis, on which to found an estimate of Mr. MHofmeyr’s more 
developed native policy* : — 

‘If one were to argue in a reasonable and friendly way with the 
people of Somerset, they will surely grant that in the special case of a 
single Hottentot or Kaffir raising himself to such an extent in the scale 
of civilization that he seeks for higher education for his son, and) is 
enabled by the fruits of his labour to pay for 1t, no reasonable objec- 


tion can be made against the admission of such a person to any Colonial 
educational establishment.” 


d 


One further striking feature of the ‘‘ Volksvriend’s’’ editorial 
policy is its persistent harping on the fact of the necessity of in- 
creased enterprise in agriculture. ‘‘The only desideratum is en- 


? 


terprise ; all else is in our favour ;’’ such is the text, actual or im- 
plied, of many an article. The dignity of labour is also one of the 


themes of the papert :— 


“ Necessity (he maintains) is the mother of invention; necessity com- 
pels men to work as well as to pray. Can it be, that far harder times 
than the present must come before we throw off the lethargy, which 
keeps us so far back in the race of improvement. A little harder work 
than we have been used to will do us a vast deal of good—then we 
shall raise more corn and wine and wool. A little more enterprise and 
a little less belief in panaceas will spare us the recurrence of disappoint- 
ments, under which we have been pretty severely smarting. And so we 
shall after all get on in our quiet, jog-trot way.’’ 


It is of interest to observe too, how Mr. Hofmeyr, who had never 
been a farmer himself, contrives to give advice on matters agricul- 
tural, but although here and there one finds statements, which a 
more experienced agriculturalist would not have made, there are 
many helpful suggestions in his articles, which must have been of 
considerable value. And in any case the bright and breezy tone 
of his writing and his continued insistence on the motto, ‘‘ Develop 
South African industries,’’ cannot but have had some effect in 
inspiring enthusiasm in those, for whom he wrote. 


One further subject, to which he referred, merits at least a 
cursory notice: his remarks as to the Union of South Africa. 


*« Volksvriend,’’ 13th April, 1864. 
+‘ Volksvriend,’’ 22nd November, 1865. 
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From the very beginning of his newspaper career we find him look- 
ing forward to the glad day of a United South Africa. In July, 
1865, when he had just passed his twentieth birthday, he wrote as 
follows :—* 


“The question of a Federal Union between the various States and 
Colonies, inhabited by Europeans and their descendants in South Africa, 
has at various times been discussed. Sir George Grey with his fond- 
ness for comprehensive measures, for large schemes embracing the remote 
as well as the near, more than any one, brought the question under the 
notice of the Colonists. [ven if it has proved somewhat premature to 
agitate such large questions as that of a grand South African Con- 
federacy, we find, that if the natural course of events on this Continent 
be pretty much what it is elsewhere under similar circumstances, our 
political future must at some not very distant time be shaped in the 
position now indicated. No doubt the United States of South -Africa 
seems as yet a rather high-sounding Utopian title, but we think that 
it is only what the natural course of circumstances points to as our 
future.’’ 

Thus wrote the young man of twenty at the beginning of his 
career, and the Utopian dream, which he then put forward, con- 
tinued to be an inspiration to him throughout his life. Little did he 
foresee then, what were the steps by which the goal was to be at- 
tained, what the struggles through which South Africa would have 
to pass. But in spite of all those difficulties he had that clearness 
of visicn and tenacity of purpose, which enabled him to cling to 
what history taught him as the necessary end, to which South 
African history must take its course, and to press on toward it with 
eye undimmed by storm-clouds, so dark as to obscure the hope of 
everyone else. And to him it was permitted at the last to help to 
guide the ship of state into its pre-ordained harbour, and himself to 
attain to a Pisgah sight of the Promised Land. 

Enough has been given by way of quotation to enable the reader, 
if the random nature of the selections be born in mind, to form 
a very fair. idea of Mr. Hofmeyr as a journalist and to judge his 
journalistic abilities. The lofty spirit of patriotism and enthusiasm 
for all things South African, which inspired Jan Hofmeyr’s writing, 
combined with their force and concentrated vigour of thought, of 
themselves ensured his success, and one doubts, whether the history 
of Dutch journalism in South Africa has ever witnessed a man 
better able to command an audience. If Edmund Garrett stands 


out as the best exponent of English journalism in South Africa, if 


**¢ Volksvriend,’’ 19th July, 1865. 
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is Jan Hofmeyr, who excels among the Dutch, and it would indeed 
be difficult to decide, to whom the palm is due. In any case the 
impartial judge should never forget that much of Hofmeyr’s work 
was done under the most depressing circumstances, and in the midst 
of all imaginable difficulties. 


Perhaps as good an example as any of the powerful and vivid 
force of his writing is given by the following extracts from an ar- 
ticle on Colonial Patriotism, with which we close the chapter. Ex- 
pounding as it does part of his political creed, it is for that reason 
not unworthy of quotation.* 


“Tho Africander delights himself, it is true, in bitter reproaches 
against British statesmanship and statesmen, but no one has ever heard 


him declaim agaist Queen or Crown or Monarchy. And as for the 
striving after a ‘false and dangerous independence,’ that too is with- 
out foundation. He knows that, living as he does at the Southern 


extremity of South Africa, even if relinguished by England, he will soon 
become a welcome prey of some one or other great power, and although 
he does not believe in England’s glorious mission to extend Christianity 
and Civilization over the whole w orld, though he laughs at the self- 
sacrifice and disinterestedness of England, of which he must hear so 
much whenever Basutoland or the Transvaal or the Diamond Fields are 
swallowed up, he 1s not prepared to believe that another power will in the 
long run succeed any better, and hence, maturally Conservative as he 
is, he is prepared to cry out with the Russell’s: ‘Rest and be Thankful,’ 
and remain under British rule. 


“But what he is not disposed to do—is to give up his nationality. 
He is, it is true, prepared to remain a British “subject, and andeed in 
the sense of subjection to law and authority and attachment to the 
cause of order—as loyal a British subject as any one—but with it all 
he is not prepared to become an Englishman. Possibly the time will 
come when Dutch and Enelish- speaking Afrikanders will be so inter- 
married, that the one will mot call out: ‘I am of Dutch,’ and the other: 
‘T am of English descent ’—that they will in reality form one people; 
but that will perhaps only come to pass in the days of our great-grand- 
children, and even then it will do them no harm, provided that, just 
as the Englishmen of to-day boast of the victories of William the Con- 
queror and Harold, so they should boast of the exploits of De Ruijter. 
as well as those of Blake.’ 


* Quid-Afrikaan,’? 9th October, 1878. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE CAPE COLONY. 


To appreciate the work of a craftsman, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the nature of the materials, which he had at his disposal ; 
and it would be idle to estimate the services rendered to his coun- 
try by a statesman, without first obtaining some idea of the nature 
of the institutions, which prevailed at the time of his entry into 
political hfe, and the means, by which they came to be cast into 
that mould. To set about the description of the political career 
of a man such as Jan Hofmeyr, without first giving an account 
of the development of Parliamentary institutions in the Cape 
Colony would render one liable to the same reproach, as would 
justly fall to the lot of the novelist, who represented his hero as 
performing on an organ, in an age when that instrument was not 
yet known, and did not stop to explain to his readers, how it 
had come to be constructed. In particular, it would be impos- 
sible to understand Mr. Hofmeyr’s continued insistence on the 
idea of Colonial Home Rule, without first noting the laborious 
process, by which the Colony was freed, at least partially, from 
the apron-strings of a grandmotherly Downing-street. It is neces- 
sary then to set down the steps, by which the gift of representa- 
tive institutions was made to the people of the Colony, and to 
show, how finally the grant of complete Responsible Government 
enabled it at last to develop in its own way, and in accordance 
with its own aspirations. 

It was on the 10th January, 1806, that the articles of capitu- 
lation were signed at Papendorp (now Woodstock). Hight days 
later a second agreement was signed at Hottentot’s Holland 
(now Somerset West), providing for the surrender of the whgle 
settlement to Great Britain. But although the victors were 
firmly resolved to retain their new Colonial possession, interna- 
tional custom forbade the introduction of any important changes 


in the internal government; consequently, but for the appoint- 
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ment of a few Englishmen as heads of departments, the govern- 
ment was for some time carried on along the same lines, as it 
had been under Batavian rule. From a strictly constitutional 
point of view, it was a rigid despotism; but, in practice, the des- 
potism was in the main tempered with moderation and a desire 
to promote, what were construed to be the interests of the com- 
munity. In the Governor’s hands was placed the sole legislative 
authority ; he had no Council to advise him, and the Secretary 
of State alone could give him instructions as to his course of 
action, or cancel his orders. In his hands was the patronage of 
the Civil Service. Any officer, save the President of the High 
Court of Justice, could be dismissed by him, without the assign- 
ment of a reason. He personally controlled the various depart- 
ments of state, and he even had the power of fixing the price of 
provisions required for the army, and the amount which each 
farmer was to be called upon to deliver.. Further he had judi- 
cial authority ; with the Lieutenant-Governor he formed a court 
of appeal in civil cases, and with one or two assessors, appointed 
by himself, in criminal cases.* 

Both the Earl of Caledon and Sir John Cradock, the first 
two British Governors, were men of ability and fairness, and 
hence these powers, which after all represented no innovation on 
the old system, were not exercised in any oppressive way, and 
caused very little dissatisfaction. It was the rule of Lord Charles 
Somerset, that first opened the eyes of the Colonists to the neces- 
sity of reform. 


The abdication of Napoleon on April llth, 1814, led to ne- 
gotiations with regard to the final disposal of the conquests of 
the various powers. The settlement of the question as far as 
it affected England and Holland proved a task of considerable 
difficulty, but on the 13th August, 1814, the Convention of London 
was signed, whereby it was agreed that the Netherlands should 
regain all its former dependencies, save the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Demerara, Essiquibo and Berbice in South America. Great 


“Even in matters ecclesiastical the Governor claimed supreme ‘author- 
ity, and the resolutions of the first Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
which met in 1824, were altered by him at pleasure, and them finally 
sent to England for approval. There, thanks to unnecessary delays, it 
fees pour veare before they received confirmation, and could be carried 
into effect. 
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Britain was to pay a sum of six million pounds in all, one million 
of which was to go to Sweden in lieu of the territorial compensa- 
tion for the cession of Guadeloupe, which it was recognized 
Holland would have had to have provided, two millions towards the 
improvement of the finances of Belgium, which was to be in- 
corporated with the Netherlands, and an amount up to three 
millions towards the settlement of that country. 


One effect of this Convention was that any change, which 
was desired, could now be made in the government of the Colony. 
For some time indeed things continued as they were. But under 
British rule, the Colony had developed rapidly, as is shown by the 
fact that between the years 1806 and 1815, the number of magis- 
trates had doubled, and the influx of settlers in the Western 
as well as the Eastern districts of the Colony made a less rigid 
and more déveloped system of Government desirable. In 1822 
therefore a commission consisting of Major Colebrooke and Mr. 
J. T. Bigge, was appointed to inquire into the state of the Colo- 
nies of the Cape, Mauritius and Ceylon. In South Africa they 
spent three years, and as a result of their investigations, several 
changes were made in Colonial administration. The first and 
most important was the creation of a Council, to assist and ad- 
vise the Governor, the official sanction to this proposal being given 
on the 9th February, 1825. The Council was to consist of six 
members, three of them ev-officto—the Chief Justice, the Secre- 
tary to Government, and the chief military officer, and three 
nominated by the Secretary of State. But even the nominated 
members of the first Council, which met on the 22nd May, 1825, 
were all officials, and the Governor, though compelled to submit 
all ordinances and proclamations to it, could act against the 
wishes of the majority, could dismiss any member, and had the 
sole power of summoning meetings at his pleasure. Still, how- 
ever, short it was, it was at least a step in the direction of a 
government by the people themselves. 

About the same time too, on the recommendation of the 
Commission, a Supreme Court of Justice was established, and 
resident magistrates were appointed instead of the old landdrosts 
and heemraden, who were now abolished. The old burgher senate 
too, was done away with, and municipal duties fell into the 
hands of the central government. Thus any advantage obtained 
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by the appointment of the Council seemed to be more than 
counterbalanced by the loss of what popular government there 
had previously been. 


It comes as no surprise therefore, to find that as early as 1827 
a petition signed by sixteen hundred citizens, praying for a re- 
presentative assembly, was presented to the House of Commons. 
It was, however, very coldly received, and the matter ended by 
its being ordered to lie on the table of the House. 


A second petition three years later met with no more success. 
The Colonial Secretary, Sir George Murray, immediately opposed 
it, and this decided its fate. It would, he maintained, serve to 
set the English and Dutch Colonists at variance, while he feared, 
that the two races would combine to use their new power for the 
oppression of the slaves and Hottentots. 


On July 16th, 1831, a public meeting was held in Cape Town, 
when it was decided to draw up a memorial to the King in 
Council. It prayed that His Majesty might be pleased to com- 
mit the administration to a Governor and Executive Council, 
chesen by him with consent of the Crown, and an elective Repre- 
sentative Assembly. This time the Colonists had the good for- 
tune to meet with a more favourabble reception. The request 
was not, it is true, assented to, as it stood, but it was decided 
to supersede the old Council of Advice and make the government 
of the Colony a little less despotic. 


In Sir Benjamin D’Urban’s Commission, dated 23rd October, 
1833, the new arrangements were outlined. There was to be a 
Legislative Council of not less than ten and not more than twelve 
rmembers, exclusive of the Governor, five of them to have seats 
by virtue of their official position, and the rest to be selected by 
the Governor, and to hold office during residence and good beha- 
viour. Asin the case of the old Council, meetings could only be sum- 
moned by the Governor, and it was he who was to preside. The 
unofficial members of the first Legislative Council were Messrs. P. 
L. Cloete, J. B. Ebden, M. van Breda, C. S. Pillans, and J. J. 
du Toit. The debates were at first held in private, but within a 
short time they were thrown open to the public. At the same 
time as this body, an Executive Council was constituted, consisting 
of the first military officer, the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, 
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and the Government Secretary, the function of that body being to 
advise the Governor on questions of administration, though it had 
no power to compe! him to follow its recommendations. 


The new Council, however, did not go very far to satisfy the 
wishes of the Colonists. A large public meeting was again held, 
and a second petition was sent to the King. But the Imperial 
Government was not disposed to pay any heed to the representa- 
tions of the Colonists, and for many years the new form of Govern- 
ment remained unchanged. 


The first changes, which were made, were rather in the direc- 
tion of restricting than increasing the powers of the Council. In 
1844, in Sir George Napier’s commission as Governor, these changes 
were announced. The unofficial members were henceforth to hold 
office during the Queen’s pleasure, and not for life, and there was 
to be no debate on any subject, save at the instance of the Gover- 
nor himself. The second restriction was withdrawn on represen- 
tations from members of the Council, but the first was actually 
carried out. 

The lapse of time and the multiplication of griewances, real or 
imaginary, had not vended to diminish the desire of the colonists 
for a representative legislature. To them it seemed, that the gift 
of even a limited power of self-government would be a panacea 
for all their ills. Petitions had been frequently despatched to the 
Imperial authorities, perhaps the most urgent being that, which 
was sent in 1841, at the time, when the people on the frontier were 
suffering acutely from the effects of Lord Glenelg’s policy. But 
there were two reasons, which for a long time prevented the re- 
quest being acceded to. The first was, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment was of opinion, that the grant would not be advisable in a 
country, where the two European elements had not yet coalesced, 
and where a large portion of the population was still in a more 
or less barbarous state. The second was that the inhabitants 
themselves were divided in their sentiments. The Eastern settlers 
had long agitated for separation from the West. As early as the 
time of the publication of the report of the Commission appointed 
in 1832, the proposal had occupied attention, but nothing more 
had ever been done than the appointment of a Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor for the Eastern districts. Now the disputes between East 
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and West broke out afresh. The old Colonists of the West were 
in the main opposed to any idea of separation, while the Eastern 
settlers continued to chafe at the idea of being governed from a 
distance of 500 miles, and demanded either a separate government 
or the removal of the seat of Government from Cape Town to 
Grahamstown. 

The successive Imperial ministries accordingly viewed the estab- 
lishment of a Colonial Parliament with extreme disfavour, until 
fmally Lord John Russell came into power in July, 1846. The 
drain of successive Kafir wars on the Imperial exchequer was at 
last beginning to tell, and hence we find, that the new Colonial 
Secretary, Earl Grey, expressed himself in favour of the project, 
and instructed the Governor of the Colony to prepage a report. Sir 
Harry Smith, who then held that position, commissioned Mr. 
William Porter, who had been Attorney-General since 1839, to 
draw up a scheme, which he then referred to the members of the 
Legislative Council for consideration and report. The discussion 
lasted for some time, but at length on the 29th June, 1848, the 
Governor was able to submit to the Imperial authorities a draft 
constitution as drawn up by the Attorney-General and approved 
by the Council. The Imperial Government referred the draft to 
the Committee of Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations, and 
on May 23rd, 1850, letters patent were issued outlining the new 
system, but leaving the settlement of the details to the Cape Legis- 
lative Council. One important change was made in the Porter 
Constitution, and that strangely enough in the direction of in- 
creasing the liberal nature of the grant. The nominated Legisla- 
tive Council, which had been suggested by the Colonia) authorities, 
was modified by a provision, which laid down that the body should 
consist: solely of elected members. For the rest, however, the draft 
met with ready acceptance, and with an unusual eagerness to as- 
sist towards the attainment of Colonial aims. 


It was some time before the Council at the Cape was able 
to arrive at an agreement as to the details of the constitution. 
Differences between the Eastern and Western sections pretty soon 
became evident, and threatened for a time to wreck the whole 
project. The Easterns, however, had the support of the official 
members, and the Western representatives in protest resigned their 
seats. This, as well as the outbreak of the eighth Kafir war 
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caused delay, and even when the new Council had been constituted, 
debates were long and spirited. Eventually on the 25th of April, 
1852, the Lieutenant-Governor was enabled to forward to England 
the completed constitution. But once more things did not go as 
smoothly as had been hoped. The new Ministry, which had come 
into power into England, was less sympathetic toward the pro- 
posals than its predecessor, and it was not until 11th March, 1853, 
that the Order in Council, giving effect to the grant was issued. 
One important change was made in the constitution drawn up by 
the Colonial Legislative Council. This body had by 8 votes to 3, 
decided to raise the franchise qualification, which had been fixed 
by the Porter draft as the occupation of property worth £25, but 
the Imperial Government looked upon this as an attempt to ex- 
clude the natives from the roll, and cancelled the amendment. 
What the effects were of this step, we shall afterwards see. 


The Parliament established by the Order in Council consisted 
of a Governor, a Legislative Council, and a Legislative Assembly. 


The Council consisted of the Chief Justice as President, and 
fifteen members to be elected for ten years. Of these fifteen, the 
Western Province was to supply eight, the Eastern seven, the 
qualification for membership being the possession of free and un- 
encumbered landed property to the value of £2,000, or of general 
property to the value of £4,000. In addition the candidates had 
to be at least 30 years of age. The voting which was to be by 
word of mouth, was to be on the ‘“‘ plumping ’”’ system, each elector 
being allowed to distribute his votes in any way he pleased. 


The Legislative Assembly was to consist of 46 members, elected 
for five years. To this end the Colony was divided into 22 con- 
stituencies, Cape Town having four representatives and the re- 
maining divisions two each. In the case of the capital the plump- 
ing system was also introduced, but for the rest of the Colony, 
only one vote could be given to any one candidate. 


The franchise qualification, which was practically also the 
qualification for membership of the lower chamber, provided for 
no distinction of any kind between classes, races or creeds. Any- 
one could be a voter, who was a British subject, 21 years of age, 
and an occupant of landed property worth £25, or in receipt of 
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salary of £50 per annum, or £25 with board and lodging. No 
further qualification was needed, not even the ability on the part 
of the veter to sign his name. 


But the establishment of a Parliament did not mean the in- 
troduction of Government by the people themselves. The powers 
of the Governor and of Downing Street, was indeed diminished, 
but was still the main factor in the ecouomy of the country. It 
was, it is true, no longer possible for him to force on the Colony 
a policy directly contrary to the wishes of the people; each mea- 
sure had now to receive the sanction of the popular representatives ; 
but he was still the brain of the administration, he had still the 
power to introduce measures, and as advisers and heads of depart- 
ments he had men who did not represent the feelings of the elec- 
tors, but who were still appointed in England, and had their sala- 
ries secured by a reserved civil lst, over which Parliament had 
no control. Through these officials the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney-General, the Treasurer-General, and the Auditor-Gene- 
ral, who all of them ex officio had seats, but no vote, in the Par- 
liament, the Governor managed to make his views known in the 
House, and it was some time before the representative body ven- 
tured to set itself in opposition to his policy. 


One iast point remains to be noticed in connection with the new 
constitution, and that is, that by it the last nail was driven into 
the coffin of the Dutch language in the Colony. In the 89th section 
of the Ordinance it was enacted, 


“That all debates and discussions in the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly, respectively, shall be conducted in the English lan- 
guage, and that all journals, entries, minutes, and proceedings of the 
said Council and Assembly be made and recorded in the said language.”’ 


Such was the constitution, under which the Parliament of the 
Cape Colony opened its first session on 30th June, 1854, and to 
obtain some idea of the rapid development of the country in its 
sixty years under Parliamentary Government, the following figures 
might be of interest. 


The population of the Colony was in 1854 for Europeans about 
140,000 and for coloured people about 10,000. The revenue in that 
year came to £261,724; the exports totalled £666,397, while the 
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imports amounted in value to £1.470,030. The number of vessels 
that entered the Colonial ports was 826, with a total tonnage of 
240,543 tons. 


The introduction of Representative Government had been hailed 
by the colonists as a step which would at length enable them to 
shake off their difficulties, and march forward with united front 
on the road of progress. But it was in essence nothing more than 
a mere temporary settlement, and to the observant critic of those 
times, it must have been clear, that such a system, where authority 
was so peculiarly divided, could not contain any germ of perma- 
nence, nor could it be expected to last for long, without the occur- 
rence of the inevitable deadlock. 


There were three burning questions which were not settled by 
the grant of representative institutions, and which thus remained 
to agitate the infant years of the Colonial Parliament, and as they 
were all prominently before the public vision during the period of 
the “ Volksvriend’s’’ existence, they demand somewhat closer at- 
tention. These questions were the Separation of the Provinces, 
the Voluntary Principle, and the introduction of Responsible 
Government. 


We have seen already how the settlers of the Kast had objected 
to the dominance of tke older colonists of the West, and had again 
and again appealed for independence from a government, which 
was at the shank-end of the Colony. When representative insti- 
tutions were granted, no stone was left unturned to secure the at- 
tainment of the Eastern ideal, but the Imperial Government not 
unwisely refused to assist in a movement, which, it maintained, 
was bound seriously to weaken a Colony, which needed to concen- 
trate all its energies, in order to ward off the attacks ever threaten- 
ing from the Eastern frontier. But the ardent Separationists of 
the East were no whit dismayed at this preliminary set-back to 
their plans. It made the grant of representative government per- 
haps less attractive to them, but there was no reason, why they 
should not make use of the new institutions to secure their object. 


At the first elections the question of Separation was brought 
prominently forward, and a strong party came down to Cape Town 
with the watchword :—Separation or Removal of Parliament to Gra- 
hamstown, on their lips. The first skirmish was not attended by 
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a result, calculated to inspire them with any measure of confidence. 
The discussion of the subject was animated, but the debate ended 
by a majority of twelve being recorded against the men of the Bast. 
Tt was not till the next Parliament had assembled that the second 
attempt was made. The diffusion of a vigorous propaganda had 
prepared the way for a fresh effort. A Separation League had 
been formed in the towns and villages of the East, meetings had been 
held all over the province, and the leaders of the party had stumped 
the country in support of their views. These measures and the 
help of the newspaper press had in so far prepared the way, that 
petitions in favour of the measure were laid before Paliament with 
no less than 6,000 signatures. A bill was accordingly drafted, and 
on the 16th May, 1861, Mr. Harries, the member for Cradock, 
and the leader of the party, moved its first reading. A similar pro- 
posal was brought forward in the Upper House, and in both cham- 
bers there were animated debates. 


The discussion in the Assembly was long remembered as one 
of the most spirited that ever took place in that chamber. 
It soon came to be obvious that the Easterners, who never had the 
whole-hearted support of the Graaff-Reinet and Midland members, 
had little chance of success, and as there seemed a better prospect 
of winning the debate in the Council, the aim of the Separationists 
was to protract the discussion in the Lower House, until such time 
as the vote had been taken in the other chamber. The writers of 
the tame recall, how Mr. Holden Bowker, following on a speech 
of five or six hours by his brother, Mr. Mitford Bowker, got up on 
the Saturday evening, and spoke on till twelve, resumed again on 
the Monday, and with the tenacity, which had characterised his 
numerous brilhant exploits in the Kaffir wars, went on, till he had 

é talked all the reporters out of the House, and, when at six o’clock 
the House refused to adjourn, he still continued till half-past seven, 
when he sank exhausted to his seat, declaring that he still had 
much of importance to say, but refrained from wearying the House 
any further. But the effort failed, and by 22 votes to 15, the Bill 


was rejected, and an effort to secure the removal of the Capital met 
with no more success. 


The second subject, which agitated the popular mind at the 
time, was the question of the continuance of state support of the 
clergy of the various denominations in the country. Under the 
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old Dutch Government, as well as usually under British rule, 
Church and State had been intimately connected; and it was the 
duty of the administraticn to secure the appointment of ministers, 
and to pay their salaries. By one of the articles of capitulation, 
the conquerors bound themselves to maintain public worship on the 
same footing as it had been, and so the British Government had 
continued to undertake this responsibility in the case of the estab- 
lished Dutch Reformed Church. It was but natural, that the 
Hnghsh churches should meet with similar treatment, and this 
for some time was actually the case; but it soon came to be clear, 
that if all the new denominations and churches had to be supported 
it would constitute a very serious charge on the Colonial reve- 
nue. Hence it came about, that only the older bodies received this 
state support. But the manifest unfairness of this to the less 
favoured churches soon aroused feelings of indignation, and it was 
not long, before the question was brought up in the Legislative 
Assembly. : 


Of the men who counted for most in the new Parliament :-— 
John Paterson, John Charles Molteno, William Porter and Saul 
Solomon, the last-mentioned must undoubtedly be ranked very 
high. Physically he was the feeblest in the House, for he was a 
dwarf, and used to address the House standing on a box, but in 
an assembly, which even at its very beginning ranked high for in- 
tellect and Parliamentary ability, the member for Cape Town oc- 
cupied perhaps the most prominent place. Multum im parvo, a 
newspaper once described him, and the phrase was happy; or, in 
the words of Mr. Porter, ‘‘ He was a bigger man than any—from 


the shoulders and upward.”’ 


Jt was Saul Solomon, who took up the championship of the 
Voluntary Principle, the name given to the ideal, which inspired 
those, who desired abolition of the state support above referred to. 
He himself belonged to the Independent or Congregationalist de- 
nomination, but his honesty and purity of motive were so well- 
known, that’no one would have ventured to accuse him of jealousy 
or partiality. He and his party maintained, that it was unfair, 
that £16,000 should be spent annually on helping 81 congregations, 
whereas there were over 400 churches in the country. They went 
further, and quoted figures to show, that the application of the 
Voluntary Principle would lead to an extension of the activities of 
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the churches concerned, rather than in any way stunt their develop- 
ment. The very first session of Parliament saw the first attempt 
of the Voluntaries; but support was exceedingly scanty. Public 
opinion was still to be educated, and the power of the established 
churches was too strong to make it possible to carry the proposal 
at once. Saul Solomon was, however, just the man, to guide a 
movement such as this to a successful issue; in 1861 the Bill was 
introduced again in the form, in which it was eventually carried ; 
in 1865 it came up again, and from that time forward not a session 
passed, but the Bill figured on the paper, and each year the cham- 
pion of the party gave a dinner to those members, who had voted 
with him for the second reading. It was not till 1875 that it was 
eventually passed. 


But the most important question which demanded the atten- 
tion of the legislators of the infant Parliament was that of the form 
of Government. 


Of all methods of administration perhaps the most difficult to 
carry on satisfactorily is one, where authority is so peculiarly 
divided as under a Representative Government, such as that of the 
Cape Colony in the years 1854 to 1872. To be able to do go suc- 
cessfully and to avoid the deadlock, which always seemed to be 
hanging over the heads of the administration, it was necessary that 
there should be a Governor, who combined an insight into the par- 
ticular circumstances of the country with sympathy for the Colonial 
population and a comprehension of the Colonial spirit. Such an 
one was Sir George Grey, who was appointed to inaugurate the new 
system. His experience in New Zealand under a similar system 
stood him in good stead, his firm belief in the capacity of the Colo- 
nists to govern themselves ensured his success, and he soon proved 
a true friend of the inhabitants of the Colony. No wonder then 
that the new form of Government received an auspicious inaugura- 
tion, and even inspired the hope that it might attain to a measure 
of permanence. 


But even in the golden days of South Africa’s greatest Gover- 
nor, attempts were made to obtain a more definite measure of 
freedom from the often too affectionate attentions of Downing 
Street. If Saul Solomon was the main combatant for the Volun- 
tary Principle, it was John Charles Molteno, the member for Beau- 
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fort—the Lion of Beaufort, he came to be called—who carried the 
banner of Responsible Government. Each of them assisted the 
other, but each stood out as a special leader on his own particular 
question. Mr. Molteno and Mr. Solomon, and with them Mr. Pater- 
son, of Port Elizabeth, one of the leaders of the Eastern mem- 
bers, persistently maintained that things would never go satisfac- 
torily, until the members of the Executive ceased to be independent 
of the Legislature. The result must be either a deadlock or the 
reduction of Parliament to a cipher. 

Consequently we find, that in the very second session of Par- 
hlament Mr. Paterson moved for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of introducing Responsible Par- 
hamentary Government. The motion was carried by 23 votes to 
9, and the committee, the members of which were Messrs. Molteno, 
Solomon and Paterson, with Messrs. Fairbairn and Meintjes, re- 
ported in favour of the change. Here the matter dropped for the 
session ; during the recess, however, the question was freely debated, 
and every effort was made to stir up the inhabitants of the 
Eastern Districts against the proposal. It was represented that the 
Dutch colonists of the West would outnumber the British settlers, 
and that these would be rendered a prey to Dutch domination. 
Responsible Government, it was maintained, would mean the de- 
struction of the East and the plunder of the Colony, and for this 
reason it was to be opposed by every loyal British settler. The 
party cry of Separation served as a rallying point for the anti-re- 
sponsibles, and the result was that when Parliament met, feeling 
had veered round pretty considerably. The leaders of the Respon- 
sibles felt themselves on insecure ground, and did not venture to 
go any further than a motion of Mr. Solomon, providing for the 
eligibility of members of the Executive as members of the legisla- 
ture, but ensuring their seats in case of defeat. But even this 
watered-down resolution was lost by a majority of eight votes, and 
for a number of years the proposed reform was allowed to rest. 

But in spite of all the true sympathy with Colonial views, 
which inspired Sir George Grey, things did not go as smoothly as 
had been hoped. The Executive and the Legislature on several 
occasions were compelled to agree to differ on matters of policy and 
though in theory the Parliament had the disposal of the public reve- 
nue, in practice it had not the least power in superintending the 
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expenditure. Year after year the officials systematically exceeded 
the estimates, and year after year the popular representatives were 
compelled to make provision for the unauthorised expenditure. It 
was no wonder then, that, when in 1860 Mr. Molteno, with the 
support of two members of the Executive, Messrs. Rawson and 
Porter, and the sympathy of the Governor himself, brought forward 
his motion for Responsible Government, an amendment, that it was 
advisable to await the result of a general election, was defeated by 
only two votes. 


Such was the political position and such the questions attract- 
ing public attention, when the “ Volksvriend ”’ entered the journal- 
istic arena. It is from this time, that we enter a period, in which 
Mr. Hofmeyr was, if not a participant in, at least an observant 
critic of, the politics of the day. 


The first publication of the ‘‘ Volksvriend ’’ almost coincided 
with the arrival of Sir George Grey’s successor in the government 
of the Colony. On the 8th January, 1862, the first number of the 
new paper appeared, and a week later Mr. (afterwards Sir) Philip 
Edmund Wodehouse, assumed the seals of office as Governor and 
{Tigh Commissioner. 


If the choice of Sir George Grey had been most judicious, that 
of his successor was supremely unfortunate. Sir Philip Wodehouse 
‘was one of the most amiable and upright of men. In every way 
he was a thorough Christian gentleman of the very best type; but 
‘it was his misfortune, that he was called upon to administer a Colony 
with Parliamentary institutions. His official career had been 
loug and distinguished, but up to the time of his appointment to 
the Cape, he had always administered Colonies under the direct 
control of the Crown. The last place, at which he had been sta- 
tioned, was Demerara, where Anthony Trollope described the Gov- 
‘ernment as being “despotism tempered with sugar.’’ A man ad- 
mirably suited for routine administration work, he was able to 
fill posts such as these admirably, but he was too rigid and formal 
in his manner, too uncertain and vacillating in his policy, to be 
able to originate and carry to a successful issue a scheme of any 
“magnitude. Besides, his previous training as an absolute head, 
added to a strain of the autocrat in his disposition, made him the 
last man to conduct the government of a country, possessing a 
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Parliament, which was neither subject to him, nor his master. The 
new Governor was a man, who could be loved by his intimate 
friends ; he never could be respected or followed implicitly, as was 
his predecessor, by the people as a whole. In the newspaper press, 
even those papers, which were established to support him, ended 
up by attacking hin tooth and nail. 


To increase his difficulties, his term of office coincided with 
one of the most severe periods of depression in the history of the 
Colony. Droughts all over the country, blights in the corn-crops, 
oidvum in the vineyards, and sheep and cattle diseases of all sorts 
helped to produce the financial difficulty. Added to this the coun- 
try’s main staple, wool, depreciated in value, and as a logical out- 
come of the Cobden policy, colonial wines were virtually excluded 
from the British markets. It was not till 1869, that thanks to a 
succession of favourable years, the country began to emerge from 
its difficulties. 


Sir Philip Wodehouse did not take long to make up his mind 
as to the policy he was to adopt. In his speech at the opening of 
Parliament in 1862, he outlined a scheme of judicial reform and ex- 
pressed himself in favour of alternate Parliaments at Cape Town 
and Grahamstown, and the incorporation of British Kaffraria with 
the Cape Colony. This last was the principal measure of the ses- 
sion, and in the discussion of it the strong antipathy between East 
and West was given full scope. The Eastern members, delighted 
at the unexpected discovery of a Governor, who was their ally, 
supported his measures, but the Bill was defeated by 19 votes to 
14, a similar fate falling to a motion in favour of Separation. 


The Governor now changed his ground. He had previously 
declared himself against Separation ; now he drew up a_ scheme, 
which provided for distinct legislatures for the two provinces, with 
a federal council at the head. This proposal, however, did not 
meet with the approval of the Secretary of State, and had to be 
dropped. It was at this point, that for the first time, the “ Volks- 
vriend’’ parted company with the Governor. Though, as often 
appears, the dominant tone of its policy was Eastern rather than 
Western the paper was never in favour of Separation; indeed one 
could hardly imagine a man with large ideals like Mr. Hofmeyr, 
at that stage of Colonial development, favouring such a project, 
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and this action of the Governor served to arouse opposition against 


him from the new journal. 


The session of 1863 saw the tension increased between the 
Governor and his legislature. The financial position demanded 
additional taxation and some of Sir Philip’s proposals were rejected, 
it being found necessary to raise a loan to cover the deficit. 
One pet scheme of his was, however, carried, for by a majority of 
one vote, it was decided, that Parliament should meet the follow- 
ing year at Grahamstown. 


From the Governor’s point of view the session in the East 
was a success; he was enabled to carry through most of his measures 
owing to the absence of many of the Western members, but he 
never repeated the experiment. On this point too, we find the 
“Zuid Afrikaan’’ attacking the Governor’s policy. 

It need hardly be said that the Governor, by his actions up to 
this stage, had succeeded in thoroughly estranging the sympathies 
of the Western colonists. With the men of the East he for a time 
acquired a corresponding measure of popularity, but even this was 
of no permanence, and before long he obtained as little support 
from the most narrowly Eastern Albany farmer as from the lion 
of Beaufort himself. 4 


Events in the session of 1865 served to increase the dissatisfac- 
tion, which the Governor’s conduct continued to inspire, and at 
the same time to strengthen the hands of the Responsible Govern- 
ment party. Sir Philip Wodehouse had long been aiming at the 
annexation of Kaffraria to the Cape Colony. It was the policy of 
Downing Street at that time to cut down the expenses of colonial 
administration, and to this end it had long been desired to get rid 
of the costly dependency between the Keiskamma and the Kei. 
But though the Easterners welcomed any step, which would give 
them an accession to their numbers in the Legislature, the massed 
strength of the Western representatives had prevented the carrying 
into effect of any such proposal. Thereupon Sir Philip promptly 
got an Act passed through the Imperial Parliament, providing for 
the annexation, compulsory, if need be, of British Kaffraria to the 
Cape Colony, and, armed with this as an ultimatum, he carried 
his point through the Colonial Parliament. Such unjustifiable in- 
terference on the part of Downing Street in Colonial politics had 
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a double effect. It made the Governor unpopular even with the 
Eastern members, who joined in passing a unanimous vote of cen- 
sure on his actions, and it added considerable force to the argu- 
ments of those, who maintained, that the time had arrived, when 
the Colony should be “daughter in her mother’s house, but mis- 
tress in her own.’’ 

Another event tended to strengthen their hands yet further. 
Hitherto two of the strongest arguments against the change had 
been the unwillingness of the Imperial Government to consent to 
such a proposal, and the fact, that such a step would involve the 
withdrawal of the British troops. Both of these objections vanished 
owing to the action of the Secretary for the Colonies. On January 
26th, 1867, in a despatch to the Governor, Lord Carnarvon 
announced that his Government had decided that the troops in the 
Colony had to be withdrawn, or paid for by the colonists them- 
selves. In the Colonial Parliament, where it was felt, that finan- 
cially the Colony was unable to bear the burden, a storm was raised 
by the proposal ; strong representations were made to the Imperial 
Government, and for a time the proposed change was postponed, 
but the result was, that Downing Street became more and more 
anxious to shift the burden of responsibility, financial and other- 
wise, on to the shoulders of the colonists themselves. 

Molteno and Solomon saw their opportunity and seized it, 
striking out boldly for Responsible institutions. The Governor had 
set himself as flint against any proposal, which would increase the 
power of the people, but his growing unpopularity, added to the 
increasing financial difficulties of the country, and the attitude of 
the Imperial authorities seemed to render it absolutely necessary, 
that something should be done. The financial position was indeed 
becoming serious. Each year there was a deficit of £90,000 or 
more, and all proposals in the way of taxation or retrenchment, 
made by the Executive were contemptuously rejected, or met with 
counter-proposals from the Jeaders of the House. At length every- 
body, including the Governor himself, saw that a change was neces- 
sary; the only question was, whether the change should take the 
form of increase of power, for the Executive or for the popular 
body. 

This was the question to be decided, and in the discussion of 
it the ‘‘ Volksvriend’’ uniformly took the Conservative side. Jan 
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Hofmeyr was always of a conservative mind, and further it was 
only natural that his paper, as an organ of the established church, 
should oppose the Voluntary Principle ; from that it was but a short 
step to the opposition of the movement for Responsible Govern- 
ment, in which the leaders as well as the followers were in the main 
the same as in the Voluntary question. The Conservative party in 
those days consisted chiefly of Eastern members, who refused to be 
dragooned into a new system, without first securing their cherished 
ideal—Separation, who looked forward with fear and trembling 
to the possibility of a Dutch majority dominating the Legislature, 
the leader of these members being Mr. (now Sir) Abercrombie 
Smith, the member for King William’s Town; but there was also 
a strong body of Westerners, headed by Colonel Eustace of Cape 
Town, who maintained that Responsible Government was very de- 
sirable, but that the time had not yet arrived for its introduction. 
This was the party to which the ‘“‘ Volksvriend’’ gave its adhesion. 
The counter-reform set forward by this party, and supported by 
the paper was a uni-cameral system of Government, and there is 
little deubt, that the party was strong enough to have attained its 
end, were it not that proposals for this form of Government were 
repeatedly brought forward by the Governor, but were always of 
such a nature, that the change was simply calculated to throw all 
power into the hands of the Executive. To this extent the Con- 
servative party refused to follow the Governor’s lead, and hence 
we find that in 1867 and in 1869 proposals for a single chamber in- 
troduced in both cases by him were defeated. 


His defeat in the latter case, coupled with the stubborn refusal 
of the House to sanction his taxation proposals, induced Sir Philip 
to dissolve the Assembly, and to put before the country as an issue 
for the elections, either Responsible Government, or a single legis- 
lative chamber of 4 official and 32 elected members. The “ Volks- 
vriend ’’ disapproved of the Governor’s action in dissolving the 
House, but as a means of averting Responsible Government it was 
prepared to give its support to his legislative proposals, though 
not too enthusiastically in favour of increasing the power of the 
Executive. But when Parliament met in 1870, it soon appeared, 
that the feeling of the House was against this policy. By 34 votes 
to 26 the second reading of the Bill was rejected, and it seemed that 
Responsible Government must be the logical outcome. Sir Philip 
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Wodehouse was recalled, and on the 20th May he left South Af- 
rica, carrying with nim the regrets of but few of the people, whom 
for eight years he had, according to his lights, done his best to 
govern. In his place was appointed Sir Henry Barkly, a man, 
perhaps in no way his intellectual superior, but one, who was more 
likely to be in sympathy with Colonial aspirations. 


It was clearly understood, that the new Governor had been 
sent out to carry through Responsible Government, but even so, 
the change was not breught about without a struggle. In 1871, 
the second reading of the Bill was carried in the Assembly by 34 
votes to 28, but in the Legislative Council it was rejected by 12 
votes to 9. Next year the Bill was again brought up, and by a 
majority of 35 (22 Western, 10 Midland and 3 Eastern members) 
to 25 (9 Western, 3 Midland and 13 Eastern members) the second 
reading was allowed to pass. When the Bill came up in the Coun- 
cil, an interesting situation arose. Two of the Western members, 
Messrs. Hiddingh and de Roubaix, who had the previous year voted 
against the measure, had seen fit to change their opinions. They 
made a pretence of finding out the views of their constituents, and 
then announced, that in accordance with these they would vote 
for the second reading, which was accordingly carried by 11 votes 
to 10. The Anti-Responsibles, however, pinned their hopes on the 
Committee stage, when they believed, that they would be able to 
secure its rejection. Sir Sydney Bell, the President, was believed to 
be against the measure, and if they could get one of their oppo- 
nents into the chair, and if, as was believed, the President could 
and would vote with them, the Bill might yet be thrown out. 
When, therefore, it came to the election of a Chairman, the Respon- 
sibles put up Mr. de Smidt, one of the Antis, and the other party 
nominated Mr. de Korte, one of the Responsibles. As the Respon- 
sibles had the majority, the former was of course elected, but he 
simply refused to take the Chair when the President quitted it, and 
for half-an-hour the House sat without any one in the presidential 
seat. The President then resumed his post, and the House pro- 
ceeded to eject Mr. de Smidt for contempt of its procedure. But 
with him the whole of his party walked out, and the Responsibles 
were accordingly compelled to appoint one of their own supporters 
to take the Chair. Immediately after this had been done, the 
Antis returned, Mr. de Smidt apologized and was readmitted ; and 
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thus the party had gained its object, in that one of its opponents 
had been appointed to the post of Chairman. But the elaborate 
trick failed. The President abstained from voting, and all the 
amendments were lost by the Chairman’s casting vote. 


Such was the process by which the Colony acquired the right 
of administering its own affairs. Needless to say the decision was 
received with mixed feelings. A large portion of the population 
-exulted at the prospect of an addition to their liberties, but an 
equally large section maintained that the new system was doomed 
to certain failure. In Cape Town a great demonstration was 
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held against the Bill, and the two “ rats’’ were burnt in effigy, 
but for weal or woe, the new form of Government had to come into 
operation. This Mr. Hofmeyr recognized, and though he had 
fought the battle to the last ditch, and up to a few days before the 
final passage of the Bill had still maintained, that with the absence 
of interest in legislative institutions and the sparseness of the popu- 
lation, the country was not yet sufficiently developed to sustain 
such a system, yet in the same article he urged, that all must abide 
by the decision of the Legislature. This decision he soon showed 
himself prepared to accept, and to do his best to prove that the 
fears, which he himself had cherished, were groundless. 


If, as time had shown, Jan Hofmeyr was wrong in the view 
he took, both as to the Voluntary Principle and Responsible Gov- 
ernment, we should not forget, that as regards the former, there 
was much to excuse his error, whilst as regards the latter, if we 
bear in mind the conditions under which, and the manner in which 
Responsible Government was introduced, there was no less to jus- 
tify his regrets. But be that as it may, one thing is certain, and 
that is, that if Responsible Government proved to be a success— 
as it certainly on the whole has done,—and if the Parliament real- 
ly came to be representative of the people, and grew more and more 
independent of external control, these benefits were largely due to 
Jan Hofmeyr himself, the man, who with all his energies had op- 
posed the introduction of the system. 
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To the detached critic, who, like the fortunate observer in 
Lucretius, can stand up aloft and cast a calm glance over the 
troubled waters of Colonial politics, it must needs seem, as though 
the history of the past eighty years can be compared to the voyaging 
of a ship, which was blown out of the track by inauspicious winds, 
and after many unsuccessful attempts to retrace its course, has 
at last by the consummate skill of those at the helm, attained to its 
appointed harbour. South Africa was never meant to develop 
save along a single line and with one guiding hand, and when by 
a perverse combination of circumstances, joined to unfortunate 
errors of policy, the emigrant farmers of the thirties shook the 
dust of their old country off their feet, and settled and established 
new and independent states, those, who were in any way gifted 
with a largeness of vision, must have seen, that it was an inevitable 
consequence, that the development of the Colony would be arrested, 
and that the time and energy, which could have been spent in 
taking advantage of its latent possibilities, would be frittered away 
in fruitless squabbles and endless disputes. The history of South 
Africa for the next seventy years was to be that of a body strug- 
gling to get back to its position of rest, but ever meeting with the 
resistance, which unfavourable circumstances, as well as the con- 
flicting ideals of men were bound to produce. The men to whom 
the power of prescience was to such an extent given, that they 
were able to see the inevitable goal, to which South African history 
was constrained to take its course, were few: but of these few Jan 
Hofmeyr was one, and in this and the next chapter we shall en- 
deavour to show, how his political career, ending as did with his 
death on a mission, which finally piloted the ship of state into the 
harbour of Union, began with the support of an effort, less success- 
ful, it is true, but in the same direction. 

The desirability of a system of party government will no doubt 


throughout all history remain a subject for the discussion of bud- 
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ding orators in Debating Societies, as well as for the sage con- 
sideration of more developed statesmen, but South Africa has less 
cause than perhaps any other country to bear good will to such 
a system, if the experience, which has been obtained from its ex- 
ternal application, is to be used as a basis, on which to form a 
judgment. In the governance of an Empire one thing above ail 
seems to be a requisite, and that is a fixity of policy and a unity 
of purpose towards the Colonial dependencies. | However well- — 
merited the praises, which have been apportioned to the British 
system of Colonial government, may be, this essential has very often 
been lacking. Colonial politics, instead cf being the province of 
men, undisturbed by issues of party, has been made only too often 
the football of opposing factions and the dominating issue at general 
elections ; successive ministries, Whig and Tory, Liberal or Con- 
servative, have, as they turned one another out of office, thought it 
their duty to overturn the policy of their predecessors as well, and 
the Colonists have found, that the iine of action followed, and the 
promises made by the Downing Street of one year are apt to meet 
with no enthusiastic reception from the Downing Street of the next. 
And of all the Colonies, South Africa has suffered most. It is this 
continual vacillation in policy, which more than anything else has 
postponed the bright day of a South African Union, and interposed 
before its dawning a succession of acrimonious disputes and san- 
guinary conflicts. If at one time the spirit, which has guided 
Imperial counsels has been one of non-expansion and “ little South- 
Africanism,’’ at another the ideals of the mest jingoistic Imperialists 
have triumphed ; if at one time the Republics have been treated 
with the courtesy due to independent nations, at another they 
have been handled with an overweening superiority; and with it 
all there has been an ignorance of the real nature of South African 
problems, and a readiness to accept the misrepresentations of un- 
reliable informants, which have gone far to nullify, whatever good 
intentions there might have been in the minds of the Ministers 
towards the Cinderella of the Empire. The truth of these observa- 
_ tions will appear only too clearly in the consideration of the first 
und second stages of the movement toward a South African Union. 


The first attempt at the restoration of the old system of a 
single dominant power was made by Sir Harry Smith. He was 
appointed Governor at the end of 1847, and, with the consent of 
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the Imperial Government, he immediately proceeded North, and 
annexed the country South of the Vaal, under the name of the 
Orange River Sovereignty. On the whole the burghers were not 
in favour of the change of government; a section pushed their 
opposition to the point of armed resistance ; but after their defeat, 
at Boomplaats, most of the malcontents retired North of the Vaal, 
and for the next few years the Sovereignty remained comparatively 
contented under British rule. It was not long, however, before the 
powerful Basuto clan began to get out of hand, and force of arms 
had to be resorted to. But it soon became clear that the mainte- 
nance of British prestige would involve the loss of many men and 
much treasure. The Imperial Government accordingly changed 
front and decided to abandon the country, but before they did so, 
Moshesh gained some successes over the British troops, as a result 
of which he felt justified in representing himself as the vindicator 
of native rights in South Africa. 

The policy, which the Imperial authorities adopted in the 
abandonment of the Sovereignty, cannot be described as either dig- 
nified or just. They had against their will assumed the government 
of a body of men who had colonized a new land; against their will 
they had involved the country in a war with its powerful neigh- 
bours, and now that the indications were pointing in an unfavour- 
able direction, they shirked the issue they had brought upon 
themselves, and weakly retired, leaving the responsibility to 
their former subjects. The burghers protested, but it was of no 
avail. Sir George Clerk was sent out, and drew up a Convention, 
which handed over the rule of the country to its inhabitants, and 
when Mr. Adderley, the never-failing champion of the interests of 
the Colonists, inspired by a deputation from the Sovereignty, 
challenged the action of the Government in the Commons, he was 
left without a single supporter, and compelled to withdraw his 
motion. 

One article of the Convention of Bloemfontein which was 
drawn up on this occasion, pregnant with the meaning, which has 
grown round it as a result of subsequent events, must be quoted 
here; the second clause read as follows :— 


“ The British Government has no alliance with any Native Chiefs to the 
Northward of the Orange River, with the exception of the Griqua Chief, 
Adam Kok, and Her Majesty’s Government has no wish or intention to 
enter hereafter into any treaties, which may be prejudicial to the interests 
of the Orange River Government.” 
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The inhabitants of the new State were bitterly opposed to the 
action of the British Government, and felt their isolation keenly, 
but they shouldered their burdens manfully, and presented a firm 
front to their Basuto neighbours. How iong they could succeed 
in holding out, was to them uncertain, and hence they continued 
to desire the grant of British protection. It was no wonder then, 
that Sir George Grey, with his eye to the larger issues of South 
African politics, the man, who could assert that he knew no people 
richer in public and in private virtues than the * Boers,’’* should 
direct his attention to the great South African problem. He could 
not help seeing the danger of administering South Africa by five 
distinct governments—for Kaffraria had at that time its own 
administration—when at all times united action was necssary to 
face the great question of the government of the natives. Some 
system, by which the four Southern States might co-operate, seemed 
easy to devise—and though the Northern Republic was likely to hold 
aloof at first, it would not be long before the smaller body would 
tend to be attracted to the larger, so as to fully round off the fabric. 
Consequently in his speech at the opening of the Cape Parliament 
in 1859, urged thereto by a resolution of the Free State Volksraad, 
he outlined a scheme of federation, “ under which the several pro- 
vinces should have full and free scope of action left to them, through 
their own local government and legislatures, upon all subjects re- 
lating to their individual prosperity and happiness, whilst they 
should act under a general federal government in relation to all 
points, which concerned the general safety or weal.’’+ But the 
Imperial Government of that time was in no way disposed to under- 
take any additional responsibilities. The Governor, who could 
venture to discuss any such proposals as a federal union, was at 
once marked down as a dangerous man, and on the 4th June of that 
year, he was recalled by the Secretary of State, Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, and though reappointed by the next Ministry, the subject 
of federation he was forbidden to touch. 


Had Sir George Grey’s attempt to federate South Africa met 
with the approval of the Imperial Government, it is unlikely, that 


a wo eee Me ere : 
From an interview in the “‘ Humanitarian” of April, 1896, quoted 
nm . . 

by Theal ‘South Africa since 1795.” Vol. V, vage 16. 
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much difficulty would have been experienced from the people of the 
Republics. There was perhaps ingrained in them a. love of inde- 
pendence, which might have tempted them to resist, but there was 
no strong antipathy against British domination and British ideals, 
such as might be said to have inspired them afterwards. In fact the 
Free State Volksraad repeatedly passed resolutions, requesting that 
they should be annexed tothe British Empire. | How this antipathy 
arose, will appear in the next few paragraphs. 


The first rift in the lute of South African harmony was occa- 
sioned by the troubles with the Basutoes, in which the Free State 
came to be involved. The year 1864, which witnessed the election 
ot Advocate Jan Brand, as President of the Free State, was also 
marked by a recrudescence of the border difficulties, and the next 
year war was formally declared. The Basutoes were defeated, and 
in 1866 a treaty was made at Thaba Bosigo, by which a large stretch 
of territory was ceded to the Republic. After a while, however, 
the Basutoes felt themselves stronger and resumed the conflict, but 
with no greater measure of success. When the tribe was all but 
completely defeated by the Republic, itself by now in an exhausted 
condition, Moshesh suddenly appealed to the Governor of the Cape 
to take over his people as British subjects. The request was acceded 
to, and cn March 12th, 1868, a proclamation was published, an- 
nexing Basutoland, and at the same time the importation of ammu- 


nition into the Free State was checked. 


In how far the action of the Governor, marking as it did a 
complete reversal of the non-expansion policy, was justifiable on 
any other ground, save that of expediency, need not be discussed 
here, but Sir Philip Wodehouse, never inspired by too friendly 
sentiments toward the Boers, proceeded to exasperate feeling stall 
further. The question now arose of the ownership of the land, 
which the Basutoes had by the treaty of Thaba Bosigo agreed to 
cede. The Governor, maintaining that this left the Basutoes with 
insufficient. land for their own uses, refused to agree to the cession 
being carried out; instead he offered to allow the Republic the 
proceeds of the sale of 300 farms in the disputed strip, and was 
further willing to grant titles on quitrent to nominees of the State 
for the same number of allotments; the territory, however, was to 


remain under British rule. A Free State deputation was sent to 
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England to protest against the Governor’s action, but met with no 
success, and was referred back to him, and for some time it seemed 
doubtful, whether any agreement would be arrived at. Eventually, 
however, a conference was arranged to be held at Aliwal North, 
and after a long discussion it was decided to divide the disputed 
territory, the major ‘half of it going to the Republic. The Bloem- 
fontein Convention was also reaffirmed, the action of the Governor, 
in accepting the Basutoes as British subjects being tacitly admitted 
as a breach of that document, ‘and after a good deal of further cor- 
respondence the secend treaty of Aliwal Nerth* was finally ratified. 


But the ink was hardly dry on the treaty of Aliwal, when a 
situation arose, which gave the Free State far more reason to com- 
plain of British contravention of the Bloemfontein treaty, than had 
the Governor’s interference in the Basuto struggle. There have 
been few events in South African history, which have had con- 
sequences more important and more far-reaching than has the 
discovery cf diamonds in 1867. The region, which this event was to 
make famous, was one of the most uninviting stretches of country, 
which even South Africa has to show. At that time it was a 
picture of desolation. Huge sheep-runs, and a house here and 
there were all that gave any evidence of human habitation. As a 
writer of the period with not unpardonable exaggeration pointed 
out, the aspect of the region was calculated to give one ‘‘ the idea of 
what Gustave Doré would represent, as some weirdly desolate scene 
in an unfinished world.’’ It was in this tract of country—the 
rough triangle bounded on two sides by the Vaal and the Orange 
River—that the first South African diamonds were found. The 
whole of South Africa was then still suffering from a period of 
unexampled depression; men were ready for anything, that was 
likely to provide a means of existence, and towards the end of 1869 
the rush to the new Golconda began, which was to transform the 
wilderness into the home of thousands of inhabitants. Nor was it 

. unnatural, that this once-despised region should now come to be 
the coveted prize of 2 number of eager claimants. 


At an early stage of the development of the Colony, there had 


already come into existence a clan of bastards—men born to Euro- 
pean colonists by native mothers—to whom had been given the 


*The first treaty had been made in 1858. 
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name of Griquas. The disposal of this tribe in such a way as to 
avoid unnecessary intercourse with the colonists was a subject, which 
for some time disturbed the thoughts of the administration. Eventu- 
ally, however, they were settled in the region to the North of the 
Orange, in the neighbourhood of its confluence with the Vaal. But 
the Griquas, though at one time reaching a comparatively high 
stage of development, very soon began to sink in the scale, especially 
after the removal of a portion of the clan under Adam Kok to the 
territory known as Griqualand East, and at the time of the dis- 
covery of the Diamona Fields there remained but five or six hundred 
of them, living in poverty and wretchedness in the neighbourhood 
ot Griquatown, a considerable distance to the West of the Vaal. 

Their chief was one Nicolas Waterboer, but the real power was 
wielded by his agent, Mr. David Arnot. Mr. Arnot is one of the 
most interesting personalities, that come before the eye of the South 
African historian. He was one of a class, which has caused endless 
trouble in South Africa, the men, who by their intrigues with the 
native chiefs, have time and again come near involving South Africa 
in bloody struggles, but he was a man intellectually and socially 
far above the usual type of native agent. He was as unscrupulous, 
as the best—or worst—of them, but there was far less of the selfish 
element in him—far less of the spirit of playing the game for his 
own ends. David Arnot was an Imperialist in the days, when that 
class of man had not yet come into existence, what is more, he was 
as jingoistic as any of those, who came after him. 

One of the first to appreciate the importance to Great Britain 
of the opening-up of a trade-route into the interior, it was not long, 
before he cast his eyes toward the stretch of country beyond the 
Vaal, then still a desert, but soon to be one of the most populous 
parts of South Africa. When Sir Harry Smith proclaimed the 
Sovereignty, he announced as its boundary on the West the Orange 
and the Vaal, and when the country was transferred back to the 
people by Sir George Clerk, no reservations were made. Conse- 
quently the Free State never felt any doubt as to its ownership of 
the territory, to which Arnot was now directing his attention. 
Relying, however, on the fact, that the Griquas had in previous 
generations been in occupation of the country, this gentleman now 
put in a claim to this tract, and at the same time to the stretch of 
country, known as the Campbell lands, which lay to the West of 
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the Vaal and the North of the land actually occupied by Water- 
boer and his people. The Free State felt that a claim of Waterboer 
to the former was as ridiculous as it would be if he asserted owner- 
ship of the market-square at Bloemfontein, but they were prepared 
to negotiate as to the Campbell lands. Basuto troubles, however, 
postponed the settlement, till the discovery of diamonds changed 
in a moment the estimate, which men had formed of the value of 
the country, and gave a new turn to the development of South 
African politics. A conference between representatives of Water- 
boer and of the Free State was arranged at a farm called Nooit- 
gedacht, but was rendered abortive by the action of the Griquas 
in abruptly terminating the discussion. President Brand there- 
fore relying upon a deed of purchase from the Griqua captam, 
Cornelis Kok, formally proclaimed the Campbell lands Free State 
territory, and then returned to Bloemfontein. As to the territory 
East of the Vaal, he assumed there could be no dispute. 

The first diamonds had been discovered on the bank of the Vaal 
River, above its confluence with the Hart River, and on both sides 
of its course. At first the Northern bank proved the richer, and 
attracted the greater concourse of diggers. To this part of the 
country, the Free State felt, that it could lay no claim, but by right 
of settlement the Transvaal asserted its ownership. President 
Pretorius visited the fields, and the diggers showed themselves per- 
fectly willing to accept his rule. But a single false step on the part 
of the President caused them to change their sentiments completely, 
and it was not long before there were a number of claimants in the 
field for the land on the North bank of the river—among them 
the indefatigable David Arnot, for his chief Waterboer, and the 
Baralongs, a tribe living far to the North, but incited to this course 
by their agent, a missionary by the name of Ludorff, whose actions 
show him to have been most unworthy of the cloth he wore. 

Such was the position, when Waterboer, spurred on by his 
adviser, offered to place himself under British protection. The 
offer was eagerly accepted, and in the next scene of the drama we 
find the British Governor standing forth valiantly in the battle for 
the Griqua captain. The disputes, which followed, soon split up 
into two sections—that affecting the Northern, and that which 
concerned the Southern bank of the river. It was im connection 
with the former, that the question first came to a head. President 
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Pretorius showed himself ready to submit the matter to arbitration, 
and on 4th April, 1871, the court was opened at the village of 
Bloemhot, the judges being Messrs. O’ Reilly for the Transvaal and 
Jampbell, representing the other claimants. The case was spun 
out for over three months, and as the two judges disagreed, 1t was 
eventually referred to Lieutenant-Governor Keate of Natal, who, 
it had been stipulated, was to be the final umpire. On the 17th 
October, Mr. Keate signed the document, which has come to be 
known in history as the Keate Award. This Award dispossessed 
the Transvaal of a considerable slice of its territory, which was 
divided between the British, as representing Waterboer, and the 
Baralong tribe. 

It is not possible here to examine the correctness of the judg- 
ment of Mr, Keate, but such an important event cannot be passed 
over without the expression of an opinion, It has come to be the 
custom to accuse the umpire of having been led away by partiality 
to give a judgment, which the evidence did not bear out. But the 
detached observer will soon acquit Governor Keate of this serious 
charge. On the evidence, which is before the public to-day, Mr. 
Keate’s Award was one of the most iniquitous documents, which 
have ever been penned ; buton the documents, which were submitted 
to the court at Bloemhof, it was fully justified, and though it 
displays very often a complete ignorance of the configuration of 
the country in dispute, it none the less shows, that the matter was 
treated from a strictly judicial point of view. One wishes to-day, 
that Governor Keate had been less judicial, that he had gone out 
of his way to search for the correct information, but on the evidence 
submitted to him, there was practically but one verdict, that he 
could honestly give. The fact is, that the case for the Transvaal 
was hopelessly mismanaged by President Pretorius and State At- 
torney Klein, and for that reason alone the verdict went against 
the Transvaal. The Volksraad recognized, that their President 
had been responsible for the neglect of their interests and compelled 
him to resign, and after an ineffectual attempt to unite the two 
Republics under President Brand, the Rev. T. F. Burgers, whom 
we have previously met as “ Liberal’’ clergyman of Hanover, was 
elected in his stead. 

The dispute with the Free State took much longer to settle. 


President Brand soon felt, that he had little hope of asserting his 
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claim, to the Campbell lands, but he vigorously maintained his 
rights over the territory to the East of the Vaal. But in February, 
1871, the British flag was hoisted at Pniel, and the country was 
formally proclaimed British territory. Into the rights and wrongs 
of the long and acrimonious dispute which followed asto the ownership 
of the country, we do not propose to enter here. To-day very few 
will endeavour to justify on grounds of abstract right the actions 
of the British authorities. Two circumstances are sufficient for us. 
The first is, that after the dispute had been finally settled, David 
Arnot declared, that he had won the fight, without having had a 
single trump-card in his hand, the other is, that by agreeing to 
pay compensation, the British Government practically admitted, 
that it had been in the wrong. To review all the evidence and all 
the despatches would be a profitless task—what is more, it would 
very often tend to make one despair of British colonial statesman- 
ship. One extract from a despatch of Lord Kimberley* is sufficient 
to give an idea of the spirit, which inspired British counsels at 
that time :— 


“Her Majesty’s Government would see with great dissatisfaction any 
encroachment on the Griqua Territory by the Republics, which would 
open to the Boers an extended field for their slave-dealing operations, 
and probably lead to much oppression of the Natives, and disturbance 
of peace.”’ 


Again in a despatchy directed to the Colonial Office by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, we read :— 


“The Governments of the two neighbouring Republican States 
have, since the discovery (of diamonds) assumed an attitude towards 
the Griqua people and other aboriginal inhabitants, which plainly 
indicates an intention of seizing wpon and appropriating between them, 
without sufficient or justifiable cause the whole of the Griqua and adja- 
cent other Native Territory, and of ejecting therefrom the Native 
population, by which it is now and for a long series of years has been 
oceupied,”’ 


and this from a responsible official on the spot, when there was not 
a single Griqua within sixty miles of the Diamond Fields. 

One word of warning must be added here. However distaste- 
ful this whole episode is to any one, who thinks highly of British 


2 _* Dated 17th November, 1870. Quoted’ by Theal, “South Africa since 
1795.’ Vol. IV, page 407. : 


19th November, 1870. Quoted by Theal, “South Africa since 
1795,”? -Vol, IV, page. 369: 
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institutions, the Colonial Office must not be saddled with all the 
blame. The quotations which have been made suffice to show, that 
it was misled by misrepresentations both in England and from Colo- 
nial officials. We would be the last to depreciate the great work done 
in South Africa by the Missionary Societies ; but the fact remains, 
that for one reason or another the missionaries,and the emigrant 
farmers came to look upon one another as natural enemies. Whatever 
abuses there may have been among the farmers came to be exag- 
gerated, and it was not long before a South African missionary 
could not but enter upon his work with a fixed belief, that every 
Dutch Boer was a slave-holder and anti-Christian in his sentiments. 
The result was, that charges came to be made, which were never 
sufficiently investigated—and the influenceof Exeter Hall was always 
sufficiently strong to ensure their meeting with ready acceptance in 
Downing Street. It came therefore to be the fashion to think of 
the poor down-trodden natives, ever oppressed by their harsh slave- 
driving neighbours, and this was the spirit which very often guided 
Imperial counsels. On the other hand the mischief in this present 
imstance really began with the Colonial officials. The dispute 
started in the interval between the departure of Sir Philip Wode- 
house, and the arrival of Sir Henry Barkly. General Hay, who 
acted as High Commissioner, was a mere tool in the hands of Mr. 
Southey, the Colonial Secretary, as in fact was also Sir Henry 
Barkly himself at the beginning of his term of office. It was the 
misfortune of South Africa, that Mr. Southey, though one of the 
most upright men of his time, could see no good in anything, that 
was not British, and as his infiuence with the High Comsissioner 
enabled him to strengthen the Colonial Office, in fact practically 
to direct its policy, one cannot fail to see the danger of the position. 


To Jan Hofmeyr these events came as a bitter disappointment. 
A keen student of history, he had come to be inspired with an ad- 
miration for British statesmanship and British ideals. He had 
come to feel a glow of enthusiasm for the great deeds of England 
in past generations, and had come to believe in the benefits of 
being under British rule. And now he had to see the honour of 
England dragged through the mud by the actions of its representa- 
tives :—what was more, he nad to see the ideal of a South African 
Union slip away and recede into the distance. The action of Sir 
Philip Wodehouse in the Basuto question had indeed disappointed 
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the editor of the “Volksvriend ’’; he had referred in pretty strong 
terms to the letters of the Governor to the President, as creditable 
“neither to his good taste, nor his common sense,’’ but with it all 
he had continued to counsel the State to submit, and whenever there 
was in it a movement towards annexation to the Empire, it no- 
where met with warmer support than in the columns of his paper. 
Nor as a matter of fact did the action of the British in that case 
do very much harm to the cause of South African Union. The 
Convention of Aliwal North was at least a reasonable compromise, 
and, had England only treated the Free State in the question of 
the Diamond Fields with the magnanimity, which one expects from 
a stronger state in its dealings with a weaker, it was possible, that 
a federation might yet have been consummated, for as late as 1871, 
President Brand still wrote to Adv. (now Lord) de Villiers, about 
the advisability of Union, urging that an end should be made to 
the petty quibblings and jealousies, which had for so many years 
divided South Africa. But the tone of the despatches of Sir Henry 
Barkly, at times aomineering, at times positively insulting, but at 
no time displaying the spirit of the representative of a great Empire, 
dispelled all such hopes. Dr. Theal has pointed out, that most 
of the bitter feeling in the Republics against Great Britain was 
aroused by the Diamond Fields question, and as a matter of fact 
the Carnarvon Confederation scheme was, but for very patient and 
skilful handling, probably doomed to failure as far as the Republics 
were concerned, even had its success been otherwise assured. 


Mr. Hofmeyr did not fail to assert, that on the ground of ex- 
pedience there was something to be said to justify the assumption 
of British control over Griqualand West, but he also pointed out 
that :— 


‘As in the case of Basutoland, a policy, good, generous and of 
beneficial results in itself, was enforced in ia way calculated to irritate 
and excite a bitter feeling of hostility among the people, who, under 
more generous dealings, would have been the first to feel, that it would 
have been in their own interest to reattach themselves in the closest 
bond: of amity with the Colony.” 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s view was, that had an enlightened statesman 
had the guidance of Colonial policy, he must inevitably have per- 
ceived, that a temporary concession to the claims of the Free State 
would have meant no loss to the Empire, as by the Union, which 
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was bound to follow the least sign of a generous policy, the Fields 
would surely have been restored to British rule. On another 
occasion, we read in the ‘ Volksvriend’’ the following :— 


“The district of Pniel * has been in the possession of the Free State 
ever since it was a free state, and many of the farms in that district 
are held under titles given by British authorities, while the whole 
country was under British sovereignty. The flimsy pretext of Water- 
boer will not hold water for a moment. We too are of opinion, that 
for the benefit of all parties concerned, it were better that those regions 
should come under the control of a strong Government, and that the 
Government should be the Government of the Queen. But, though we 
detest humbug and’ pretence, for the interests of the Free State itself, 
which is a pastoral state, we can imagine, that the whole of the Diamond 
Fields might be readily ceded over, if proper negotiations had been 
entered into.’’ 


These extracts will suffice to give us an idea of the attitude with 
which Mr. Hofmeyr took up in his newspaper. But with him it 
did not end with rewspaper writing. Already at that early period 
he was beginning to acquire influence. At the election of 1869, it 
was chiefly owing to his efforts that Saul Solomon had lost his 
seat for Cape Town, and by a certain circle, if small, his opinions 
were beginning to be respected and his counsel eagerly sought after. 
Consequently when in the session of 1871, the Governor attempted 
to get a motion through the House, in favour of the Annexation 
of Griqualand West to the Colony, Mr. Hofmeyr set himself to 
secure its rejection. In spite of his efforts it was carried by a 
majority of one, thanks, as the “‘ Voiksraad ’’ put it, “to those false 
Afrikanders, who are only Afrikanders, as long as it suits them,”’ 
but a year later, when the Annexation Bill was brought up, it met 
with practically no support at all, and had eventually to be with- 


drawn. 


*i.e., The Diamond Fields South and East of the Vaal. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MOLTENO MINISTRY AND THE CARNARVON 
CONFEDERATION SCHEME.  (1872—5.) 


The Constitution Ordinance Amendment Act, which provided 
for the introduction of Responsible Government, was promulgated 
on the 29th November, 1872, and at the beginning of December the 
old order definitely gave place to the new. But the names of the new 
Ministers had already been known to the public more than a month 
before. 


That there was little truth in the charge levelled at the 
Responsible leaders of aiming at the sweets of office, is evident 
from the difficulty, which Sir Henry Barkly experienced in the 
appointment of the first Prime Minister. It was but natural, 
that the honour should have been offered first to the retiring 
Colonial Secretary, but though, as Mr. Molteno afterwards showed, 
the distinction between Responsibles and anti-Responsibles had 
been eliminated by the passing of the Act, Mr. Southey soon 
found that his uncompromising opposition to the scheme for 
popular government had made it impossible for him to secure a 
following, sufficiently strong to enable him to carry on the Govern- 
ment of the Colony. Mr. Porter * was next appealed to, but age 
and growing infirmities compelled him also to register a refusal, 
and, on his recommendation, Messrs. Solomon and Molteno were 
summoned together. But Mr. Solomon, though intellectually the 
greater man of the two, did not possess in the same degree as his 
friendly rival the qualities of leadership, and was hardly the type 
of man to hold together a party strong enough to govern the coun- 
try. Nor were his sentiments on the Native question calculated 
to ensure him a representative body of Colonial support. Recogniz- 


Colony in 1866, and as a private member of the House had been one of 
the leaders of the Responsithles. 
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ing this, and influenced at the same time by the calls of his busi- 
ness, he too declined to accept office, and hence Mr. Molteno 
became the first Prime Minister of the Cape Colony. 

In the selection of his colleagues, Mr. Molteno showed a spirit, 
which promised excellently for his success. Of the four chosen, 
two were Easterns; one of them, Mr. Smith, had been one of 
the most strenuous opponents of a Responsible Administration, 
while the other, Mr. Brownlee, had stood aloof completely from 
party politics. The Premier himself took the portfolio of Colonial 
Secretary. Mr. Smith was given that of Commissioner of Crown 
Lands and Public Works, and Adv. J. H. de Villiers, who had 
been one of the foremost champions of Responsible Government, 
was appointed Attorney-General. The Treasurership, after being 
refused by Mr. Vintcent, was assigned to Dr. White, a member 
of the Upper House; and after the post of Secretary for Native 
Affairs had been declined by Mr. Glanville, also like Mr. Smith 
an Eastern anti-Responsible, it was offered to and accepted by 
Mr. Brownlee, a man of great experience in Native administra- 
tion. 

The Ministry did not, however, remain unchanged for long. 
The retirement of Sir Sydney Bell from the office of Chief Justice 
of the Colony occasioned the appointment of Mr. de Villiers in 
his place, and the vacancy thus created was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jacobs, who had been for a time Acting Attorney- 
General under Representative Government. This was at the end 
of 1873, and, when two years later, Mr. Smith became Auditor- 
General, Mr. Molteno attempted to strengthen his Ministry by 
bringing into it Mr. Merriman, who had for long been one of its 
most strenuous opponents. 

The Ministry, as thus finally constituted, was to a very large 
extent a one-man Cabinet. Mr. Merriman, it is true, possessed 
as much ability as Mr, Molteno, but there were very few mem- 
bers in the House, who were prepared to follow all the whims and 
vagaries of his somewhat devious policy. For the rest, Mr. Jacobs 
suffered from the handicap of physical weakness, Mr. Brownlee 
was better qualified to conduct an indaba across the Kei than to 
make an impression on the House, and Dr. White was an amiable 
individual, who had become Minister, because Fate willed it so. 
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Mr. Molteno had done much for the Colonists during the 
years of Representative Government, but at the same time there 
were many men, who cherished the doubt, whether he had the 
ability requisite for the inauguration of a new regime in a difficult 
period. But though the historian, who attempts to assess politi- 
cians on a relative scale, will probably not rank Mr. Molteno 
among statesmen of the first-class, yet he must be allowed to have 
been possessed of a considerable measure of ability. No one would 
have been prepared to deny, that Mr. Porter was a man of greater 
intellectuality and more experience, and that Saul Solomon had 
more cleverness and political insight, for even Molteno himself 
showed by the care and circumspection, with which he went to 
work, that he did not rate his own abilities too highly. But the 
new Prime Minister, while not possessing any of the diviner fire 
of the Olympian statesman, yet had ingrained in him by disposi- 
tion and education a sense of restraint and tact and a business 
capacity, which made him the right man in the right place at the 
right time. We shall see, that Mr. Molteno made mistakes in 
his administration, but of whom could this not be said? Had he 
been a man of more striking parts, he would probably have made 
more. In any case, it was indeed fortunate for the Colony, that 
at that period of its development, the finances were in the hands 
of Mr. Molteno, for, though not Treasurer-General, his was the 
guiding hand of the administration of the Treasury, and he is also 
the man whom we have to thank for the development of our rail- 
way system: for no one else but Mr. Molteno would have been 
able to persuade the conservative Dutch farmers to pledge the 
eredit of the country to a comprehensive railway scheme. 


Mr. Molteno’s choice of his colleagues had as an effect, that the 
old parties were completely broken up, and it was some time before 
a really strong Opposition could be formed. But in the East, at 
least, the Separation agitation died hard, and in the first sessions 
under the new regime, the Easterners continued to press their peu 
scheme. Such Opposition as there was then consisted mainly of 
Eastern Separationists, headed by Mr. Paterson, who also attacked 
the Ministry on such questions as the Law of Inheritance. and the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and were in favour of any step, which 
would lead to the extension of British power over the whole of 
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South Africa. They were joined by some of the  ultra-British 
Conservatives of the West, as well as by a few of the Midland 
members, who were inspired by the hope of getting improved 
railway communication for their districts, But though at first 
they were strong enough to defeat the Government in the Council, 
and secure the rejection of its main measure, which provided that 
for the election of members of that body, the Colony was to be 
divided into seven Circles instead of two Provinces, a general 
election destroyed their majority there, and the Bill was carried 
in the following Session by 36 to 16 in the Lower, and 13 to 8 in 
the Upper House. The attempts of the Opposition in the direc 
tion of Federation or Separation met with no better success: the 
majority of men were disposed to see how the new system would 
work without instituting any revolutionary changes, and for some 
time the Separation agitation practically died away. 

Mr. Hofmeyr, we have seen, had fought with practically all 
his energies against the introduction of the system of Responsible 
Government, but when the verdict had gone against his views, he 
immediately announced his intention of giving the new form of 
Government a trial. Against the appointment of Mr. Molteno he 
had no objection to offer: he had shown himself a man with a 
broader national feeling than some of his contemporaries, and the 
majority of the Dutch-speaking members had submitted to his 
leadership, as one, who in spite of his Liberalism, was able to look 
at things from their point of view with a measure of sympathy. 
Though Mr. Hofmeyr never considered Mr. Molteno a Colossus of 
statesmanship, yet he was prepared to admit that he was a man 
of honesty, uprightness and energy, and, if possessed of no extra- 
ordinary qualities, at least not unsuited to the task of guiding the 
destinies of the Colony. In his Ministry he saw distinct signs of 
weakness, and he could not, ardent anti-Responsible as he had 
been, refrain from making unfavourable comparisons with the old 
Executive ; still he admitted that it was better than any other, which 
might take its place. In this spirit he was prepared to give if 
his support, and after the first Session he expressed his full con- 
fidence in the new Administration, and his approval of its prin- 
cipal measures. Still more, he was prepared to admit that his 


fears as to the introduction of Responsible Government had not 
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been justified, and to offer his congratulations to the Colony on 


the success of the experiment. 


It was not long, however, before this support began to be modi- 
fied. The first rift in the lute was caused by the attitude assumed 
by the new Ministry on the Native question. Molteno himself was 
thoroughly Colonial in his sentiments on this problem, but he had 
to take account of two factors. The first was the influence and 
support of Saul Solomon, whose sentiments approached very closely 
to those of Exeter Hall. The second was, that it was not advis- 
able for the Colony, right at the start, to come into conflict with 
the ideals of Downing Street. Molteno consequently chose the line 
of least resistance, and in many little incidents showed himself not 
altogether disposed to follow in the paths, which a Colonial spirit 
enjoined. 


A similar fear of treading on the toes of the Imperial authori- 
ties—perhaps not unjustifiable at a stage, when it was as yet 
uncertain, whether a new Cabinet in England would not restore 
the old form of Administration at the Cape—led to the next point 
of difference. Mr. Hofmeyr would have liked to have seen 
Molteno come out strongly against the Governor’s treatment of the 
Republics; but the cautious Prime Minister, fearing to venture 
outside his strict province, carefully abstained from treading on 
thorny paths, and refused to offer advice, which he felt sure would 
be rejected. 


These points by themselves would, however, not have induced 
Mr. Hofmeyr to become an out-and-out opponent of the new 
Ministry. After all, as he saw, there was no possibility of a 
better-disposed Government succeeding it, for, as he pointed out, 
“ Under our present system of Government the National Party 
(the use of the word ‘ national’ is interesting) is weaker than ever, 
as it is not itself able to form a Ministry.’’ But it was really the 
attitude of Mr. Molteno on the Carnarvon Confederation proposals, 
which led to a more definite breach. 


The dispute with regard to the ownership of the Diamond 
Fields and the surrounding region had not been ended by the 
Keate Award or the Proclamation of Griqualand West as 
British territory. Against the terms of the Award the Transvaal 
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simply continued to protest, and it refused to withdraw its 
administration from the territory assigned to the Native Chiefs, 
maintaining that the Award was illegal and should be set aside. For 
some time indeed there seemed a possibility of a conflict, when 
Mr. Arnot, now representing the Batlapins, ordered* the Trans- 
vaal to evacuate the disputed territory, as it had been offered to 
Great Britain by the Natives, and the “Zuid Afrikaan’’ was 
constrained to exclaim, that it did not doubt, ‘‘that the British 
will not hesitate for a moment to embitter the Transvaal, just as 
they have embittered the Free State. But let them at least be 
straightforward, and not talk of philanthropy, when they are 
really out for aggrandizement.’? But the immediate danger 
passed, though for many years there was an acrimonious correspon- 
dence between Sir Henry Barkly, and the new President, Mr. 
Burgers. 

With the Free State, too, the correspondence was long con- 
tinued, and on several occasions it needed all the optimism and 
tact of Jan Brand to prevent the assumption by the State of a 
defiant attitude. The most valuable part of the diggings, which 
was in fact the last to be discovered, turned out to be situated on 
the Free State side of what was commonly considered to be the 
line laid down by the Annexation Proclamation; the Governor, 
however, contrived to dispute the exact localities of the termi- 
nating points of the boundary, and when an ardent Imperialist 
like Mr. Wilmot finds it “ pitiable to read the shuffling despatches 
of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner,”’ 
of the negotiations on the people of the Free State. No wonder, 
that we find the “ Volksblad ’’ stating :— 


one can imagine the effect 


“Two years ago we were smoothly drifting into union. But the 
realization of the dreams of those who yearn for a United South Africa, 
is now further off than ever before.’’ 

Such was the position, when in February, 1874, the Glad- 
stone Cabinet was replaced by that of Disraeli, and Lord Carnar- 
von succeeded Lord Kimberley at the Colonial Office. 


The new Colonial Secretary was a man who was not alone pos- 
sessed of many brilliant qualities, but who had also had considerable 
experience of Colonial administration. He had served first of all as 
Under-Colonial Secretary in Lord Derby’s second Ministry, and, 
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when that Peers’ third Cabinet was formed in 1867, he had taken 
office as Chief Secretary for the Colonies. During this latter term 
of office he carried through the project of a Canadian Confedera- 
tion, and it was not unnatural that, on returning to his old post 
in 1874, he should contemplate the possibility of a similar achieve- 
ment in South Africa, where the situation, in spite of essential 
differences, bore a measure of similarity. Two circumstances 
specially fixed his attention on South African politics. The first 
was the situation arising out of the disputes as to the ownership 
of the Diamond Fields, the second was the Langalibalele trouble 
in Natal. 

Mr. Southey, the late Colonial Secretary of the Cape Colony, 
had, on retiring from that post, been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Griqualand West. and there he initiated a policy, 
which was to bear most disastrous fruits for the whole of South 
Africa. To obtain labour for the mines proved a difficult task, 
and as an inducement he held out the promise that the Natives 
would be allowed to supply themselves with arms and ammunition, 
if they came to work. The Langalibalele trouble represented the 
first-fruits of this policy, which was not only supremely ill-advised, 
but a direct contravention of England’s treaty obligations. This 
Chief had with his clan obtained guns at the Fields, and on their 
return to Natal they refused to surrender them. ‘There was a bit 
of a fight, and eventually the Chief was captured, and, with the 
consent of the Cape Colony, placed as a political prisoner on 
Robben Island. The matter was taken up by Bishop Colenso, 
who went to England to plead the Chief’s cause, and not without 
success. In this way the Colonial Secretary had forced on his 
notice the difficulties of the Native question in South Africa. 

It was at this juncture, that the idea suggested itself to him 
of sending Mr. Froude, the historian, to the Cape to report on 
the situation. Professedly the voyage was undertaken as a plea- 
sure trip, but it was not long, before the real object began to 
emerge. Mr. Froude landed in Cape Town in September, 1874, 
made a hurried tour of the Colonies and Republics, and, as far as 
was possible for a man of his type of mind, attempted to obtain, 
as an impartial and detached observer, a general survey of South 
African politics. Nor was it long, before he came to see the 
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tremendous injustice, of which England had made itself guilty in 
its treatment of the Orange Free State. On his return to England 
he did his best to bring home to Lord Carnarvon the gravity of 
the situation, and the justice of President Brand’s cause. But 
though the Colonial Secretary came in time to recognize the posi- 
tion, it was hardly practicable to reverse immediately his prede- 
cessor’s policy and restore the disputed territory to the State. As 
he searched for a means of retreating with honour, the possibility 
of negotiating a Confederation, under which in any case the 
Diamond Fields would remain British, presented itself to his 
mind. In some ways the idea did not commend itself to his 
adviser, Mr. Froude, but on the 4th May, 1875, he penned the 
momentous despatch, which was to inaugurate his new policy.* 


He began by setting down some of his opinions on the Native 
question, and then stated the advisability of having greater 
homogeneity in the Native policy of the various South African 
States. It was with a view to this in the first place, that he pro- 
ceeded to propose the holding of a Conference of Delegates from 
the different States and Colonies of South Africa. At this Con- 
ference related subjects could also be discussed, such as the sale 
of fire-arms, the boundary question and the position of Griqua- 
land West. The settlement of this question, which was really the 
first object of the despatch, was referred to in a perfunctory way, 
so that the Imperial Government might not be compromised in 
the matter. The despatch, however, went further. It proceeded 
to nominate the delegates to the Conference, which was to meet at 
some place in the Cape Colony. Sir Henry Barkly, or, failing him, 
Sir Arthur Cunnynghame was to preside. Mr. Froude was to 
represent the Imperial authorities; Mr. Shepstone, Natal; Mr. 
Southey or Mr. Recorder Barry, Griqualand West. The repre- 
sentation of the Republics was left to their own decision; as for 
the Cape Colony, Mr. Molteno was nominated to represent the 
Western Province, and Mr. Paterson the East. The Conference 
was merely to deliberate, and not to take any steps on its own 
account, and the immediate object was to be a satisfactory under- 
standing on the Native question, “‘ but,’’ the document proceeded, 


*Imp. Pap. C., 1899, No I. 
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“Tf jim the course of the free interchange of communications between 
the representatives of the different States concerned, that all-important 
question of a possible Union of South Africa should arise, Her Majesty’s 
Government will readily give their favourable attention to any sugges- 
tion that may be made.’’ 

Such in outline was the despatch, which for the next few years 


was to set the politicians of South Africa by the ears. 


It is a task of no mean difficulty to assess correctly the policy 
and methods of Lord Carnarvon, as far as concerns his Confedera- 
tion despatch. A party politician must inevitably face the risk 
of being judged by party standards, and the result has been, that 
Lord Carnarvon has met with abuse, where such was unnecessary. 
But there are a good many men to-day, who doubt the sincerity 
of his intentions, because they claim to be allowed to view them 
in the light of his subsequent actions. A man, who could two 
years later annex the Transvaal, they maintain, must surely have 
been inspired by some subtle aim, have had some deep-laid scheme, 
when he formulated his proposals for Confederation. But it is 
not always fair to judge a man at any one period by his actions 
at a subsequent period. It is well in every case to assess the cir- 
cumstances before coming to a decision, and, if one is prepared to 
take the career of Lord Carnarvon as a whole, and to attempt to 
follow out the motives which animated him, the result will 
probably be, that the conclusion will be arrived at, that in his 
annexation of the Transvaal he was not inspired merely by 
insensate jingoistic land-hunger, but by a conviction, that the 
only thing possible in South African politics, was for the whole 
land to be united under British rule. As a statesman, he was 
not big enough to comprehend more than one idea at a time; the 
thought of a United South Africa dominated him to the exclusion 
of other considerations, and he showed, that he was prepared to 
press towards the attainment of his ideal by any method which 
presented itself, And after a similar reading of his action in 1875, 
never forgetting that it was thanks to him that Mr. Southey was 
recalled from Griqualand West, and that the Transvaal dispute 
was allowed to drop, the land remaining in the posession of the 
Republic, the cautious critic will, we think, come to the conclu- 
sion that Lord Carnarvon was animated by a genuine desire 
that justice should be done to the Republics, and that, if possible, 
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they should be induced to re-unite themselves to the British 
Empire. 

Nor, if we are to accept the opinion of Mr. Hofmeyr, was it 
correct to assume that at the time of Lord Carnarvon’s interference 
South Africa was not ripe for Union. A few years before, the 
tide had seemed to be fiowing in that direction, and, though the 
history of the Diamond Fields had estranged the Republics, yet 
a little generous treatment, such as apparently the new Colonial 
Secretary was prepared to apply, would have smoothed matters 
over. Hasty action such as that of Lord Carnarvon might per- 
haps have met with no success, but Mr. Hofmeyr had little doubt, 
that a few years of a policy of friendship and of the develop- 
ment of popular opinion in the direction of the evolution of a 
national, as opposed to a local spirit, might have led to the dawn 
of the glad day. The Free State had indeed become enamoured of 
independence, but under President Brand’s guiding hand it 
might, perhaps, easily have been led to join itself, if not in a 
union, at least in a very close alliance with the Cape Colony, 
while the Transvaal had been reduced to such a condition, that, 
with the prospect of an attack from the powerful Zulus ever 
before it, it would have readily grasped a really friendly hand, 
and accepted an arrangement, which allowed it a measure of 
independence. 


But Lord Carnarvon was not a statesman of the first rank, 
and he had not the tact nor the judgment of men and affairs to 
enable him to carry out a great project. | No wonder then, that at 
the very outset he made two great mistakes. In the first place he 
practically ignored the opinions of the Cape Colony and its respon- 
sible Ministers, at the same time covertly insulting its Prime 
Minister. lIlad he first of all broached the subject tentatively to 
Sir Henry Barkly, and through him sounded the Colonial Cabinet, 
Mr. Molteno, no less anxious than the Secretary of State to see 
the Griqualand West question settled, would probably have come 
forward with a proposal of his own; instead, without a word of 
warning, there came upon the startled Colonial world a cut-and- 
dried scheme in accordance with the Secretary’s own views and 
without any reference to local authorities, and with it a peremptory 
order, that instant publicity should be given to it. And further 
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he proceeded to nominate the delegates for the Colony, appoint- 
ing its Prime Minister as the representative of a part of it, and 
placing, apparently on the same level, as representative for tHe 
other part, the leader of the small and disorganized Opposition. 


The second great mistake was the appointment of Mr. Froude 
as Imperial representative. The work done by the historian on 
his first visit had drawn praise from Mr. Hofmeyr; as he put it, 

“But for the arrival of Mr. Froude in South Africa, Christiana and 
Bloemhof would have come into the possession of the barbarians of the 
interior, the Griqualand dispute would already have been finally settled 
against the Free State, and instead of striving after a friendly relation- 
ship with the Republics, the annoying and irritating policy, of con- 
temptuous ultimatums would still be in force, making the British name 
to stink in South Africa.’’ 


But whatever may be one’s views as to his first visit, his second 
mission must be written down as a complete failure, in 
fact, in later years it came to be referred to as “The Froude 
Fiasco.’’ Not alone did Mr. Froude have strong views on ques- 
tions of Government, not alone was he one, who formed conclusions 
hastily, and was not easily open to conviction, but he was not a 
man made for the turmoil of political strife. A man with politics 
of the doctrinaire type, who has had his views formed in the 
hbrary, and not by intercourse with his fellows, very rarely suc- 
ceeds in the political rough-and-tumble. Mr. Froude, finding 
himself in this position, lost his head and by his actions laid himself 
open to the charge of having allowed himself to be made a tool in 
the hands of a political party. 


The Confederation despatch met, as one might have expected, 
with a varied reception. In the Transvaal public opinion was 
favourable. The Acting President replied with what was prac- 
tically a promise to send a delegate, and the Volksraad confirmed 
his action. The Free State replied, that it could not send a 
representative till the Diamond Fields dispute had been settled, 
but eventually showed itself prepared to concede the point. It 
seemed to the Republics that ‘“ now for the first time since 1806, 
was there a Colonial Minister prepared to do justice to the Dutch ’”’ 
(Froude). But it was in the Cape Colony that the storm of battle 
chiefly raged. It was here, that the arrival of the despatch and 
the attitude taken up by the Ministers stirred up all the old em- 
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bers of provincial and personal strife, and raised a fire, which took 
a considerable time to subside. 


The despatch had through the suddenness of its appearance 
come as a bolt from the blue. But Mr. Molteno did not take 
long to make up his mind. On the 2nd June the document was 
received, and on the 7th a Minute was forwarded to the Governor, 
containing the views of the Ministers. It was curt in the extreme, 
and it objected to the proposals for the following reasons :— 
(1) The time was not ripe for such a Conference ; (2) the despatch 
had detinitely nominated representatives of the Colony; (3) the 
choice of representatives showed an attempt to set off East against 
West; and (4) such interference on the part of the Imperial 
Government with a self-governing Colony was unconstitutional, as 
the initiative should be left to the Colony itself. Nor did the 
Ministry take long to refer the matter to Parliament. They 
refused to wait for the arrival of Froude to explain matters, and 
though in the Council a resolution thanking Lord Carnarvon was 
carried by 9 votes to 7, in the Assembly the reading of the 
despatch was received with peals of laughter, and on the motion 
of Mr. Sprigg, the action of the Ministers was confirmed by 32 
to 23. 


To understand the attitude of the Molteno Ministry, and of 
the House of Assembly is no less difficult than it is to appreciate 
the position of Lord Carnarvon. On a first reading of the cir- 
cumstances one feels somewhat puzzled at the action of Mr. Mol- 
teno, and in particular at the decision and promptness, which 
characterized it. We have learnt to know the first Colonial 
Premier as no great statesman, it is true, but as a man with 
honest intentions and a real desire to see the wrong done to the 
Free State righted. One would have thought him big enough to 
have overlooked the injudicious remarks contained in, and the per- 
sonal slight conveyed by Lord Carnarvon’s despatch, and one 
feels at first almost compelled to reconsider the opinion one has 
formed of him. The biographer of Mr. Molteno has represented 
him as a hero standing up in defence of the Constitutional liber- 
ties of the Colony, and although one may be pardoned for seeing 
a touch of outraged dignity in this defence, and though after all 
it did nothing to prevent the more flagrant disregard of Colonial 
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liberties by Sir Bartle Frere, yet this statement must be allowed 
to go far to explain, and, let us add, justify the attitude taken 
up. Let us remember, that the Colony had just three years before 
obtained a grant of self-government, that an uncertainty had 
been felt at the time as to the extent to which the Imperial 
Government would continue to meddle in Colonial affairs; and 
that hence it was but natural, that a first attempt at such inter- 
ference should be stubbornly resisted ; let us further remember that 
a short while before the Ministry, through its action in assenting 
to the demands of the Imperial authorities, that Langalibalele 
should be removed from Robben Island to a more comfortable 
place of confinement on the mainland, had been attacked for its 
renunciation of Colonial interests and its ready subservience to 
Imperial demands; bearing these facts in mind, we shall see strong 
reasons for Mr. Molteno’s seizing the first opportunity, that pre- 
sented itself, to show his independence of outside control. 


Then too there were other reasons, which weighed with the 
Ministry and its supporters. The nomination of Mr. Paterson as 
delegate for the Eastern Province, seemed to point to a separa- 
ticn of the two parts of the Colony; the holding of a Conference 
would have meant, that the Government would soon have been 
forced to give rebates of customs dues to merchants beyond its 
own borders, and the prospect of a Conference always brought 
with it a fear, that the seat of Government would be removed 
from Cape Town. Among all those, who supported the Ministry, 
must also be reckoned a small but energetic party of ‘‘ beefsteak ”’ 
Englishmen, who objected to the new conciliatory policy towards 
the Republics, and a large number of Western Province Dutch- 
speaking Africanders, who feared the defeat of the Molteno 
Cabinet and its supersession by a Ministry led by Mr. Paterson 
or Mr. Sprigg. Further there was a strong body of Dutch Afri- 
canders, who believed that the Carnarvon scheme was ‘‘all hum- 
bug,’”’ and refused, as they put it, “to assist England in its 
tyranny.” 

The supporters of the policy of the despatch formed a party, 
remarkable chiefly for the heterogeneous elements, of which it was 
composed. The one main section consisted of Easterners, who 
looked upon Confederation as a means of attaining to their 
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Utopia—-Separation ; the other was composed of those Dutch of the 
West, who saw in the proposals a means by which their brethren 
in the Republics might have justice done to them, and be fairly 
treated. 


Above the purely petty and local sentiments, which animated 
the majority of men on both sides of the controversy, Mr. Hof- 
meyr stands out, practically alone in his generation, as capable 
of looking at the matter from a broadly South African point: of 
view. He was not the man to shirk any part of the issues at stake ; 
he could not help seeing, that there was something in the argu- 
ments, which Mr. Molteno advanced on the constitutional ques- 
tion; ardent Home Ruler as he subsequent proved himself to be, 
he must have felt the danger of allowing the fetters of Downing 
Street to be too closely drawn; nor did he close his eyes to the 
possible disadvantages, which might fall to the Colony as the 
result of such a system; but with the broad glance of a statesman 
he was enabled to overlooked these points; he was able to declare, 
tnat the lesser must yield to the greater, that the national ideal 
could only ke evolved from mutual concessions and compromise. 
In those days when his contemporaries were still groping in the 
mud of local and provincial politics, Mr. Hofmeyr could direct a 
glance in the future, and at a time, when railways were yet in 
their infancy, he could point out, that the neglect of the present 
opportunity would lead to a succession of tariff wars; that there 
would be never-ending customs disputes, that there would be con- 
tinual clashing of interests and boundary troubles, prophecies, the 
truth of which has been abundantly shown by the history of the 
years which followed. What wonder, that we find the Carnarvon 
policy zealously supported by the “ Zuid Afrikaan.”’ 

When first the despatch was published, Mr. Hofmeyr was 
temporarily indisposed, and the attitude taken up by the paper 
was one of suspicion. “It is clear,’’ the paper says, “ that Lord 
Carnarvon wants to use the Native question as a bait, in order to 
get the Republics under the wing of Britain. The attempt is well 
thought out, but cannot but fail.’’ But no sooner had Mr, Hof- 
meyr returned to the office, than he came out strongly as a sup- 
porter of the new policy. At first he championed it not so much 
as leading to a Confederation, but as holding out a prospect for, 
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the settlement of the Free State difficulties ; subsequently, how- 
ever, the paper expressed itself clearly in support of Federal 
Union. 

Those who have judged Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation 
policy by his subsequent actions have come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Hofmeyr, in giving his support to the proposals, was badly 
taken in, but if this is so, he does not seem ever to have seen his mis- 
take, for not very long before his death he still referred with 
pride to his share in promoting this attempt to secure a Federal 


Union. 


As to the flag under which the Confederation was to be, Mr. 
Hofmeyr did not seem to worry himself very much. To him it 
did not appear possible for a Union to be consummated without the 
British flag, and against this he felt he had no objection to offer. 
He regretted, it is true, that the independence of the two Republics, 
the existence of which, with their maintenance of the Dutch 
language in Court and Parliament, had always presented itself to 
the Colonial Dutch mind as invested with a certain amount of 
romance, must disappear, but even this he was prepared to 
sacrifice. While he was not unwilling to agree with the Free State 
newspaper, the “ Express,’’ that Federation under the British 
flag was “ at that time incapable of execution,’’ he also maintained 
that— 

“It was impossible to prophesy what the men across the Orange 
would think of the subject, when a reasonable, just and noble treat- 


ment by the British Government shall have succeeded in healing their 
wounds.” 


The outcome of the Carnarvon policy may be set down here. 
The proposals had been condemned by the Ministry and the Parlia- 
ment, but it was not long before it appeared, that they were not 
opposed to the sentiments of the people. Mr. Froude allowed 
himself to be entertained at a dinner in Cape Town on June 26th, 
and on this occasion Mr. Hofmeyr made his first public speech, 
expressing himself in favour of the project. The exact trend of 
his remarks it is not possible to determine, but the fact that. his first 
public utterance was in favour of a scheme of Union is not with- 
out interest and a measure of importance. The speech of Froude 
on this occasion had a marked effect. In both East and 
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West enthusiasm was stirred, and the historian was persuaded to 
speak at meetings at several of the country towns. In both 
Provinces he received a good reception, in the West, thanks 
_ chiefly to the influence of Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. De Villiers of 
the “ Volksblad.’’ The Press took the matter up warmly, only four 
papers in the whole Colony supporting the Ministerial attitude, 
and throughout the country there was started an agitation in 
favour of a Confederation, the strength of which could not possibly 
be denied. The Ministers were compelled to call a special Session 
for November, but, just as it seemed, that there was at least a 
possibility of their defeat, a despatch arrived from England, 
cancelling the earlier proposals and issuing invitations to a Con- 
ference to be held in London. This Conference actually took 
place in 1876, but it was for various reasons only partially repre- 
sentative, and led to no more tangible result, than that Carnar- 
von agreed to pay the Free State in consideration for its Griqua- 
land West claims the sum of £90,000 and an additional £15,000, 
if a railway was laid down within five years.* 

Thus to all intents and purposes ended the second attempt at 
South African Union. Like the first, it issued in ignominious 
failure, but for a totally different reason. Sir George Grey had been 
forced to abandon his scheme owing to the coldness of the Colonial 
Office. Lord Carnarvon, on the other hand, was able to guarantee 
British support, but at this time the several States had become distinct 
and acquired strong characteristics, and to counterbalance the local- 
ism, which had thus arisen, there was as yet no national or central 
sentiment, which had emerged. Well might Mr. St. Leger write of the 
Union, that it possessed a certain luminous nebulosity and nebulous 
luminosity, such as belongs to those fabled creations of another 
sphere, who, when the world was young, held converse with the sons 
and daughters of men. “It falls about us,’’ he proceeded, “like a 
golden shower, vague, formless, intangible, but beautiful withal, 
only, like the aureous downfall of the myth, it leaves no sub- 
stantial results of its visit.’? But for all that, hope need not 
yet have been altogether quenched. Had Lord Carnarvon been 
prepared to wait—to follow a friendly policy towards the 
Republics, and watch its effects—to resume his attempt in a 


* This would have sufficed to build about two miles of railway. 
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more Constitutional way, he might yet have met with success. 
Instead, with the customary hurry of a British Minister, who 
feels how limited is his tenure of office, he disregarded one of 
the essential traits of the South African character, the spirit of 
‘‘wacht een beetje’’ (wait a bit),* and made himself guilty of 
two mistakes, far more serious even than those he made, when 
he began his agitation. In the first place he pushed through the 
Imperial Parliament at the beginning of 1877 a Permissive Con- 
federation Bill of his own devising+, which he expected the 
Colonies and States to agree to, but which was to remain a dead 
letter, and in the second place he instituted the policy, which 
issued in the annexation of the Transvaal. 


*This Froude at least recognized. At the end of his report on his 
mission, one of the most interestingly human documents, that have 
* appeared in Bluebook literature, he says: ‘‘ But plants of slow growth 
endure the longest, and the final consummation, however devoutly it 
be wished, can only be brought to wholesome maturity by the deliberate 
action of the South African communities themselves.’’-—(Imp. Pap., 
©. 1899—50.) 


+The main provisions, were as follows:—The Union to be divided 
into such provinces as the Queen might think fit. A general Parlia- 
ment was to be constituted, to be called the Union Parliament, con- 
sistng of a Legislative Council, nominated by the Governor-General, 
and a Legislative Assembly, consisting of representatives of the various 
Provinces, according to the number of the white inhabitants. Each 
Province was to have a President and a Provincial Council. The Union 
was to have a Governor-General, with a salary of £10,000 a year, and 
a Privy Council. The surplus of the general revenue was to be divided 
among the several Provinces, proportionately to the amount of goods 
imported” for consumption. All Native Laws were to be reserved for 
the consent of the Queen. The Republics were to retain the Dutch 
language and their own flags. 


CHAPTER X. 


FIRST ESSAYS IN POLITICS :—THE BOEREN BESCHER- 
MINGS VERENIGING (1875-9). 


It was in connection with the Carnarvon Confederation Scheme, 
that Mr. Hofmeyr first definitely came forward into political life. 
His speech at the dinner to Froude has already been referred to, 
and later in the year (on October 19th), he again spoke at a public 
meeting in favour of the proposals, urging that the Colony would 
sustain a great loss, if it continued to stand out. And it was at 
the same period, that he first came forward as a candidate for Par- 
hamentary honours. In 1874, Sir Christoffel Brand retired from 
the Speakership of the House of Assembly, a post, which he had 
held since the establishment of the Colonial Parliament, and _ his 
death on the 19th of May in the following year occasioned a vacancy 
in the representation of Stellenbosch. As possible successors the 
names of three men were mentioned: Messrs. Purcell, P. A. My- 
burgh (of Elsenburg) and J. H. Hofmeyr. That Mr. Hofmeyr 
should be thus put forward, came as no surprise. Already in the 
days of the “ Volksvriend’’ he was, as we have seen, a power to 
be reckoned with; at successive elections his support had been 
eagerly sought after by Conservative candidates; and as Secretary 
of the Anti-Voluntary Association, he had played a great part in 
the election contests of those days. At the same time his advocacy 
of the interests of the agricultural population had made him known 
in the country districts, and at the general election of 1873 some 
of the leading voters at Stellenbosch had tried to persuade him to 
come forward as a candidate for that division. On that occasion 
they had failed, as Mr. Hofmeyr refused to contest the seat 
against the old member; now, however, his supporters were deter- 
mined to secure him as their candidate. They set to work early, 
and at the beginning of June two requisitions were forwarded to 
him. 


His reply to these read as follows :— 


Sirs,—Your extremely honouring requisitions came as a surprise to 
me, the more so as on a previous occasion I did not feel myself free to 
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accept the honour, which some of you then already marked out for me. 
Some of the objections, which I at that time offered, still exist, but as 
they only concern my private convenience, I do not desire to keep 
account of them any longer, but am prepared to place my services, such 
as they are, at your disposal. It would indeed be a pleasure for me to 
appear as the representative of your beautiful division, with which I am 
connected by so many ties of friendship and relationship. 

You ask me for mo statement of my political opinions. Indeed that 
would be somewhat superfluous. For we are scarcely strangers; to most 
of you the tenour of my political thought is as well known, as if we 
had for years been associated in the closest relations. | Compared 
with such a mutual relationship even the most detailed confession of faith 
is a very poor guarantee for the actions of a candidate. It is not diffi- 
cult for a candidate, for instance, to declare: ‘‘I am against the 
annexation of the Diamond Fields,’’ while he does not really care a scrap 
about the ill-treatment of our fellow-countrymen across the Vaal. It is 
easy to assure you, that he stands on your side with regard to that 
focus of South African politics—the labour question, while he has not 
the least understanding of it. It is easy at a word to string together 
a number of high-sounding sentences about Federation, Separation, 
Irrigation, Steam and Telegraph Communication, Education, etce., 
sentences which are exceedingly serviceable to fill up a few pages, 
but which leave reader as well as writer as wise as they found him. 


With your permission I do not intend to delight myself, in the dis- 
play of any of these, especially because, as I write these lines on a bed 
of sickness, such is practically impossible. I accept your honouring 
invitation as a young Africander, whose heart beats warm for his fellow- 
countrymen, irrespective of whether they are in the Cape Colony or 
the Free State or Transvaal; who finds in agriculture the great, if not 
the only pillar of the country, and whose aim it is, if he should obtain 
a seat in the Lower House, to place himself as far as possible in the 
position of those who have delegated him, retaining naturally his obliga- 
tions towards the Colony as a whole. 


It was, however, not till the 6th July, that the nomination 
proceedings took place, and in the meanwhile Mr. Hofmeyr’s friends, 
especially his cousin, Mr. J. W. L. Hofmeyr, and his brother-in- 
law, Mr. ). C. de Waal, both Somerset farmers, were hard at work, 
urging his supporters to be present on that occasion. Mr. Hofmeyr, 
however, never intended to push the matter as far as a poll. Mr. 
Purcell had dropped out of the fight, but against Mr. Myburgh he 
had no wish to stand ; his object really was to strengthen his position 
with a view to election on a subsequent occasion. At no time was 
he keen on Parliamentary honours, and, though he had at length 


yielded to the representations of his friends, he was still prepared to 
bide his time. 


. * . ‘ 
The nomination proceedings, when they took place, were char- 
acterized by great excitement, and there was a larger attendance 


than at any previous Stellenbosch election meeting. The great 
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objection to Mr. Hofmeyr’s candidature was, that he was not a 
farmer himself. And when a vote was taken, he was left in a 
minority of about 150 to 80. 


While Mr. Hofmeyr’s speech at the Froude banquet had, it 
seems, been brief and all but perfunctory, his remarks at the Stel- 
lenbosch nomination were of far greater importance, and as the 
first comprehensive exposition of his political views from a public 
platform they demand closer attention. 


Mr. Hofmeyr delivered lis speech in English, and was imme- 
diately greeted with a cry of “ Dutch, Dutch,’’ from the supporters 
of Mr. Myburgh and of “ English, English,’’ from his own friends. 
This caused some disturbance, until finally the speaker stated, that 
he had agreed with his supporters to speak in English, as he was a 
candidate for a seat in an English-speaking body. Everyone, who 
knew him, he said, was aware, that he did so out of no feeling of 
contempt for the Dutch language, and that he had always strongly 
pressed its claims. He was pleased to have the opportunity to 
fulfil the promise, which he had made in the reply to his requisi- 
tions, that he would give expression to his opinions on the questions 
of theday. One of these, that of state-grants to Churches, had already 
been definitely decided. In any case he saw no hope of reintroducing 
the system, however long and stubbornly he had fought in its 


favour.* 


He declared himself against the Government’s Fencing Bill. 1t 
could only be applied in certain districts, and he was against all 
compulsory legislation. He also spoke of the scarcity of labourers, 
especially agricultural, and said, that the only remedy was the 
importation of labourers from elsewivere. Asiatics would not do, 
and he was prepared to support the Government plan of getting 
native boys from the interior. These should first be employed on 
railway construction, and then they would, after having acquired 
habits of industry, be more willing to seek for work on the farms. 
In that way the construction of railways would be made a powerful 
means of extending civilization among the African barbarians, while 


*Tt is noticeable, that,.whenever a question had been decided against 

his wishes, Mr. Hofmeyr always prepared himself to make the best of it. 

. . - 7 = y . 1 - a . . : 

Compare his attitude on the matter of Responsible Government and the 
Union constitution. 
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our own Colonial natives would deteriorate, if employed in such a 
way. It was unnecessary for him to declare himself a supporter of 
railways, which represented a great saving of time, labour and 
money, but yet he believed, that necessity and wise policy demanded 
for the present no extension beyond the ministerial programme of 
the previous year. He pointed out (correctly as events proved), 
that the estimates for that scheme were bound to be exceeded con- 
siderably, and that the country would never remain in its present 
flourishing condition. He showed, how the period of prosperity in 
the fifties had been followed by one of depression in the sixties, 
and maintained, that any extension of the railway programme 
could only be covered by further taxation. For these reasons he 
opposed the proposed line to Somerset West, but he wished it to be 
clearly understood, that if at any time it should be proved, that the 
construction of the railway would be beneficial to the district as a 
whole, he would not be deterred from supporting it by petty local 
interests. He closed his speech as follows :— 


‘There were various other subjects, which he had wished to men- 
tion. But he feared, that he had already wearied them; in any case 
he had pretty well wearied himself. But he could not sit down with- 
out some allusion to a subject, which had come very prominently before 
the public of late. He maintained, that the Africanders were a loyal 
race. But if they looked closely into themselves, they would perhaps 
admit, that their loyalty was not exactly of the truest stamp. It was 
too much a thing of the head and too little of the heart—too much a 
thing of the intellect and too little of the emotions, too much based on 
a calculation of the temporal advantages enjoyed under a British 
Government, and too little of an enthusiastic attachment to the British 
Crown. Why was this? Why? Because the people of the neighbour- 
ing Republics, who were one with us in blood and religion, in feeling 
and in sympathy, had been systematically treated by certain British 
officials in a manner which they could mot approve, as not in accordance 
with that fairness and justice, which are generally associated with the 
British name. First difficulties arose in connection with the Basuto War, 
difficulties, which created a deal of ill-feeling and bitterness, but which 
were ultimately settled. But then there came the Diamond Fields dis- 
pute, with its many ramifications—a dispute, which had rankled in 
our hearts, and which was still unsettled. But now at last there were 
signs of an approaching satisfactory settlement. For this we have to 
thank Mr. Froude and Lord Carnarvon. We may differ on the ques- 
tion of Federation—we may hold that for years to come it will be ahsurd 
to strive after the establishment of a great South African Dominion 
as utterly impracticable—we may differ on the subject of the celebrated 
despatch—and may hold, that there are serious blemishes in that docu- 
ment. But its spirit is unmistakably such as to recommend it to most 
Africanders and for the words spoken by him concerning our relatives 
across the river, and for the same sentiments towards our farming popula- 
tion, Mr. Froude was most assuredly deserving of the good-will and the 
gratitude of the population.”’ 
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It was chiefly Mr. Hofmeyr’s opposition to the Somerset Rail- 
way, that brought about his defeat on the show of hands; but for 
all that his speech created a marked impression, and his supporters 
were prepared to guarantee, that if he agreed to contest the seat, 
he would be assured of a substantial majority. But the calls of a 
Parliamentary life had little attraction for him, and he refused to 
ask for a poll. In the press, however, the speech did not pass 
without attracting attention. All the papers gave full reports and 
favourable comments, and even provincial journals like the “ Graaff- 
Reinet Herald,’’ took over the speech, declaring that it looked for- 
ward to the day, when it would see a man of Mr. Hofmeyr’s inde- 
pendence and fearlessness in the House of Assembly. The “ Volks- 
blad’’ in its remarks said :— 


“The majority was decidedly favourable to Mr. Myburgh, w wen 
upon Mr. Hofmeyr withdrew. But we may be sure, that it will not be 
long before the latter gentleman will have a seat in the Legislature. 
He has shown himself a “ready and fluent speaker, and will undoubtedly 7 
be an ornament to the Assembly.’ 


One of the reasons for Mr. Hofmeyr’s coming forward at the 
bye-election was to secure his position in case of a subsequent con- 
test. The sitting member, Mr. H. L. Neethling, was expected to 
resign at any moment, and it was felt, that by a liltle effort Mr. 
Hofmeyr could easily make sure of his seat. | When, however, 
towards the end of 1876, Mr. Neethling announced his intention of 
retiring from Parliament, Mr. Hofmeyr did not feel disposed to 
take his place, and instead he supported Adv. Buchanan. His 
supporters, however, were not willing to allow him to stand back, 
and the Neethling party put up against him Adv. (later Sir Thomas) 
Upington. <A good deal of rivalry was aroused, but eventually Mr. 
Neethling, perceiving that Mr. Hofmeyr’s return was certain, de- 
cided not to resign, and although the state of his health prevented 
him from attending many of the meetings of Parliament, he re- 
tained his seat till the dissolution of the House. 


But before that happened, events took place, which though aot 
on the face of them of prime importance are yet of extreme interest, 
as marking a distinct stage in the development of South African 
history. And for their correct understanding it is necessary to go 


back somewhat into the annals of the Colony. 
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One of the Articles of the Capitulation signed at Woodstock in 
1806 provided, that the Colonists were to retain all the rights 
and privileges, which had been theirs under Batavian rule. But 
it was not long, before this provision was forgotten or simply 
ignored. On the 6th February, 1813, a proclamation was issued by 
the Governor, enacting that a knowledge of the English language 
was to be compulsory for admission to the Civil Service, and the 
inhabitants were urged to conduct all correspondence with the 
Government in that tongue. When this recommendation was not 
heeded, a further notice was issued a few years later, stating that 
only correspondence in the English language would be attended to. 
Nor was this enough. The authorities in England evidently did 
not appreciate just how keenly the Dutch-speaking section of the 
population was attached to its mother tongue, and on the 5th July, 
1822, by order of Lord Bathurst, a proclamation was issued, en- 
acting that from 1827 English should be used exclusively in the 
courts and at all judicial proceedings. But sentiment had not yet 
been completely crushed out of the people. Strong protests were 
recorded by the ‘‘ Heemraden ”’ of Graaff-Reinet who threatened to 
resign, and by the Advocates and Attorneys in Cape Town, with 
the result that the Governor was compelled to withdraw the pro- 
clamation, and apply it only to parts of the Colony. Butnolong time 
had elapsed, when even this concession was withdrawn, and in 1832 
the English language became the only language in our Courts, and 
thus definitely the sole official language of the Colony. Nor did 
the process of Anglicization end here. The Government had for 
long pursued the policy of getting ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church and teachers for the schools out from England, but on the 
23rd April, 1839, a notice was published, that in future appoint- 
ments to the Ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church preference 
would be given to candidates, who could preach in English. Finally, 
by the 89th section of the Constitution Ordinance, which has al- 
ready been quoted, English was made the sole Parliamentary lan- 
guage, and in 1865 it was definitely recognized as the sole medium 
for educational purposes. 


1 . . . x 
That the Dutch language, like the burning bush, which was not 
consumed, contrived to survive this series of enactments, is in itself 


a phenomenon difficult to explain. It can only be accounted for ly 
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the vitality of the language, added to the natural conservatism 
of those who spoke it. But it was no wonder, that a people, which 
clung so tenaciously to its mother tongue, should have taken little or 
no part in the political activities, based as they were on a system, in 
which that tongue was not recognized. When, on one occasion, 
under Representative Government, tie division of Albert sent to 
Parliament a farmer by the name of Ackerman, who could speak 
no English, and when a petition was presented, that he should be 
allowed to express himself in his own language, not only did the 
House refuse to accede to the request, but the London “ Times’’ 
published an article strongly condemning the base plans of those 
who could support such a proposal. What wonder then, that the 
Dutch-speaking electors simply refused to go to the poll, and re- 
mained cold to the most vigorous party cries, Responsible Govern- 
ment, Voluntary Principle, Separation, and the rest; that in fact 
it came to be a matter of the utmost difficulty to get fit and proper 
representatives for the country districts. The result was that 
within a very short time nearly all the members of Parliament 
were supplied by Cape Town, Graham’s Town and Port Elizabeth. 
A trader in the constituency would send round among his neigh- 
bours a requisition to some leading light in the legal or commercial 
world at one of the three main towns, the farmers, knowing little and 
caring less, would readily sign the document. No candidate 
would dream of putting himself forward to represent the agricul- 
tural interest, and the carpet-bagger would be triumphantly elected. 
The result was that the Dutch-speaking portion of the people, which 
represented at that time close on three-fourths of the European 
population, provided less than a third of the members of the Legis- 


lature. 


But the events at the beginning of the eighth decade did much 
to change this. The introduction of Responsible Government 
and the increased liberties thereby obtained had a not unintel- 
ligible effect in the direction of arousing interest in Parlia- 
mentary institutions among both sections of the population. Fur- 
thermore, the development of the newspaper press was beginning to 
have its effect on the farming population, and the story of the 
Diamond Fields and the actions of the High Commissioner aroused 


a feeling of indignation, born of the fact, that blood is thicker than 
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water, which had as a first effect, at least, the fostering of interest 
in the affairs of the nation. Finally the two Cape Town Dutch 
newspapers, relieved now from the ecclesiastical controversy and, in 
the case of the “ Zuid Afrikaan,’’ from financial cares, were en- 
abled to devote all their attentions to the propagation of a sound 
and healthy spirit of nationalism, and the incitement of a sane in- 
terest in public affairs. At first it was van de Sandt de Villers, 
the proprietor of the ‘“ Volksblad,’’ who stood out foremost in the 
battle in the press, but in Mr. Hofmeyr, who from the very incep- 
tion of the ‘* Volksvriend,’’ had drawn attention to the remlssness 
and lack of organization evidenced by the country people at the 
elections, he found a ready assistant, and after his death in 1878 an 
able successor. 

The first signs of awakened activity, as instanced by attempts 
at organization, showed themselves both in the Eastern and the 
Western Provinces. In the East the outlet for the new spirit 
evidenced itself in the establishment of Boeren Verenigingen (Far- 
mers’ Associations) on the lines of the Farmers’ Associations, which 
had long since been established by the British settlers. | These 
Associations (the first that we hear of was formed at Middel- 
burg in October, 1873) were not in their origin politicai, but as in 
the case of the English bodies, it was not considered unlikely, that 
they weuld come to be used for political purposes. In the West, 
however, we find a movement of a much more distinct character, 
making its appearance, in the first instance, at the Paarl. In 
November, 1872, the Rev. S. J. du Toit was legitimized as a 
Minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, and soon after he settled 
at the Paarl. Under his auspices, what was known as the Afri- 
kaanse Taal-Beweging (language movement) began, and the date, 
which its supporters set down for its inception, corresponded with 
that of the foundation of the Association at Middelburg. It was 
not till 1875, however, that anything very definite was done. On 
the 14th August of that year a Society was founded at the Paarl, 
under the name of ‘‘ di Genootskap van regte Afrikaners,’’ which 
had as its object “to stand for our Language, our Nation and our 
People.’? The Society had at its origin a membership of about 
50, and one of its first activities was the establishment of “ Di 
Patriot,’? a newspaper in Cape Dutch, of which Rev. du Toit’s 
brother, Mr. D. F. du Toit (known as Oom Lokomotief) was editor, 
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and which, during its existence of 29 years, exercised a very 
powerful influence throughout South Africa. The next thing to be 
done was the publication of a grammar of Cape Dutch and a history 
of South Africa written in that language. 


With this movement neither the “Zuid Afrikaan’’ nor the 
“Volksblad”’ were able fully to sympathize. They welcomed it 
as a sign of renewed national activity, but they considered it 
inadvisable to attempt to push the claims of Cape against High 
Dutch, and as such likely to disturb the unity of any national move- 
ment. But the steps taken by the men of the Paarl were not without 
fruit in arousing the supporters of the Dutch language in Cape Town 
to action. Repeated suggestions were made in favour of establishing 
a Society to foster the language, and though they produced nothing 
more definite than the publication of the “Tijdschrift,’’ it was a result 
by no means to be despised. About the same time, too, there was 
started an Association of Wine-farmers, an event not without inte- 
rest as showing a tendency to organize. In the formation of this 
body, the object of which was to improve the wine produced, and 
to obtain a better market in England and elsewhere, Mr. Hofmeyr 
took a prominent part. He was one of the speakers at the first 
public meeting, and was suggested as one of the Directors, but he 
preferred to remain outside to support the Association by means of 
the Press. The Association lasted for a few years, and did good 
work, but eventually it came to grief owing to the speculative ten- 
dencies of some of the Directors, against which Mr. Hofmeyr had 
repeatedly protested. It was, however, a purely external event, 
which led to the first definite attempt at national organization on a 


comprehensive scale. 


Lord Carnarvon had by no means given up hope of carrying 
out his Confederation project, when his Conference scheme came 
to grief. In 1876 he had undertaken to effect the Union of South 
Africa within two years, and it was in accordance with this policy 
that he carried his Permissive Confederation Bill through the Hous» 
of Commons, and that at the beginning of 1877 he despatched Fir 
Bartle Frere to South Africa to fill the post of Governor and High 


Commissioner, “as the statesman, who seems to me most capable 
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of carrying my scheme of Confederation into effect, and whose long 
administrative experience and personal character give me the best 
chances of success.’’ * 

The new Governor was one of the men, who have had to learn 
the lesson, that South Africa is the grave of gubernatorial reputa- 
tions. Whether it was his fault or his misfortune, the fact re- 
mains, that during his administration South Africa was plunged 
into a series of bloody wars, from which it took long to recover, and 
though one must acquit him of the responsibility for the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, yet his autocratic ways, acquired during a 
long career spent in Indian administration, and his impatience of 
and disinclination to pay regard to local advice were factors in his 
disposition, which were hardly likely to secure his success during 
the opening years cf a Responsible Government, or amid the many 
difficulties, which the complex South African situation at that time 
presented. And it was not long before Sir Bartle Frere took a 
step, by which he concentrated in himself all the shafts of criticism. 
At the end of 1877, there began the last strictly Colonial native 
war. The trouble started with a quarrel between the Gaikas and 
the Fingoes, and attempts at punishment issued in a general con- 
flagration, which did not die down till well into the next year. It 
was in connection with the direction of the Colonial forces, that the 
dispute started. 

To a man of Mr. Molteno’s stamp, with one eye always 
on the Treasury in Cape Town, a Colonist and with Colonial 
ways of doing things, the dilatory methods of the Imperial troops 
and the routine inseparable from their management were eminently 
distasteful. Nor with his own decidedly masterful spirit could he 
brook the interference of Sir Bartle Frere, himself equally masterful, 
while Mr. Merriman, who acted as his Minister for War, was a man, 
whose originality and independence made him hardly the one to heal 
the wounds, on the contrary, his continual differences with the mili- 
tary authorities accentuated the gravityiof the situation. The result 
was, that on February 6th, the Governor suddenly dismissed his 
Ministry, and called upon Mr. Sprigg to form a Cabinet in its place. 
The legality of this action is a point, which must be left to consti- 
tutional lawyers to decide, at any rate the fact remains, that the 


* Martineau, “Life of Sir Bartle Frere,” Vol. II, page 162. 
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Governor throughout the proceedings acted in a manner, which 
can be described in no other way than as autocratic in the extreme. 


The new Cabinet was constituted as follows:—Prime Minister 
and Colonial Secretary, M». Sprigg; Attorney-General, Adv. T. 
Upington ; Secretary for Native Affairs, Mr. W. Ayliff; Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, Mr. J. Laing ; Treasurer-General, Hon. J. 
Miller. When Parliament met it soon became evident, that the 
expenditure which the Kaffir war had brought with it, involved the 
imposition of additional taxation, and one of the principal measures 
of the Ministerial scheme provided for the imposition of an Excise 
of 2s. per gallon on Colonial brandy. It was this action, that 
led to the establishment of the Boeren Beschermings Vereniging 
(Farmers’ Protection Association). 

The subsequent developments of the Confederation question 
had tended to heal the breach between Mr. Hofmeyr and the Mol- 
teno Ministry ; he had at any rate reassumed an attitude of strict 
impartiality in judging its actions, and had been willing to admit 
that it was, as a Ministry, as Colonial in its policy, as it seemed 
at that time possible to obtain. But the new Cabinet met at its 
inception with little or no opposition in the columns of the “ Zuid 
Afrikaan.’’ Mr. Hofmeyr was prepared to give anyone a fair 
chance, and he looked upon Mr. Sprigg as the only Eastern member, 
who could feel any sympathy with the men of the West. 

The proposal to tax the main product of the Western farmers 
was, however, sufficient to stir up Mr. Hofmeyr to take up the 
cudgels against the new Administration. In this combat he stood 
alone in the newspaper press. Even the “ Volksblad,’’ now that 
van de Sandt de Villiers had gone over to the great majority, fell 
away. It was from the office of the “ Zuid Afrikaan,”’ that the 
agitation against the tax was largely directed. Meetings of protest 
were arranged in the districts affected, petitions were worked up, 
and poured in upon the House, and representations were made to 
members of Parliament. Nor was it all without a measure of 
success. The Ministry agreed to reduce the tax by one half, and in 
this form carried it by 38 votes to 17 in the Assembly, and by 11 
votes to 9 in the Council. 

Mr. Hofmeyr, it should be noted, did not oppose the tax purely 


from the selfish point of view of the interested party. He took 
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higher ground. He showed for instance, that the imposition of an 
Excise was bound to lead to adulteration and the fact, that 
it was first levied by an Eastern Ministry, and that in its very first 
session, would tend to widen irrevocably the gulf between the two 
Provinces. ‘As he put it at a meeting at Stellenbosch, where he was 
thanked for his services :— 


“He had condemned the Excise Bill, because he believed that it 
was impolitic, calculated to place at a disadvantage an industrious 
section of the population, to stir up ill-feeling between East and West, 
and to strengthen territorial rivalry. 


The agitation against the Excise did not end with the passage 
of the Bill through Parliament, and it was not long before Mr. 
Hofmeyr perceived the possibility of guiding the movement into 
right channels. One of the suggestions, which were made, was that 
as a mark of protest the farmers should agree to distil no brandy at 
all. This the “ Zuid Afrikaan’’ strongly opposed, and in its stead 
it recommended the establishment of a Farmers’ Parliamentary 
Association, which should have as its object the exercise of influence 
at the elections, and eventually attempt to secure the repeal of the 
tax. But this was not to be its sole aim, it was to embrace all 
farmers and to watch over all branches of their industry. “Let 
there be a general Committee in the neighbourhood of Cape Town, 
chosen by those members, who pay a fixed yearly subscription. 
Let the Association have branches in each division with representa- 
tives in each field-cornetcy.’’ The ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan ”’ then proceeds 
to give the example of the Anti-Corn Law League in England and 
various political associations in that country and in Holland, and 
concludes by saying “ Even a minority can under party Government 
exercise a powerful influence, but then it must be composed of de- 
termined men, and supported by determined electors.”’ 


When the Excise Act was passed, some of the Directors of the 
Wine Farmers’ Association, which has already been referred to, 
came to the editor of the “ Zuid Afrikaan’’ to suggest the sending 
of a deputation to the Governor to urge him not to give his assent 
to the Act. But Mr. Hofmeyr was not in favour of this course, 
and consequently he suggested his scheme of establishing an organi- 
zation with an eye to the forthcoming elections. As a result a few 


hours later several Members of Parliament and others assembled to 
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discuss the proposal, and the scheme met with general approval. 
This meeting was held on the 30th July, and on the next day a 
second meeting, attended by 12 Members of Parliament, appointed 
a Committee to draw up the rules; on the Ist August this was 
done by Mr. Hofmeyr and a Cape Town Attorney, Mr. H. P. du 
Preez, and a few days later the rules were approved of py a third 
private meeting. On the 12th August a well-attended meeting was 
held at Stellenbosch, at which Mr. Hofmeyr was called upon to 
read the proposed regulations. All but unanimously they were 
agreed to, and a provisional Committee was appointed. After this 
election had taken place Mr. Hofmeyr again came forward, and 
attempted to spur on his audience to work zealously for the new As- 
sociation, and to stand loyally by the Committee. 


“Tt was not so much in connection with the Excise, that he saw 
the use of such an Association. Js was as an educational institution, 


that he saw its value. Responsible Government and the rest were all 
very well, but if men thought they could go and sit with folded arms 
and that the constitution would look after their interests entirely of its own 
accord, they would find themselves deceived. Political privileges involved 
political obligations. The power of the East was due to there being 
organizations of this kind in existence. If the electors were alive and 
energetic, their members would be so too. If the establishment of the 
Boeren Beschermings Vereniging led to a development of such a healthy 
spirit in the farming districts, he would never regret that day, although 
the Excise Act remained for ever.”’ 


During the next few months every effort was made to get the 
Association started on a sound basis. Mr. Hofmeyr himself visited 
a good many of the country places to explain the aim of the pro- 
posed organization, and at other centres meetings were arranged to 
discuss the proposal. Everywhere the idea received warm support, 
and on 31st October a sufficient number of branches had been formed 
to enable the Committee to arrange for the first general meeting. 
There were present about 60 members, and the office-bearers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows :—President, Mr. G. J. de 
Korte; Vice-President, Mr. J. S. Marais; Secretary, Mr. H. P. du 
Preez; Treasurer, Mr. J.-C. Hofmeyr; Committee, Messrs. T. Louw 
(Malmesbury), P. J. Bosman (Stellenbosch), D. Morkel (Somerset 
West), F. J. Joubert (French Hoek), J. H. Coaton (Wellington), D. 
F. du Toit (Paarl), L. H. Goldschmidt (Calvinia), MH. Wilman 
(Beaufort West), G. de Kock (Wynberg), M. J. Louw (Mowbray), 
W. J. van de Ven, P. J. Marais and J. H. Hofmeyr (Cape Town). 
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At this meeting, too, the constitution was finally ratified,* and the 
Association definitely constituted. 


The new organization was very soon called upon to show its 
power. At the end of the session of 1878, Parliament had been 
dissolved, and the country was soon in the throes of a general 
election. The Association, just beginning to find its feet, was 
placed in a very difficult position, but it came out of the ordeal by 
no means unsatisfactorily. In the elections for the Council, which 
came first, it had no opportunity of putting forward its own candi- 
dates, but merely arranged to give its support to some of those who 
had been nominated. And though these were not uniformly suc- 
cessful, the latent possibilities of an organization of its type were 
made perfectly obvious. In two of the Circles, the Western and 
the South Western, it is true, one of its candidates suffered defeat, 
but in both the event was capable of explanation, and in the case 
of the former, the Association’s other candidate was to universal 
surprise returned at the head of the poll. In the other two circles, 
however, the approved candidates met with complete success. In 
the elections for the Assembly, the Association was yet more for- 
tunate, and as a result of its success there came into the new House 
a strong body of men, who were determined to do their best to 
secure the removal or alleviation of the hated Excise. 


When first public notice was directed to the new organization, 
it was treated with a measure of contempt, not indeed unreasonable, 
for it certainly did seem unlikely, that an attempt to awaken the 
farming population, so long dormant, to political activity, could last 
any longer than the outburst of indignation, which had brought 
it into being. But its successes at the elections soon brought it pro- 
minently before the public notice, and in a very short time it 
came to be roundly abused and its promoters misrepresented in 
every possible way. To most people it seemed a kind of secret 
society—Sir Bartle Frere in fact is said to have described it as a 
Society of Fenians—while Mr. Hofmeyr came to be depicted as the 
South African Parnell. Nor was it surprising, that it was accused 
of attempting to revive racial feeling, and in spite of the “ Zuid 
Afrikaan ’’ pointing out, that right at its inception its warmest sup- 


*See Appendix. 
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porters were men of English descent, and that it recommended 
English candidates at the elections, this accusation continued to be 
levelled at it for many years to come. 


Such then was the beginning of the first really national move- 
ment. It was left for the imposition of an unpopular tax to awaken 
the people, but even that would not have succeeded in doing so, 
had not their minds been already prepared thereto. But in any 
case, no political party, which was grounded on an opposition to a 
tax, could ever have come to anything, were it not that after all 
the Boeren Beschermings Vereniging had behind it, in the mind of 
its originator, something of a more permanent, more national 
nature. We have seen the spirit, which inspired Mr. Hofmeyr 
from his speech at Stellenbosch ; this, and the feelings aroused by 
the Transvaal troubles, were in themselves sufficient to ensure that 
the Association would soon obtain a broader basis. 


The elections of 1878-9 had, we have seen, been responsible for 
the return of a number of anti-Excise candidates to the Legislature. 
And among these was Mr. Hofmeyr himself, who, however much 
it was against his desires, saw that he could no longer stand out. 
From Piquetberg and Worcester, as well as from Stellenbosch, re- 
quisitions were sent to him, but he felt himself bound by his pro- 
mises to contest the seat, for which he had come forward three 
years before, and on the 12th March, 1879, he and Mr. Myburgh 
were elected unopposed for that division. His exertions against 
the Excise had secured him against opposition on the ground that 
he was no farmer, and on the 20th June, 1879, he took his seat for 


the first time as a member of the House. 


When Mr. Hofmeyr entered the JTouse, the Sprigg Government 
had practically assured its position. The constitutionality of the 
dismissal of the Molteno Ministry had been challenged, but thanks 
to the over-confidence of Mr. Molteno and the personal influence of 
the Governor, Sir Bartle Frere’s action was upheld by a large 
majority. In the new House it was thought, that the Cabinet 
would still be in a strong position. Mr. Molteno had retired from 
public life, and at the head of the Opposition there stood Mr. 
Merriman. This gentleman, though at that time already recog- 
nized as a most able Parliamentarian, and one who was likely to 


“prove a tower of strength to any Premier fully able to manage 
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him and utilize him,’’ was handicapped by the fact, that a great. 
deal of distrust prevailed against him. By many he was looked 
upon as a sceptic in politics, and it was partly on account of this 
lack of confidence, that the Sprigg Government remained in power 
as long asit did. And furthermore, the lines of party were at that 
time very vaguely drawn, so much so, that one had very often to see 
even the recognized leaders of the Opposition differing on the most 
important of questions. 


Mr. Hofmeyr on entering Parliament took up the position of 
a “free lance.’’ In the Excise question, he was bound to oppose 
the Government, but for the rest he was quite prepared to judge 
its proposals from a general and abstract point of view. There was, 
when he entered the House, a small body of Africander members, 
most of them uewly elected, and these very soon came to look upon 
him as leader. Up to that time there never had been anyone, who 
could lead such 2 party, save perhaps Adv. Stockenstrém, who had, 
however, been raised to the Bench. But party discipline was still 
so lax, that even these did not necessarily follow Mr. Hofmeyr 
on all points. ; 


His first speech was on a Bill to prevent bribery at elections, and 
no long interval elapsed before he began to be recognized as a power in 
the House. The chief occasions, on which he came forward, were 
in connection with the Administration of Justice Bill, which aimed 
at increasing the scope of the Eastern Districts Court, and which 
he opposed ; Mr. Merriman’s motion to repeal the Griqualand West 
Annexation Act, which he supported; and the policy of the 
Government of disarming the natives, on the administration of 
which, though, as he said, “ anything but an admirer of the na- 
tives,’’? he made a long and telling attack. On all these occasions 
he was in the minority. One success he was, however, able to 
place to his credit. On August 14th he moved for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the working of the Excise Act. 
This motion he introduced in a speech, which struck a higher note 
than any that had been sounded on the subject, and with 
the help of Mr. Merriman, he succeeded in carrying it against the 
Government by 35 votes to 23. 


‘ 


On another occasion, too, Mr. Hofmeyr was successful, obtaining 
some help for a worthy cause. In 1875 about 300 Boers had 
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“trekked ’’ from the Transvaal Westwards, partly because they 
were dissatisfied with President Burgers’ administration, partly 
because they were inspired with the “trekgeest ’’ never altogether 
absent from the composition of the South African farmer. They 
went through the Kalahari, and eventually after suffering untold 
privations reached the sea in great destitution. When the news 
arrived in Cape Town, a movement was started to collect funds 
to be used in their behalf. Of the Committee appointed for the 
purpose Mr. Hofmeyr was Secretary, and by his exertions the sum 
of £5,658 was eventually got together. Now he brought the 
matter up before Parliament and succeeded in obtaining a promise of 
Government support. 

By the end of the session Mr. Hofmeyr had come to be looked 
upon as likely to prove the man of the Parliament. In one of the 
papers we read as follows :— 


Mr. Hofmeyr has come up to the expectations which his electors had 
formed of him, and opened his Parliamentary life well. His watchful, 
trusty and able watchfulmess over the interests of his electors, and of 
the Colony as a whole, have completely proved, that the men of Stellen- 
bosch were wise in their choice, when they did him the honour of send- 
ing him to Parliament as one of their representatives with mo limitation 
and without a contest. Mr. Hofmeyr has spoken with a due absence 
of hesitation, and at the right time, and is a distinctly promising 
speaker. We are indeed pleased that his sound good sense and his 
modesty saved him after the first success from falling into the trap, 
which has caused the failure of so many. His well thought out 
and judicious action in the matter of the Excise was crowned with well- 
merited success, and has taught the Ministry, which then suffered its 
first real defeat, an excellent lesson. His first speech on the Adminis- 
tration of Justice Bill was in one word “ first-rate.” 


In another paper we read :— 


“There is one Africander member of the House, who is talented 
enough to take the leadership of a party. We refer to Mr. Hofmeyr, 
who, while evidently abstaining from any action, betraying a desire 
for undue prominence undoubtedly secured a higher reputation for 
ability than any new member of the House. His speech on the 
Administration of Justice Bill made a great impression. That which he 
delivered in moving his resolution on the Excise was superior to anything, 
which has been said on the subject.’’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


JHE ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 
(1877—81). 


Just as the breach of the Convention of Bloemfontein by the 
acceptance of the Basutoes as British subjects was followed by a 
much more serious violation of that document, when Britain was 
led to annex the Diamond Fields, so its contravention of the Sand 
River Convention in meddling with the disputes, which culminated 
in the Keate Award, was but a prelude to the much more serious act 
of aggression, of which it made itself guilty by the annexation of the 
Transvaal. In the very first Article of that Treaty, the Charter 
of Transvaal liberty, it had been undertaken that ‘‘ no encroach- 
ments shall be made by the said (British) Government on the 
territory beyond, to the north of the Vaal River,’’ and it was this 
engagement, which Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s Annexation Pro- 
clamation so flagrantly violated. 


One outcome of the Keate Award had been, as we have seen, the 
election of a new President of the South African Republic. The 
Rev. Thomas Frangois Burgers, on whom the choice by an over- 
whelming majority fell, must, in some ways at least, be set down 
as one of the greatest men, of whom South Africa can make boast. 
Two faults, however, the one a fault of circumstances, the other a 
fault of disposition, both of the highest importance, prevented him 
from attaining to the distinction, for which his natural abilities 
seemed to mark him out—the first was, that for him both the times 
and the people were out of joint, and the second was, that he 
himself lacked the power of adapting himself to the circumstances 
of the position which he had to meet. 


Mr. Burgers was a man of lofty ideals and of patriotic inspira- 
tion ; what was more, he was a “‘ dreamer dreaming greatly,” and, 
a virtue which is usually wanting in dreamers, he had the energy 
and the practical ability, which but for his unfortunate lack of 
the power of adaptation, would have enabled him to carry his 
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plans to a successful issue. With the breadth of vision which 
characterized him throughout, he continued to think of South 
Africa as one and indivisible; and in the days, when Cecil Rhodes 
was still a stripling, Burgers expounded the doctrines of a United 
South Africa from the Cape to the Zambesi, and of Equal rights to 
every civilized man in that Union. And further, he immediately 
. seized upon the Transvaal as the strategic point, on which the 
development of South Africa towards the interior was bound to 
depend, and at a time when Transvaal gold was as yet an item of 
no practical account, he dreamed of the day, when the Northern 
Republic would be the centre of a South African Confederation 
under its own flag. For, to the new President, British rule was 
an external element, which had no place in the economy of South 
Africa. No wonder, that in the drama, which he intended to be 
consummated by the realization of this ideal» Mr. Burgers had 
cast for himself the role of the South African George Washington, 
and that he looked upon his new office as an opportunity to work 
toward the fulfilment of his plans, the first stage of which was to 
be the development of the Transvaal to a dominant place in the 
Commonwealth of South Africa. 


And yet President Burgers’ administration was not a_ success. 
He entered upon his new office amid the plaudits of his admiring 
fellow-citizens ; his remarkable gift of eloquence soon brought even 
his stubbornest opponents to his feet, but within five years he was 
to be a fugitive from the land, which he had governed, carrying 
with him, justly or unjustly, the reproaches of nearly every Afri- 
cander as one who had sold its independence for a mess of potitage. 


President Burgers’ efforts came to naught, because he failed to 
keep count of two essential facts in the composition of the people, 
which he was chosen to govern. The first was, that the Boer isgenerally 
conservative ; and that, if he is to be led on paths of progress, it must 
be done with a tact and circumspection, which it is given to but few 
men to exercise. And then, further, the people of the Transvaal 
had at that time hardly coalesced into a nation. The frequent 
Treks, which were still from time to time taking place, showed that 
there was as yet no real sentiment, by which the people were 
attached to the land in which they lived, and this was so just for 
the reason, that they had never really passed througha struggle, which 
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had called for the united efforts of the entire nation. It was not 
till they had endured the trial of fire in the years of the British 
annexation, that the men of the Transvaal began to know one 
another and to feel themselves units of a body. But before that 
time they were ripe for no great national movements such as that of 
which their President dreamed. 


The first few years of Burgers’ administration gave promise, 
that at last the State had begun to advance. Educational facilities 
were improved, the public service was made more efficient, the gold 
mines began to flourish, and in his enthusiasm the President caused 
special Transvaal coins to be struck of Lydenburg gold, on which 
there appeared a likeness of himself. But it was not long before a 
reaction began to set in. The trouble really started in 1875, when 
the President succeeded in persuading the Volksraad to adopt his 
favourite scheme for the construction of a Delagoa Bay railway, 
which he had conceived as a means of making the State less depen- 
dent on British ports. In order to obtain money he was 
despatched on a mission to Europe, and during his absence the 
opposing elements, which his eloquence had for a time charmed to 
silence, obtained full scope. Burgers, we have seen, had taken a 
prominent part in the Church disputes in the Cape Colony, and had 
been one of the leaders of the Anti-Orthodox Party. In the 
Transvaal, where religious views were strict and the new doctrines 
had as yet got little hold, this was just the thing for the Conserva- 
tive opponents of his scheme of progress to seize upon. What 
made matters worse was, that he had introduced into the country 
to fill important posts men, who were of the same religious opinions 
as himself, that his education provisions had taken no account of 
the strong religious bias of the people, and that the system of 
balls and entertainments, which he had inaugurated at the Presi- 
dency were not calculated to meet with the favour of the stricter 
sort. Consequently, while the President was passing on a 
triumphal tour through the Courts of Europe, the Volksraad was 
upsetting his arrangements and repealing his laws. And though 
he came back with the boast, that he had successfully floated his 
railway loan of £300,000, only £90,000 of this was ever really 
taken up, and the material, which was bought, lay for many years 
rotting on the quays at Lourengo Marques, till it was finally sold 
for a mere song. 


Lord Carnarvon Intervenes. Toe. 


it was during the war with Sekukuni that the disaffection came 
to a head. Soon after the President’s return from Europe, as a 
result of the Southey policy of arming the natives, trouble 
started with this chieftain, whose territory lay in the North-eastern 
portion of the Republic. The commandoes were called out, but 
it scon appeared that a large proportion of the burghers felt, that 
they could not hope for success under the leadership (for the Presi- 
dent commanded the expedition in person) of a man, whose religious 
convictions were as unsound as they believed his to be. Some pre- 
liminary successes were gained: a strong fortress, which the Presi- 
dent in his exultation described as the Kafir Gibraltar, was taken ; 
but when the main stronghold was attacked, the cry was raised, 
“To your tents, O Israel,’’? and the army dispersed ignominiously 
homewards. The President was compelled to retire from the 
campaign, and to leave the contest to be carried on by a party of 
volunteers. And when he attempted to get the burghers to pay a 
special tax to provide for the expenses of the war, he was met 


with a flat refusal. 


It was at this stage that Lord Carnarvon felt himself con 
strained to interfere. To him, still animated by the one idea of 
the Confederation of South Africa, as the only measure which could 
secure its prosperity, it seemed too good an opportunity to be lost. 
Mr. Shepstone, the Secretary for Native Affairs in Natal, a man 
born in South Africa and with wide experience of all phases of 
South African life, happened to be in London in connection with 
the abortive Conference of 1876, and he seemed to possess just the 
qualifications to carry out the plan. The honour of a Knighthood 
was specially conferred upon him, and on the 5th October, 1878, 
he was appointed “Special Commissioner to inquire respecting cer- 
tain disturbances, which have taken place in the territories adjoin- 
ing the Colony of Natal,’’ while in his Commission he was given 
secret instructions, authorizing him to annex the South African 
Republic, provided such should be desired by a sufficient number of 


the inhabitants. 


On the 22nd January, 1877, Sir Theophilus arrived at Pretoria, 
accompanied by his staff and an escort of 25 Natal police, and he 
immediately set about a continuation of the Champagne-and-Sherry 


policy, which Sir Garnet Wolseley had found so effective in Natal; 
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nor was it long before, by one means or another, memorials began 
to pour in in favour of annexation to the British Empire. Burgers 
did his best to avert what was clearly impending. He succeeded 
in getting the Volksraad to agree to a scheme of reform, which he 
maintained would ensure a more satisfactory administration ; he im- 
pressed upon the members the gravity of the situation, and through 
the influence of some of them, the burghers began again to pay the 
taxes and it seemed that it would after all be not impossible to carry 
on the Government of the Republic. But the Special Commissioner 
had no time to wait. At the beginning of April he definitely in- 
formed the Executive Council of his intention to annex the country, 
and on the 12th of that month the proclamation was issued, where- 
by the Republic became a British dependancy. At the same time 
the President published a protest, and the Executive Council de- 
termined to send two of its members, the Vice-President, Paul 
Kruger, and Dr. Jorissen, the State Attorney, to lay their case 
before the Colonial Secretary in London. 


The Annexation of the Transvaal is an action, which most 
people are now ready to admit, should be marked in history as atonce 
a political crime and a blunder. It was a blunder, because the posi- 
tion of the Republic, was such that, while it might well have been 
lable te right itself, one may reasonably hold, that there was a 
possibility, that it might yet have been constrained to appeal to the 
friendly help of England, and then of its own free will have con- 
sented to a scheme of Confederation. Some writers have with a 
sickly sentimentalism represented the Annexation as an act of the 
supremest generosity, worthy of Great Britain in its most magnani- 
mous mood. The biographer of Sir Bartle Frere, for instance, 
describes it as “a generous and unselfish act on the part of the 
British Government in the interests of peace, and on behalf of Boers 
and natives alike.’’ But in this case the generosity was marred by 
the untimeliness of its display. If the Annexation was caused by 
a desire to avert native wars, how comes it that Sekukuni, who 
had sued for peace with the Boers, maintained a resistance lasting 
several years against the British forces, and it required Sir Garnet 
Wolseley himself to subdue him, and that it was immediately fol- 
lowed by a war with Cetewayo, whom the British, less accustomed 
to the mode of warfare successful against the native tribes, found 
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they could not overcomg save by means of one of the bloodiest of 
struggles, and after the destruction of the flower of their troops. 
The interests of peace, indeed! No, the right policy for England 
would have been to have waited, till the Boers, by their represen- 
tative body, asked to be annexed, or till the Zulu-Boer war, which 
seemed to be impending, might have provided it with an opportunity 
to come to their assistance, and thus earn their gratitude. 


But what was more, the Annexation of the Transvaal stands 
out from the page of history as an action, for which there was after 
all no real justification. The soleninest of treaty obligations were 
set at naught and trodden under foot, all to enable the Colonia! 
Secretary to bring into operation his pet nostrum. Various at- 
tempts have been made to justify the action of the British Govern- 
ment:—the Sekukuni difficulties, the impending Zulu trouble, the 
financial impasse, the fierce and unreasoning factions between the 
Burgers and Kruger parties, all these have been advanced as ex- 
cuses. In his work on the Annexation of the Transvaal, Dr. Leyds 
has shown what is the value of arguments such as these, but, how- 
ever much one may be prepared to discount the statements of a clever 
special pleader, as Dr. Leyds may perhaps be set down to be, how- 
ever difficult was the position which the Transvaal actually had to 
face, that does not yet justify the seizure of the country. As Dr. 
Russell, the British war-correspondent, put it: ‘The ill-success of 
the Boer expedition against Sekukuni in 1876 was as little reason 
for the British to annex them as was that of the force of Colonel 
Rowlands in 1878 a reason for the Free State to annex us.’’ The 
fact of an independent State being in difficulties does not justify 
another independent State, however superior its power, stepping 
in to annex it, and that just when it is making an effort to recover 
itself. If England to-day ventured to annex Turkey, even though 
its difficulties were greater than they actually are, there would be a 
general European conflagration, yet the position in the case 
of the Transvaal was not very different. England could not main- 
tain that it took the step to secure its own subjects, for those in 
the Transvaal were admittedly governed with justice and with due 


protection of their interests, even when the Republic’s difficulties 


il 
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were greatest, while the fact that Sekukuni had sued for peace* 
showed, that there was little in the fear, that the native successes 
would lead to disturbances in the rest of South Africa. One fact 
alone could have justified the action of the Special Commissioner— 
the express wish of the people. And that he had not got. True, 
he had received memorials extensively signed—in many cases by 
children or men who already lay in their graves—but one of the 
last actions of the Volksraad had been expressly to instruct the 
Executive to resist Annexation to the last, and it was the Volks- 
raad, as the representative body of the State, which should have 
been consulted. 


The first feeling to inspire one on reading the account of this 
bloodless coup d’etat of Shepstone is one of amazement, that the 
Transvalers sotamely submitted to the loss of their hberties. That they 
were not as a’body in favour of the change, we may be sure, for at the 
end of the year seven-eighths of them were ready to sign a petition 
in favour of the restoration of the Republic, and that though there 
had been no repressive legislation, but the fact remains, that there 
were but tew, who were ready to raise a finger in the defence of 
their lberties, when the Annexation actually took place. The 
phenomenon is, however, not wholly incapable of explanation. For 
one thing, as we have seen, a national sentiment had not yet been 
evolved, for another thing those who should have been leaders in 
the movement for independence were at variance with one another, 
or were guilty of actions savouring of duplicity. The inner history 
of Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s mission to Pretoria is yet to be writ- 
ten; when it appears, some interesting disclosures will have to be 
made. It was President Burgers on whom all the odium was cast of 
having betrayed his country for the sake of a pension from the 
British Government, but a thcrough examination of the evidence 
would show, that, though the President was guilty of several actions, 
which certainly tended to compromise him, yet, if he had had his way, 
he would have resisted Shepstone with the last drop of blood in his 
body, and he is not the only one, whose actions have aroused 
suspicions. That Messrs. Kruger and Jorissen drew their salaries 


*Tt has been denied, that this was a real submission, hae the face 


that the Chief wrote to Shepstone, that the Boers were eating him up 
goes far to prove it. 


os 
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as officials of the South African Republic, after the country had 
been virtually annexed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, was a pro- 
ceeding against which Mr. Hofmeyr at the time wrote a strong 
article in the “ Zuid Afrikaan.’’ Various explanations may per- 
haps be given as to the reasons, which might have excused such 
action on the part of the two delegates, but we have, as yet, failed 
to find any which appears to us wholly to justify it. But to in- 
vestigate all the details of this unpleasant episode would carry us 
beyond the purpose of this book. We have only mentioned these 
facts, because they were called attention to by Mr. Hofmeyr him- 
self.* 


it was on the 16th April, that the news of the happenings in 
the Transvaal reached Cape Town, and two days later Mr. Hofmeyr 
announced it in his paper. 


The columns of the “ Zuid Afrikaan’’ had always displayed a 
warm sympathy for the interests of the South African Republic. 
Mr. Hofmeyr had opposed Rev. Burgers on religious matters; and 
he continued to oppose him, when he carried his religious views into 
politics, but though the paper often contained sharp attacks on the 
President in its correspondence columns, any statement, 1m which 
the good name of the people was assaulted, always met with editorial 
condemnation, end Mr. Hofmeyr’s unfailing championing of Trans- 
vaal interests had already been rewarded by an expression of grati- 
tude from the Government of the State. One can therefore easily 
see the attitude he was likely to take up. 


A month before the paper had discussed the rumours of possible 
annexation, and had indignantly disclaimed the idea, that the 
British Government, which had already learnt a lesson from its treat- 
ment of the Free State, would again descend to a course of action 
sc unpardonable. And now it had actually taken place. “ It tasee 
says the editor, “ with a fecling of sadness rather than indignation, 
that we have to record the action of the Special Commissioner,’’ 
Sadness, that once again England had shown itself unworthy of her 
great name, and had once again crushed beyond all chance of re- 


vers This is a matter which might well be investigated. See also Imp. 
Pap., GC. 1883, No. 10; ‘Zuid Afrikaan,’? March 2nd, 1878; Martineau, 
“‘ Life of Frere,’ Vol. II, pp. 181, 2 (footnote). 
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covery all the hopes and prospects of a South African Confedera- 
tion. But there was no time for idle regrets. The country must 
let its voice be heard. The will of the people must be made known. 
Blood is thicker than water, and though we can do no more, we can 
at least help our brothers across the Vaal by strengthening the 
hands of their deputation to England, and sending petitions and 
memorials to Her Majesty the Queen. Such was the tone of the 
comments in the first issue of the paper, and in the next Mr. Hof- 
meyr published a draft of the memorial, which he wished to des- 
patch. For the next few months he and the editor of the “ Volks- 
blad’’ devoted all their energies to getting this signed as influenti- 
ally as possible. In each issue of their papers they spurred on their 
countrymen to put their names to the document, and printed copies 
were sent broadcast throughout the country districts. 


The memorial, which the ‘“‘ Zuid Afrikaan ’’ claimed was such 
as the most loyal British subject could sign, and, in fact, that all, 
who had at heart England’s honour and reputation, should sign, 
began by showing, how Lord Carnarvon’s previous policy toward 
the Republics had been one of conciliation, and then proceeded as 
follows.* 


“6. That considering all this, Your Majesty’s petitioners feel deeply 
grieved that Your Majesty’s Special Commissioner in the South African 
Republic (commonly called the Transvaal) has proclaimed the country 
to be British territory, at a moment when it was known that the popu- 
lation at large was loth to part with their independence, and willing, 
for the sake of retaining it, to submit to the stringent laws, which both 
the Republican Government and Your Majesty’s Special Commissioner 
considered to be necessary for the maintenance of order, and that, by 
doing so, he has created a belief, that violence is to take the place of 
conciliation, and has apparently justified those who warned the old 
Colonists not to trust Lord Carnarvon’s and Mr. Froude’s assurances. 

“7, That it is Your Majesty’s petitioners firm belief, that by this 
departure from the policy announced by Your Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, not only has an injustice been committed in 
regard to the South African Republic, but also a serious mistake has 

een made, the prospects of a cordial union between the several States 
of South Africa having been greatly interfered with by a measure 
tending to alienate from Your Majesty’s Government the mind's both of 
the imhabitants of the Republics and of a large number of Cape 


Colonists.”’ 

The petition received close on 6,000 signatures, while the sup- 
porters of the Annexation could get together only a few hundred 
men to give their assent to a counter petition. And yet, a few 


*Imp. Pap., C. 1888, page 28. 
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months after the Annexation, Sir Bartle Frere had the audacity to 
inform the Secretary of State, that there were in no part of the 
Colony many persons of intelligence, who were opposed to the action 
of the Government. And as Shepstone misrepresented the feeling 
in the Transvaal, just as Frere did that in the Colony, it was little 
wonder, that the deputation to England were told, that they did 
not represent the feelings of the population, and that the indepen- 
dence of the country could not be restored.* 


The return of the delegates to the Transvaal saw the 
first assertion by the burghers of their awakening national 
feeling. Naturally slow of comprehension, they had not 
at first realized the full purport of Sir Theophilus’s action, 
but by this time the national conscience began to assert it- 
self. Though the British artillery was trained upon the meet- 
ing, at which Kruger and Jorissen submitted their report (January, 
1878), the people resolved to continue their attitude of protest. 
A Volks Komite (Popular Committee) was appointed to take a 
plebiscite, and when the report was submitted to the first of the big 
mass-meetings, which was held at Doornfontein in April, it ap- 
peared that 6,591} burghers had signed petitions against the an- 
nexation, as against 587 in its favour. It was decided, that a 
second deputation, consisting of Messrs. Kruger and Joubert, should 
be sent to England, and a sum of £1,900 was subscribed on the 
spot to cover their expenses. But Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who 
had succeeded Lord Carnarvon at the Colonial Office, was in no way 
prepared to reverse his predecessor’s policy, and he replied, that 
he could not regard the memorial as representing the true and 
deliberate opinions of those inhabitants of the Transvaal, who were 
capable of forming a judgment on this question, and that Great 
Britain, as the paramount power in South Africa, was alone entitled 
to answer the question, when the circumstances North of the Vaal 


* One point in connection with this deputation still remains very 
q 3 a) 17 
obscure: the acceptance of money as ‘expenses’? from Lord Carnarvon 
f 5 Chae pia ai 
by the delegates, and Mr. Kruger’s praises of the British Government on 
his return. 
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justified the Imperial Government in annexing the country.* On 
the 10th January, 1879, the second deputation gave an account of 
the failure of its mission. The indignation expressed was great, 
a solemn League and Covenent was drawn up, in which the 
burghers pledged themselves to remain faithful to their country and 
their people, but it was decided to continue the attitude of passive 
resistance, and first to make representations to Sir Bartle Frere, 
who had announced his intention of visiting the North. The High 
Commissioner was first interviewed by Joubert at Maritzburg, and 
subsequently, in April, by the general body of burghers, 4,000 in 
all, at Hennops River. The result of this conference was, that 
he agreed to add a qualified approval to the petition of the Commit- 
tee in favour of the repeal of the Annexation. 


It was at this stage, that the Cape Colony again came promi- 
nently forward in the struggle, and again Mr. Hofmeyr was in 
the van. In order to back up the Transvaal memorial, and at the 
same time to protest against Sir Bartle Frere’s misrepresentations, 
of the Colonial attitude, he suggested that a second petition to the 
Queen should be drawn up. Just as in the Transvaal the Annexa- 
tion had awakened national feeling, so too at the Cape, it was not 
without a similar effect. As Mr. Hofmeyr wrote :— 


“The Annexation of the Transvaal has had its good side. It has 
taught the people of South Africa, that blood is thicker than water. 
Tt has filled the Africanders, otherwise grovelling in the mud of 
materialism, with a mational glow of sympathy for the brothers across 
zee Vaal, which we look upon as one of the most hopeful signs for the: 
uture.’’ 


The idea of the petition was taken up with enthusiasm, and 
within a few weeks 8,000 signatures had been obtained. But not 
even this response had any effect. The Imperial Government still 
continued to believe the misrepresentations of its advisers at the 
Cape, and to imagine that to recall the Annexation Proclamation 
would be so unpopular among the Dutch-speaking population of the 
inhabitants of Cape Colony, that it would lead to a revolt, and the 
petition was passed over without even an acknowledgement. But 
for all that, the expression of sympathy was not without its effect. 
If the eyes of the Imperial authorities continued to be holden, some 
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at least of the prominent men in the Colony now began to see things 
in their true light. Men of breadth of vision like Saul Solomon 
and Merriman felt the justice of the Transvaal cause, and threw 
themselves heart and soul into the agitation. The result was that, 
when Mr. Hofmeyr mooted the idea of a deputation to the Gover- 
nor, it was eagerly taken up, and on the 8th November, 1879, 
some 19 members of Parliament, among them Saul Solomon, Mer- 
riman and Hofmeyr, and other prominent men waited on Sir Bartle 
Frere. The object of the deputation, which was composed of men of 
both nationalities, was to impress upon the Governor the gravity of the 
Transvaal situation, and to suggest a convention of the Transvaal 
people to discuss whether they should remain under British rule. 
Pending. convention it was urged, that a plebiscite should be taken on 
the subject. This request put the Governor on the horns of a 
dilemma. Mr. Hofmeyr set the position before him clearly. “If 
such a convention could be chosen and voted in favour of the 
British flag, every Africander would support the British Govern- 
ment.’’ But such a proposal was too risky for the Governor to 
accept, his only reply to this statement was a doubtful and evasive 
“ Tf,’’ and eventually he had to refuse to agree to the election of 
a convention on the weak ground, that it could not represent the 
feelings of the people. Nor did a proposal made by Mr. Hofmeyr, 
that the independence of the Transvaal should be secured under 
certain conditions, as for instance, the appointment of a British 
Resident, a scheme which was afterwards adopted, meet with any 


more success. 


Sir Bartle Frere had spent some months in the Transvaal 
trying to talk over the Boers. By apparently placing them under 
the impression, that he would second their efforts for more generous 
treatment, and by promising them definitely a measure of  self- 
government, he had acquired considerable popularity, and for a 
time the agitation seemed to have died down. | When he returned 
to Cape Town, he was given a tremendous reception, and it 
appeared as though there was every prospect of the policy, which he 
had been sent out to promote, being brought to a successful issue. 
But his actions in connection with the Zulu war had aroused 
against him in England a storm, which it seemed impossible to 
calm. The British Ministry tried hard to save its favourite; but 
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public opinion was too strong. He wasretained in office as Governor of 
the Cape with the object of pressing Confederation, but as High 
Commissioner his power was limited by the appointment of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley to take charge of the North. 


The new High Commissioner, opening his term of office as he 
did with the declaration that, as long as the sun shone, the Trans- 
vaal would remain British, met with no more success than his pre- 
decessors. .A so-called liberal Constitution did not pacify the 
popular agitation, and on December 10th a great mass meeting was 
again held at Wonderfontein, when no less than 6,300 out of a 
possible 9,000 were present, and it was decided that the Vice- 
President should before April call together the Volksraad, a step 
which would mean the virtual ignoring of the British Government. 
At length it seemed as though the burghers were prepared to go 
to extreme measures. Had all the promises of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone been fulfilled, and the golden era, which he had pro- 
mised, dawned, it might yet have been, that they would have been 
prepared to submit to the new regime. But the broken pledges of 
the Special Commissioner, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the arbitrary 
and illegal actions of the Administrator, Sir Owen Lanyon,* the 
smooth and misleading words of the High Commissioner, Sir Bartle 
Frere, and the brusque militarism of his successor, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, all these elements in turn, when combined with the 
failure of the administration to meet the needs of the country, 
succeeded in producing the most intense irritation,t and while 
Downing Street was still being lulled into sweet repose by 
despatches about Boer enthusiasm for British rule, the country was 
on the verge of an outbreak. Were it not, that for a time the cen- 
tre of interest was shifted first to Great Britain and then to the 
Cape Colony, it would have been impossible to have kept the bur- 
ghers from rushing into war at least six months earlier than they 
actually did. 


It was at the end of 1879, that Mr. Gladstone started out on 
his famous Midlothian Campaign, and his occasional attacks on the 
Government policy in the Transvaal seemed to promise, that at 


*The successor of Sir Theoph. Shepstone. ‘ 
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and protested against the unsatisfactory nature of the Administration. 
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last there was a possibility of the wrong being righted. At Peebles, 
for instance, he declared that ‘‘if these acquisitions (Cyprus and 
the Transvaal) were as valuable as they are valueless, I would re- 
pudiate them, because they are maintained by means dishonourable 
to the character of our country.’’ Once more Mr. Hofmeyr came 
forward, and after consultation with other prominent men, he drew 
up a memorial to Mr. Gladstone, which he again did his best to 
persuade his countrymen to sign. The memorial is interesting, as 
setting forth pretty clearly Mr. Hofmeyr’s views (it will be found in 
the Appendix), but it met with no success. On the 28th April, 
the new Liberal Ministry entered upon office, and within a fort- 
night Lord Kimberley, who had again become Colonial Secretary, 
cabled, ‘‘that the sovereignty of the Queen could not be relin- 
quished.’’* And in a letter to the Boer leaders the new Premier 
pointed out, that the obligations, which had been contracted, ren- 
dered it impossible for the Imperial Government to withdraw, but 
he urged them to grasp at the opportunity of a limited indepen- 
dence by agreeing to confederate with the other South African 
Colonies. This was cold comfort, and well might Mr. Hofmeyr 
exclaim in his wrath, when the announcement was made in the 
Cape House, that that meant No Confederation. 

The Confederation problem had for a time been allowed to drop 
into the background. At onetime it had come to be little more than a 
question of the separation of the Provinces, and the Kafir and 
Zulu wars had made it impossible for Sir Bartle Frere to go on 
with his scheme. But the proposal was again brought prominently 
forward in 1879, when in a despatch, dated 12th June, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach expressed his adherence to the policy of his predecessor, 
and urged the Governor to consider with his Ministers, whether 
‘general proposals for the establishment of a South African Union 
or Confederation may not be submitted to the Cape Parliament, 
soon after it has assembled.’’ + 


It was impossible to introduce the scheme in 1879, but during 
the recess the Sprigg Ministry drew up proposals, which they an- 
nounced they would place before the Parliament at its next session. 
These proposals provided for the summoning of a conference of 16 
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(later 19) members :—the High Commissioner, 6 (later 9) from the 
Cape Colony, and 3 each from Griqualand West, Natal and 
the Transvaal, and on the 22nd June, 1880, Mr. Sprigg, moved the 
motion, which was to give effect to these proposals. 


Mr. Hofmeyr had, we have seen, been one of the foremost 
champions of the Confederation policy. Even when Lord Car- 
narvon made the mistake of rushing his Bill through the Imperial 
Parliament, without reference to the Colonies, he had not ceased 
to give the project his warmest support. But the Annexation of 
the Transvaal had decided him. As he wrote shortly after- 
wards* :— 


“The fair prospect has vanished, driven away by the violent con- 
duct of Lord Carnarvon’s Commissioner in the Transvaal, and for us, as 
Dutch Africanders, Confederation has become a matter of no account.’’ 


For some time, with a pessimism which very often character- 
ized him, Mr. Hofmeyr maintained that, do what the Colonists 
might, Confederation would be forced upon them by the Imperial 
Government, yet for him it had lost all the glamour, which it had 
previously had. 


In his speech at the nomination proceedings at Stellenbosch 
on 12th March, 1879, Mr. Hofmeyr defined clearly the attitude, 
which he had been forced to take up :— 


‘“Tt was well-known, that he was one of the chief supporters of the 
Conference—he had written for it, spoken for it, worked for it, and 
paid for it. He did it, knowing well that Confederation was meant as 
the end of the Conference. He did not regret it to-day, and yet he 
was now against Confederation. There was one great reason’, why he 
supported the Conference. He saw the grievances of the Transvaal and 
the Free State, the bitterness which had thus been aroused, the separa- 
tion between Hnglish and Dutch, the continual conflicts. Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr. Froude came to recognize that England had done wrong against 
the Africanders. They enlarged on the need of the union of all whites 
against the natives. He (speaker) saw as well the difficulties of the 
Transvaal. He thought, that 1f Britain were willing itself to come for- 
ward as leader of South African patriotism, and at the same time would 
guarantee the Republics their language, their Volksraad, and their 
privileges, they would not lose much by becoming British subjects of 
their own accord, and we, with the feeling of nationality thus produced 
as the great cohesive force of the Confederation, would act as true 
patriots, if we concluded a Confederation with our brethren, even though 
such a system might be expensive and complicated. But, alas, Lord 
Carnarvon’s expressions could not endure the test of events. The Seku- 
kuni war broke out. And immediately the British Government forgot 
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that the Boers represented a white and more or less civilized community 
and Sekukuni a barbarian and native community. There was then no talk 
of union of all the white communities, but, instead, Colonial whites 
were warned against helping their brothers. The fact, that the Republic 
made use of Swazies and volunteers, was reckoned to it asa great sin— 
indeed there was reason to suppose, that if that convenient excuse of 
inherent weakness had not been discovered by Sir 1. Shepstone, the 
Transvaal would have been annexed on account of the apparent or 
actual crimes, committed by its volunteer allies. And when the 
pespuble eventually concluded a treaty of peace with Sekukuni, faults 
and failings were sought in it with an acuteness worthy of a special 
pleader. And at length the Transvaal was annexed. There was an end 
then to all the fine unselfish talk of union of whites against natives— 
an end of all those moving confessions of guilt—gone was the satis- 
faction of our feeling of nationality as cause and boud of Confederation. 
If one of the objects of the Annexation was to remove a stumbling-block 
from the path of Confederation, then this latter could no longer be, 
what he had once hoped that it would be, something about which to 
pride oneself, but rather something about which to humble oneself.’’ 


It was in this spirit that Mr. Hofmeyr came forward to contest 
the Sprigg proposals. Not without reason he looked upon them 
as somewhat deeper in significance than a mere expression of 
opinion ag to the advisability of a South African Union. For the 
Cape House of Assembly to have passed the Conference resolutions 
would have meant, that it added its approval to the policy of the 
Imperial Government, and that it viewed the retrocession of the 
Transvaal as a step to be avoided. The leaders in the Transvaal 
did- not fail to appreciate this fact. Messrs. Kruger, 
Joubert and Jorissen were sent down to Cape Town to put their 
cause before their compatriots at the Cape, and in Mr. Hofmeyr 
they found a ready helper and an able guide. Some time before 
the Africander leader had interviewed Sir Bartle Frere on the 
question of Confederation. He began by making clear to the 
Governor, that he felt that the withdrawal of the British flag 
from South Africa would be a disaster, and proceeded to propose 
to him, that if the British Government would annul the Annexation, 
and allow the Transvaal people to make their own choice as to their 
future Government, he would use all his influence in favour of 
Confederation under the British flag. Sir Bartle Frere, however, 
refused to accept any such cffer ; instead, he attempted to represent 
the Transvalers as enthusiastically attached to the British rule, 
whereupon Mr. Hofmeyr declared, that if such was to be the Gover- 
nor’s attitude, he personally would undertake that both the Con- 
ference and the Confederation would come to nothing. Hence it 


was but natural, that he should do all he could for the delegates. 
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It was he who was the principal speaker at the meeting held to 
welcome them, and it was by his influence, that they were enabled 
to meet the Africander members of Parliament, both individually, 
and, before the debate came off, at a combined meeting, at which 21 
were present, with Mr. Hofmeyr in the chair. ‘“Welgemeend’”’ came 
to be for the first time the centre of an important political move- 
ment, for it was at that place, that Mr. Hofmeyr had repeated 
conferences with the delegates. The debate, when it came on, 
was one of remarkable interest, and for some time the issue hung 
in the balance. All the personal influence of Sir Bartle Frere, 
in itself an enormous factor, was thrown into the scale on the side 
of the Ministerialists, and for some time it appeared, that there 
would probably be a small majority in its favour, but on the 
fourth day of the debate Mr. Hofmeyr came forward to address 
the House. 


“ Five years ago,” he declared, ‘he had been strongly in favour of 
Confederation. Now he was against 1t, and could not vote for a Con- 
ference. The times had unfortunately changed, and he had changed 
with the times. It was a curious fact, that though the majority of 
Africanders were in favour of British rule, and acknowledged, that under 
no other rule could they obtain the same advantages, yet they lacked 
that cordial attachment to the British Government, which might have 
been expected under other circumstances. And the reason was, that 
they objected to what had’ been done in this country under the British 
name. He had for some time belonged! to a party, at that time under the 
leadership of van de Sandt de Villiers, who had always advised his 
fellow-burghers to exercise patience, who had always drawn a distinction 
between the actions of the British Government, of the British people 
and of some British officials in South Africa. Van de Sandt used always 
to say, that, if it were only possible to lay bare to the British Govern- 
ment or the British people the actions of the officials, all would come 
right. Then came Carnarvon; ind this theory was om the point of 
being verified. They knew that after all Lord Carnarvon was, to a cer- 
tain extent at any rate, led by the desire to promote British interests, 
but he had thought, that a broad conception of British interests was 
completely reconcilable with a broad-minded recognition of the aspirations, 
feelings and even prejudices of South Africa. Believing this, and look- 
ing upon Lord Carnarvon as a statesman with breadth of vision, it was 
not difficult for him to support his Conference policy. It was true, he 
did not expect, that the Dutch Boers would rush madly towards union 
and the British flag, but he and others were sick of the endless disputes, 
and they believed, that Lord Carnarvon, with his noble and righteous 
statesmanship, would be able to direct the stream of South African 
nationalism into the canal of British loyalty, and hence they too had 
worked in the direction of an ultimate Confederation, and, had that 
taken place, if the Free State and the Transvaal could have been 
induced, out of a conception of their own interests, to became of their 
own free will members of a Confederation with a large measure of local 
self-government and recognition of their self-respect, he did not see, 
why he should urge them to remain independent. Had that been done, 
the Confederation would have been based on a considerable national 
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feeling, and have had great cohesive strength. But then came the 
Annexation, and Lord Carnarvon’s great principles were scattered! to 
live Wwanswelke 5 G5 a 4 6 All this had shattered the confidence they had felt, 


and all unifying power was at an end. The very places, which had wel- 
comed Froude, were now against Confederation, and he himself could no 
longer support it. To him there no longer appeared any cohesive force 
as a foundation for the scheme.” 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s speech had an immediate effect on the course 
of the debate; and it definitely decided the Government. On 
that same afternoon a general conference of supporters of the 
proposal was held, and as a result of this the Premier announced, 
that the Cabinet would accept an amendment for the previous 
question (ie. would drop their proposal). 

The mission of the Transvaal delegates had proved entirely 
successful, thanks to the exertions of Mr. Hofmeyr, and the 
triumph was celebrated at a dinner, which he arranged in their 
honour, and which was attended by Parliamentarians of both races. 
But it was attended by other results of more lasting importance. 
The decision of the House marked the failure of the policy which 
Sir Bartle Frere had been sent to the Cape to carry into effect, and 
it of itself necessitated his recall; in this way there disappeared 
from the Colonial stage a man, who was at once perhaps the 
ablest and the least successful of all the Governors of the Cape 
Colony, and as his term of office has formed such a fruitful subject 
of discussion, it is certainly worth while setting down the judg- 


ment, which Mr. Hofmeyr formed of it* :— 


“Sir Bartle,’ he wrote, “came to confederate the whole of 
South Africa. To that end he helped in the establishment of British 
authority in the Transvaal against the wishes of the great mass of the 
inhabitants; for that purpose the Zulu war was undertaken; for that 
purpose the application of a strict native en was brought about; for 
that purpose a flexible Sprigg Ministry had to supplant an obstmate 
Molteno Ministry; for that purpose streams of blood had! to flow and 
millions of. treasure to be wasted. But all that was of no avail. He 
himself had to admit in his Speech from the Throne on Friday, that the 
Zulu settlement and the Transvaal Annexation were the causes of the 
rejection of the Confederation. How did that come about? Sagacity 
and knowledge he did mot lack. Circumstances alone were against him. 
He could not have known that the disaster of Isandhlwana would 
come about to help to foster the obstinacy of the Transvaal Boers, and 
that both together would thwart his views. Without Tsandhlwana 
the eyes of the Conservative Ministry would have remained closed to 
the injustice of the Zulu war, the regulation of the terms with the 
Zulus would have been left in his hands, and the Zulu war would not have 
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caused the defection of many from the cause of the Conference. With- 
out the stubborn opposition of the Transvaal farmers many of the Con- 
ference-men of 1875 would have remained Conference-men in 1880. 
Eliminate either Isandhlwana or the Transvaal opposition, and the Con- 
ference might have gone through by a small majority, and Sir Bartle 
Frere remained as Governor. 

‘He was a man of ability, of stubborn will-power, of unlimited self- 
confidence. Had he possessed less of these usually good qualities, he 
might have had a more fortunate career. Had he been only a Sir Henry 
Barkly, he would have dared less and spared himself many a disappoint- 
ment. The Zulu war would not have taken place, and ke would have 
turned fewer Transvaal friends into enemies.” 


It was at the end of the year, that the first Transvaal war 
started. On the &th December the meeting was held at Paarde- 
kraal, at which it was eventually decided to restore the Republican 
Government, and on the 1l€th the Transvaal flag was _ hoisted. 
The adoption of this course Mr. Hofmeyr could not view without 
the deepest regret. To him it appeared absolutely certain, that 
any fighting must end in a Boer defeat, and though he could not 
help feeling, that the fault, in case of bloodshed, lay with the British, 
yet till the last, he did his best by words and deeds to avert 
the conflict. The correct policy, he thought, was, that if the 
Boers found that the attitude of passive resistance had no effect, 
attempts should be made to gain as liberal a constitution as the 
Cape Colony had, and eventually to be merged in a Union with it. 
When the crisis was getting to be serious, and the idea of sending 
a Royal Commission to the Transvaal to effect a settlement was 
suggested, it received the “ Zuid Afrikaan’s’’ hearty support. A 
deputation waited on the Premier to urge the adoption of this 
proposal, but it met with no success. Some days later Mr. Hof- 
meyr headed a deputation from Stellenbosch to the Administrator, 
Sir George Strachan. He suggested that attempts should be made 
to meet the Boer grievances temporarily, and urged, that the Chief 
Justice should be sent to the Transvaal as mediator, pointing out 
the effect a Transvaal war might be expected to have both on the 
European races and among the natives. This deputation was fol- 
lowed by a second one, this time consisting of members of Parlia- 
ment and representatives of the press, Mr. Hofmeyr again being 
a member, and the same suggestion was urged. The Administrator 
agreed to communicate the request of the deputations to England, 
but nothing came of it, as Lord Kimberley replied, that “the time 
was not yet suitable.’’ Well might the “Zuid Afrikaan ’’ ask 
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whether the time ever would be suitable, till the Boers had been 
crushed to the ground. 


All efforts to avert a conflict failed. President Brand’s repre- 
sentations met with no more success, and on the 20th December 
there took place the engagement at Bronkhorst Spruit, which really 
marked the beginning of the conflict. 


To Mr. Hofmeyr this was a call to be up and doing. It might 
still be possible, if not to avert a struggle, at least to do his best 
for the men in the field. In the issue of his paper, which an- 
nounced the outbreak, he expressed the hope, that no Colonials 
would show any signs of disloyalty, but, by confining themselves 
to deputations and petitions and other legitimate means of showing 
their sympathy, would in this way do their duty both as Afri- 
canders and as British subjects. In accordance with this sugges- 
tion meetings to express sympathy with the .Boers were arranged 
all over the Colony. 


At some of them it was directed, that efforts should be made 
to enlist the support of men hke Mr. Courtney in England, but in 
most cases the meeting contented itself with passing resolutions in 
favour of a recall of the Annexation, and sending them to Messrs. 
Hofmeyr and du Preez to lay before the Governor. The en- 
thusiasm was in every case great; there was hardly a place of im- 
portance where a meeting was not held, and though in some cases 
the time fixed was as inconvenient as 5 o’clock in the morning, 
there were always large attendances. This outburst, so spon- 
taneous and covering so wide an area, went far to show that, 
as in the Republic, so in the Colony, national life had been 


awakened by the Transvaal trouble. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s next step was to secure the appointment of 
Committees to collect funds :—(a) to contradict false reports, which 
were sedulously circulated in England to misrepresent the Boers, 
(b) to provide for the widows and orphans, and to get medical as- 
sistance for the wounded on the Transvaal side. Both of these 
Committees rendered yeoman service. It was thanks to the first, 
that there was at least some check on the ruthless manufacture 
of atrocities, in which the anti-Boer section indulged itself, while 


the latter, besides providing for the despatch of doctors to the 
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front, was eventually able to hand over for distribution among the 


widows and orphans the sum of £4,450. 


Mr. Hofmeyr next exerted himself in the direction of healing 
the breach and restoring peace, and in so doing he came for- 
ward to second the efforts of President Brand. 


About the beginning of January, Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Mer- 
riman wired to the President as follows :— 


“Most desirable, if possible, to get from Lord Kimberley definite 
explanation regarding terms of Tramsvaal armistice to enable some com- 
munication with the Boers in hope of staying further bloodshed. Could 
you attempt to obtain such information from England, in order to bring 
Colonial influence to bear on Transvaal? ”’ 

The President replied that he had already (on 10th January) 
telegraphed to the British Government, and had received a reply, 
that “if armed opposition ceased,’’ they “ would consider whether 
settlement could be effected by appointing special Commissioner,”’ 
but it was felt, that it was impossible to attempt to reopen negotia- 
tions on a basis as vague as this. An effort was accordingly made 
by Mr. Hofmeyr to sound the Administrator, but he failed to elicit 
any more definite statement, and the President was again appealed 
to. Brand, however, felt he could not very well interfere again, 
and accordingly Mr. Hofmeyr wired to the Transvaal Committee in 
London as follows :— 


“Committee grateful for efforts in House. Amxious to promote 
peaceful settlement. Don’t see way clear unless know nature terms 
would be accorded Boers on laying down arms. Put question in House, 
or let London Committee wait on Kimberley.’ 

The result of these and other representations was that on the 
8th February (i.e. after the battle at Laing’s Nek, which was 
fought on the 28th January), Lord Kimberley wired to General 
Colley as follows :— 


‘Inform President Brand, that Her Majesty’s Government will be 
ready to give all reasonable guarantees as to treatment of Boers after 
submission if they cease from armed opposition, and that a scheme will 
be framed for the permanent friendly settlement of difficulties.’’ 

But the General, in communicating to the Boers a proposal for 
an armistice, allowed them only 48 hours to consider their attitude, 
and asthe centreof Government wasout of telegraphic communication 


with the Boer lines, it could, of course, not be accepted, and the 
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war went on. All that Mr. Hofmeyr could now do, was to wire 
to Mr. Borckenhagen, the editor of the “Express,” to urge the 
Boers to offer submission after every success. 


It was not till after Majuba had been fought, and President 
Brand had negotiated the signing of the armistice on March 6th, 
that Mr. Hofmeyr again came forward. This time by permission 
of the British officer he was enabled to communicate direct with 
General Joubert himself and the telegrams make interesting read- 


ing. 


Hofmeyr to General Joubert. 


March 8th. Friends have heard with great pleasure of armistice, 
as promise of peace. We believe British Government are anxious to 
meet wishes of Boers, but great difficulty is how to grant concessions, 
either before you have desisted from opposition, or British arms have 
been victorious. We pray you to help Government in this matter by 
adopting most conciliatory tone, and by offering to desist from armed 
opposition on tacit understanding, that no further use will be made by 
British of such desisting than to send a limited number of troops across 
the border, and the provisioning of garrisons. We also hope, that, if 
Commission be proposed, consisting of either Wood or Robinson with 
Brand and Chief Justice de Villiers, you will not hesitate to accept, 
provided Commission have full power. Please reply. 


To this General Joubert replied on the 9th March as follows :— 


“Telegram received. Prepared in everything to co-operate towards 
peace, honourable to England, provided we retain our independence. 
Confidence in British Government may be better restored by doing right 
than by use of arms. President Kruger not yet here; on his arrival, 
send complete answer.”’ 


The next day, after consultation with his more intimate friends, 
Mr. Hofmeyr despatched a further telegram :— 


“After thorough investigation, friends think, that independence can 
be obtained in no other way than as a result of the recommendations of 
Commission as outhned in my previous telegram. If Commission is 
appointed with full power, then your independence, as repeatedly offered 
by people, is sure. But before Commission can be appointed, the British 
arms must either have conquered, or the Boers have given a tangible 
proof of subjection, in the eyes of the world. Think, I pray you, earnestly 
over this and my previous telegram, and consider also that, if no 
arrangement is arrived at, the armistice will appear a great mistake, 
arouse great dissatisfaction among the Boers, and give rise to new accusa- 
tions of treachery against them. God grant you peace.” 


The General’s reply, which was dated 13th March, was curt 
and even snappish in tone. 
“Your telegram of 11th inst. received. Very disadvantageous for 


the good principles already begun among the people, and stands in way of 
all peace-arrangements. 
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The abruptness of the reply is somewhat striking, but not 
without an explanation, if one reflects that the General himself was 
strongly opposed to the scheme of a Special Commission. Mr. Hot- 
meyr, however, knowing that President Brand was working in the 
same direction, and knowing, too, from the new Governor, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, who had consulted him on the situation, that 
the British Government would be prepared to accept it, was willing 
to bide his time. The General was outvoted by the other two 
members of the Triumvirate administering Transvaal affairs, Messrs. 
Pretorius and Kruger, and on the 21st March, the terms of peace 
were finally agreed to. A Commission, consisting of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, Sir Evelyn Wood and Sir Henry de Villiers, was ap- 
pointed to arrange the final settlement, and on the 3rd of August, 
1881, the Convention of Pretoria was finally signed. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE SPRIGG AND SCANLEN MINISTRIES. 
Cievoeais) 


Like Cincinnatus of old, Mr. Sprigg was called from his farm 
to undertake the control of the helm of State, and it fell to him to 
guide the vessel during three of the most troublous years of 
Colonial history. There have been few mistakes, which have cost 
South Africa more dear, than did the fatal blunder of Mr. 
Southey’s administration in Griqualand West, when he allowed the 
natives to provide themselves with arms and ammunition, and thus 
in effect constructed a reservoir of trouble, which might at any time 
burst, and overwhelm the whole of South Africa. The Sekukuni 
war, the Kafir war of 1877-1879, the Basuto war, the Transvaal 
.war and the Zulu war, are all either more or less directly traceable 
to this false step, or their seriousness was very much accentuated by 
its effect. And it was just at this period, that Mr. Sprigg was 
called upon to administer the Government. The very manner of 
his appointment was not such as to inspire confidence. As it has 
been put, Mr. Sprigg got into office by the kitchen door, and when 
he met Parliament for the first time, he was in the position of 
having no clear mandate from the country to appeal to, of being in 
fact a nominee of the Governor and not of the people. 


Nor, indeed, was the composition of the new Ministry calcu- 
lated to obtain the enthusiastic support of those who looked at 
political affairs from an independent standpoint. Mr. Upington, 
it is true, soon showed that he possessed those qualities, which 
would have made him a tower of strength to any Cabinet, but the 
other Ministers were not distinguished for brilliant gifts or lofty 
statesmanship. Mr. Laing was not incapable as an administrator, 
but neither he nor Mr. Ayliff was ever really at home on a 
Ministerial bench, while Mr. Miller was one of those amiable, but 
unfortunate individuals, whom everyone would have thought just 


the man to make a good Treasurer, till he was actually appointed to 
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fill the post. What was more, all the members of the Ministry were 
of British birth, and all save Mr. Upington, represented Eastern 
constituencies, so that the Cabinet hardly seemed to be representa- 
tive of the Colony as a whole. 


The party system had, however, not yet attained to any 
measure of fixity,* and hence we find, that though Mr. Molteno had 
in the session of 1877 possessed a commanding majority, and in fact 
appeared to be in a position of security for at least five years to 
come, yet the new Ministry was enabled to obtain the approval of 
the House by a favourable vote of almost two-thirds of the mem- 
bers, and at the General Election which took place after the ses- 
sion terminated, it secured, as far as it was, in the disorganized 
state of the party system, possible to judge, a good working 
majority. Nor indeed did it show any signs of weakness in the 
first session of the new Parliament, for though it suffered its first — 
defeat on Mr. Hofmeyr’s Excise motion, and was compelled to with- 
draw its proposals for railway construction, it found itself quite 
able to carry through the House the other measures which appeared 
on its programme. 


Still there were elements of weakness, and though Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s prophecy in the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan,’’ that the next year 
would witness the fall of the Ministry proved to be false, yet it 
was as a matter of fact in the session of 1880, that the disjecta 
membra of the Opposition began to come together, and take sub- 
stantive form. 


There were two circumstances, which in the main tended to 
arouse opposition against the Sprigg Cabinet. The first was the 
Confederation proposals; and the attitude of the Ministry on the 
Transvaal question generally, which conjointly with its Excise 
legislation, served to estrange the support of the Dutch-speaking 
Colonists; and the second was its disarmament policy, which 
brought down on it the maledictions, not only of Saul Solomon and 
his negrophilist friends, but also of Mr. Hofmeyr and his followers, 
to whom the Government’s proposals seemed ill-advised and 
inexpedient. 


‘ 


“Thus we find that in bye-elections candidates were returned un- 
opposed, who had totally opposite views to those of their predecessors. 
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We have seen how the Southey policy had led to the arming of 
the natives and the Kafir war. It was as a result of this, 
that in the very first session after his appointment Mr. Sprigy 
introduced his Peace Preservation Act, which among other provi- 
sions contained a clause empowering the Government to disarm 
such native tribes, as it should deem fit, within the Colonial 
boundaries. 


This policy secured the approval of most right-minded men. 
Saul Solomon indeed objected to any proposal, the tendency of 
which was to place the blacks in a lower class than the whites, but 
the Ministry had no difficulty in getting the consent of the House, 
especially as the war, which was still being waged on the frontier, 
supplied them with a powerful argument. In his speech at 
the Stellenbosch nomination Mr. Hofmeyr announced his adhesion 
to the Government policy, but qualified his statement as follows :— 

“In connection with the native question, he thought that we should 
exercise immovable determination in our actions towards the natives. 
The disarmament plan was assuredly good in principle. But let them 
beware, lest just as the previous Government plunged us in a war 


through carelessly allowing the arming of the Kafirs, the present should 
do the same by recklessly ‘disarming +00 many tribes at once.’ 


Nor were Mr. Hofmeyr’s fears without foundation. The de- 
tails of the disarmament had been left to the Government, and in 
many cases it appears, that tne Act was administered in no such 
way as was likely to smooth the feelings of the natives, ruffled as 
they already were by the loss of their arms. And when Mr. 
Sprigg announced, that he intended to proclaim the Act in Basuto- 
land as well, there was good reason to doubt, whether such a policy 
was in the best interests of the Colony. For the Basutoes were 
thoroughly prepared for war. They had obtained eighteen 
thousand rifles from the Diamond Fields, and the young braves 
looked forward to an opportunity of using their new and powerful 
weapons against their white rulers. The actual proclamation 
of the Act was, however, for a time delayed, first by the fact, that 
the Kafir war had spread into a part of Basutoland, so that it was 
not till the end of 1879, that the fortress of the Chief Moirosi was 
taken, and later by the visit of a Basuto deputation to England, to 
petition the Queen against the provisions of the new law. But in 
April, 1880, shortly before Parliament met, the Act was eventually 


proclaimed. 
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The House had in the previous year already challenged the 
proposed action of the Government in extending the law to the 
Basutoes, and an interesting debate had taken place. Mr. 
Hofmeyr had supported a proposal of Mr. Fuller in favour of 
allowing the Basutoes to retain their arms on payment of a 
licensing fee, but the Government policy had been upheld by 38 
votes to 17. 


When the House met after the issue of the proclamation, the 
gravity of the crisis, which was being provoked by the Cabinet, had 
begun to impress itself on the minds of the members, and a stiff 
fight was anticipated on the Disarmament question. In those days 
it was the fashion for the Opposition to make a desperate attempt 
at the beginning of each session to turn the Government out, and to ~ 
this end a vote of No Confidence was placed on the paper, as scon as 
the House met. There was. always a long debate on the motion, and 
if the Government were successful, the Opposition made no further 
serious effort to secure its defeat. Consequently, within a fort- 
night of the opening of Parliament, on the 20th May, Mr. (later 
Sir Thomas) Fuller moved :— 


“That this House is of opinion, that the action of the Government in 
proclaiming a law requiring the Basutoes to hand over their weapons, 
and promising compensation within a month of the period of the meeting 
of Parliament and without circumstances having arisen necessitating the 
same, is arbitrary and unconstitutional, involving as it does the expen- 
diture of a large amount of public money, unauthorized by Parliament, 
and committing the Colony to a policy, which under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case requires the gravest consideration at the hands of the 
legisliature.’’ 


Mr. Fuller made an extremely moderate speech and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Upington. After him came Messrs. Vintcent, 
Merriman (who made one of his characteristic slashing attacks on 


the Government’s native policy), Sauer, Tennant, and then Mr. 
Hofmeyr. 


He opened by declaring that he would vote against the 
Government, mainly for constitutional reasons, because they had 
intended to spend money without authority. 


“The Basutoes (he proceeded) had always been a loyal race through- 
out and therefore it was wrong-to disarm them ...... The Dutch 
farmers had always been accused of oppressing the blacks. Butswhen the 
English and others got power into their hands, they acted far worse 
and with far more cruelty. The day would come when the Dutch mem- 
bers would show that they were rather to be trusted in the matter than 
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the English. Some of his constituents were, it is true, in favour of 
the Government policy, but they were in the minority, and even so, he 
thought, that all members should vote according to the dictates of con- 
science, and not always suppress feelings of justice out of fear for their 
constituents.’ 

The debate, which was one of the longest and most monotonous 
in Cape Parliamentary history, lasted till the 2nd June, no less 
than 45 (out of 67) members speaking, and eventually the motion 
was defeated by 37 votes to 28, a result which the Opposition felt 
justified in treating as a triumph, since the Ministerialists had 
reckoned on a majority of at least fifteen. It is interesting to note 
the voting of the Dutch members in this division. Fifteen of 
them followed Mr. Hofmeyr in favour of the amendment, but nine 
(most of them Easterns) signified their adhesion to the policy of the 
Cabinet. 


One interesting interjection of Mr. Hofmeyr’s during the 
course of the debate should be recorded here. Mr. (later Sir 
Jacobus) de Wet in the course of his remarks referred to the fact, 
that Mr. Merriman had stated, that he rather stood under the 
flag of Great Britain than under that of President Burgers, at 
which point Mr. Hofmeyr remarked: “ Hear, hear, I think so too.”’ 


We have seen the result of the Confederation debate, which 
took place in the middle of June of this session, but there was yet 
a further matter, on which the Cabinet suffered a serious repulse. 
In 1879 it had brought forward a scheme of railway construction, 
but its proposals had been shipwrecked ; and accordingly, in 1880, 
a second attempt was made and a Bill was introduced, which 
involved the expenditure of seven millions of money. At that 
time the railway was being steadily advanced into the heart of 
the country along the three great trunk lines—Western, Midland 
and Eastern, but the great question of the junction of the two 
former had not yet been determined. And on it depended the settle- 
ment of a further matter: whether the trade of tle central dis- 
tricts of the Colony was to go to Port Elizabeth or to Cape Town. 
The Sprigg railway scheme not unnaturally favoured the desires 
of the Eastern Province, and provided for a junction as far South 
as the village of Richmond. 


Mr. Hofmeyr attacked the railway proposals, not indeed on 


the same platform as the other opponents of the Government—be- 
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cause the East was unduly favoured, but because he was too cautious 
and clear-sighted a politician to allow himself to be blinded 
by the signs of an apparent prosperity, and because he saw that 
the golden times could not last for ever; hence it was on principle 
that he opposed any scheme of extension as comprehensive as that 
of Mr. Sprigg. 


The second reading of the Bill was allowed to pass, but in 
Committee amendment after amendment was carried, usually by 
large majorities, until finally the Government decided to withdraw 
its proposals altogether. This action, coming so soon after its 
virtual defeat on the Confederation debate, certainly justified Mr. 
Hofmeyr, when in his paper he described the Ministry as “ head- 
strong and immovable, when they know they have a majority on 
their side, but the very essence of submissiveness, when there is 
a chance of the majority being on the other side.’’ 


It was in September, little more than a month after members 
had dispersed to their homes, that the long-dreaded war with the 
Basutoes commenced. The outbreak had a small beginning, but. 
it spread rapidly, and there were not wanting those, who accused 
leading members of the Opposition of instigating the natives for 
political purposes.* In October it was found necessary to call out 
the burghers in several of the divisions, including Paarl and Mal- 
mesbury. But in the country districts the war was extremely un- 
popular, the burghers were indignant at being called upon to fight, 
and all kinds of schemes were suggested, so as to avoid the necessity 
of taking the field. This lack of patriotism Mr. Hofmeyr used all 
his energies to combat. In his paper he repeatedly urged the 
criminal felly of adopting such an attitude, and when not long 
afterwards the trouble spread to Kaffraria, and levies were raised 
in Stellenbosch as well as the other Western Province districts, he 
went down to address his constituents, and declared that, 


“Tf the Colonists refused to lift a finger in defence of their coun- 
try, then, the sooner they took ship to leave the country, the better. 
He considered the disarmament of the Basutoes as unreasonable, yes, 
impolitic, but to remain seated with folded hands would be nothing- 
short of suicidal.”’ 


~ 


*See Martineau. ‘Life of Sir Bartle Frere,”’ Vol, IT, page 389. 
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Mr. Hofmeyr’s manly words had their effect, and a few days 
later he headed a deputation, which waited on Mr. Sprigg, to 
express the willingness of the burghers of Stellenbosch to take part 
in the campaign, and to suggest that coloured levies should also be 
raised. 


This last proposal Mr. Sprigg adopted, and it is in connection 
with the despatch of these levies to the front, that we meet with 
an action on the part of Mr. Hofmeyr, which serves to show how 
his popularity among his coloured constituents was acquired. For 
when it appeared, that the treatment of the men was not all 
that it might have been, we find him coming forward to bring the 
matter before the notice of the Government and securing redress. 
As he pointed out in the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan’’: ‘‘ After all even 
coloured people are human.’’ 


The campaign in Basutoland proved, as Mr. Hofmeyr had 
anticipated, a tougher job than Ministers had expected. At 
the beginning a few successes fell to the Colonial troops, but after 
that the war yielded nothing but a tale of skeleton reliefs, stagna- 
tion and misfortune. The burghers were not well handled, and 
had no opportunity of proving their worth. Discontent was rife 
amongst the forces in the field, and it seemed impossible to make 
any tangible advance in the direction of reducing the rebels to 
submission. But after a while the Basutoes began to grow weary 
of the war, and in February we find them suing for peace. Mr. 
Sprigg accepted the offer, but the terms which he laid before them, 
were impossible, and for a time it seemed as though the struggle 
would have to be resumed. Eventually after a few months had 
been spent in negotiations, the natives agreed to the appointment 
of an arbitrator and Sir Hercules Robinson, the new Governor, 
was accordingly requested to lay down the terms, on which peace 
was to be made. The Governor’s Award was published on the 29th 
April, and it prescribed that the Basutoes were to pay a fine of 
5,000 cattle, were to provide compensation for the European traders, 
whose stores had been pillaged, and were to hand over their rifles, 
which they were, however, again to secure on payment of a licensing 
fee of £1 per year. 

But in the meanwhile Parliament had resumed its session. 


On the 25th March the opening ceremony took place, and on the 
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31st there was held in the Mutual Buildings a caucus of all those, 
of whatever political colour, who were united by the common bond 
of opposition to the Sprigg Cabinet. The object of the meeting 
was to elect a Parliamentary leader of the party, for during the 
recess an attempt had been made to take advantage of the tendency 
towards co-operation, which had been produced by the events of the 
previous session, and for the first time to form a regular Opposition 
on the English basis. Among the men who had been thought of 
as possible leaders were Messrs. Saul Solomon, Fuller, Merriman, 
Sauer, Vintcent (of Mossel Bay) and Hofmeyr, but for one reason 
or another all declined the office, Mr. Hofmeyr because he felt, 
that if the party succeeded in defeating the Ministry, he would be 
called upon to form an Africander Ministry in its place, and for 
this the time was not yet ripe. And so the choice fell on Mr. (later 
Sir) T. C. Scanlen, the member for Cradock. A politician of medium 
abilities, Mr. Scanlen had but few of the qualities of the statesman. 
Yet his selection was justified by the fact, that he was a man of 
practical knowledge and experience, and as he had the power of 
inspiring confidence, it was believed, that there was a reasonable 
chance of his obtaining a considerable following. 


The fact, that Mr. Hofmeyr had been suggested as a leader 
of the Opposition indicates, how rapidly he had come to the front. 
As early as the opening of the previous session, there had been 
talk of a Hofmeyr Cabinet, and in the recess he with Merriman 
and Solomon had been constantly put forward as among the most 
likely candidates for the post of Prime Minister. It was his manly 
action in the questions arising out of the Transvaal Annexation, 
that gave Mr. Hofmeyr his influence, and brought him so promi- 
nently before the public eye. And what was further strengthening 


his position was the increasing power of the Boeren Beschermings 
Vereniging. 


The Association had had an excellent start-off, and had done 
good work for the wine-farmers, and though the second year showed 
a diminution of interest, yet it wasonly owing to the fact, that the 
pressure of work, which the Transvaal question entailed, had prevented 
Mr. Hofmeyr from pushing its interests as he might have wished, that 
this was so; nor was it long, before it again began to go forward, 


especially when the Transvaal war gave an additional impetus to 
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the national movement. We find thus, that both Mr. Hofmeyr 
and his Association were factors to be reckoned with in the political 
situation. Just at the opening of the 1881 session it had again 
proved its power. In the previous year it had succeeded in securing 
the election of a candidate for the Legislative Council, who would 
otherwise not even have stood; now, when a vacancy occurred in 
the Oudtshoorn district, and there was only one candidate, a Minis- 
terialist, in the fiela, Mr. Hofmeyr came forward, and after consul- 
tation with other prominent men in the ranks of the Opposition 
succeeded through the Association in getting a Mr. van der Spuy 
to stand, and by its help secured his election. 


But the Transvaal war had not alone increased Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
influence ; it also gave additional scope to all who sought to attack 
him, and it came to be the usual thing to impugn his loyalty and 
to represent him and Mr. Merriman as having been solely respon- 
sible for the outbreak of the war.” 


On the announcement of peace the windows of his office 
were thrown in by a hostile mob and the mention of his name in 
the Theatre was the signal for a demonstration of extreme hostility. 
Hence it was chiefly in order to clear himself, but partly to prevent 
the impression gaining ground, that every concession to the Trans- 
vaal tended to make the British name an object. of contempt 
among the Dutch in the Colony, that on the 3lst March, Mr. 


Hofmeyr initiated the first important debate of the session by 


moving, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to draft an address to Her 
Majesty the Queen, expressive of the humble thanks of this House for 
the gracious terms of peace, which have been accorded to the people of 
the Transvaal lately in arms, and to express their conviction, that those 
terms will be received in the same spinit of moderation and wisdom, 
by which they have been dictated, and that they will tend to the per- 
manent peace and ultimate union of the communities of South Africa, 


and to express the unabated loyalty of this House to Her Majesty’s 
Throne and Realm.” 


Mr. Hofmeyr moved his motion in a speech full of interest. 


* Mr. Merriman recalled in the House, how a gentleman said to him, ‘‘I 
hear you are a friend of Mr. Hofmeyr: that fellow ought to be hung.’’ He 
asked, ‘‘ Why,” and the reply was, “For his seditious writings im his 
paper.” But when Mr. Merriman enquired, ‘“ Have you read them? 
the answer was in the negative. 
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‘“Hrom the very beginning he had condemned the Annexation, but 
he had never encouraged an appeal to arms, partly for reasons of loyalty, 
partly because he believed the Boers would be defeated. Also they 
would have lacked the cohesion to render them able to present a proper 
resistance. He had believed, that if they ever decided on war, the 
prophecy of Kruger would come true, and that the next morning would 
find, that they all had important business at home. Consequently he 
had considered the actual taking up of arms by the Boers as at once 
suicidal and mad, and such as could only please one class of people—the 
Transvaal-British officials, who sighed for a period of military desipot- 
ism, and would welcome the rising as a pretext for martial law. But 
the conduct of the Boers had been surprising. Yet they had all been 
convinced, that eventually they must be subdued. And then they saw 
happening—what? An action as noble as history anywhere presented 
to us. They saw England preferring compliance to military glory. 
They saw the British Government, deaf to the cry of revenge and blood, 
prefer negotiation to deeds of valour...... The generosity of the 
terms had strengthened the loyalty of the Dutch in the Cape Colony. 
It had not only restored the old loyalty, but had given it a warmth 
and heartiness, which it never had before. They had now learnt to 
value the justice and nobility of the British Government. And further 
it had taught the two elements of our population to appreciate one 
another’s good qualities.” 


The motion led to an interesting discussion; eventually an 
amendment of Mr. Fuller toning down Mr. Hofmeyr’s resolution 


was unanimously carried. 


It was a few days after this decision—on April 11th, that Mr. 
Scanlen proposed the customary vote of No Confidence, and again 
there was a lengthy and wearisome debate, which lasted till the 
27th of the same month. Mr. Hofmeyr did not speak till late in 
the debate, and then mainly to reply to a statement of Dr. Matthews, 
the member for Kimberley (this was the first session, at which Gri- 
qualand West representatives were present) in which he declared, - 
that he would vote for the Government as he feared the triumph of 
the Africander element in case of its defeat. This attack called 
from Mr. Hofmeyr the following remark :— 


‘They spoke about unity, but if there was to be union, then they 
must not aim at one, which was bound to result in the political annihi- 
lation of the Dutch element.” 


Another interesting speech was delivered by Mr. Rhodes on 
the 26th—his maiden effort. He declared himself an independent 
man, and denied any ultra-English tendencies, at the same time 
expressing his approval of Mr. Hofmeyr’s motion, for which he 
would have voted, if present. He did not, however, think the time 
ripe for a change of Ministry. 
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Mr. Rhodes’s statement determined the issue of the debate. 
Thanks to the vote of himself and his colleagues from Griqualand 
West, coming as it did coincidently with the support of those, who 
took Dr. Matthews’ point of view, the motion was lost by 37 votes 
to 34, and it is interesting to note as showing the increase of Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s influence, that on this occasion only six Dutch members, 
nearly all of them from Eastern Districts,voted with theGovernment, 
while all the rest followed Mr. Hofmeyr. The consolidation of 
the ‘‘Dutch vote ’’ was a further effect of the Transvaal troubles. 


But the favourable issue of the debate did not lengthen by 
much the Sprigg Cabinet’s tenure of office. Throughout the whole 
fortnight, Mr. Sprigg had sat with the resignation of Mr. Leonard, 
‘who had succeeded Mr. Upington a few months before, in his poc- 
ket, and on the 3rd May he had to announce its receipt. The 
publication of the Governor’s Award, and its acceptance by the 
Ministers, marking as it did a complete reversal of their disarma- 
ment policy, estranged some of his supporters, but what finally 
forced the resignation of the Premier was a visit from Mr. Rhodes 
and his colleagues, who came to tell him, that they had come down 
to get a railway for Kimberley, and as the Government was too 
weak to give it to them, they could no longer give him their sup- 
port. Conseqeuntly when on May 6th Mr. Scanlen gave notice of 
a further vote of No Confidence, the Premier was compelled first to 
move the adjournment of the House and then to resign. 


The new Cabinet took office on the 9th May, and was consti- 
tuted as follows:—Premier and Attorney-General, Mr. T. C. Scan- 
len; Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. C. Molteno*; Treasurer, Hon. Mr. 
C. H. Hutton; Commissioner, Mr. J. X. Merriman; Secretary for 
Native Affairs, Mr. J. W. Sauer; and Minister without Portfolio, 
Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr. 

It was not without difficulty, that Mr. Hofmeyr had been per- 
suaded to take office. He was offered a portfolio, but the claims 
of private business, strengthened as they were by personal disincli- 
nation, were strong arguments with him, and for some time he 
refused even to think of entering the Cabinet, although freedom 
from the cares of administration was guaranteed. On the 6th May 


* Mr. Molteno had retired from Parliament in 1878, but had returned 
to political life in 1880. 
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we find him telegraphing to Mr. J. 8S. Marais, M.L.A. for the 
Paarl, as follows :— 

“Wriends wish me to take seat in the Cabinet. It is utterly impos- 
sible for me. But it is imperative, that at least one sound Africander 
should go in. Whom do you recommend? Can’t you go? This emanates 
only from myself.” 

Strong pressure, however, was exercised ; the fact that though 
possessing a man of the administrative energy and parlamentary 
ability of Mr. Merriman, and one of the most promising of the 
younger members in Mr. Sauer, the new Ministry hardly formed a 
well-balanced whole, weighed heavily with him, and eventually he 
was persuaded to give a tangible pledge of his support by entering 
the Cabinet, and allowing himself to be installed as its * guide, 
philosopher and friend.’’ 


The composition of the Ministry needs a word of explanation. 
There were at the time only three barristers in the House—and all 
were hostile to the new Government; hence Mr. Scanlen took 
the portfolio of Attorney-General, though not an Advocate, and 
Mr. Molteno, as the Nestor of the party, was induced to lend 
the Cabinet the support, which his influence would bring, and take 
a portfolio, until a more permanent arrangement could be made. 


It was this action—the appointment of a member of the side- 
bar as Attorney-General—that called forth the first attack on the 
new Government. A motion questioning its legality was moved by 
Mr. Upington, and a long debate took place, but the Opposition 
was defeated by 37 votes to 31, and a motion of Mr. Laing challeng- 
ing the appointment of a Minister without portfolio was not pressed, 
and eventually dropped. 


It was of course impossible for the new Cabinet, entering office 
as it did in the middle of the session, to carry through any compre- 
hensive programme of legislation, but on one question at least it 
succeeded in effecting something, which its predecessors had failed 
to perform. A Railway scheme was drawn up, mainly, it seems, 
in accordance with Mr. Hofmeyr’s suggestion ; the Bill provided for a 
less comprehensive scheme than the proposals of the previous year, 
as the junction of the two systems was fixed for De Aar, and the 
proposal obtained the approval of the House, in spite of strenuous 
opposition from the Eastern members. 
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In another way, too, Mr. Hofmeyr rendered a service to his col- 
leagues ; in this case one, which probably no one else would have 
been able to perform. During the Transvaal war the Sprigg 
Cabinet had stopped the passage of ammunition into the Free State. 
Now, largely no doubt on this account, we find the Volksraad of 
the latter state passing a resolution preventing the Colonial bur- 
ghers, who were returning from the Basuto campaign, from marching 
through its territory. Mr. Hofmeyr was immediately appealed to 
to use his influence, and on his representation the resolution was 
after some discussion withdrawn. 


But the main question, which agitated the Cabinet, was that 
of Basutoland. Some of the natives were willing enough to accept 
the Award, but one chieftain in particular, Masupha by name, 
continued to maintain an obstinate attitude, and the new Ministry 
had to consider the policy, which it would adopt. The problem was 
one of extreme difficulty. If the Basutoes continued to maintain 
their attitude of resistance, the only course open seemed to be to 
resume the struggle. But as we have seen, the war was extremely 
unpopular among the Colonists. To many of them it seemed an 
unholy contest, while it was felt, that even though it should be pushed 
to a successful issue, the Imperial authorities would intervene and 
prevent the victors from taking any part of the conquered territory, 


to compensate them for their exertions. 


There were frequent meetings of the Cabinet, several schemes, 
none of them immune from practical difficulty, were proposed, and 
for some time it seemed impossible to arrive at any definite conclu- 
sion. Mr. Hofmeyr, with the caution which always characterized 
him, urged the Premier to abstain from any definite declaration of 
policy, but to content himself with a general statement of the posi- 
tion. But his advice was not heeded, and Mr. Scanlen, stung to 
activity by the reproach of weakness, which was continually hurled 
at him, delivered himself of a declaration, which practically pledged 
the Colony to enforce the Award by means of its own resources, the 
only condition being that the Imperial Government should give it 
full and free right of disposal of the conquered territory. This 
statement was received with loud applause, but everybody knew, 


that a renewal of the war would be all but impossible. Still it was 
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hoped, that the question might yet be settled without an appeal to 
force. 

The Basuto question was not the only circumstance, which 
tended to dispel any illusions, which Mr. Hofmeyr might have had 
as to the joys of a seat in the Cabinet. He soon began to find out, 
that as one of six he was far more tied down than he had previously 
been. Before he could take a certain course of action, he had to get 
five people to agree to it, and as all could not feel an interest in, 
and an enthusiasm for, the subjects, which he had at heart, he 
never really felt at ease in his new position. This was exemplified 
for instance in the case of the proposal to legalize the use. of the 
Dutch language in Parliament. Mr. Hofmeyr had early in the 
session given notice of such a proposal, but now he found that his 
colleagues would not assent to the motion’s carrying the approval of 
the Cabinet as a whole, hence he had to leave it to a private mem- 
ber, the Rev. W. P. de Villiers, to propose, and when the discussion 
came up Mr. Merriman, one of his colleagues, spoke strongly 
against it. 

It was, however, not till the end of November, that the final 
breach came. After the close of the session of Parliament Mr. 
Hofmeyr undertook a tour to extend the influence of the Boeren 
Beschermings Vereniging. At Prince Albert, Oudtshoorn, George 
and Uniondale, he addressed meetings, and founded new branches, 
returning to Cape Town after having added close on a thousand 
members to the organization. One sentence at least from one of 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s speeches on this tour should be quoted here, con- 
taining as it does the germ of his policy at that time :— 

‘“Some speak of and long for a Republic. Well, everyone longs for 
freedom, but he thought they could safely wait a little, ‘till they were 


truly one people, one in feeling and in aspiration; let them make due 
use of the freedom which they already possessed.’’ 


Shortly after Mr. Hofmeyr’s return from this tour, he set out 
on another with a similar object. 


On the 17th October he left Town and passed through Robert- 
son, Montagu, Swellendam, Heidelberg and Riversdale, addressing 
meetings at each of these places, and returning home via Mossel 
Bay. At Montagu he spoke as follows :— 


“Tt is pitiful to see how little interest is shown in the election of right 
members of Parliament, how votes are sometimes given blindly to men, who 
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are unfit to represent the farmers in the highest assembly of the land. 
If he thought of the shameful violation of the rights of the Transvaal 
by Great Britain, then his pulse beat fast within him. Yet he could 
mever advise them to take up arms, because he feared the power of 
England too much. He had done all, that was in bis power, to arouse 
the sympathy of other nations, and to provide for the widows of the 
slain and also for the wounded, and had succeeded by means of an appeal 
to the charitable feeling of the country in collecting several thousand 
pounds. He had used all his influence in the direction of peace, and 
yet, in spite of all this, he was still suspected by many, and there were 
some who doubted his uprightness. At one time he was taunted with 
the reproach: “ You are bathing yourself in Jimgoism.’’ At another 
time: ‘‘ You are working yourself up to be King of the Africanders .. . 
He would go forward undeterred to defend courageously the rights of our 
language, of Transvaal, and his fellow-countrymen, but, the oath of 
allegiance to Her Majesty, once taken, he would never violate.”’ 


In the meanwhile Mr. Merriman had been on a tour in the 
Eastern districts, and it was at Graaff-Reinet on the 26th October, 
that he made some remarks which precipitated the crisis. We have 
not yet noted the starting of the Bond ; but it was just at this time, 
that that body was beginning to extend its operations, and it was 
in reply to an address from the Bond branch in the ‘Gem of the 
Karoo,’’ that the Commissioner spoke as follows :— 


“T regret, that it should have been thought necessary in founding 
this society to draw a division between the classes of which our popula- 
tion is composed, and to perpetuate the unhappy differences which have 
existed among them. 

‘““ Ag a Minister of the Crown, I can draw no distinction, and as a 
private individual, I shall try as long as possible to avoid them. 

“In the present circumstances of the Colony, any division among 
the European population is especially to be regretted, and cannot fail 
to be most prejudicial and ruinous in its effects on our future pros- 
perity, but nothing can more certainly tend to the creation of such 
divisions than the attempt to force moderate men, who have hitherto 
tried to avoid such unworthy prejudices, to take sides on questions of 
race and nationality. Nothing but the dismay, with which I con- 
template the bare possibihty of an embittered political strife between 
two sections of the European population, based not upon legitimate: 
difference of opinion, but upon race differences, would have emboldened 
me to say what I have done, but I did not consider that my duty 
would allow me to return a merely formal reply to an address, which 
seeks to embody the political principles of your Association, without 
pointing out some of the great and imminent dangers, which I believe: 
may result from the institution im this Colony of a political society, 
based upon differences of race and not of opinion.”’ 


The address of the men of Graaff-Reinet which called forth this 
outburst had been couched in the most moderate language. It in- 
dignantly rejected the reproach of Republicanism and the principles 
which it expounded were just those which were recognized as in- 
spiring the leaders of the Boeren Beschermings Vereniging ; so that, 
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though Mr. Merriman’s remarks were on the face of them directed 
against the Bond, everyone considered them as an attack on Mr. Hof- 
meyr, who was at that time busy urging the claims of an Association 
of a perfectly similar tendency. As the “ Port Elizabeth Tele- 
graph ’’ put it: 


‘How us it possible for Mr. Merriman and Mr. Hofmeyr to con- 
tinue acting in concert after Mr. Merriman’s declaration of war in 
reference to the Bond? If there was one man, who has encouraged the 
formation of these Unions, it is Mr. Hofmeyr, who may be expected to 
resent the hostility, which his colleague has shown to the movement.” 


And yet just a short while previously Mr. Merriman had ex- 
pressed to Mr. Hofmeyr his hearty support of the Association, and 
even promised to write leading articles in its favour. 


In view of this Mr. Hofmeyr on the lst November published 
an article in the “ Zuid Afrikaan,’’ objecting to the Graaff-Reinet 
pronouncement, and concluding as follows :— 


‘We hope, that the Minister will investigate these matters for him- 
self, and will not again express himself in a way calculated either to 
discourage the Africanders, who have in the last few years been paying 
a little attention to politics, or to turn them completely against him. In 
the first case, the jingoes would soon be seated on the throne again ; in the 
other, we should erelong be robbed of the services of an able Minister.”’ 


A few days later there appeared in the, “ Argus,’’ which 
had passed out of the hands of Saul Solomon, and was looked 
upon as Mr. Merriman’s organ, an article written, so most people 
thought, by that gentleman, in which Mr. Hofmeyr came in for a 
castagation, which his conduct had certainly not merited. The 
article read as follows (the italics are Mr. Hofmeyr’s) :— 


“Mr. Hofmeyr has, it is true, disowned all connection with the 
Bond. Even this, however, does not remove a certain amount of irre- 
gulamty attaching to Mr. Hofmeyr’s share in the recent agitation. We 
have said that the agitation was for objects which are legitimate in 
themselves, but it is no secret that Mr. Hofmeyr’s colleagues have not 
yet committed themselves to any course on the subjects, as to which 
Mr. Hofmeyr has been giving the most definite utterances. Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s position as regards the Association is not unintelligible. He 
says, that mew political activity having been awakened amongst the 
country population, it must have an outlet, and that it is better, that 
the outlet be found in a useless and harmless Association, having its 
headquarters at the seat of Government, and easily kept in hand, than 
in a mischievious alliance now obtruding itself before the public. But 
his velations with his colleagues are quite a different question, and Mr. 
Ilofmeyr will have to consider whether he is acting fairly to them, 
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not only in taking the unusual course of conducting a political cam- 
parign, which ams at altering the taw,* while he was a Minister of the 
Crown, but in his so acting without first asswring himself that he has 
the concurrence of his colleagues in the end, for which he is striving. 
Mr. Hofmeyr must be bound by the responsibilities of office, as long as 
he remains a member of the Cabinet.”’ 


The charges contained in these sentences were no more true 
than the speech at Graaff-Reinet had been well-advised, and Mr. 
Hofmeyr lost no time in pointing out, that so far from giving de- 
finite assurances on any subject, he had purposely abstained from al] 
disputed points, but it was obvious, that the two Ministers could 
no longer continue in the same Cabinet. The absence of Mr. Scan- 
len in the East alone delayed the final break-up, but on the 28th 
November, three days after the Premier’s return, Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
resignation was presented. Great pressure was exercised to induce 
him to reconsider his action, but he stood firm, and on the Ist De- 
cember its acceptance was announced. The public was never 
acquainted with the motives, which prompted him, only learning 
in fact, that he would continue to support Mr. Scanlen, but what 
his reasons were, will appear from the following memorandum, 
written at the time of his resignation. 


1. I substantially agree with Mr. Merriman as to the lamentable 
state of affairs in Basutoland, and as to the necessity of taking imme- 
diate and decided action. 

2. T might perhaps also on thoroughly considering it again, agree that 
his schemet is, subject to some modification, the only possible one under 
existing circumstances. 

3. But unfortunately the Cabinet is precluded by the Premier’s 
explicit utterances in the House of Assembly from adopting any other 
course but that of enforcement of the Award by the aid of Colonial troops 
only. 

4. Members of the Cabinet are aware, that when the spirit of the 
utterance in question was discussed at the Premier’s residence, I sub- 
mitted a memo, hastily drawn uv on the spot, suggesting that the 
Cabinet should not pledge itself to the adoption of any specific course, 
but should give a mere statement of the various courses, which would be 
open for Government in case the Basutoes did not readily act on the 
Award, ard should practically obtain authority to adopt such a course as 
the circumstances might appear to warrant. 

5. My colleagues, however, did not agree with me, and the Premier 
at the next ensuing session of the House pledged the Cabinet to the 
one course of enforcement by the aid of Colonial troops only. 


* The reference is to the use of Dutch in Parliament. 


+This scheme provided for a partial withdrawal from Basutoland on 
the part of the Colony, and the regulation of the Government of the 
country more or less on the basis of India, under a Commissioner. 
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6. On the one hand, I do not see how, in the face of that pledge, 
the Cabinet can adopt the course proposed by Mr. Merriman, or indeed 
any course, but that of enforcement by Colonial troops only, without 
laying itself open to a most damaging attack, nor on the other hand, 
entertaining the views, of which I mever made a secret to the Cabinet, can 
I individually advise a renewal of the war by our Colonial troops only. 

7. In either case, | would find myself placed in a false position. 
in the one case I would have to share with the Cabinet in the odium of 
violating a most emphatic pledge—a pledge most enthusiastically cheered 
by the House, but one which went against my convictions, while in 
the other case, 1 would have to advocate the reopening of the war with 
the aid of burghers, among whom the war is most unpopular, and from 
which I therefore anticipate only a fresh accumulation of debt and dis- 
grace, without a satisfactory settlement of the Basuto question. 

8. Under these circumstances I find no alternative open for me, but 
to tender my resignation as a member of the Cabinet, as I intend domg 
in due form in the course of the day. 

9. For so long as my colleagues entertained the hope, that a satis- 
factory settlement of Basuto aftairs could be obtained without the 
application of external force,—a hope, which I shared only for a single 
moment—for so long I appeared to have some chance to escape from the 
dilemma of either sharing in the odium of violating a pledge (to which, 
however, I could not and do not subscribe), or of supporting a war, 
from which I believe the country would derive no material benefit. 

10. For this reason I, up to a few days ago, hesitated as to tender- 
ing my resignation; and possibly I would hesitate still—although now 
even the Governor’s Agent appears to despair of a satisfactory settle- 
ment without the aid of Colonial, Imperial and Free State forces. 
Possibly I might have preferred to either subordinate my own views to 
those of my colleagues, or even to share in the disgrace of a violated 
pledge. But even such a step would not now promote the harmony of 
the Cabinet. 

Seeing that one of my colleagues has not hesitated to communicate 
to the editor of a newspaper intelligence, which is calculated to brand 
me as unworthy of a seat in the Cabinet, and which, even if well- 
founded, would constitute a serious breach of constitutional practice, 
but which, being without the slightest foundation in fact, is of a char- 
acter I shall not venture to describe, I hold, that it is impossible for 
both of, us to remain in the Cabinet, and as he is one of the members, 
who endorsed the Premier’s utterance in the House of Assembly, which 
I did not, 1 hold, that for the homogeneity of the Cabinet, it is desirable 
that I and not he should resign. 


J. H. HOFMEYR. 
Cape Town, 28th November, 1881. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE AFRICANDER BOND (1879-83). 


It had not been Mr. Hofmeyr’s intention, that the basis of his 
national movement should continue to be as narrow as that of 
the agitation, which had called into being the Boeren Beschermings 
Vereniging. And indeed this would have been impossible, if it was 
to continue to exist, for as events proved, when the feeling against 
the Excise became less acute, the Association for a time threatened 
to come to nothing, and but for the Transvaal war it 
would have needed all the energy of its originator to 
keep it alive. But Mr. Hofmeyr was not the man _ to 
attempt to achieve anything, which his materials did not allow; 
in 1878 nothing more than an Association such as he established 
was possible, and if there was to be any fuller development, it 
could only come by degrees, or by the pressure of external circum- 
stances. But when the time came, he had hoped, that he would 
be able to widen the basis of ‘his Association, and make it more 
fully representative of the nation as a whole. In the achievement 
of this aim he was, however, forestalled by the establishment of 
the Bond by the Rev. &. J. du Toit, and it is well to give an 
account of the growth of this new movement, before we resume 
the history of Mr. Hofmeyr’s more directly parliamentary labours. 

It was on the 20th June, 1879, just under a year after the 
establishment of the Boeren Beschermings Vereniging, that there 
appeared in the “Patriot” an article by Rev. Du Toit, in which 
he condemned the basis of the Association, as being too narrow 
and local, and suggested the establishment of an 

“Africander Bond (alliance) in which all Africanders can feel them- 
selves at home, and work together for the good of a United South Africa : 
in which no question of nationality will divide us, but in which all who 
recognize Africa as their fatherland can live together and work as 
brothers of a single house, though they be of English, Dutch, French or 
German descent, with the exclusion of all who talk of England as their 


Home or of Holland or Germany as their Fatherland, and who only want 
to fill their pockets here with Africander prosperity and then go and 
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spend it in Europe; which will consequently promote the true interests 
of our land and all parties, and prevent the sacrifice of the interests 
of Africa to England or of the farmer to the merchant; which will keep 
an eye on politics to keep traitors out of the Council Chamber and to 
see to it that true friends of the fatherland take their places in it; 
which will aim at the development of the whole population and will not 
devote millions of pounds to the education of one section of the 
population while another and larger section is completely neglected ; 
and which thus will, as a matter of course, see to it, that in such 
education the language of the population shall be equally recognized in 
school and public office, on the Bench and in the Council Chamber ; which 
will promote Commerce and Industry in the interests of the country, and 
not to fill the pockets of speculators; which will in the first instance not 
permit that our money market should be completely in the power of 
Wnglish Banks; which will promote manufactories as soon as there is 
any opportunity; which will include the Free State and Transvaal with 
separate branches for the whole of South Africa to look after special 
interests, and a Bond Council or Central Committee to look after the 
general interests. Such a Bond is necessary, and the need of such a 
Bond is felt each day more and more; such a Bond will be welcomed by 
rete and tens of thousands, and is indispensable to the future of 
Africa.’ 


Mr. du Toit did not allow his project to hang fire for lack of 
energy on his part in ‘urging it among the people. On the 4th 
July he published a suggested series of rules and regulations for 
the new body, and the first articles, which define its principles 
and objects, read as follows :— 


I. Principles. 


(1). The Africander Bond starts from the principle, that we as 
Africanders have our own general as well as special interests, 
which each true Africander is called upon to protect. 

(2) Im order, however, to exercise influence socially and politically, 
there is need of an Association or organization, that will unite 
all forces; and that means the Bond. 

(83) To that end it includes every one, that has chosen Africa as his 
fatherland, and aims at Africa’s prosperity, irrespective of his 
national descent, or the ecclesiastical or political party to which 
he otherwise belongs. 


II. Objects. 


(1) The Bond sets forward as its object the promotion of the pros- 
perity of South Africa in general, and'in particular the growth 
_of true national feeling. 

(2) For that purpose it takes under its protection the rights and 
interests of each section of the population, but more particu- 
larly of our farming population, which hitherto has been placed 
too much in the background. 

(3) Especially it considers itself called upon to take under its 
protection the language of the people, where it is neglected, in 
the church, socially or politically, and especially in the schools. 

(4) In politics its chief object is to provide, that the various classes 
of the population are properly represented in the various 
legislatures, according to their numerical strength, and by such 
pep seubariyes as are in agreement with the principles of the 

ond. 
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(5) The Bond shall also watch over the Press, to prevent harmful 
principles being published and to take care that the develop- 
ee of the population is promoted in a right and proper, 
ashion. 


(6) Special attention shall be paid by the Bond to the promotion 
of fitting and appropriate education, especially for our farming 
population. 


Such was the character of the proposal for the establishment 
of the Bond. In its details it was based on the constitution of a 
semi-religious organization in Holland, founded by Dr. Kuijper, 
but the main principles were thoroughly in harmony with the 
character of the people, and in fact accurately reflected the spirit, 
which animated the men, who were at that time groping after some 
form of national activity and unity. 

Nor did the du Toit brothers spare any efforts to secure the 
realization of their idea. In a series of articles the principles of 
the organization were expounded; these were published in book- 
form, and extensively circulated in the country districts, and 
every effort was made to start branches, both in the Colony and 
in the Free State. But at first, at any rate, events proved that 
Mr. Hofmeyr had been correct when he wrote to Rev. du Toit, that 
he thought his idea excellent, but believed that the time was 
not yet ripe for any comprehensive movement. In spite of all the 
efforts of the promoters, the end of 1880 saw only fifteen branches 
in existence, fourteen of them in the Colony and one in the Free 
State, and it was not till after the Transvaal war that the spirit 
was born, which made it possible to expect the success of such an 
organization. 

To Mr. Hofmeyr the proposals of Rev. du Toit were not 
altogether pleasing. He had conceived the idea of developing his 
Association into a thoroughly national body, and now, before 
the time was ripe, the ground was cut away under his feet by the 
men at the Paarl. Yet for all that he would have been prepared 
to give the scheme his hearty support from the outside, were it 
not that he soon obtained an insight into the spirit which 
animated it. We shall meet Rev. du Toit in a variety of roles in 
the course of this work; at this period he was still in the anti- 
English stage of his development. To him the British flag was an 
exerescence which must be removed with all speed, and he looked 
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upon the Bond asa means towards the accomplishment of that end, 
nor did he draw a veil over the aims which he had at heart. In the 
columns of the “‘ Patriot ’’ we get statements such as the following :— 

“We have often said it, there is just one hindrance to Confederation, 
and that is the English flag. Let them take that away, and within a year 
the Confederation under the free Africander flag would be established. 
But so long as the English flag remains here, the Africander Bond 
must be our Confederation. And the British will, after a while, realise 
that Froude’s advice is the best for them; they must just have Simon’s 


Town as a naval and military station on the road to India and give 
over all the rest of South Africa to the Africanders.”’ 


On another occasion the ‘Patriot’? sneered at the 


“Timid Bondsmen, who are against the separation of the Colony from 
the Empire, believing that the withdrawal of the British flag might 
bring the fleet of Switzerland or Monaco or some other formidable 
power to take possession of the Cape.’’ 


While a third quotation runs as follows : —- 


“The Bond must fight the traders, except those British who are 
willing to work with it. There must be no Mnglsh shops, no English 
signboards, no English advertisements, no English bookkeepers. Then 
a national bank must be started to displace the English banks. Next 
manufactories of munitions of war must be started in the two Republics 

So must we become a nation.”’ 


It was impossible to expect, that a programme such as this was 
hkely to obtain Mr. Hofmeyr’s support. For it was impossible 
for him to set before him as an ideal the withdrawal of the British 
flag. Though, as he often said, he never could have the same 
sentiment towards the British Crown as a born Englishman had, yet 
he firmly believed, that South Africa was too weak to stand 
alone, and to speak of independence was to go beyond the bounds 
of practical politics. Besides he was far too conservative to allow 
himself to be led away by a revolutionary propaganda. As he 
once put it, “In a Monarchy, I would shoot the man who tried to 
make me a Republican—and in a Republic, I would shoot the man, 
who tried to make me a Monarchist.’’ Hence to speak of a United 
South Africa under its own flag, which was really the du Toit ideal, 
though not put forward till later, seemed to Mr. Hofmeyr not 
only dangerous but most unstatesmanlike, and when efforts were 
made to secure his support for the Bond, as leader of the Africander 
Party, he positively declined to give it his sanction; what was 


more, in Parliament he dissociated himself from it in the most 
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emphatic terms. What wonder that he brought down on himself 
the reproaches of “Di Patriot,’’ which represented him as more 
loyal than patriotic, and declared that. in their attempts to 
promote peace, he and President Brand had been mere tools in the 
hands of British statesmen, and had been guilty of an attempt 
to undermine Republicanism in South Africa. 


The Bond, we have seen, did not at first make much progress, 
but the wave of enthusiasm, which the Transvaal war produced, 
gave it a completely new life. In the Colony Rev. du Toit did 
his best to take advantage of the awakening national life. Most 
of the Eastern Farmers’ Associations joined the new movement, 
and in 1881, 31 branches were established, and in 1882 an 
additional 52. 


In the Republics too the Transvaal war was not without its 
effect. In the Free State the establishment of the Bond was 
largely due to the exertions of two medical students, Messrs. 
Esselen and Voigt, who had come out from Edinburgh to attend 
the wounded in the war, and had taken up the du Toit idea with 
enthusiasm. A. constitution was drawn up for the Free State by 
these two gentlemen with Mr. F. W. Reitz, the Chief Justice, and 
Mr. C. Borckenhagen, a young German, who had some nine years 
previously come to the country and become editor of the “ Free 
State Express.” In April the constitution was published in Mr. 
Borckenhagen’s paper,* and on the 16th May an _ enthusi- 
astic public meeting was held at Bloemfontein, at which 
the constitution was agreed to, and it was decided what 
steps should be taken ‘to form branches in the various 
centres. As motto of the organization was adopted the 
words “Africa for the Africanders,’? which had been the 
concluding sentence of the Petition of Rights, which the Transvaal 
had drawn up, when the Republic was again proclaimed. The 
movement in the Free State received influential support, and within 
a short time several branches had ‘been established throughout the 
country. That it did not become much stronger, was due to the 


ae ee rw, See ‘es : Sa a ; en 
*The Bond’s organs in the press were at this time the ‘Patriot, 
. hh. snag 29 , 1 
which did all the spade work of propaganda, and the ‘“Express,’’ which 
supplied all the fine writing and all the arguments in its support. 
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opposition of the President. Jan Brand was an eminently 
cautious man. In his opinion such an organization was unneces- 
sary in a State, where the burghers possessed full representative 
institutions, which they had learnt to value and to use, and had 
the government in their own hands. He considered that in a 
movement of this nature there were tendencies, which might prove 
dangerous, if they were not checked. At the first opportunity he 
expressed his disapproval. A visit to Smithfield and am address 
from the Bond there gave him the chance, and after declaring that 
the organization was unnecessary, he concluded his remarks as 
follows : — 

“But as your friend J must tell you plainly, that I entertain grave 
doubts, whether the path which the Africander Bond has adopted is 
calculated to lead to that unity and fraternization, which is so indis- 
pensable for the bright future of South Africa. According to my 
conception the Africander Bond appears desirous of exalting itself 
above the established Government and forming an iwmperrwm wm 
imperio.”’ 

In the Transvaal the Bond took some time to get going. The 
Free State movement supplied a certain amount of impulse, but it 
was long before anything was done, and apparently the people 
were waiting for the Government to take the first step. Con- 
sequently by October only one branch had teen started—at 
Rustenburg. On the 12th of that month, however, the 
“Volkstem’’ published an article, in which it suggested that 
advantage should be taken of the presence of members of the 
Volksraad to hold a meeting in Pretoria. The meeting was held 
on the 17th, General Joubert presiding, and a favourable resolu- 
tion was passed, each member of the Volksraad agreeing to start 
a ‘branch in his own constituency on his return, while a committee 
was appointed to draw up a constitution. After this the organiza- 
tion spread rapidly, and by the end of the year seven branches had 
been established. The members of the Triumvirate gave the move- 
ment their support and the appointment of the Rev. du Toit as 
Director of Education in the Republic tended to give it even more 
strength ‘and solidarity. 

In the meanwhile, on account of its rapid growth, the Bond was 
threatening to out-distance its older rival, the Boeren Beschermings 
Vereniging. At the end of 1881 there were already twice as many 
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branches of the former as of the latter body, and though the 
Association’s branches usually contained more members, yet it 
appeared that before long it would be completely outnumbered. 
It is not difficult to account for this. Though the Association’s 
constitution stated that its object was to watch over the farming 
interests of the whole Colony, yeti by most men it was looked upon 
as merely a body, which set itself to procure the repeal of a 
particular tax, and hence, as it lacked the broader basis of the 
Bond, it could not in its original form hope to contend successfully 
with its rival. What was more, though in the Eastern districts 
and especially in the division of Albert, there were started branches 
of the Association, these were not affiliated to the central body, 
and as a result it acquired a strongly Western colour. Mr. 
Hofmeyr saw these difficulties, and attempted to meet them. 
As early as 1879 he had urged the advisability of deleting the 
clause which excluded party politics, “for,” as he said, “within ten 
years the Africander party would almost certainly be the party in 
power,’ but now the position of affairs seemed to demand that 
such a step should be taken; hence at the annual meeting held in 
September, 1881, he proposed that the object of the Association 
should be defined as follows :— 


“The object of this Association is, while retaining all respect for the 
established authorities, to watch over the national as well as the 
material, the indirect as well as the direct interests of our farming 
population and to protect them.’ 


Unfortunately, however, pressure of time prevented the discus- 
sion of the proposal: and the Association had to go on developing 
on its own limited way; it was with the object of extending its 
sphere, that Mr. Hofmeyr’s tour at the end of 1881 was under- 
taken. 


But) before very long there began to evince itself a distinct 
clashing of interests between the two bodies. The Association 
kept itself to the West, and at first at any rate the Bond was 
confined to the East, but after a while the latter began to extend 
itself into the Western districts as well. At Ceres, for instance, 
we find Mr. Hofmeyr attempting to establish a branch of the 
Association, and immediately after his departure one finds other 
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counsels prevailing and a Bond branch established instead. In 
other places again branches of both organizations were set up, and 
the two bodies supported rival candidates at elections. 

To Mr. Hofmeyr it seemed a matter for regret that the two 
organizations, whose ultimate objects were after all the same, 
should in any way run counter to one another; but on the other 
hand, if he allowed the Bond to become the sole influence in the 
formation of the opinions of the farmers, there always remained 
the danger, that the reactionary ideals of the leaders of the move- 
ment might prevail. For a time he felt, that the forces against 
him were too strong for him, and so displeased was he with the 
ultra-Republicanism of the Bond leaders, that his first instinct was 
to retire from all active participation in puble affairs. Other 
counsels happily prevailed, and in the end he determined to effect 
from within the Bond, what it seemed impossible to accomplish 
from without. In order to safeguard himself from possible 
misconception of motives,* he took into his confidence some of the 
more moderate Englishmen, men like Mr. Dormer, the editor of 
the ‘“‘Argus,”’ who were prepared to sympathise with anv attempts 
in the direction of leading the Bond on the paths of political 
rectitude, or rather of neutralizing the efforts of those, who were 
striving to lead it away from those paths. For after all the senti- 
ment of the people was not accurately reflected by the tone of the 
leading articles in the “Patriot”; the readiness with which they 
followed Mr. Hofmeyr’s lead was sufficient proof to the contrary ; 
and the real difficulty was rather to prevent a people, so easily led 
and up to that time so deficient in political education, from yielding 
to the temptation, which the du Toit programme held out. 

Such was the position, and the remedy which Mr. Hofmeyr 
devised was just this: that the two bodies should be amalgamated, 
and that he should then from within attempt to guide the policy 


of the new organization. 


~* Such misconception was only too frequent. Take, for instance, 
the following paragraph in the ‘“‘South African” at this time :— 


“Mr. Hofmeyr is one of the hottest agitators, anti-E nglish to the 
backbone, whose voice is amongst the loudest when the cry is raised 
‘Africa for the Africanders.’ So far from adopting a cautious policy, 
he has been a violent and bitter politician, and has been at no pains 
to conceal, that he is no lov er of any man, who cares for British 
supremacy in South Africa.’ 


The first step in this direction was taken in March, 1882, when 
some 18 representatives of Eastern branches cf the Bond met at 
Graaff-Reinet under the presidency of Mr. (later Hon.) R. P. 
Botha and, after passing resolutions expressive of attachment to 
the British ‘Crown and support of Mr. Hofmeyr as Parliamentary 
leader, proceeded to make arrangements for a National Congress 
to be held at Cradock on the 12th of September of that year. 
This Congress was to be open to delegates from branches of both 
bodies, and it was understood that the question of amalgamation 
would be settled there. On the day of the Congress no less than 
98 delegates had arrived in Cradock, a fitting sign of the revival 
of national hfe, and in addition there were several members of 
Parhament, Mr. Hofmeyr among the rest. Just before the opening 
of the Congress the annual meeting of the Boeren Beschermings 
Vereniging had passed a resolution in favour of the amalgamation 
of the two bodies, and when, on the first day, this question was 
raised, the Africander leader came forward and made a long and 
eloquent speech in its support. There was a certain amount of 
opposition to the proposal, the men of the “Patriot” foresaw the 
danger, that their position might be undermined, but Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s influence was too strong, the more so now that Rev. S. 
J. du Toit was no longer in the Colony, and eventually the following 
resolution was adopted :— 

“That this meeting, considering it advisable that the Africander 
Bond and the Boeren Beschermings Vereniging should be united, 
resolves to appoint a Committee to take the rules of the two bodies, 
and from them to form a constitution and to lay it before the various 
branches of both bodies, and that after this a congress of representatives 
of all branches with full powers be held to bring about a final union.”’ 

As members of the committee were appointed Messrs. J. H. 
Hofmeyr, D. F. du Toit and Dr. Hoffman of the Paarl, and it 
was definitely settled, that the Congress should meet at Richmond 
in May of the following year. 

Some of the remarks made by Mr. Hofmeyr are of interest as 


showing his conception of the function of the Bond :— 


“The Bond had been accused of promoting rebellion, but that was 
very far from being the case. On the contrary, the Bond made us 
loyal. because we became contented. It had also been said, that the 
Bond aimed at driving the English out of the country. But this was 
certainly not the case. The national feeling of the English-speaking and 
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Dutch-speaking inhabitants of our country must be built up and fused 
iecether: Neier can be driven out. If the Bond had as its object the 
creation of ill-feeling between Dutch and English it would be a curse, 
instead of a blessing. There can be no mention of going out from the 
British flag, at any rate not for the first fifty or a hundred years, yet 
we would not always be tied to England’s apron-strings.”’ 


The last sentence of the quotation is not without interest. Mr. 
Hofmeyr, we have seen, believed in the maintenance of the 
British connection, but even at that time, though the day of the 
ascendency of the Manchester School in British politics had 
passed, he foresaw, that the time must come when all the colonies 
would in turn drop off automatically from the Empire. But in 
his view it was not an object at which to aim, but rather a 
probable event of which it was necessary to take account. In 
later years Mr. Hofmeyr looked upon it in a somewhat different 
light, as an event which, if it was to take place, was too far off 


to enter into practical politics. 


Perhaps the fullest exposition of Mr. Hofmeyr’s views on this 
point was given in an article, which appeared shortly before the 
Cradock Congress, and which is of sufficient interest to justify our 


digressing to give it here in outline. 


“What does Rev. Du Toit mean when he speaks of this final object 
(einddoel), ‘a United South Africa under its own flag’? Does he mean 
that the members of his party are also anxious for the immediate pulling 
down of the British flag in the Cape Colony. If so, then we fear that 
that party is of very little importance in the country .... And then 
it is an extremely venturesome thing, to represent the Africander Bond 
as identical with that party. For both at Graaff-Reinet, and on the 
occasion of the celebration at Burghersdorp, every one was full of 
enthusiasm, of attachment to Her Majesty the Queen sand to her 
rule. We declare with the greatest emphasis, that we too look 
to the independence of the whole of South Africa as an inevitable 
eventuality, and we too wish to co-operate in the building up of a 
South African national feeling. Yes, we go further and declare, that 
there is hardly a thinking Africander who does not agree with us on 
this point. ... This alone we know, that it is impossible, and in fact 
far from desirable, that we should for ever and ever run along at 
England’s apron-strings, and from century to century remain 
dependent on the United Kingdom. One single disastrous naval battle 
would rob England of the opportunity of exercising authority in South 
Africa. Refusing to be transferred from one master to another, we too 
should prefer independence ...... 

“But must Her Majesty’s authority be therefore immediately 
abolished in our Colony; must we therefore strive after immediate 
independence. No, neither we, nor the members of the Boeren 
Beschermings Vereniging, nor the Colonial members of the Africander 
Bond desire that. We and they understand, that much remains to be 
changed in the circumstances of the Colony, before Colonial indepen- 
dence shall: have become desirable or able to prove a blessing to the 
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country .... We must first acquire a sane feeling of nationality .... 
Only if both elements learn to respect one another, will the cohesive 
force of a true national feeling be acquired, which will prove able to 
withstand the disintegrating effect of the working of local interests and 
jealousies...... If in the course of time we have acquired a true 
nationality of our own—then, and not before, shall we be ripe for 
independence, and then it will matter little, what language shall be 
our national language, then we may even, like the most patriotic nation 
in the world, the Swiss, speak three or four languages.’’ 


It might have been thought, that with the passing of the 
resolution at Cradock, there would be but few obstacles to the 
movement for amalgamation, but the opponents of the proposal 
did not rest. Soon after the end of the Congress, Bondsmen were 
startled by a notice issued by the Bedford branch, which invited 
the election of representatives for a Congress to be held at Rich- 
mond on the 28th November, the object of which was to form a 
Provincial Bestuur, or, in other words, definitely to constitute the 
Bond as an organization without waiting for the proposals for the 
union with the Association, which the commission that had been 
appointed, was still engaged in drawing up. The situation thus 
created was one of some danger. If the step had actually been 
taken, it would have meant the end of all hope of union, and the 
possibilities of evil in the Bond would have been left to develope un- 
checked. Mr. Hofmeyr met the situation with his customary promp- 
titude. He decided to be present at the meeting himself, and as 
only Bond members were to be allowed to go, he promptly got together 
a few men in Cape Town, formed a Bond branch, and secured his 
appointment as delegate to the Congress. When there, his influence 
was sufficient to carry the day. The very men, who had met to 
form a Provincial Bestuur, decided by a majority of 15 to 5 to 
abandon their project, and set about making arrangements for the 
holding of the meeting, which it had been their object to prevent. 

It was toward the end of May, 1883, that the delegates of the 
two bodies assembled at Richmond to decide definitely the 
question of fusion of the two bodies. On the 22nd there was a 
preliminary meeting of the Bond members, and on the 24th the 
combined meeting began. Mr. J.J. Janse van Rensburg, M.L.A. 
for ‘Cradock, who had also presided at the previous Congress, was 
elected Chairman, and before any business was done 


“He calls the attention of the meeting (we quote the minutes) to the 
birthday of Her Respected Majesty Queen Victoria, and requests the 
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meeting to give evidence of its loyalty by joing him in giving three 
cheers in her honour. This was done with the greatest enthusiasm and 
with repetition.” 


This simple statement is in itself sufficient to show, that the 
rank and file of the Bond were not disposed to agree with the 
sentiments, which characterized the columns of the “ Patriot.”’ 


The Congress then proceeded to discuss the constitution, which 
the commission had drawn up. This constitution, which was 
based on a comparison of the constitutions of the Boeren 
Beschermings Vereniging and the Free State and Transvaal Bonds, 
was adopted practically without amendment; it will be found in 
the Appendix. The document falls into two parts, a general 
constitution for the whole of South Africa and a provincial 
constitution for the Cape Colony. The object of the Bond is 
stated to be 


“To foster a true patriotism as a preparation for its final aim, ‘A 
United South Africa,’ and it believes that this final aim can be attained 
by encouraging South Africans politically as well as socially to come 
forward as a nation.’’ 


We then have the details of the organization laid down. At 
the bottom there were to be Wijksbesturen (local committees), who 
were to elect delegates for the Distriktsbesturen or Divisional 
committees. They in turn were to delegate representatives for the 
annual congress or Provinciaal Bestuur, and by this body two 
delegates were to be appointed to meet the representatives of the 
two Republics in the Centraal Bestuur. In addition we find the 
ground-work for dealing with the selection of parliamentary candi- 
dates, somewhat bald at that time, for there was no general 
supervising body, but containing in it the germs of that 
magnificent system of organization, which was subsequently to 


dominate the parliamentary elections in the Cape \Colony. 


The discussion, of the draft constitution gave rise to some 
interesting details. On the first article an amendment was moved 
restricting the membership to Europeans. This Mr. Hofmeyr 
opposed, as it would enable the opponents of the Bond to use it 
as an argument at the elections, while he pointed out that he knew 
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several white men, whom he would rather keep out of the Bond 
than many respectable coloured people. The amendment was 
rejected by 47 votes to 12. 


It was, however, the second clause that gave rise to the main 
debate, for it was at this point that the extremist party made its 
central attack, Mr. D. F. du Toit moving an amendment, which 
would have made the object of the Bond a United South Africa 
under its own flag. 


This proposal Mr. Hofmeyr strongly attacked. 


“The Colony (he said) was not yet ripe for independence, and he was 
not anxious that we should lose the British Government at this stage. 
That the future would see a United South Africa under its own flag, 
was certain, but one must not on that account anticipate the future 
and now already give utterance to the cry for our own flag. Those 
words meant nothing in connection with the independence, which they 
could not now have or even wish. A United South Africa was a proud 
and attractive aim, but they must await it as something, that the future 
must incontrovertibly and unavoidably bring with it, instead of attempt- 
ing to free themselves from the British Government at the wrong time.’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s counsels prevailed, and the amendment was 


defeated by 55 votes to 5. 


The extreme party made one last effort. They now brought 
forward a motion to reject the proposed title, ‘** Afrikaander Bond 
en Boeren Beschermings Vereniging,’ well knowing that its 
success would have meant the defeat of the whole amalgamation 
movement. But by the same majority they were defeated, and 
the new organization was definitely constituted. It was after this 
vote had been taken that Mr. Hofmeyr declared, that if the 
amalgamation plan had failed, then he would have ended his 
parliamentary career, have retired from the legislature, and never 


again have stood as candidate for a seat.” 


The Congress then proceeded to the election of office-bearers 
with the following result':—President: Mr. Janse van Rensburg ; 
Vice-President: Mr. D. F. du Toit; Secretary: Mr. T. P. Theron ; 


*When the amalgamation took place, the Bond consisted of 116 
branches with 5,800 members in the Cape Colony, 23 branches with 
1.273 members in the Free State and 13 branches with 923 members in 
the Transvaal. 

The Boeren Beschermings Vereniging had 18 branches with about 
2,000 members. 
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Treasurer: Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr; Members of the Centraal 
Bestuur: Messrs. Hofmeyr and Du Toit. 


It was some time, however, before the extremist element finally 
disappeared from the Bond. Just before the Graaff-Reinet Congress 
the Rev. 8S. J. du Toit had issued what he called a Programma van 
Beginselen (a program of principles) for the party, based on the 
program of the anti-revolutionary or “Christian historic” party in 
Holland, which had supplied him with the idea of the Bond. 
Among the articles of this document there appeared the follow- 
ing’: — 

‘While in itself looking upon no single form of governments the only 
possible form, and recognizing the existing forms, it thinks, however, 
taat the final aim of our national development must be a United South 
Africa under its own flag.”’ - 

This statement, as well as several other expressions, rendered the 
program impossible of acceptance for the Cape Colony, but so 
strong was the influence of the “ Patriot ’’ on the people, that Mr. 
Hofmeyr found it impossible to secure its rejection as a whole, 
especially as it was this point, which the du Toit faction made the 
basis of their final attack. Consequently the Richmond Congress 
decided to submit the program to the branches. It was Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s policy to postpone the final consideration of the 
document as long as possible. And hence it was not till 1885 
that any decision was come to, and then it was resolved to refer 
it to a committee consisting of Messrs. Hofmeyr, Hoffman and D. 
F. du Toit. These gentlemen found themselves unable to agree. 
Mr. du Toit clung in the main to the ideas of his brother, though 
he dropped the “under its own flag” phrase, while Mr. Hofmeyr 
was in favour of a document which was shorter and freer from the 
dogmatic utterances, which characterized the du Toit proposal. 

The Congress again referred the question to the branches, and 
then back to the committee, till finally in 1889 the program was 
definitely adopted. It need hardly be said that Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
ideas had completely triumphed, and that the dogmatism, which 
had characterized Mr. du Toit’s program, was all swept away. 

It was the Congress at Richmond, which really marked the 


inauguration of the Bond as a body, and from that time it 
continued to advance steadily in the Cape Colony. 
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In the Republics, however, the organization was less prosperous. 
The main object of the promoters of the Bond in the Free State 
had been to arouse a South African patriotism as distinguished 
from a more Provincial or Colonial feeling. But in the Colony, 
Mr. Hofmeyr, in accordance with his characteristic caution and 
conservatism, deemed that the time was not yet ripe for such wider 
national development, and under his guidance the Bond began to 
restrict its operations to securing a due Parliamentary representa- 
tion for the rural population of the Cape Colony. The Free State 
ideal hence began to be incapable of attainment, and the growth of 
the organization was checked. 


In the Transvaal President Kruger, who had, as we have 
stated, when member of the Triumvirate, seen no objection to the 
new organization, later on, when he had reason to suspect that it 
might become a lever in the hands of rival candidates to the 
Presidency, ceased to countenance it. This, no doubt, militated 
against its success, and though as late as 1895 we 
still hear of the existence of branches of the Bond, all development 
had long since ceased, and such branches as there were, were 
merely those, which had continued to drag on a precarious existence. 
The Centraal Bestuur regulations continued to remain in force, 
but only on one occasion did that body ever meet, and that was 
in February, 1886; both du Toits were present and in the absence of 
Mr. Hofmeyr some alterations were made in the constitution,* which 
embodied the du Toit standpoint, but the Provinciaal Bestuur of 
the Colony immediately expressed its disapproval, and nothing fur- 
ther was done. The fact was, that the existence of the Bond in the 
Republics was, as Mr. Hofmeyr pointed out, a distinct disadvantage 
to the Cape Colonial Bond. It made it lable to continued misre- 
presentations, and there was never any such co-operation as was 
likely to give the Colonial Bondsmen any help. It would have been 


*The most important point of departure was in the second article 
which now read: ‘‘The first object of the Bond is the formation of a 
South African nationality ..... as preparation for the final aim, a 
United South Africa.” i 

Note the substitution of ‘‘final aim’’ for ‘‘final destiny,’? a word 
which, thanks to the astuteness of Mr. Hofmeyr, had been inserted in 
the Cane Colony draft constitution. An attempot was also made to add 
the words ‘‘ under its own flag,’’ but the voting was equal, and after 
some discussion the du Toits gave way. 
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far better, had the Colony been allowed from the first to develope 
along its own lines, and without reference to any external element. 
This Mr. Hofmeyr had seen from the keginning, and it is, we are 
told, chiefly owing to his influence, that the Centraal Bestuur did 
not meet more frequently. 

The birth of the Bond in its modified form marked a new turn 
in the national development of the Cape Cclony. As Colonel 
Schermbrucker put it after the Cradock Congress, the old volume 
of the history of the Colony had been closed, and a fresh one was 
commencing. Galvanized into activity, the agricultural section of 
the population had at last become alive to its rights and privileges, 
and henceforward supplied a new and most potent factor in 
Colonial politics. From the general election of 1884 the destinies 
of the Colony were in a greater or less degree entrusted to the 
Bond for their shaping, and it was the wishes of this body, which 
successive ministries had to consider in the enunciation of their 


policies. 


Power ‘brings with it hability to criticism, and the Bond has 
not been without its share of hostile attack ; it is well therefore for a 
moment to consider in how far the actual facts justify the charges, 
which have been brought ‘against it. 


First and foremost in the list of crimes, which have been placed 
to its credit, is that of disloyalty. From the days of its inception 
till the final explosion of the myth of the Pan-Africander Con- 
spiracy, nothing was easier for the jingoistic scribe than to pen 
article on article condemnatory of an Association, the aims of which, 
in that it represented a new movement, were particularly liable to 
misconception, while its smooth working, based as it was on the 
national character, but at once the envy and despair of all rival 
organizations, he failed to understand, and could alone account for 
on the supposition of some secret’ bond of disloyalty and republi- 
canism. At the back of much of the misrepresentation of the 
Bond there was also the unalterable conviction in the minds of 
many, that in a British Colony the Dutch-speaking inhabitants 
had no right to assert themselves. Starting from this assumption, 
many men refused even to examine the constitution of the Bond, 
and represented it as a secret society of nihilistic tendencies, or 
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if they did read through the rules, they still clung tenaciously to 
the idea, that there must be something disloyal in it,’ which was 
kept back, and which could alone explain the power of the move- 


ment. 


We have already seen that the sentiments which inspired 
“Di Patriot ’’ were conspicuous neither for their attachment 
to the British Crown nor for their loyalty to the British 
Empire, and it was this fact which gave rise to much of 
the suspicion, which was directed against the organization, 
but even from its very beginning, even before Mr. Hofmeyr 
became the man, whose influence was supreme in_ the 
counsels of the Bond, the general sentiment of the body 
was sound at the core.* We have seen how the Richmond Congress 
with simple good faith gave three cheers for Queen Victoria, “with 
great enthusiasm and with repetition’ as the minutes somewhat 
quaintly have it. Another incident will go to show yet further 
what feeling inspired the Bond members. It was at the Cradock 
Congress that, when the question of separation from the British 
Empire was incidentally alluded to, Mr. van den Heever, the man 
who had been the heart and soul of the national movement in the 
Eastern Province, got up and said:—“Mr. Chairman, I am, I 
hope, a patriotic Dutch South African, but if any body should 
dare to lay his hands on the British flag I will shoot him through 
the head.’ And thereupon such a round of rapturous cheers 
greeted the speaker as shook the very walls of the Cradock Town. 
Hall. Similarly at the Richmond Congress, when one of the 
members tried to make out that the treatment of the Tembuland 
farmers was due to the prejudice of the English members of the 
Commission, his words called forth a storm of dissent and loud 
cries of “No, no, leave nationalities out of the question.” It is 
from demonstrations such as these, coming, be it noted, from simple 

*Edmund Garrett described the Bond as fellows in re “Pall Mall 
Gazette ’’?:—“ The Dutch question being merely the Nationalist move- 
ment of our South African Ireland, one may dub Mr. Hofmeyr its 
Parnell, the Bond its National League, and Rev. du Toit, of the 
‘‘Patriot,’’? the editor of its ‘‘United atonal » The “Zuid Afrikaan”’ 


was a more moderate ‘‘Freeman’s Journal’? but the ‘‘Patriot’’ got up 


the steam.”’ 
With regard to Mr. Hofmeyr Garrett was perhaps more correct, when 
he described “him as a sort of Har tington and Parnell rolled into one. 
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and unsophisticated farming folk, and thoroughly spontaneous and 
genuine in their character, that one is enabled to see the spirit 
behind the members of the Bond, a spirit the more admirable, in 
view of the undoubted influence, which the “ Patriot ’’ exercised in 
the farming districts. And if in these days, when one hopes that 
the rise of a broader nationalism has put an end to unworthy 
questionings by one element of the aims of the other, there still 
lingers a doubt as to the loyalty of the Bond, we are prepared to 
give an assurance that among all the Bond papers there is, to the 
best of our knowledge (and we have gone through all of which we 
know), not a single one, which would at any time confirm the 
suspicion. 


There remain two accusations to be dealt with; the first is, 
that the Bond lent itself to the domination of a political clique, a 
coterie in Cape Town, headed by Mr. Hofmeyr; the second is, that 
the Bond has been a retarding influence in the political develop- 
ment of the country. 


Those who make the first charge have either not read the 
constitution, or if they have done so, have been blind to the real 
facts of the case. The fact that Mr. Hofmeyr was the leader of 
the party does not imply that his will was law. He was leader 
of the Bond only because he recognized that to lead South Africans 
it is necessary very often to allow oneself to be led; and it was 
the Colony’s misfortune that Mr. Hofmeyr’s opinions were, on 
some points, not always those, that guided the deliberations at 
the Bond Congress. The Bond was in essence a democratic institu- 
tion, and the real sovereignty in it rested not with ithe Commissie 
van Toezicht or any other body, but with the local branches and 
their chosen representatives. Time and again events showed that, 
while the Bond was an excellent rallying point, there were 
occasions when prompt action was called for, and was rendered 
difficult by the extremely democratic character, which made it 
impossible for any committee to speak out in its name. In fact 
the weak point of the Bond was not, that it lent itself to the 
dictation of an absolute head, but that there was often not as 
much direction from headquarters as was desirable. 
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And then, finally, we have been told that the Bond has checked 
the growth of the Colony, that it sent to Parliament a band of 
ignorant men, whose only recommendation to legislative honours 
was that they would be prepared to vote at the dictation of their 
leaders, and that it filled the Colonial Statute Book with legisla- 
tion of a character, which was either repressive or retrogressive 
in the extreme. 

Such have been the charges? And yet what are the facts* 
During the years, that the Bond held sway, the Colonial House of 
‘Assembly ranked high among the debating chambers of the 
world for dignity and ability; as for the unwise legislation, of 
which so much has been heard, the fact remains that a Progressive 
Government found not a single Act which it could repeal. On the 
contrary it was the Bond which showed the way in all legislation 
of a forward type. It was the Bond which advocated a Customs 
Union four years before the Cape Town Conference was held; it 
was thanks to the Bond, that such subjects as the raising of the 
Franchise, the Glen Grey Act, the all-British deep-sea cable and 
Redistribution were first brought before the public notice. But 
even had the last 25 years of the Colony’s history been a legislative 
blank, thanks to the establishment of the Bond, we should still be 
prepared to come forward in its defence. To-day no one doubts the 
principle that South Africa’s welfare depends on the recognition 
of both elements; and it was this principle which the Bondi laid 
down and sought to give lfe to. If it has done no more than to 
awaken in the farmers of the country a sense of their position as 
political entities,* and a desire to take their place in the national 
development, it has performed a noble work, and if we are prepared 
to allow the real spirit of the Bond to continue to animate the 
consideration of the broader interests, which Union has brought 
with it, we need have no fear as to the success, which will crown 
our efforts towards the building’ up of our South African nation. 


*As an instance of the political deadness of the people, before the 
Bond came, the following may serve. Mr. (later Sir Thomas) Upington, 
on one occasion in 1881, arranged a meeting with his electors at Mid- 
delburg. There was an attendance of 7! 
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NOTE. 


We have often been told, that the Bond has been responsible for 
stirring up racial feeling in South Africa; that before it came 
such feeling did not exist. The following letter, which appeared 
in the ‘Eastern Star” on the 15th April, 1879, and was certainly 
not the only one of its kind, is sufficient proof to the contrary :— 


“ Sir,—Who, if he could avoid it, would live in a district—I might 
almost say a Coleny, inhabited by cowardly, traitorous, yet boasting 
and senseless Dutch Boers who, although traitors at heart and_openly 
avowing their anti-English feeling and hatred of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, are nevertheless allowed all the privileges and rights of loyal 
English subjects, and, who, instead of being treated as hostile foreigners, 
opposed to the interests of the Colony, are allowed to sit on juries and 
form majorities in many of the Divisional Councils, and then vote 
away the valuable Crown Lands among themselves and their friends to 
the exclusion of the really loyal and deserving English colonists? I 
repeat, Mr. Editor, who would remain a day to consort with such 
brutes, if he could possibly avoid it? I believe, if it were possible, the 
last Englishman would leave to-morrow in sheer disgust. I would for 
one—and should I afterwards hear, that these hounds, too cowardly to 
fight for themselves, and too unmanly and ungrateful to thank the 
English, who have hitherto fought for them, bad all been cut up and 
massacred by the natives, I could feel no pity for them .... It would 
indeed be a bright day for the Cape if every Dutch Boer was driven 
out of it, or even if they were deprived of their privileges and treated 
as the wretched, disloyal, ungrateful foreigners they really are. 


Yours, etc., 
JOHN BULL. 


When such was the spirit, which animated a large section of 
the population, one can understand, that Mr. Hofmeyr was led to 
exclaim : — 


“Ts there indeed only a choice between two alternatives? Must the 
Dutch Africander either fight an endless battle, ever-growing more and 
more bitter, against all that is English—or must he content himself with 
a resolution to commit moral and national suicide, to try to forget his 
language, and to strive to quench every aspiration, every sentiment, 
yes, his whole consciousness as a Africander? Is there in South Africa 
no place for the one as well as the other? Can we not be true English- 


men and true Africanders, and at the same time loyal British 
subjects ?”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SCANLEN MINISTRY—(Continued) : — 
DUTCH IN PARLIAMENT AND THE BASUTOLAND 
QUESTION (1882-3). 


When Mr. Scanlen entered upon office, there was a good deal 
of speculation, as to what was likely to be the policy of a Ministry 
composed of such heterogeneous elements. The country was not 
long left in doubt, for soon after the appointment of the new 
Cabinet, Mr. Merriman, who was described as the brain-carrier of 
what he called a hum drum Ministry, declared that it had no 
policy at all; the country, he said, had had enough of policies, 
and what the Ministry set before it, was to be always ready to 
carry out, what the situation at the moment seemed to demand. 
No doubt there was something of cynicism in a statement such 
as this, viewed as a declaration of the platform adopted by a new 
Cabinet, but yet it was a not altogether incorrect attitude to take 
up. At that time what the country needed was rest. The Sprigg 
“policy of vigour’ had led to disastrous results, and especially as 
party lines were as yet but loosely drawn, and the broken atoms 
of former combinations were floating about without any force 
strong enough to draw them into a cohesive whole, it did indeed 
seem, that a little less fanatical adhesion to a particular political 
programme, and a little more honest effort to administer the 
country in accordance with its requirements, were what the situa- 
tion really required. 

It was in this spirit that Mr. Scanlen went to work, and, 
during the first two sessions of his administration, with marked 
success; were it not for the blight which the Basuto question 
seemed to bring with it, and for the vacillating and eventually 
anti-Colonial policy which the Cabinet took in that matter, the 
‘Scanlen Ministry would have been known to history as one of the 
most successful Cabinets, which have ever administered Colonial 


affairs. 
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Mr. Scanlen, during his term of office, fairly came out of his 
shell. Neither before his appointment nor after his resignation 
were his political actions such as would lead one to look upon 
him as possessed of the administrative ability necessary for a 
Prime Minister, or the force of character requisite to a leader of the 
House. His brief tenure of the office of Leader of the Opposition had 
been anything but inspiring, and yet as Premier he showed that he 
possessed many admirable qualities, and it was not long before 
he displayed a strength of will and a freedom from external 
influence, for which no one would have given him credit. And 
whatever the opinion which one may form of Mr. Scanlen’s career 
as a whole, the fact remains, that at no period during the existence 
of the Cape Colony did a larger amount of solidly useful legislation 
find its way on to the Statute Book of the Colony than in the days, 
when he was in charge of the country’s affairs. It was Mr. 
Scanlen’s misfortune, that he perforce became heir to the mistakes 
of his predecessor, and that in the consideration of the Basuto 
question his policy of “no policy” met with but scant success, and 
brought down on him the well-merited reproaches of his political 
opponents. And as it is, after all, the Basuto question which 
gives the keynote to his administration, his record will, we fear, 
be not that of a wise and practical administrator, but that of a 
man who, when brought face to face with an external problem, 
proved unable to meet it, and after weak vacillation eventually 
adopted a line of action, which was not in accordance with Colonial 
sentiment. 


The secession of Mr. Hofmeyr from the Cabinet had provided 
the newspaper scribes with an interesting subject of. speculation. 
Neither the “Argus” nor the “Zuid Afrikaan,” the organs respec- 
tively of Mr. Merriman and Mr. Hofmeyr, gave any definite pro- 
nouncement as to the reasons, which had prompted his resignation ; 
the general public indeed drew its own conclusions and referred it 
to Mr. Merriman’s Graaff-Reinet utterances, but it still remained 
an open question whether Mr. Hofmeyr would continue to support 
the Cabinet, or would immediately strike out on a line of his own. 


But for a time it appeared not impossible, that Mr. Hofmeyr 
would dissociate himself from Colonial politics altogether. When 
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the Transvaal Boers first decided to strike for their liberty they 
appointed to administer the affairs of the country a Triumvirate 
consisting of Messrs. Kruger, Joubert and Pretorius, and these 
gentlemen remained in office for a considerable time after the 
Cenvention of Pretoria had been finally ratified. About the 
beginning of 1882, however, the question of the appointment of 
a President was raised, and among the names that were put 
prominently forward was that of Mr. Hofmeyr. 


The suggestion met with a mixed reception. In the Cape Colony, 
while it was realized that he was just the man totake charge of the 
State atsuch a critical period of South African history, itwasfelt that 
the Colony could not afford to lose him, and from all quarters 
addresses poured in, begging him not to allow himself to be 
nominated. In the Transvaal, however, the approval of the sug- 
gestion was less general. There continued to be a strong party, 
which feared again to try the experiment of inviting a man from 
outside to administer the affairs of the Republic, while the 
religious section, which supported Kruger, was strongly opposed 
to any but its own particular candidate. It is a strange, yet 
true fact, that even after all his services, Mr. Hofmeyr was not 
at that time, if indeed at any time, a popular man in the Republic. 
Just what the reason is, it is difficult to discover, but it seems 
that his unpopularity must be attributed partly to the influence 
of the ‘‘Patriot,’ which, as we have seen, had not hesitated to 
abuse both him and President Brand of having played into the 
hands of the British during the peace negotiations, and partly to 
the fact that the sentiments of the members of the Triumvirate 
towards him were not of the most friendly description. 


During their visit to Cape Town in 1880 Kruger and Joubert had 
got every assistance from Mr. Hofmeyr, but from that time onward 
there never existed any real confidence between them and him. 
We have already seen how General Joubert had received Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s proposals in the peace negotiations, and Mr. Kruger’s 
feelings towards the Cape leader, whom he looked upon as a possible 
rival, were no more cordial. Hence it was, that all Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
efforts in the collection of funds for the Transvaal met with 
nothing more than a bare acknowledgment, and that only after 
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the lapse of a considerable time. Yet for all that, in the opinion 
of men who were able to judge, Mr. Hofmeyr would, had he 
visited the Transvaal personally, have stood a very good chance of 
securing his election. But fortunately for the Cape Colony this 
was not to be. On the 8th March there appeared a letter in the 
“Volkstem,’’ in which he definitely denied his candidature, 
expressing himself as follows : — 

“T have never thought of putting myself forward as a candidate for 
the Presidency. I have heard the names mentioned in that connection 
of several men whom I consider far abler than myself .... Only in 
one event ought I, or must I, think of the Presidency. That would take 
place, when it appeared to me, that others, more suitable than I, refused 
to come forward, and that thus my candidature would promote Trans- 
vaal unity .... And as for the second point, I have long been aware 
that I am one of the least popular men in the Transvaal. I believe, 
indeed, that my candidature instead of uniting the burghers would 
divide them, and that it is therefore my duty to say straight out, J am 
no candidate for the Presidency.” 

It is idle here to speculate, what would have been the course 
of South African history had Mr. Hofmeyr become President of 
the Republic. But one cannot help feeling, that on the whole 
he acted mghtly in deciding to remain in the Colony. For it was 
here that his services were especially required. No one but he 
could have kept the national movement, which he had started, 
flowing in the right channels, and guided it to its appointed goal, 
and had he been called away there must have followed one of two 
results: either the movement would have collapsed altogether, or 
the du Toit ideals would have triumphed, and as they were both 
premature and ill-advised, the results might have been extremely 
disastrous. 


Having set at rest the minds of those who feared his complete 
withdrawal from Colonial politics, Mr. Hofmeyr did not delay to 
bring out clearly the attitude, which he intended to take up in 
relation to the Ministry, and to give the assurance, that on grounds 
of policy he was still in sympathy with the Cabinet, from which 
he had lately withdrawn. This definite statement was made at a 
meeting of the Boeren Beschermings Vereniging at Stellenbosch 
on the 15th March, 1882, when he declared his agreement with the 
Basuto policy, which the Government intended to propose at the 
forthcoming session, a policy which, it appears, had first been 
suggested by himself. 
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We have seen how, in the previous Session, Mr. Scanlen had 
declared that Basutoland would be subdued by Colonial troops 
and Colonial troops only, if the Imperial authorities were willing 
to allow the Cape Government the full right of disposing of the 
conquered territory in any way it pleased. During the recess 
frequent communications passed between the two Governments, as 
to whether this right was to be conceded. For some time Downing 
Street, fearful of the reproaches of Exeter Hall, held out, but. 
spurred on apparently by the threats of an abandonment of the 
country, they eventually gave way. This, however, placed the 
Cape Government in a no less awkward position. The sitwation,, 
which Mr. Hofmeyr had foreshadowed in his memorandum, had 
now arisen. In spite of a visit of Mr. Sauer to the disaffected 
centres the position in Basutoland had not improved. By the 
beginning of 1882 such willingness as there had been on the part 
of the natives to comply with the terms of the Award had 
disappeared. No more guns were coming in, and the idea of 
obtaining compensation for the traders and others had been 
abandoned, while there was no longer any talk of the proposed 
subjection of Masupha and the other rebel chiefs by the help of 
their “loyal” compatriots. 


The Government’s position was exceedingly difficult. On: 
February 15th an ultimatum had been sent to the Basutoes to the 
effect, that if the Award was not complied with within a month, it 
would be withdrawn, but it had produced no effect. To renew 
the war with Colonial troops was impossible: that everybody 
recognized, and yet the Premier's definite assurance was a difficult 
barrier to surmount. But Mr. Scanlen had the wisdom to 
recognize, that even the credit of Cabinets must yield to the 
exigencies of facts, and hence he was prepared to adopt Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s suggestion,* the object of which was to gain time 
in the hope, that the natives might be induced to submit, or if it 
proved impossible to avoid the use of force, negotiations might be 
entered into with a view to securing the aid of the Free State in 
such a struggle. This policy avoided the difficulty of either 


~ *[he same proposal was also made independently by Mr. Southey. 
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pledging the resources of the Colony to a conflict, or submitting 
to the disgrace of abandoning an unmanageable district. | What 
was intended was simply to recall both the Award and the 
Disarmament Proclamation, keeping a force in the country strong 
enough to support the authority of the magistrates and to protect 
the “loyal’’ Basutoes against the attacks of their more warlike 
brethren. In the interval it was hoped, that the natives might be 
led to see the error of their ways, and submit to Colonial rule. As 
a newspaper of the time put it, the new policy could be summed 
up in the words: —‘Ephraim is joined unto idols: let him alone.” 

This was the policy, to which Mr. Hofmeyr announced his 
adhesion in his speech at Stellenbosch : — 

“Originally he had inclined to the complete abandonment of Basuto- 
land as the best solution of the difficulty, but at present he was anything 
but convinced as to the suitability of that course. Such a step would 
mean, that we were not strong enough to govern the natives, and this 
would have great influence with every tribe of natives, and the result 
would be a general mative war. To resume the war would be impossible, 
a3 it would mean raising a force of 8,000 burghers, which they would 
never succeed in doing, while the expense was an item which should 
also be considered, as loans could only be raised on very disadvantageous 
terms. War would completely shatter Colonial credit, and trade was 
bound to suffer. Hence he gave his support to the plan to recall both 
the Award and the Disarmament Proclamation as it would give us time 
to restore our credit, while in the meantime it might be possible to 


induce the disaffected Basutoes to submit. If this plan failed, he relied 
on the courage and patriotism of the Colonists.’ 


Such was the policy, which Mr. Scanlen put before the House, 
when it met on the 17th March. It soon became evident, that the 
Basutoland question was going to be the chef d’oeuvre of the 
Session, and though by Mr. Scanlen’s skilful management no less 
than 48 Acts became law, it was this subject which largely mono- 
polized the attention of the House. On March 22nd already 
there was a fierce debate on certain actions of the Governor in 
connection with Basutoland, and on the 27th Mr. Scanlen gave 
an outline of the Ministerial policy. What was proposed was :— 
(1) Recall of the Disarmament Proclamations from Basutoland 
and Fingoland; (2) The appointment of a Commission to consider 
the claims of 'the “loyal” Basutoes, traders and others; (3) 
Administration by means of a few magistrates supported by a 
small military force; (4) The promotion of an understanding 
with the Free State. 
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The Opposition’s attack was twofold. On April 3rd Mr. 
Laing moved a resolution condemning the cancellation of the 
Disarmament Proclamation, but the motion was defeated by 37 
votes to 19. Nor did any greater measure of success attend the 
efforts of Mr. Upington, who, on the 12th of the same month, 
introduced the second reading of his Bill to recall the Annexation 
Proclamation. Again the Government was successful, this 
time by 34 to 23, a majority which was smaller than 
it would have been able to show, had all its supporters 
been present, when the vote was taken. In both these 
divisions Mr. Hofmeyr voted with Mr. Scanlen, and with him 
went nearly all the Dutch-speaking members of the House; in 
one case five, in the other case two of them voted with the 
minority, and the Opposition organs had to note with regret that 
the adhesion of Mr. Hofmeyr and his followers, which they had 
confidently anticipated would follow his resignation from the 
Cabinet, had not as yet been consummated. 


But Mr. Hofmeyr’s backing of the Cabinet did not go without 
its reward, for it was largely on account of its fear to alienate his 
support, that it gave a not altogether willing assent to his proposals, 
by which the Dutch language came to its own in the legislative 
bodies of the country. 


We have seen how it was the division of Albert, which had 
in the early days of Representative Government petitioned, that 
its member should be allowed to make use of his mother tongue 
in the House of Assembly, and it was here, in the neighbourhood 
of Burghersdorp, which contests with the Paarl the right to the 
title of “ the cradle of Africanderism,’’ that the movement started, 
which was eventually crowned with success. In this district, 
thanks to the energy of Mr. D. P. van den Heever, who stood 
towards the incipient national movement in the East in the same 
relation as Mr. Hofmeyr did to that in the West, the Boeren 
Beschermings Vereniging had met with rapid development, and it 
was at a meeting of this body at Vinkelfontein on 23rd August, 
1878, that the first resolution in favour of Dutch was passed, two 
petitions to that effect being despatched to Parliament by the men 
of Albert in its next Session. 
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But without some one to press the matter in Parliament the 
movement would have come ‘to nothing. Some little while before 
Mr. Hofmeyr had, in the “Zuid Afrikaan,” written: “Who is 
there, that desires to give his life to the cause (of the Dutch language), 
as Mr. Solomon gave his to the Voluntary Principle? Let him 
say the word and we shall follow.’’ And now it appeared, that it 
was left for him to take up the challenge himself. He went to 
work, however, with his usual circumspection. The time was not 
yet ripe, and accordingly in the Session of 1880 nothing definite 
was done. But in that year the Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church met, and the question was brought up. A resolution in 
favour of Dutch was passed, and a committee was appointed, which 
decided to distribute forms of petitions throughout the country. 
Mr. Hofmeyr was asked to act as Secretary, but when he refused, as 
he felt that he would thus lay himself open to the criticism of having 
engineered the movement: for his own purposes, Rev. 8. J. du Toit 
was appointed, and so ready was the response, that in the Session 
of 1881 no less than 31 petitions in favour of the use of Dutch in 
Parliament were presented to the House, fifteen of them by Mr. 
Hofmeyr himself. With the support of the country so clearly 
behind him, Mr. Hofmeyr hesitated no longer, and on the 13th 
May he gave notice of the following mction :— 

“That im the opimion of the House it is desirable, that the 89th 
Section of the Constitution Ordinance ‘be so amended as to allow the 
optional use of the Dutch language in addressing either House of 
Parliament.”’ 

The motion did not come kefore the House until the 7th June, 
when a large proportion of the members had already departed for 
their homes, and then it was not Mr. Hofmeyr, but the Rev. W. 
P. de Villiers, who, at his request, introduced it. The debate, 
which resulted, was not without interest. Of course the attitude 
to be taken up ‘by the Cabinet had been an. object of speculation, 
but it soon transpired, that Mr. Hofmeyr had been unable to 
persuade his colleagues to support the proposal collectively, and 
hence it had been left open for individual members to vote as 
they pleased. It was, however, recognized from the beginning, 
that the resolution would, owing to the lateness of the Session, 
not ‘be passed, but that the feeling of the House would be tested 
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with a view to action in the following year. Hence Mr. Hofmeyr, 
in his speech on the debate, confined himself to refuting some of 
the criticisms of the opponents of the measures, and did not really 
advance any constructive arguments. Mr. Merriman, however, 
did not hesitate to come out strongly against the proposal, declar- 
ing that it would give rise to misunderstanding and might be 
looked upon as aiming at widening the breach, which had been 
caused by the Transvaal War. Eventually the debate was 
adjourned, and the House was prorogued before it could be 
resumed. 


But the check to the movement thus administered was but 
temporary, and was certainly anything but a defeat, and it was 
understood by all, that the following year would see the subject 
again brought up. 


Once again every effort was made to show the feeling of the 
country, and no less tham 35 petitions were presented to the 
House during the Session of 1882. It was on the 20th March that 
Mr. Hofmeyr introduced his motion in a speech, which as an able 
and temperate exposition of the case for the Dutch language has 


never been excelled. 


He began by showing the strong feeling in the country on 
the matter as evidenced by the number of petitions and resolutions 
at public meetings, also by the results of bye-elections at Caledon, 
at Beaufort West and at Aliwal North, where, although an 
opponent of the Bond had been elected, he had been forced to give 
a pledge in favour of such a motion. He did not ask, he said, for 
new privileges, but merely those, which had been guaranteed by the 
Act of Capitulation. He then proceeded to show, how by degrees the 
Colonists had lost the rights, which had been guaranteed them, 
and continued as follows : — 


‘In. no other Colony under the British flag with the exception of 
Natal, where there was a large body of non-English-speaking colonists, 
was the English language alone allowed .... Even despotic Russia 
was sufficiently liberal in Finland to place the language of the country 
on the same footing as Russian, and the result was that, though Finland 
had been obtained by conquest, its inhabitants were the most peaceful, 
leyal and trustworthy subjects of the Czar—while in the case of Poland, 
where the opposite policy had been followed, the result had been just 
the reverse... . As to the question what kind of Dutch would be 
spoken, he said, that he had heard even the Yorkshire brogue in the 
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House, and the Dutch that would be heard would be the ordinary 
language heard at public meetings, and just as near the literary 
language as was the English of a good many members... . He denied 
that his motion would result in the admission of a lot of ignorant men 
to the House, as the Dutch people would have the good sense to choose 
the right representatives. He went further, and declared that if ever 
the time came, when it appeared that the number of those who spoke 
some native language was strong enough to return two-thirds of the 
House, he would be willing also to give them the right to use their own 
language. In reply to the objection of those who declared that the 
motion was a step towards a Dutch Republic, he said that as long as 
we did not have more national unity than at present in the Colony, 
independence would be a curse rather than a blessing. He hoped that 
the motion would be carried unanimously. He supported it, because it 
was in accordance with the spirit of the promises made at the time 
of the capitulation, because the right now requested had been takew 
away from the Colonists without their consent; because the people 
demanded it with the greatest possible unanimity ; because that demand 
springs from a deeply-rooted sentiment; because a refusal would divide 
the people into bitter racial parties, and would make each election a 
racial struggle, while the granting of the demand would lead to the 
coalescing of the national parties, and would foster the feeling of amity 
between the people and the Government.”’ 


When Mr. Hofmeyr resumed his seat, there was a prolonged 
silence, and the Speaker was about to put the question, when Mr. 
Sprigg rose to ask, whether the Government had nothing to say on 
so important a matter. In reply Mr. Scanlen notified his 
acquiescence in the proposal, and after this there was very little 
real opposition. Only Mr. Laing and Mr. Sprigg spoke against 
the proposal, which was carried unanimously, but a single “No” 
being heard when the question was put. As a result of this 
resolution the Government introduced a Bill to amend the Consti- 
tution Ordinance. Its progress through the House was rapid, 
and on the 9th June the right to speak Dutch in Parliament 
became law, a privilege of which the first to avail himself was Mr. 
J. G. Luttig, the newly-elected member for Beaufort West. The 
date of the first Dutch speech was the 13th June, 1882. 


Such was the process, by which the first step was taken 
towards the recognition of the Dutch language, and few will 
assert to-day that a mistake was made. For one thing a man like 
Mr. Janse van Rensburg, the President of the Bond, who had up 
to that time been compelled to keep silent in the House because 
he knew little English, was now able to show the undoubted 
talents which he possessed; for another the House came to be in 
a more real sense representative of the people. 


Jan Hofmeyr and his First Wife. 
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It is true perhaps, that this change in the composition of 
Parlhament brought with it, as a result, that the educational 
attainments of the members became lower. But though some have 
mockingly referred to the old Cape House as a Boer Parliament, 
the fact remains, that as a practical debating chamber it did 
perhaps better work under the new system than the old, while 
in any case it thus came to perform more completely the real 
functions of a representative body, and to reflect the views of the 
people more fully than it had ever done before. In practice the 
new system has never given rise to any of the inconvenience or 
bitter feeling, which was prophesied for it; and even if it had, such 
disadvantages would have been far outweighed by the benefits of 
a system, which enabled the Parliament to take its true place in 
the life of the people. 


But Mr. Hofmeyr was not the man, who was likely to rest on 
his oars after the achievement of what was really a merely minor 
success. In the Session of 1881 he had been asked to give 
evidence before a Language Committee of the Legislative Council, 
and there he had clearly defined his position on some other points 
im connection with the language question. At that time Dutch 
was practically treated, as if there was not a single person in the 
country who spoke it. In no case, save that of first-class schools, 
was even the teaching of Dutch recognized, while the use of 
it as a medium was forbidden in all cases save in the second- 
class schools, where it was allowed only for the first twelve months. 
In fact a favour was conceded to Kafir, which was withheld from 
Dutch, in that no one could become a teacher in a Kafir school 
without a knowledge of the native language. Mr. Hofmeyr, 
however, on being examined, came out boldly for his mother tongue. 
He declared it as his opinion, that Dutch and English should be 
placed on an equal footing, and that as a general rule no certificate 
of competence as a teacher should be given to anyone without 
a knowledge of Dutch, save under special circumstances. He also 
declared, that every Civil Servant should be required to speak the 
language, though here too there were occasions, when exceptions 
should be made. 

I 
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Nor was it long before some attempt was made to give effect 
to Mr. Hofmeyr’s recommendations. For in 1882, shortly after the 
passage of the Constitution Amendment Act, Mr. J. S. Marais, 
M.L.A. for Paarl, succeeded in getting the school regulations so 
modified, that in first and second-class schools the medium of 
education was to be left to the discretion of the governing body of 


the various schools. 


In the case of the Civil Service an attempt at improvement 
was also made. At the end of 1881 a Civil Service Commission 
was appointed, of which Mr. Hofmeyr was a member, and when 
the report was published in 1883, it appeared, that among the 
recommendations there was one providing, that before a public 
servant could be taken on to the fixed establishment for the higher 
division, he had to pass an examination in Dutch or, in certain 
specified cases, in Kafir. 


Although Mr. Hofmeyr’s efforts to get a similar principle 
recognized in the lower division met with no success, the mere 
fact that it was proposed to make the language compulsory in the 
higher branches of the service, was in itself a great advance. The 
report of the Commission was not, however, at the time carried 
into effect, and it was some time before the language actually 
received its due in the public service of the Colony. 


‘Mr. Hofmeyr’s successful leadership did not pass without an 
expression of gratitude from the people, and from all parts of the 
country addresses of thanks poured in, the spontaneity and general 
character of the demonstration showing, that the movement was 
one, which corresponded with a desire, that had been really felt. 


In reply to one of these addresses Mr. Hofmeyr defined his 
position clearly, expressing himself as follows :— 


“T stood for the recognition of our language, more particularly in 
the interests of the political relations between the English and Dutch 
Colonists, than in those of the national dignity of my Dutch-speaking 
fellow-colonists. And now that the advantage has been gained, I should 
regret it, if it were thought, that nothing more need be done than to 
send men to Parliament, who can speak Dutch, just as it was previously 
sometimes the most ignorant man, that was elected, for the sole reason 
that he spoke a little English. Unless our Africanders entrust their 
interests in Parliament to the very ablest men that they can,find, and 
unless they follow the proceedings of the successful candidates with the 
greatest care, the advantage that has been gained will be of little use 
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to them. As for the grant of greater privileges to Dutch in our schools, 
in that direction, too, much has been done in the past session. Dutch 
will, however, never attain its full bloom im our schools, unless it is 
brought into greater prominence in the Civil Service and University 
examinations. If that takes place, then the way will be opened for the 
partial introduction of our language in the Courts. I have reason to 
suppose, that something will be attempted in this direction next 
session, and I have no doubt that the attempt will succeed.”’ 


This anticipation was, however, not realized until the session 
of 1884. 


Thus far Mr. Hofmeyr had met with support from the 
Government, and in the Basuto question he had in turn continued 
to vote for their proposals. But there were certain circumstances, 
which tended to make a breach between the Ministry and its Dutch 
Africander followers at least a possibility. The first of these was 
the question of the Excise. The imposition of the Excise had not 
after all proved such a severe burden, as the wine-farmers had 
anticipated. For the first few years there had been such a large 
market for Colonial brandy, that not only were good prices ob- 
tained in spite of the tax, but, as the supply could not meet the 
demand, distilleries were set up to prepare brandy from molasses, 
sugar and other similar articles. For a time the two industries 
went on side by side, but 1t soon appeared, that the wine-farmers 
were sufiering from the competition, and attempts were made to 
restrict the trade of the big distillers. The imposition in 1880 
of increased customs dues on molasses proved of only temporary 
assistance, and for some time the farmers were divided as to the 
course of action to be followed. It was no doubt partly for this 
reason, that Mr. Hofmeyr had not done anything in the direction 
of the repeal of the Excise during his membership of. the Cabinet,* 
but in the next session he moved, 

“That as the Excise Act had failed to effect the purpose for which it 
was passed, as it was systematically evaded, and as it was unsuited to 
the circumstances of the Colony, it ought to be repealed.’ 

To this Mr. Myburgh moved an amendment, that the excise 
should be retained, but a double duty should be imposed on the 
output of all distillers, “in which imported as well as Colonial 


*He had opposed a movin of Mr. Myburgh’ s in favour of a Becca 
taxation of brandy made from imported materials, and by 18 votes to 6 
the matter was referred to the consideration of the Government. 
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material, or imported material only is utilized.’? With this Mr. 
Hofmeyr did not altogether agree ; he had been elected on the issue 
of repealing the Excise, and was against any proposal, which re- 
tained it, such as that of his colleague. Eventually, however, a 
compromise was arrived at, and the amendment was changed, in 
so far that the Excise on ordinary brandy was removed altogether, 
but that on the other was continued to be levied. Against all 
these proposals the Government declared itself, but on an amend- 
ment of Mr. Solomon, which expressed their wishes, they were 
defeated by 38 votes to 16, and for a time there seemed a prospect 
of a Ministerial crisis. The Cabinet flatly refused to bring in a 
Bill to give effect to the resolution, promising instead to consider 
the matter in the recess. But the farmers were determined to 
have their way. Meetings were held at Stellenbosch and else- 
where, it was resolved that a Bill must be introduced, even 
if it were made a Cabinet question, and a Committee was ap- 
pointed, among them Mr. Hofmeyr, to draw it up. This was done, 
and the Bill went through. Mr. Scanlen in spite of his threats 
did not resign, and after the second reading relaxed his opposition, 
but for all that the confidence of the Dutch members in the Minis- 
try was not unnaturally somewhat shaken. 


This, however, was not the only point of difference. When 
the Estimates came up for discussion, it appeared that the Minis- 
ters proposed substantial increases in the salaries of the Civil 
Servants. But Mr. Hofmeyr could not help foreseeing, that the 
Ministry was acting on the principle, that the era of prosperity, 
which the Transvaal war had brought with it, would never cease, 
and hence he-did not hesitate to point out, that a depression was 
bound very soon to set in, a prophecy which proved only too true. 
The increases of salary were singled out for special attack, and 
after the Government had suffered several defeats in Committee, 
it at length compromised with Mr. Hofmeyr, and agreed to a 
modified scheme of expenditure. 


On these points differences had manifested themselves between 
Mr. Hofmeyr and his former colleagues, but he had certainly not 
as yet joined himself in any way to the Opposition. Had he wished 
to put Mr. Scanlen out of office, nothing would have been’ easier, 
than for him to have done so on the issue of the Excise Bill; in- 
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stead he had refused to accept all advances of the Opposition 
leaders, and expressly dissociated himself from Mr. Sprigg’s attacks 
on the Cabinet. On the big question of the day, that of Basuto- 
land, there was stili at any rate no substantial difference. 


In the recess, however, an event took place, on which once 
again the Cabinet offended Dutch Colonial sentiment, and which 
foreshadowed the point, which was eventually to bring about the 
split in the Ministerial party. After the Kafir war a considerable 
portion of the Tembu country luad been left vacant by the expul- 
sion of the natives, and as no steps were taken by Government to 
dispose of the land, farmers came from all parts with the colo- 
nizing instinct of the old settlers, and portioned it out among them- 
selves. This stirred up the Government to activity. They de- 
cided to expel the squatters, and to put the land up for sale, and 
for this purpose they appointed a Commission, which, it was re- 
marked, did not contain a single representative of the Dutch 
Africander view. At the Cradock Congress the matter was brought 
up, and on representations made by that body, two members of the 
Congress were added to the Commission. But the Government 
persisted in its policy of ejecting the settlers, and in spite of repre- 
sentations from Mr. Hofmeyr, who interviewed Mr. Merriman on 
the subject, the sale was actually carried out. The point at stake 
was really deeper, than is at first sight evident, for the issues in- 
volved had a distinct bearing on the settlement of the whole native 
problem. From the point of view of Mr. Hofmeyr, these men had 
conferred a distinct service on the Colony by settling on the vacant 
land, and keeping the natives from straggling back to it, and 
making it a kind of asylum for all the worst characters, but from 
the point of view of the Cabinet, any such action involved an in- 
justice to the natives and a trenching on their preserves. And 
though to-day the general principle is more or less recognized, that 
the native territories should be kept intact, yet where a stretch of 
country had been left vacant by the natives after a war, it was 
not unreasonable, that such should be set open for colonization, 
as it did rot involve the ejection of any of the owners, who might 
otherwise have been unable to obtain land for their needs. 


But in the meanwhile the Basuto trouble had again come pro- 
minently before the public notice. The policy adopted by the 
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Government in the previous session had not proved a success. 
Financially the pesition of the Colony had become no better ; nor 
were the burghers any more inclined to resume the war, while 
though the Cabinet had promised Mr. Hofmeyr, that one of its 
members should go to England to discuss with Lord Kimberley the 
policy of forming an alliance with the Free State, the undertaking 
had not been carried out. For war the country was plainly not pre- 
pared, ana yet there seemed but little prospect of subduing the 
Basutoes by any other means. For a time indeed it had appeared 
as though the natives would be induced to submit, as the authority 
of the paramount chief Letsea inclined in that direction, but the 
influence of Masupha, aided as it was by the warlike spirit of the 
nation, proved too powerful, and all attempts to bring the country 
back to a state of order were prevented by serious troubles in the 
district of Leribe. These arose out of a long existing difference be- 
tween the chiefs Joel and Jonathan with regard to the succession 
to the late chief Molappo, and served to rekindle a host of old ani- 
mosities. The situation became serious, aud the Government was 
compelled to summon Parliament for a special session, which com- 
menced on the 19th January, 1883. 


It was obvious, that the circumstances called for a reversal of 
the Cabinet’s previous policy, and opinions differed very consider- 
ably as to the line of action to be adopted. Among the Dutch 
farmers, however, the feeling was pretty general that the govern- 
ment of the country should be abandoned, and the Colony should, 
as best it might, get rid of its burden. But against this proposal 
Mr. Hofmeyr did not hesitate to protest. He could not help feel- 
ing, that such a policy, involving as it did the formation of Basu- 
toland, with perhaps the neighbouring districts, into a Colony under 
Imperial rule, and with Imperial methods of native administration 
was one, which should at all costs be avoided, and, as if to disprove 
the charge of opportunism, which has so often been levelled 
against him, he set himself by means of his paper to combat what 
was the popular opinion, and to secure the adoption of a sounder 
course. The policy which he enunciated, and for which by degrees 
he secured the support of his party, was based in the first instance 
on the plan, which it was announced the Cabinet would ‘put for- 
ward, but it went further. What Mr. Scanlen intended to propose, 
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was that the Colony should withdraw from the internal control of 
Basutoland and recall its magistrates, but should by the appoint- 
ment of a Resident retain the supervision of its external relation- 
ships, which was necessary for the maintenance of order on the 
borders of the Free State. What Mr. Hofmeyr’s opinion was, will 
appear from a speech, which he made on the 16th January at Stel- 
lenbosch :— ' 


“The Government, he understood, would propose to withdraw all the 
magistrates from the country, and simply leave a Resident to vindicate 
Colonial authority. He was at a loss to see, how a Resident could 
possibly succeed in such vindication. In fact he found, that an opinion 
prevailed in some quarters, that the chief instructions to the Resident, 
although not printed ones, would be to submit to being kicked in the 
morning and whipped at night, and to say nothing about it. He was 
against abandonment, as by the Convention of Aliwal the country was 
responsible to the Free State for the good order of the Basutoes, and 
the Imperial Government would be forced to set up a Crown Colony. 
Of course the administration would be costly, and they would be anxious 
to get a harbour, and would add considerable portions of the Transkei, 
and then cut out the Cape Colony’s trade with the Interior by impos- 
ing low import dues. And, further, the Imperial Government would 
get into trouble with the Free State, and their native policy would be 
objectionable to both the State and the Colony. Hence the matter 
should be made a South African one, and our Ministers ought to go to 
the British Government and claim the right to regulate the native 
question according to our own pleasure, and for that purpose, if 
necessary, to enter into alliances with other States and races in South 
Africa, and, if that right were granted, we could enter into an agree- 
ment with the Free State, and the Basutoes, hearing of such an agree- 
ment, would look upon the appointment of a Resident as a real proof, 
that the Colony had not abandoned their country, and might be disposed 
to obey him, in order to avoid a combined attack from the Cape and 
the Free State..... 

“In any case we must arrive at perfect clearness on the matter. We 
must learn once and for all, whether we may manage our mative affairs, 
according to our own pleasure, whether we may carry on our native 
wars in such a manner as we may deem fit, and whether we may enter 
into alliances with the Free State and other States and tribes in South 
Africa. For that purpose we must enter into a clear agreement, into a 
definite contract, and not be dependent upon the vaguely-expressed 
concessions of the Ministry of the day, which may to-morrow be super- 
seded by another Ministry, or which may subsequently give another 
meaning to its vaguely-expressed words. If we do not obtain such 
consent, we may as well throw the native tribes overboard. We shall be 
powerless to defend ourselves, and only because our liberty is fettered.”’ 


This then was the policy Mr. Hofmeyr put before the House 
when it met, and there were two circumstances, which weighed 
with him especially in determining on such a course of action. In 
the first place, he looked upon the Basuto difficulty as a means 
whereby good might be evolved out of evil, and by a joint native 
policy on the part of the States and Colonies, the way might be 
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prepared for that Union, which, though the ideal coe to have 
been so completely shattered, Mr, Hofmeyr still hoped, that the 
future had in store. 


As he said, the native question should be a South African one, 
and a policy, whereby either external elements were introduced to 
complicate the problem, or where each of the Governments pursued 
its own line without reference to the others, was one which could 
alone serve to estrange the various states from one another, and to 
postpone the realization of the ideal of Union. In the second 
place, there was involved the whole question of the treatment of 
the natives. And it was for this reason that Mr. Hofmeyr opposed 
the plan of abandonment, which the Opposition now put forward, 
as well as that of cession to the Imperial Government, which Mr. 
Scanlen subsequently proposed. For as he said clearly, and did 
not hesitate to point out, the former, no less than the latter, in- 
volved the introduction of the Imperial element in the settlement: 
of the native problem. 

Mr. Hofmeyr’s attitude on the native question was deter- 
mined by two considerations, the one in a sense a mere corol- 
lary to the other. In the first place he believed, that the native 
policy should be guided by the consideration, that the in- 
terests of the Colonists came first, in so far as was consonant 
with justice to the native races, and in the second place he believed, 
that the native question was one, which should be settled by the 
Colonists themselves, partly because the grant of Responsible 
Government had made this only reasonable, and partly because 
Imperial interference usually worked in the direction of the rejec- 
tion of the former principle. 


When Mr. Hofmeyr entered into political life, opinions pre- 
vailed, which would not meet with acceptance to-day. Successive 
Imperial ministries were compelled to bow to the sway of Exeter 
Hall, and Exeter Hall had decreed, that the Colonists were by 
nature harsh towards the natives, and that they could not be 
trusted with their Government. These men, to whom in effect the 
shaping of Imperial native policy was entrusted, started on the as- 
sumption, that the natives could never do wrong, that for instance, 
whenever there was a war, it had been brought about by the greed 
for land on the part of the Colonists, and that hence, even though 
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— 


such a war had really been occasioned by native aggression, the Colo- 
nists should not be allowed to compensate themselves for the losses 
they had sustained by taking a portion of the conquered territory. 
Exeter Hall, in fact, laid down the very excellent principle, that 
the natives had been committed to the Europeans as a sacred trust, 
and should be treated as children, but it proceeded to act on the 
assumption, that though children, they could never make a mistake, 
that in fact they were really the equals of the Colonists themselves, 
to whom their government had been committed. 


With an attitude such as this, it need hardly be said, Mr. 
Hofmeyr could not sympathize. As he once phrased it, he was 
against a mere policy of soft sawder, and starting from the assump- 
tion, that the natives were not as a class the equals of the Colo- 
nists, he proceeded to build up his system on that basis. Mr. R. 
P. Botha, when President of the Bond, once expressed the attitude 
very clearly :— 


“Our policy with regard to the natives has been much criticized. 
As far as we are concerned we wish to apportion to them impartial justice, 
yet, while we are not alone willing, but also anxious to take all measures, 
that may lead to such an issue, we also wish to express clearly our 
inability to treat these natives, as long as they remain in that state of 
barbarism, as our political and social equals. 


Here then is the germ of Mr. Hofmeyr’s native policy :— 
“ While the natives are in the position of children, let them be 
treated as such; and inv accordance as they make use of the privi- 
leges, which we place at their disposal, let us act towards them as 
the stage of their development demands. But as long as they are 
in that position, it would be criminal folly in everything to consult 
their wishes and follow their desires.’’ As he once put it in the 
“Zuid Afrikaan ’’ :— 


“But not alone must the Colonists pay heed to their self-preservation, 
but weakness towards the less-developed race on their part would be 
as culpable as in a father or a schoolmaster to his children, and the only 
way to produce a really satisfactory situation is, not to ask if the natives 
are opposed to this or that, but to examine how they are to be treated, 
so that eventually they and the Colonists may provide for one another’s 
needs. That anything of that kind becomes completely impossible, if 
the Colony gives over the contro] and allows the Native territories to be 
administered by the Imperial Government, which, however  well-inten- 
tioned, can only look on the natives either from a commercial point of 
view or from the standpoint of theoretical philanthropy, that we believe 
needs no proof.’* 
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We see then clearly, why Mr. Hofmeyr was opposed to any 
proposals, which would bring Downing Street as an element into 
South African native administration, and it was for this reason 
and for the sake of improving relations with the Free State, that 
he brought forward his proposals in the special session. He in- 
troduced them as an amendment to the motion of Mr. Uping- 
ton, the new leader of the Opposition, which was “that the 
course of action announced in the Ministerial statement rela- 
tive to the future Government of Basutoland is not calculated to 
promote the interests of the Colony.’’ Mr. Hofmeyr put forward 
his proposals in one of the best speeches of his career, but as he 
traversed much the same ground as at Stellenbosch, we refrain from 
quotation. In the words of a paper, which opposed his policy : 


“Mr. Hofmeyr’s contribution to yesterday’s debate was one of the 
very best performances to which a House, which has no cause to be 
ashamed of its history as a debating chamber, has ever listened. It was 
closely reasoned, clear-headed, full of evidence of close study and lofty 
in its appreciation of public interests. Those whose spokesman Mr. 
Hofmeyr has a right to be considered, have no reason to be ashamed of 
his idea of what patriotism demands of the inhabitants of South Africa. 
The contrast between Mr. Hofmeyr’s temperate exposition and the 
swashbuckler appeal of the new leader of the Opposition will stand out.’’ 


But for all that he failed to carry with him the approval of the 
House. For the Ministry, then apparently under the dominance 
of Mr. Saul Solomon and his followers, refused to accept his amend- 
ment; instead they expressed their approval of one of Mr. Vint- 
cent, which recommended the adoption of the Resident plan by 
itself. Nor did Mr. Hofmeyr even succeed in obtaining the sup- 
port of the whole of his immediate following, as several of them 
feared the possibility of a Government defeat, and by 50 votes to 12 
the amendment was rejected, that of Mr. Vintcent being carried 
by 34 to 27. In the minority were Mr. Hofmeyr and most of his 
supporters in the previous division, as they felt that they were 
logically compelled to vote thus on account of their attitude, which 
they had already taken up, though they did not thereby intend to 
signify any acceptance of the Opposition’s proposals for Disannexa- 
tion. 


It was not long before Mr. Hofmeyr’s warnings as to the in- 


evitable failure of the Resident plan proved only too true. The 
natives naturally construed the abandonment as a sign of weak- 
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ness and became more disaffected than ever. A mission of Messrs. 
Scanlen and Sauer to Basutoland proved to have no effect, and as 
a result of its failure, it was decided at the end of April to despatch 
Mr. Merriman to England to induce the Imperial Government to 
take over the country. 

Mr. Hofmeyr, however, not knowing the turn which events 
had taken, and probably not dreaming that the Government would 
so soon adopt, what had been practically the policy of their oppo- 
nents, did not relax his efforts to secure the success of his own pro- 
posals. At the end of April he left for Bloemfontein in order to 
probe the feeling of those in authority there, and if possible to 
secure their support. The Volksraad was just beginning its session, 
when he arrived at the Capital on the 9th May, and he lost no 
time in getting to work. But his mission was not asuccess. President 
Brand, it appears, was already acquainted with the new policy, which 
had been adopted by Mr. Scanlen, and refused to support Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s scheme. The result was, that though the Volksraad was 
not altogether unfriendly, it was quite impossible to obtain any 
definite assurance, in view of the new turn which events had taken. 
Before he left Bloemfontein, however, Mr. Hofmeyr was enter- 
tained at a dinner, and the speech, which he made on that occasion, 
is of sufficient importance as an exposition of his policy to demand 
more than a passing reference. 

After pointing out differences between the Colonists and the 
Freestiaters, he proceeded as follows :-— 


“To what is this great difference between the Africanders to the North 
and to the South of the Orange River to be ascribed? The answer to 
the riddle lies in this fact. To the North of the River there is a lively 
feeling, that Government and people are one, but to the South that 
feeling is either completely absent or very uncertain. In the Free 
State it is ovr Volksraad, our President, but in the Colony people 
speak by preference of the Parliament, the Governor. If it comes to 
the election of a Parliamentary representative (at any rate up till 
recently), then the influential Oom Piet and Oom Klaas felt that he 
ought not to offer himself as a candidate, because he could speak no 
English. If the Dutch farmer in the Colony is summoned to appear 
before the Court, then his case is taken in a language, which he does not 
understand, and then he repeatedly has to see acting as interpreter 
between the magistrate and himself a Kafir, who is far below him in 
society, but who now looks down on him, because he understands two 
languages against the farmer’s one. If he is called up to serve on 
commando, then he must serve under the command of a man, whom he 
has not elected, who does not know his language, who does not under- 
stand his character, andi who despises him. If he wins the victory, then 
he runs the risk of seeing a peace concluded, as a result of external 
interference, on conditions which he considers suicidal. 
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“Do you then want to know my policy? That policy consists of 
nothing else than a persistent striving to produce a change in this situa- 
tion. There is union between Government and people in the Free 
State, a similar union I wish to obtain in the Cape Colony. With the 
help of a number of true Africanders, both inside and outside of Parlia- 
ment, I have succeeded in taking one step in the direction of that 
union. The language of two-thirds of our Colonists, Dutch, is now no 
longer banished from our Parliament. I cherish the firm expectation 
that in the mext session further steps in that direction will be taken, 
in the direction of the use of Dutch in the Magistrates’ Courts and in 
the Civil Service. 

“Am I on that account against English? Yes, I have been thus 
represented. I have been exposed as a crafty diplomatist, whose striving 
it is, with the help of all kinds of sly dodges, to keep the Englishman 
and his language out of South Africa. JI must be mad if that were my 
aim! No, by the influx of the British Settlers of 1820, and the great 
immigration since that time, about a third of the Colonial white 
population has come to be English. I understand only too well that, 
even if the country became independent to-morrow, it would be 
impossible, yes, suicidal to drive away that third part. I know that, 
whatever the future of South Africa may be, the Knglish element will 
have to be tolerated next to the Dutch. And I am quite content with 
that. But what I say to my English fellow-Colonists is this—Do you 
love your language, we love ours; have you national prejudice, we too 
are not free from that; therefore grant us the same rights in language 
and nationality, as you ask for yourselves. Only when that demandi is 
granted, not with grumblings and complaints, but willingly and readily, 
then shall we see a reconciliation between the two elements in South 
Africa. This reconciliation and rapprochement is the foundation of my 
hopes. If I have an ideal for South Africa, then it is based on the 
condition of Switzerland, where one finds German, French and Italian 
Swiss, but where each is first and foremost a Swiss. May the day 
approach, when each will be here too first and foremost an Africander. 

“One hears talk of ‘Africa for the Africanders,’ stretching from the 
Cape to the Zambesi. For me, too, that idea contains something attrac- 
tive, something noble. I too wish to try to prepare the way thereto. 
But if I am asked if the time has yet arrived for it, then my answer is 
a blunt No. The conciliation between Dutch and English Africanders 
must precede it. There is already talk in England of letting South 
Africa go in_ peace and freedom. But unless our two great Huropean 
elements understand and respect one another in time, and combine to 
form a true South African nationality, then the day of the declaration 
of independence would see the birth of an external, but no internal 
union. With internal division, independence would be no blessing to 
the Cape Colony. My policy consists, therefore, just because I know, 
that the future will bring with it a Umited South Africa, of two parts, 
firstly, Equal rights for the English and Dutch Africander; secondly, 
The close linking together of the Dutch and English Africander. In 
that sense I too strive for a United South Africa, I too call out ‘Africa 
for the Africanders.’ ”’ 


The Cape Parliament opened its session on the 27th June, and 
once again the Basuto question gave the dominant note to its 
deliberations. The Ministry immediately placed before the House 
its new policy, and the opposing forces were soon marshalled for 
the attack. Mr. Hofmeyr was first in the field. He himself could 
not but feel, that the policy of the Government was a mistake. 
Not alone did he believe, that the introduction of the Imperial 
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element was calculated to produce dangerous complications, but he 
thought, that if South Africa was to become a nation, it must 
be prepared to face the native difficulty, and not retreat from it. 
Accordingly in the “ Zuid Afrikaan’’ he had not refrained from 
expressing his disapproval of the Ministerial policy; in fact the 
paper had come to be all but an Opposition organ ; and at the Rich- 
mond Congress he had supported the passage of a resolution, which 
expressed disapproval of this policy, and was looked upon as a 
declaration of war from the Africander party. Strengthened by 
this, Mr. Hofmeyr did not now hesitate to eome forward to the 
attack. 


On the 13th July, he moved, that before the Government 
policy was carried out, there should be an appeal to the constitu- 
encies. This motion placed Mr. Scanlen in a position of obvious 
difficulty. His frequent changes of policy clearly made an ex- 
pression of feeling on the part of the country necessary, but 
he feared to risk an election, and so he resolved to brazen it out. 
Luckily for the Cabinet, the Opposition decided not to vote for the 
motion, and by 43 votes to 21 it was defeated. The figures show, 
that Mr. Hofmeyr had now won over to his way of thinking a large 
number of those, who had in the previous session feared to stand 


at his side. 


After the defeat of this motion, Mr. Upington moved a resolu- 
tion, in which the abandonment was approved of, but the cession 
to the Imperial authorities was condemned. In favour of this 
Mr. Hofmeyr once again spoke strongly, declaring that the estab- 
lishment of a Crown Colony must inevitably lead to ill-feeling and 
unpleasantness, but this motion, too, was defeated by 37 to 27, and 
the second reading of the Disannexation Bill was carried immedi- 
ately after by 36 to 28. The composition of the minority is worth 
noting. Two-thirds of the Dutch-speaking members followed Mr. 
Hofmeyr ; the rest, in whom distrust of Mr. Sprigg and his former 
colleagues died hard, refused to vote against the Scanlen Cabinet. 
But even so the Ministry would have been defeated, were it not 
that it obtained the support of fully a half of the regular Opposi- 
tion, who voted with them because they desired the increase of 
Imperial influence in South Africa to counteract the rising power 
of the Dutch party. 
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This debate, however, marked what was to al] intents and 
purposes a coalition between Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Upington, a 
member of the Ministry, which just a little more than two years 
before he had helped to turn out. And after all the reason is not 
far to seek. Parties were then in a very fluid state. The re- 
markable freedom, with which Ministry and Opposition adopted a 
new policy, or even annexed that of their opponents, will show 
that there were no very definite lines of cleavage. And the funda- 
mental issue had changed completely since 1881. Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
opposition to the Sprigg Government is not to be traced to its 
native policy ; he had indeed opposed the way, in which that policy 
was carried out, but he never attacked it on principle; what really 
determined his attitude, was the Transvaal question. To secure 
the rights of the Republic it was necessary to reject the Confedera- 
tion proposals, and to reject the Confederation proposals it was 
necessary to oppose Mr. Sprigg; and it was this circumstance, 
added to the fact that Mr. Sprigg, unlike Messrs. Solomon and 
Merriman, never expressed disapproval of British Transvaal policy, 
that determined Mr. Hofmeyr’s attitude. But now the issue had 
undergone a complete transformation. It was now a question of 
native policy, and on this point the Sprigg Cabinet had, however 
faulty in detail, been more or less sound in principle; what was 
more, Mr. Upington and Mr. Sprigg were prepared to express their 
adhesion to Mr. Hofmeyr’s principles of No external interference 
and Colonial interests first. It was therefore not unnatural, that 
the coalition should have been brought about. It was not indeed 
as yet altogether complete, as was shown by the fact, that Mr. 
Hofmeyr did not support the attacks of the Opposition on the 
Government’s financial policy. 


But Mr. Scanlen was apparently riding for a fall, and when, 
after the House had broken up, it was announced, that he was in 
favour of the cession of the Transkei to the Imperial Government, 
and that this would be made an issue at the general election, it 
soon became apparent, that all possibility of Mr. Hofmeyr support- 
ing him was at an end, and during the campaign it became more 
and more obvious, that co-operation between him and Mr. Uping- 
ton was a fact to be reckoned with. 


‘ 
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POLITICAL, AND PARLIAMENTARY ACTIVITIES. 


SECON PRPERIOD: 
hie teenie Or LHe HOUSE: 
(1884 - 1889. ) 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE UPINGTON CABINET AND THE BECHUANALAND 
QUESTION (1884-5). 


The Parliament, which ended with the session of 1883, was an 
eventful one in the history of Colonial legislative institutions. The 
years, in which it administered the affairs of the country, were 
years, in which South African history was made rapidly, years in 
which both within and without the Colonial boundaries there were 


wars and rumours of wars, and when the administration of the 


State came to be a matter of surpassing difficulty. There has 
perhaps rarely been a Parliament, which has been to such an 
extent characterized by fierce and prolonged debates. In each 


session the position of the Government was strenuously attacked, 
and the eloquence of members was given full scope and free course. 
Those were the days, when Cape Parliamentary oratory was stall 
in its golden period, when a speaker would feel no compunction 
in introducing a classical quotation or an illuminating metaphor, 
_ when Mr. Merriman and Mr. Upington, whose eloquence was in 
no way unworthy of the country, which produced a Flood and a 
Grattan, used to delight the House, as they hurled at one another 
the shafts of flashing epigram and pungent wit. 


And yet, though as a speaker he possessed none of the bril- 
liance of his rivals, it was to Mr. Hofmeyr, to whom the critic 
would instinctively turn as the man of the Parliament, the most 
distinctively original and forceful spirit of its later years, and the 
only leader, who wielded any influence due solely to his personal 
power as an organizer and his definiteness of view upon public 
questions. But though Mr. Hofmeyr was the man of the Par- 
liament, he was as yet hardly the leader of the House. Though 
he perhaps more than others had been responsible for the de- 
feat of Mr. Sprigg, yet he could hardly be said to have suc- 
ceeded Mr. Solomon in his role of the Colonial Warwick. The 
years 1879—1883 had been merely preparatory; for leadership 
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it is necessary to have a party to lead, and it was during those 
years, that Mr. Hofmeyr had, as we have seen, tightened his hold 
on the majority of the Africander members. Up to the time of his 
entry into the House they had been a disjointed body, but now he 
had got them to rally round his standard, and at the same time 
he had developed the voting power of the country in such a way, 
as would ensure him in the next Parliament a following, strong 
enough to hold a dominant position. Hence, though in the session 
of 1883 Mr. Hofmeyr was at the head of a more or less compact. 
body of 20 supporters, it did not prove to have the strength to give 
him the determining voice, and it was left for the election of 1883-4 
to provide him with a party, which was powerful enough to guide 
the policy of the House. 


- The elections for the Legislative Council took place at the end 
of the year 1883, while those for the Assembly were held at the 
beginning of the following year, and in both cases the Ministry 
sustained a crushing defeat, mainly on the issue of their policy of 
the cession of the Transkei. In the Council, where they had always. 
been in the minority, their position was made yet more unfavour- 
able, while in the Assembly it was estimated, that there were only 
20 members in a House of 74, on whom they could count on all 
questions, and their position was made yet more difficult by two 
other facts in connection with the elections. The first of these was 
that the contest marked the final coalition between Mr. Hofmeyr 
and Mr. Sprigg. In the speech, in which he opened the campaign, 
Mr. Upington practically took over Mr. Hofmeyr’s Basutoland 
policy, while the subsequent utterances of the leaders of the party 
went to show that, save on the question of the Excise, there was no 
essential difference between them and the Africander leader, and 
this fact the “ Zuid Afrikaan’’ was not slow to point out. In the 
reply of Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Myburgh to their requisition from 
the electors of Stellenbosch, the attitude, which Mr. Hofmeyr in- 
tended to take up in the next session, is made perfectly clear, if 
one reads it in the light of future events. The reply says :— 


‘““In the consideration of measures, that are brought before Parlia-° 
ment, we shall not allow ourselves to be guided by the question, ° Who 
proposes them?’ but rather by the merits and demerits of thesmeasures 
themselves ; but if it appears that the men, who are at the helm of state, 
follow a policy, that would be destructive to the country, then we shall 
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not allow ourselves to be deterred by the question, ‘ Who are to succeed 
them?’ from voting for a vote of No Confidence. 

‘Tn the native question we shall aim at justice towards the natives, 
but the self-dependence of the Colony shall ever be our motto. Con- 
sidering the cession of the Transkei as in disagreement with that self- 
dependence, and in the end detrimental even from the financial view: 
point, we shall oppose it as strongly as possible.” 

Of course the meaning of all this is, that Mr. Hofmeyr in- 
tended to oppose the Government, on what was to be its principal 
measure, and was prepared to accept Messrs. Upington and Sprigg 


as their successors, if the need should arise. 


The second circumstance, which made the position of the Minis- 
ters untenable, was the strength of Mr. Hofmeyr’s following in 
the new House. The Bond did its work well at the elections. In 
the old Assembly the Dutch-speaking element of the population 
had only provided about 25 members, in the new there were 10 
more, and further, while Mr. Hofmeyr had in the old House had 
an immediate following never larger than 20, in the new his sup- 
porters numbered about 33 on the majority of questions. Hence 
it was clear, that with the help of only 5 or 6 Opposition members 
he would at any time be able to turn the scale, and compel Mr. 
Scanlen to resign. 

Tt is quite possible, that Mr. Hofmeyr’s following might have 
been even larger, were it’ not, that he was unable to take any per- 
sonal part in the political campaign. He himself was elected un- 
opposed at Stellenbosch, and beyond a review of the previous ses- 
sion’s activities he did very little to secure the victory for his 


party. 
In the hurry and rush of political activity, we have 
neglected to notice the private side of his life. It was during 


one of the most strenuous periods of even his busy life, 
that on 17th ‘August, 1880, Mr. Hofmeyr was married 
to Miss Alida Brink Hendriksz, of Somerset West. The 
two families had long been connected by the bonds of closest 
intimacy, husband and wife had been friends since childhood, and, 
as they grew older, the friendship by degrees ripened into love. 
One interesting relic of those days survives: a book with the title, 
“What men have said about women,’’ which Mr. Hofmeyr gave to 
his future wife on the 25th December, 1869; but it was not till 
eleven years had passed, that they were married. 
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Mrs. Hofmeyr was one of the women, of whom South Africa 
has every reason to be proud. She had spent her early years on 
a farm, and had there been trained in all that pertains to the man- 
agement of a home, and yet when introduced into the highest 
circles, with the inborn adaptability and grace of so many of our 
South African women, she showed, that here too she was in her 
right place. But what chiefly impressed those who came into 
contact with her, was that true kindness and heartiness, which 
characterized her whole being. What need then to say, that Mr. 
Hofmeyr loved her tenderly? Now, just at the beginning of the 
election campaign, she fell dangerously ill. At first all hopes of 
recovery appeared remote, but a slight operation brought relief, 
strength began to return, and Mr. Hofmeyr could write to her 
sister, ““She is still weak, but thank God, I believe she is out of 
immediate danger. Yesterday was the most miserable day I have 
spent, but to-day I am a different man.’’ But the recovery was 
only temporary, and at half-past ten on Wednesday, 12th Decem- 
ber, through sheer exhaustion, she glided gently away into her last 
sleep. 


“They thought her dying, when she slept, 


And sleeping, when she died.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr watched at her bedside tall the end with loving 
care, and one may still see to-day the diary of the day of her death, 
where in his own hand is recorded all that took place on that day. 
At 9 p.m. we have the simple entry, “ Prayed with her,’’ and at 
10.20 * Death. Gods wil geschiede.’’ (God’s will be done.) 


Mrs. Hofmeyr left no children; and so her husband decided 
to sell the house at the foot of Orange Street, in which he had 
lived since his marriage, and return to the old home at Welge- 
meend. For a time he withdrew himself completely from politics, 
the editorship of the “ Zuid Afrikaan’’ was definitely abandoned, 
but to retire permanently from public life soon appeared to be 
impossible, and the beginning of the the session of 1884 found him 
again at his post. 


When Parliament assembled on the 22nd May, most people 
expected, that the Ministry’s tenure of office would not be pro- 
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longed, but there were few who anticipated the manner in which 
the defeat would be administered. The cession of the Transkei 
would, it was expected, be the main subject to be submitted to the 
House, and it was believed, that Mr. Scanlen would be defeated 
on that point, but had any one suggested, that the Cabinet would 
go out ou the question of the Phylloxera, the idea would have been 
dismissed as ridiculous in the extreme. And yet that was just 
what happened. 


The wine-farmers at the Cape had long been fearing the irrup- 
tion of the dreaded Phylloxera into their vineyards. As early as 
1880 Mr. Hofmeyr had, both inside Parliament and out, drawn 
attention to the danger, and as a result the Government of the day 
issued a Proclamation, Nc. 51 of 1880, whereby the importation 
of all plants, etc., was prohibited, and by this means the disease 
had hitherto been kept out of the Colony. But on the 2nd March, 
1884, by another Proclamation, No. 81 of that year, the prohibi- 
tion was modified, the restriction being limited to grape vines and 
vine cuttings. Against this the wine-farmers protested, and a 
powerful deputation, with Mr. Hofmeyr at its head, visited the 
Premier ; but Mr. Scanlen was cbdurate. Hence within a few days 
of the opening of the session, on May 6th, Mr. Myburgh moved a 
resolution condemning the Proclamation. There was a short de- 
bate, Mr. Scanlen declared himself prepared to suspend the opera- 
tion of the Proclamation so as to allow the matter to be investigated, 
but by 47 votes to 10 the resolution was carried, the minority con- 
sisting of the Ministers themselves, Messrs. Scanlen, Merriman, 
Sauer, Rhodes and Leonard,* together with Messrs. Hill, Jones, 
Stigant, Innes and Lewis. Mr. Scanlen immediately moved the 
adjournment of the House, and within two hours he had placed 
his resignation in the hands of the Governor. 

Such was the inglorious ending of the Scanlen Administration. 
As Mr, (later Sir Jacobus) de Wet declared in the House, “the 
Government was kicked out by a louse’’ or (as he phrased it when 
the Speaker objected to this statement) it “was turned out over 
a bug,’ and it is not easy to comprehend the full import of 


* Mr. Leonard had come into the Ministry in July, 1882, when Mr. 
Molteno retired, and Mr. Rhodes in March, 1884, after Mr. Hutton had 
been defeated in the Assembly as well as the Council elections. 
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Mr. Scanlen’s action. No one looked upon the Phylloxera motion 
as a vote of No Confidence; the very choice of Mr. Myburgh as 
mover of the resolution was sufficient to reassure those, who feared 
it might be so, and hence it is, that we find declared supporters 
of the Government’s policy, such as Messrs. Manuel, Goldschmidt 
and Vintcent, voting against it, on what they believed was a mere 
trifling matter of routine; the real fight, it was anticipated, would 
come on the motion, which the Government had set on the paper 
in favour of the union of the Transkei. 


At the time various explanations were offered for Mr. 
Scanlen’s action. We are told for instance, ‘“‘that Mr. 
Scanlen’s patriotic feeling has not on this occasion proved 
stronger than his fancied injured amour propre,’ or that 
“Mr. Scanlen made a mistake, obstinately clung to it, when 
it was evident that it was a mistake, and converted it arbi- 
trarily into a Cabinet question, when he should have given way.”’ 
But neither of these statements seems adequately to explain all the 
circumstances, and on the whole one is tempted to believe, that 
the Ministers had a definite policy in resigning on the Phylloxera 
question. That they would be defeated on the matter of the Trans- 
kei, they were convinced, and hence they only anticipated matters 
by going out on a comparatively unimportant question, and at 
the same time they avoided the odium, which would have clung to 
themselves as a result of their support of an unpopular cause. As 
Mr. Rhodes put it, ““ We retired on a bug, but its nasty legs covered 
the whole Transkeian map.’’ At the same time the financial 
situation was serious, the position of parties was complicated, it was 
not yet clear, whether a Hofmeyr-Upington coalition could stand 
any strain; and hence they believed, that if they threw the burden 
of carrying on the Government of the country on to the shoulders 
of another Ministry, it would prove to be a task more difficult than 
could be accomplished, and as a result they would find themselves 
in office again before the end of the year. But the scheme did not 
work, for the simple reason, that Mr. Hofmeyr refused to be led 
into the trap. Had he agreed to form a Ministry of his own, the 
ruse might well have been successful: as it was, it was his indepen- 


dent and external support, which ensured the safety of the Uping- 
ton Cabinet. 
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Mr. Scanlen submitted his resignation on the 6th May, and 

the next day Sir Hercules Robinson sent for Mr. Hofmeyr, as pos- 
sessing the strongest following in the House, to form an administra- 
tion. Some time before the Governor had suggested to him, that he 
might soon be called upon to assume the reins of office. In reply, 
he stated, that he could not comply with the request, as his doing 
so might prove a curse to the country. Sir Hercules asked the 
reason, and Mr. Hofmeyr’s answer was characteristic: ‘“ Because if 
I formed a Ministry, my opponents would raise the racial issue, 


2 


and I hate racial issues.’ 


When summoned, Mr. Hofmeyr did not immediately 
refuse to take office. He asked for time to be allowed to consider 
the matter and consult his friends. That same afternoon, how- 
ever, he informed the Governor, that mainly for personal reasons 
he was compelled to refuse the honour, and he suggested, that Mr. 
Upington should be summoned in his stead. On the 8th a meeting 
of Bond supporters, at which 38 were present, was held, Mr.’ 
Upington was unanimously elected as leader, and thereupon the 
Governor entrusted to him the task of forming the new Administra- 
tion. Cabinet-building took some time, but eventually it was an- 
nounced that the new Government would consist of the following : 
Mr. T. Upington, Prime Minister and Attorney-General, Mr. J. 
G. Sprigg, Treasurer-General, Mr. Jonathan Ayliff, Colonial Secre- 
tary, Hon. Col. Schermbrucker, Commissioner, and Mr. J. A. de 
Wet, Secretary for Native Affairs. 


The composition of the Cabinet had proved a difficult 
task. The Bond members still continued to cherish a suspicion 
as to the sincerity of the professions of Mr. Sprigg. Some 
remarks, which he had made in 1881, impugning the loyalty 
of the Dutch Africanders, were continually being quoted against 
him, and the memory of Excise, Basuto war and Transvaal 
Annexation died aard, but Mr. Upington, feeling that it would be 
impossible to carry on the Government with his former colleague 
left to join the ranks of the Opposition, refused to form a Cabinet, 
if he were excluded ; in exchange for this concession, he consented 
to the appointment of Colonel Schermbrucker, who had come out as 
a strong champion of Colonial interests, as Commissioner instead of 


Mr. Laing. 
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The action of Mr. Hofmeyr in refusing to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of office has often been criticized. Power, it is said, should 
never be allowed to go without responsibility, and Mr. Hofmeyr was 
guilty of a transgression of this rule. This is no doubt well enough 
in theory, but in practice one must sometimes hesitate to give it 
appheation. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s personal reasons have often been mockingly re- 
ferred to by his opponents, but the fact remains, that the state 
of his health was such as to preclude his acceptance of Ministerial 
responsibility. Some years before he had followed up a long walk 
by sitting for some time in a cold bath, and as a result he had come 
to be affected by a painful bladder complaint, which never left him. 
Worry of any kind aggravated the trouble, and the fact, that 
twelve months later he was compelled to go on a trip to Europe 
in search of health, and to miss a session, in which the position of 
the Ministry was seriously threatened, is sufficient to show, that he 
would not have been justified in accepting office. But what was 
more, on grounds of policy, Mr. Hofmeyr’s action was certainly 
correct. Had he tried either to form a Dutch Africander Ministry, 
or even to place himself at the head of one drawn from both ele- 
ments, the only result would have been, that he would have had 
a weak and even inefficient Cabinet ; his own followers had not yet 
received the political education to make them fit for office, very few 
of the leading men of the House would have joined such a Minis- 
try, and it was almost certain, that he would in this way have 
called into existence a system of racial parties. The agitation, 
which was aroused by Mr. Upington’s actions in the case of 
Bechuanaland, is in itself sufficient to show, what might have been 
expected, had Mr. Hofmeyr been in Mr. Upington’s place. 


And instead of finding fault with any lapse from strict etiquette 
in his political method, the country should feel grateful to Mr. 
Hofmeyr for having in this way held back the racial struggle, and 
thus attempted to bring together the two races. If there are 
occasions, when the sense of pride of Cabinets must bow to the 
good of the country, there are also occasions, when constitutional 


etiquette must similarly yield, and of such occasions this was cer- 
tainly one. 
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On the 16th May the new Cabinet met the House, and Mr. 
Upington made a statement of policy which, carrying as it did the 
approval of Mr. Hofmeyr, deserves to be set down here :— 


_ “In the first place,” he declared, ‘‘ the retrocession of Colonial ter- 
ritory is considered to be inadvisable, except under very special circum- 
stances, which do not appear to us to exist at present. We think, that. 
the Colony should now assume a definite control of those dependencies 
on our border, over which we have hitherto been in the anomalous posi- 
tion of practically exercising government without the authority of any 
Act of the Legislature. In order to carry this view into effect, it is 
our intention to lay before Parliament proposals for the annexation of 
these territories. Mr. Speaker, with the strongest feeling of loyalty to the 
Orown,and the warmest desire to maintain our connection with the great 
and free Empire of which we form a part, we consider that the Colony 
should have secured to it the full benefits of Responsible Government, 
and we have undertaken office upon the distinct understanding amongst 
ourselves, that nothing shall ever be done during our time, which will 
in the slightest degree lessen the liberties of the people of this Colony. 
We further think, that the Responsible Ministry of this Colony should 
be permitted to manage the affairs of the Colony without interference 
—interference, which may be dictated by political considerations in the 
Imperial Parliament, or by pressure bronght to bear upon political par- 
ties elsewhere by irresponsible bodies or individuals. In taking up this: 
position we are in no wise laying down anything like a rule, that Her 
Majesty’s Imperial Government have no right to exercise any control 
in the affairs of this Colony; we are simply asserting the right, which 
I maintain the Responsible Government of this country ought to have, 
to manage the internal affairs of the Colony free from external con-- 


“The course of my Administration in reference to native affairs is 
this:—To treat the natives with the greatest justice and the greatest 
kindness, to endeavour to lead them up to a lite of order, of industry, 
and peace; to prevent them for the future from being a burthen on 
the resources of this Colony by an expenditure upon war, and by the cost 
of government, which is not repaid to us. At the same time it must be 
clearly understood, though we are determined to treat the natives 
with the greatest kindness and the greatest justice, that they on their 
part are bound to obey the law, and we are determined to see, that the 
law is upheld, and not set at defiance by any body of men.” 

Such were the principles, with which Mr. Upington’s Cabinet 
entered upon office, and as it was the Bechuanaland question, that 
seemed especially to demand their application, that matter claims 


prior attention. 


When Moselikatse with his Zulu hordes burst over the Drakens- 
berg and pursued his way Northwards, he compelled all the tribes 
whom he met in his victorious career to fly before him. Among 
them were the Baralongs, one section of whom under Moroko set- 
tled at Thaba ’Nchu within the Free State, where their descendants 
still dwell to-day, while another found refuge, in what later came 
to be known as the South African Republic. When some years 
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later the emigrant farmers from the South came into the land, it 
was by the help of these Baralongs, that they eventually secured the 
victory over. the Matabele chieftain, and as a reward for their 
services they were given the country later known as Bechuanaland. 
Subsequently there settled in the Southern part of the same land 
another tribe, the Batlapins, who were at first their subjects, but 
were later recognized as an independent people. 


We have seen, how these tribes were concerned in the difficulties, 
which culminated in the Keate Award, and they, too, were connected 
with the troubles, which almost involved South Africain a second 
Transvaal war. To determine the rights. and wrongs of native disputes 
is an impossible task ; the fact remains, that soon after the signing 
of the London Convention, there started a contest between Montsioa 
and Moshette, rival claimants for the paramountcy of the Bara- 
longs, and at the same time one between Mankoroane, chief of the 
Batlapins, and Massouw, a Koranna headman, whom he claimed as 
one of his subjects. All these chiefs, be it moped possessed lands, 
which by the Convention of London had been placed outside the 
South Western boundary of the Transvaal. In both contests, and 
on both sides, the native chiefs employed white volunteers, enticing 
them to their service by the promise of grants of land in the terri- 
tory of their rivals. Montsioa, it is almost certain, was the first 
to use these men in his contest with Moshette, recruiting them 
chiefly from the motley confluence of people, who had made their 
homes in Griqualand West, but his rival did not hesitate to follow 
his example; advertisements were published in the Transvaal 
papers, and a considerable body of men flocked to the standard of 
the native chief. The Transvaal Government stationed patrols on 
its border to prevent its burghers from taking part in the campaign, 
but there was nothing in the State to correspond to a Foreign En- 
listment Act, and large bodies of men made their way across the 
line, to take part in the war. In the Southern war the same thing 
happened. Who was the first to employ volunteers here, is not sc 
certain, but in any case a considerable number of Europeans flocked 
thither to take part in the struggle. 


Montsioa and Mankoroane, whose territory lay furthest from 
the Republic, and whose volunteers, fewer in number, were drawn 
mainly from the Diamond Fields, were unsuccessful in the cam- 


paign, and in both cases the two bodies of volunteers, who had 
fought on opposite sides, now banded together, and forced the de- 
feated chiefs to give them grants of land. In the South a treaty 
was signed in August, 1882, asia result of which, and of subsequent 
aggressions, pretty well the whole of Mankoroane’s arable land was 
taken away from him, and soon after the Republic of Stellaland 
was proclaimed, with Vryburg as its capital. Its constitution was 
based on that of the Transvaal, and it had an Administrator in 
the person of Mr. Gerrit J. van Niekerk, a Transvaler, resident in 
the district of Hart River. 


In the North, too, a treaty was signed through the mediation 
of a Transvaal Commandant, this time on 24th October, 1882, and’ 
as a result the volunteers acquired a large tract of land, which 
they too proceeded to form into a Republic with the Scriptural 
title of the Land of Goshen. Of this State Mr. N. C. Gey van 
Pittius, an ex-member of the Transvaal Volksraad, but a Colonial 
of the district of Beaufort, was Administrator. Soon after, at- 
tempts were made to unite the two Republics under the title of 
the United States of Stellaland, a draft constitution was drawn 
up, but van Pittius was opposed to the scheme, and it came to no- 
thing. 

These events had been happening practically unnoticed both 
in England and the Colony. Repeated appeals to the Imperial 
Government for assistance on the part of Montsioa and Manko- 
roane had been passed over in silence,* and beyond occasional re- 
ferences to the disturbed state of the Northern Border, there was 
little comment in the Cape Colony. 


It was Mr. Rhodes, who first brought the matter prominently 
under public attention. Cecil Rhodes’s vast schemes did not merely 
present themselves to him at a late stage of development; long 
before he entered the Colonial Parliament, he had already begun 
to dream of British expansion, and it is recalled, how one day the 
young Englishman was found gazing at the map of Africa, and as 


*On the 27th February, 18838, for instance, the Imperial Govern- 
ment replied to Montsioa’s request for protection, ‘that no action on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government was possible, and that Montsioa 
had better make the best terms he could with his victorious enemies. 
(Imp. Papers, C. 3686, page 31.) 


a 
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he passed his hand over the country to the South of the Zambesi, 
he declared to a friend :—‘ All that British—that is my aim.’’ 


And as Cecil Rhodes glanced Northwards, he was convinced, 
that if the line of British development was to be kept open, it was 
a fatal policy to allow the country to the North of the Vaal to pass 
into other hands. In the session of 1882 he first brought the 
matter up, securing the appointment of a Commission to settle the 
Northern borders of the Colony, and it was while on this service, 
that he made strenuous efforts to persuade Mr. Scanlen to consent 
to the declaration of the two Republics as Colonial territory. It 
was of the highest mmportance, he repeatedly pointed out to the 
Premier, to secure the trade route to the Interior, for if the Colony 
did not step in, the Transvaal would, and by its restrictive tarifis 
would shift the centre of northern development from Kimberley 
to Pretoria, and eventually make that State the dominant power 
in the country immediately South of the Zambesi. Mr. Scanlen 
was sympathetic, but dilatory, and he could get no further than 
to move, when Parliament met, that in view of its interests on the 
Northern border, it was desirable, that the Colonial Government 
should be represented on the occasion of the visit of the Transvaal 
deputation to England. To this Mr. Rhodes moved an amendment 
in favour of the appointment of a Resident with Mankoroane, and 
for the first time really put before the House the schemes of North- 
ern expansion, which were then so prominently in his mind. 


The debate also called forth a speech from Mr. Hofmeyr, who 
took up a different attitude. If ome carefully examines the 
accounts of the struggles between the native chiefs, it is diffi- 
cult not to see the workings of Transvaal influence behind 
it all. Over and over agaim the reckless assumption has 
been made, that the whole trouble was promoted by the Trans- 
vaal Government, just for the purpose of extending the terri- 
tory of the Republic towards the West, but the facts certainly do 
not justify one in going further than to say, that there were certain 
prominent Transvalers egging on the chiefs, and countenancing the 
actions of the volunteers, while the Government at Pretoria, though 
hardly directly responsible for their deeds, looked with friendly 
eyes on any step, which might lead to an advancement of thie West- 
ern boundary. It was in support of this desire, that Mr. Hofmeyr 
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came forward. Though he did not directly say so, it is easy to see, 
that he believed the solution of the Bechuanaland difficulty, for 
the creation of two new independent States in a position of strate- 
gic importance certainly was a difficulty, was for the Transvaal 
Government to assume control. 

Mr. Hofmeyr was not blind to the importance of the trade 
route, though the trade at that time did consist of little else but arms 
and ammunition, and he saw as clearly as Mr. Rhodes did, that 
the development of South Africa was to be to the North. 
Where the two differed, was that Mr. Rhodes believed, 
that this development must proceed under the British flag, where- 
as Mr. Hofmeyr felt, that the flag question was immaterial, as ulti- 
mately the day must come, when South Africa was to be one and 
indivisible, and that in the meanwhile the proper policy was for 
the Colony, and the Transvaal to advance in friendly co-operation 
in the march to the Zambesi. Of course Mr. Hofmeyr’s action is 
liable to misrepresentation ; but it should be clearly noted, that his 
policy was not guided by a desire to weaken the British and streng- 
then the Republican element; it was rather to avoid the obstacles 
to the final solution of the native problem, which was threatened 
by the introduction of the Imperial element in the country North 
of the Vaal. Mr. Rhodes saw this too, and as he declared in the 
session of 1884, he held that the Imperial factor must be eliminated ; 
but he believed that the Colony could advance Northward alone, 
while Mr. Hofmeyr quite rightly maintained, that such was under 
the circumstances then prevailing not only inadvisable, but alto- 
gether impossible. But that he clearly appreciated the importance 
of the trade route, is shown by the fact, that he proposed to add 
to the motion of Mr. Scanlen a provision to the effect, that the sole 
and only object of a Colonial deputation would be to arrive at such 
a friendly arrangement with the Transvaal, as to insure free and 
undisturbed passage through the Transvaal and other neighbouring 
territories of all except contraband goods from the Colony to the 
interior. The session closed, however, without anything being 
done, and the next scene in the drama was played at London. 


When the Convention of London had been presented to the 
Volksraad for signature, there was a good deal of demur, and it 
was only with difficulty, that it was persuaded to ratify the docu- 
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ment. But the men of the Republic continued to hope for an 
improvement in their position. As Mr. Kruger graphically put 
it, they felt like a man, whose clothing had been taken away from 
him, and then restored, but without his watchor his purse. First Dr. 
Jorissen was sent to England, and then in August of 1883 Messrs. 
P. Kruger, S. J. du Toit and N. Smit were delegated to interview 
the Colonial Secretary, Lord Derby. There were three points in 
particular, which the delegates wished to lay before the Imperial 
Government: the financial obligations of the State, the question of 
its relationship to England, and the extension of Republican terri- 
tory over Bechuanaland. They found Lord Derby in a particularly 
compliant mood, and scored an almost complete success. It was 
only on the question of Bechuanaland, that their wishes were not 
met. They received indeed a large accession of territory, but 
thanks to the exertions of Sir Hercules Robinson, the larger 
part of the two Republics of Stellaland and Goshen remained out- 
side the borders of the State, and thus the trade route was saved 
to the British. 


But by its action in refusing to allow the Republic 
to include the two small States in its boundaries, the Imperial 
Government brought upon itself the responsibility of itself provid- 
ing for the Government; Mr. Scanlen, who was then in England, 
while refusing to undertake, that the Colony would annex Bechu- 
analand, offered to assist the Imperial authorities in its administra- 
tion, and accordingly the Rev. John Mackenzie, who had for many 
years laboured with success as a missionary among the natives of 
those parts, was despatched as Deputy Commissioner to establish 
British rule, and to carry into operation a system of Territorial 
Government, which he had devised. 


The appointment of Mr. Mackenzie was the first mis- 
take in Imperial policy. He was a man who had _ in- 
deed done much for the cause of civilization in South 
Africa, and who for his work in the mission field was deserving of 
all praise. Furthermore, he had in many ways rendered yeoman 
service to the Colonists, both English and Dutch-speaking, by clear- 
Ing away many misapprehensions that had existed concerning them. 
But two-sided development, while always difficult, is particularly 
so for a missionary in a country like South Africa; it was Mr. 
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Mackenzie’s misfortune to believe, that it was his duty to come for- 
ward as a politician as well as a preacher of the Gospel, and it was 
yet more his misfortune, that Sir Hercules Robinson should have 
selected him for a task, for which he was eminently unfitted. 
For Mr. Mackenzie had already in the matter of Bechuanaland 
taken up a strongly partizan line; what was more, he had on 
occasion expressed limself in such a way as to show, that he cher- 
ished strong suspicions against the Transvaal and all its works. 
And yet this was the man, who was asked to deal with Boers, who 
knew already, that he held the strongest opinions against them, 
and was in favour of a native policy, which they felt was unpractical 
and inexpedient. Well might a paper of the day compare the ap- 
pointment to that of a Roman Catholic Nationalist priest as chief 
official of one of the Orange districts of Ireland. 


What wonder then, that Mr. Mackenzie’s term of office was not 
a success. In the case of Stellaland, it is true, he eventually se- 
cured the acceptance of the British flag, though the wishes of the 
inhabitants still continued to turn in the direction of annexation 
to the Cape Colony, but the distrust, which his previous record had 
inspired against him, died hard, and his somewhat devious policy 
on the land question tended to keep it alive. In the case of the 
land of Goshen, he was even less successful. Encouraged appa- 
rently by the expectation of his arrival, Montsioa ventured to make 
an attack on the Goshenites, the main body of whom were concen- 
trated at a place on the Transvaal Border, known as Rooi Grond. 
The result was a series of raids and counter-raids, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie could not even get the volunteers to listen to his representa- 
tions. 


By the end of July the misgivings, which had been entertained 
as to the advisability of the appointment of Mr. Mackenzie, began 
to appear to have been only too well-founded. The High Com- 
missioner himself was displeased at the actions of his nominee, and 
was hence perfectly receptive to the representations of Mr. Hofmeyr 
and Mr. Upington, who urged that he should be removed. But 
in appointing a successor Sir Hercules Robinson committed a seri- 
ous technical blunder, for without consulting the Colonial Ministers, 
he nominated for this important post Mr. Rhodes, a man who 
had been a member of the Cabinet, which they had just succeeded 
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in turning out. Technically the High Commissioner was certainly 
in the wrong; in fact, throughout the whole question, we find him 
frequently acting in direct opposition to his Colonial Ministers ;* 
but Mr. Rhodes was far more suited to effect a settlement than 
Mr. Mackenzie. With an absence of that gentleman’s prejudices 
on the native question, added to a readiness to accept facts as they 
were, Mr. Rhodes did not take long to come to terms with the Stel- 
lalanders, and on September 8th a treaty was signed, which gave a 
prospect of definitely settling the land question, and thus making 
the volunteers content to accept British rule. 


In Goshen, however, Mr. Rhodes was less successful. 
The war, which had been started before Mr. Macken- 
zie’s arrival, still continued, and though the new Com- 
missioner attempted to co-operate with General Joubert, who 
had been deputed by the Transvaal to assist towards a settle- 
ment, his efforts were not successful. It was shortly after his 
failure, that Montsioa found himself compelled to yield to the men 
of Goshen. Through the instrumentality of General Joubert, to 
whom the chief applied, offering to place himself under Transvaal 
protection, a treaty was arranged. This document was very much 
in the interests of the Goshenites, and they obtained all the land 
save 10 farms of 3,000 morgen each, which were reserved for the 
use of the natives. 


It was at this stage, that the Rev. S. J. du Toit, 
acting as Special Commissioner for the Transvaal Government, 
made a blunder, which might well have cost South Africa dear. 
Relying on the chief’s request for protection, Mr. du Toit calmly 
proceeded to issue a proclamation on September 15th, by which he 
annexed his territory to the South African Republic, an action 
which was not alone a breach of the Convention of London, but was 
even more impolitic, as the territory thus annexed was already part 
of a British Protectorate. The Imperial Government at once re- 
corded its protest, and the Proclamation, which had been made 
without the knowledge or consent of the Transvaal Government, 


* Tt was stated in Parliament the following year, without any attempt 
at denial, that ‘‘the leaders of the Opposition were actually in) posses- 
sion of official information on the most portentous affairs, whilst the 


same information was not within reach of the responsible advisers of 
the Crown.”’ 
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was withdrawn, but the effects of this action did not end here. 
For it was this step, that started the agitation, which eventually 
led to the despatch of the Warren expedition to South Africa. 


When the London Convention was ratified, Mr. Hofmeyr at once 
abandoned his idea of a Transvaal annexation of the two Re- 
publics, and it was after consultation with him and the Transvaal 
delegates, then on their way back from London, that Mr. Upington 
had on July 15th carried through the House a motion, by which 
the Government was instructed to consider proposals for annexation 
to the Colony to be submitted the next session. To this the Oppo- 
sition had assented, but the action of Rev. du Toit was too good 
an opportunity to be lest, and some of its leading members, among 
them Mr. J. W. Leonard, seized the chance to stir up feeling and 
engineer an agitation against the party in power. The movement 
started on September 24th with a meeting in the Exchange at Cape 
Town to appeal for Imperial interference, and was soon taken up 
eagerly all over the country by those, who hailed the opportunity 
of increasing the strength of the Imperial element, and the Gover- 
nor himself virtually gave it his blessing. There were two more 
or less direct results of the agitation. The first was the establish- 
ment of an Imperial League, which started as an organization to 
draw tighter the bonds of connection with England, and to work to- 
ward Imperial Federation. In this form it received Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
blessing, but it'soon showed itself in its true colours as a direct: oppo- 
nent of the Bond. The second was the decision of the Imperial 
Government to send out a large expedition under Sir Charles War- 
ren. This resolution was taken at the beginning of October and 
once again Mr. Hofmeyr came forward. Well knowing, that action 
on his part might be misunderstood, he first got the following reso- 
lution passed by the Cape Town Branch of the Bond :— 


“That this branch expects, that none of its members shall bind 
himself to any attempt, internal or external, to break down the con- 
nection at present existing between the Colony and the British Empire, 
but on the contrary shall strive to maintain that connection.” 


Having thus safe-guarded himself, he proceeded to impress 
upon Mr. Upington, both in person and at the head of a deputation, 
the importance of Imperial interference being averted, and sug- 
gested, that some attempt should be made on the part of the 
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Colony to effect a settlement. Not altogether according to his 
Nikties:* the Premier decided to go himself, taking with him his 
colleague, Mr. Sprigg, and after obtaining the sanction of the 
Imperial Government, the two Ministers started for the North at 
the beginning of November. Stellaland provided no difficulty, and 
assurances were easily obtained, that annexation to the Cape 
Colony would be supported. Goshen, however, presented a more 
serious problem. To recognize the recent treaty with Montsioa 
would have been impossible on account of the small amount of land 
left to the chief, and certainly there seemed no reason to reject 
all the claims of the volunteers. ‘They had, it is true, been accused 
of the most serious crimes, and to represent them as 
guiltless of all that was laid to their charge would be impossible, 
and indeed unnatural, when one considers the circumstances, for 
one certainly never finds kid-glove methods employed by pioneers of 
civilization, but that they were scarcely more guilty than the men 
of Stellaland, against the recognition of whose claims little objec- 
tion was offered, was admitted by Mr. Mackenzie himself. Even- 
tually a via media acceptable to the Goshenites was arrived at. 
Better provision was to be made for the natives, the volunteers’ 
claims to land under the treaty of 1882 were to be recognized, and 
annexation to the Cape Colony was to be accepted. Mr. Upington 
returned to Cape Town with the satisfaction, that he had arranged 
a settlement, which was thoroughly in accordance with the prin- 
ciples, which he had laid down, when he assumed’ office. 


But this did not suit the ideas of the screamers. They suddenly 
began to find, that while the Stellaland settlement was acceptable, 
the Goshen arrangement was most unjust, quite ignoring the fact, 
that both were based on the Treaties of 1882, which both certainly 
contained illegalities, though in both cases the spirit was cleart; 
in fact the treaty, which the Goshenites had made, was perhaps the 
sounder of the two, im that Montsioa had at first at least recog- 


* What Mr. Hofmeyr wanted, was that an unofficial mission should 
be sent up to report, with a view eventually to the annexation of the 


country to the Cape, in consideration for the remission 
payment of £20,000 for Basutoland. iui ange 


‘ 


+The Stellaland treaty had in fact been recognized as binding by 


the Imperial Government. 
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nized its legality, and, through his agents, made definite attempts 


to secure its being carried out. But, in any case, the Imperial 
factor had to be re-introduced, and the Warren expedition 
must come. The result was, that at the beginning of 1885, the 


country beheld the unique spectacle of a force of 6,000 men, the 
flower of the British Army, proceeding Northwards to evict some 
350 settlers in the land of Goshen. 


The situation created by the despatch of the Warren Expedi- 
tion was one of extreme difficulty, not to say danger. The people 
of the Transvaal still felt that Bechuanaland was their natural 
heritage, and had the men of Goshen resisted the British column, 
they would probably have gone to the front. In the Free State, 
too, one heard of preparations to assist in case of war, and in the 
Colony itself feeling was running so high as a result of the excesses 
of the men of the Imperial League, that it would have been difficult 
to have restrained the warmer spirits from participation. So that 
even though the Warren Expedition had not, as had been hoped 
by the League, been designed with a view to attacking the Trans- 
vaal and avenging Majuba on any pretext whatsoever*, there were 
all the elements of a general South African war. Mr. Hofmeyr 
immediately came forward to do his best. At first he attempted 
to get the settlement of the Ministers recognised, and the expedition 
recalled, and for this purpose meetings were organized all over the 
country, but the efforts were not crowned with success. He then 
expressed himself clearly on the general question, and at a meet- 
ing at Somerset West, he proposed a resolution, reading as follows: 


“That this meeting being of opinion, that all armed resistance to the 
British troops offered by the inhabitants of Goshen, would lead to end- 
less disaster for the whole of South Africa, hopes that those inhabitants 
will arrive at a friendly arrangement with Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that with that object will enter into negotiations with Sir Charles 
Warren, and that this resolution be published in the Transvaal papers.’’ 


Thanks to the fact that President Kruger also worked 
in the same direction, Mr. Hofmeyr’s suggestions were 


* These hopes were raised by a declaration of Mr. Chamberlain, that 
the actions of the Transvaal constituted as good a casus belli as 
England had had in most of her wars, and it was afterwards said, that 
only the troubles in Afghanistan prevented an attack. Such was the 
story. 
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carried» out. The President visited the Goshenites at Rooi 
Grond, and after warning them to cease “fishing in 
troubled waters,’ declared to them, that they were to 
expect no hope of Transvaal support, but promised to inter- 
cede with Sir Charles Warren on their behalf. But the British 
General was obdurate, and the volunteers finding themselves de- 
serted were compelled to retire. There were frequent reports of 
attempts by Sir Charles Warren to bring on a war none the less, 
but the difficulties were all tided over, and the British force, after 
entering Mafeking, the “stad’’ of Montsioa in triumph, took 
possession of Rooi Grond without a shot being fired. Soon after 
a British Protectorate was proclaimed up to the 22nd parallel of 
Latitude, and after futile attempts had been made to persuade the 
Cape Colony to annex this vast stretch of country, the Imperial 
Government undertook the Administration, which it retained until 
1895. Sir Charles Warren returned to the Cape amid the plaudits 
of his admiring friends, but some of his actions, as for instance his 
proposal to establish Bechuanaland as a Colony, which none, who 
were of Dutch descent, or had not signed the temperance pledge, 
were to be allowed to enter, still remain to amuse and instruct the 
reader of Bluebooks, and serve amply to explain, how that in him, 
too, Sir Hercules Robinson was disappointed in his nominee, and 
came to be weaned from his policy of Imperial interference. 


One outcome of the Bechuanaland question has been passed 
over with a _ scantiler notice than it deserves. We refer 
to the Imperial League. The League is interesting as the first 
attempt—we shall meet with others—to organize against the 
Bond on racial lines. But the League did not possess the elements 
of stability of the body it was meant to oppose. It was started as 
a party tool, and did not come in response to a need of the people 
of the country, and hence it failed to survive the outburst of en- 
thusiasm, which called it into being. Within a year it had sunk 
into repose, the strong feeling, which had been evident throughout 
the country and had inspired Mr. Merriman to make his famous 
onslaught on the Bond at Graham’s Town in January, 1885, 
died away, and when Mr. Leonard, who had led the agitation, rose 
in the House to attack the Government from the League’s point of 
view, there was hardly a quorum left to listen to him. But the 
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feeling aroused, while it lasted, was of the strongest, and once again 
Mr. Hofmeyr had to bear the brunt, while his ‘‘ nominee,’’ Mr. 
Upington, also received his share. If only as a curiosity, it is 
worth while setting down the contents of two anonymous letters, 
which Mr. Hofmeyr received at this time. They were both ad- 
dressed in unstamped envelopes to J. Hofmeyer, Esq., M.L.A., 
Cape Town, and bore the postmark, Cape Town, and the date 
1884. The first read as follows :— 


“Get up a civil war, and then you, and all bearing your name, will 
be the first to be smashed up. The League have determined upon this. 
To Hell with your Bond.” 


The second was :— 


Took out. your fate is sealed. You will be removed, as they say 
in Ireland. Take warning in time.’’ 


It was indeed well for South Africa, that Mr. Hofmeyr had 
not accepted office, and formed a government on racial lines! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE UPINGTON MINISTRY. 
PARLIAMENTARY LABOURS AND A TRIP TO EUROPE. 
1884—6. 


The elections of 1883 resulted in Mr. Hofmeyr’s return to 
Parliament at the head of a following which, though the most 
considerable in the House, was yet not strong enough by itself 
to administer the affairs of the country. Hence it was, that 
though Mr. Hofmeyr was leader of the House, he did not have the 
power to force on it, whatever measures he or his party pleased. 
His leadership was always conditioned by the fact, that he did not 
command a majority of the members, and it could only be 
exercised as long as he could get the consent of the Government 
for his proposals. And though the Cabinet was dependent on 
him for its very existence, that did not deprive it of its hberty of 
action. For after all, had the Premier on a matter of detail 
quarrelled with the Africander Party, and decided to submit his 
resignation, Mr. Hofmeyr would have been forced either to take 
office himself, which he had once already refused to do, or to give 
his support to a Ministry formed from the Opposition, the main 
points of whose policy he was at that time not disposed to accept. 
This point, the fact that Mr. Hofmeyr’s power was after all very 
limited, will have to be borne in mind in the consideration of his. 
parliamentary achievements. 

When Mr. Scanlen resigned from office, it was anticipated that 
the new Cabinet would find it an impossibility to avoid coming to 
grief on the financial question, and one can hardly doubt, that had 
Mr. Hofmeyr undertaken the task, faced as he was with the fact, 
that for him the imposition of an Excise as a means of making up 
the deficit was impossible, he would have found it a labour almost 
beyond him to make both ends meet, especially as he would have 
had to be content with a Ministry composed of young amd untried 
men. 
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When the Upington Ministry entered upon office, the country 
had, as Mr. Sprigg put it in his Budget speech, reached the nadir 
of its prosperity, a remark which would have been amply justified, 
were it not that the following years showed, that there were yet 
lower depths to which it could sink. 


As early as 1882 Mr. Hofmeyr had warned the Treasurer of 
difficulties ahead, but the advice was not taken, and when the 
House met again he had to admit, that the income had fallen very 
far short of the estimate, and for the next year he had to budget 
for a deficit of £555,000. This he proposed to meet partly out of 
the war loan and partly cut of new taxation. The Government’s 
financial proposals received Mr. Hofmeyr’s support, ‘but they met . 
with a good deal of opposition from other members, and were only 
passed after radical changes had been introduced, which in them- 
selves were calculated to produce less revenue. The result was that 
when Mr. Sprigg produced his first Budget, there was a deficit of 
close on, half a million to ‘be met, while for the year 1884-5 he 
estimated, that on the basis of the previous twelve months there 
would be a shortfall of a further £650,000. To meet this he 
proposed to raise £330,000 by means of additional taxation, and 
of this amount £170,000 was to be obtained by means of an 
Excise of 2s. per gallon on brandy made from the fruit of the 
vine, and of 4s. on all other spirits, while a duty on existing stocks 
was also provided for. These proposals were based on a scheme of 
taxation, which Mr. Rhodes had drawn up before the defeat of the 
Scanlen Cabinet, and on Mr. Upington’s assuming office it had 
been understood, that some form of Excise tax would have to be 
passed. 

It was quite obvious, therefore, that the Excise proposals could 
not be rejected as a whole, but the wine-farming party did not 
relax its efforts to secure such modifications, as it thought would 
be in its interests. This was the attitude, which Mr. Hofmeyr 
took up in a speech, which he delivered at Stellenbosch on the 31st 
May, i.e., two days after the Treasurer laid his Budget before the 
House. He set plainly before the farmers the necessity of submit- 
ting to the imposition in view of the state of the country’s finances, 


maintaining that it was a practical impossibility to continue to 
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tax only the spirits made from imported materials, but he declared 
himself in favour of amendments, and resolutions were carried 
requesting the Government to fix the rate at 3s. and ls., and to 
abolish the provision for the taxation of existing stocks. 


The discussion of the Excise proposals gave rise to some 
strenuous debates. On most points the Government stood firm, and 
with the support of the Opposition succeeded in defeating the 
“Dutch vote,’’ as it was called, by small majorities. The second 
reading itself was carried by 34 votes to 27, but in Committee the 
scale of taxation, which had now been brought down by Mr. Sprigg 
to 3s. 6d. and ls. 6d. was only confirmed by 32 votes to 31, while 
on another point of some importance the Ministry suffered a 
defeat by a majority of one vote. The “Dutch vote’ had thus 
shown its power, but, thanks to the influence of Mr. Hofmeyr, 
a compromise was arranged. The provision for the taxation of 
existing stocks was retained, but the scale was lowered to 2s. and 
ls., and in this form the Bill was passed, accompanied nevertheless 
by loud Opposition criticism of the Government's “base truckling 
to its master, Mr. Hofmeyr.” 


On the question of Protection, too, the harmony of the 
Ministerialist party was somewhat ruffled. Among the new 
members of the House one of the more original spirits was Mr. 
Arthur Douglass, the representative of Graham’s Town. A farmer 
himself, Mr. Douglass came to the House as an ardent exponent 
of the Protectionist creed, and on the 11th June, 1884, in order 
to test the feeling of the House, he moved a resolution in favour 
of a protective duty on some 16 articles. 


The question of Protection was one, which had been promi- 
nently before the public notice for some time. Here, as so often, 
the Bond was in the van, for at the Congress held in Cradock in 
1882 a resolution was passed in favour of some form of Protection 
for the industry of agriculture. In the Session of 1883, when the 
Government’s proposals for a House Tax were defeated, it was 
eventually decided to raise the Customs Tariff, and though this 
step was taken in the interests of the revenue rather than of the 
farmers, it sufficed to arouse interest and to make the subject one 


. 
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of the issues at the General Election; and it was on account of the 
utterances of members of the Cabinet at that time, that they were 
now compelled to oppose Mr. Douglass’s motion. 


Mr. Hofmeyr, however, did not hesitate to come forward in 
its support. It was a subject which he had repeatedly discussed 
in the “Zuid Afrikaan,’’ and his views on the question were well 
known. The poisition which he took up was essentially that of a 
practical politician. To him fiscal policy was no mere matter of 
theory, but something which depended entirely on the circum- 
stances of each individual country. As he put it in his speech on 
Mr. Douglass’s motion, “personally he was neither a Protectionist 
nor a Free Trader. He wished to be guided by expediency, which 
he thought should be the principle of the Colony. He was not in 
favour of Protection for Protection’s sake,” and one might well 
believe, that had he lived in Great Britain, he would have given 
the same support to Free Trade doctrines as he did at the Cape 
to the principles of Protection. For he considered it a mistake 
to attempt to apply the principles, which hold good in the countries 
of Europe, to a new land hke South Africa, of which the backbone 
will continue to be the industry of the farmer. And for the develop- 
ment of this backbone Mr. Hofmeyr believed, that some form of pro- 
tection was necessary, if the farmers were to contend successfully 
against foreign competition ; for in the climatic conditions and the 
uncertainty of the labour market they had two very serious ob- 
stacles to the progress and development of their industry. What 
was more, the imposition of heavy Customs duties was not only 
one of the easiest methods of obtaining a revenue, but was as 
satisfactory a means as any of taxing the huge native population 
of the Colony, and indirectly too it served io make them more 
disposed to leave their reserves, and come forward as labourers in 
the mines and on the farms. These then were the reasons, which 
animated Mr. Hofmeyr, and they will serve to explain his con- 
tinued support of all movements in favour of agricultural protec- 
tion. But even so, he was not a supporter of an out-and-out 
protectionist policy, fearing, as he did, the creation of a large 
artisan class, which would enable the natives, who had less wants 


to supply, to cut out the farmers. 
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The support of Mr. Hofmeyr practically assured the success 
of the motion, and by 34 votes to 33 it was carried, the majority 
consisting of the main body of his followers, with the addition of 
Messrs. Douglass, Ohlsson and Wood. 


This defeat stung the Government into action. Anxious to 
show, that after all it was not so much under the dominance of the 
Africander Party, as it was being represented to be, Mr. Sprigg, 
at the next meeting of the House, declared that if the House 
decided to uphold the resolution, the Ministers would treat it as a 
vote of No Confidence. This declaration of war naturally 
occasioned surprise and a good deal of comment, and the possi- 
bility was seriously mooted of a new Cabinet with the Mahdi of 
Graham’s Town, as Mr. Douglass had come to be called, at its 
head. But once again it was left for Mr. Hofmeyr to come 
forward to cut the knot. An amendment was devised, which 
provided the Government with a loophole of escape, and by 41 
votes to 30 it was carried, while at the same time various increases 
in the Tariff were passed, though in such a way as not to introduce 
the general question of Protection or Free Trade. 


On these two questions, then, the Cabinet and the Africander 
Party did not agree, but on other points the co-operation between 
Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Upington led to very tangible results. 


The Session marked a considerable advance in the position of 
the Dutch language, two important advantages being gained. On 
June 18th Mr. Venter, the member for Albert, moved the second 
reading of a Bill, which placed Dutch and English on an equal footing 
in the Magistrates’ Courts, and after Mr. Upington had given it his 
blessing, the second reading was passed without a division. On 
the 24th the same member secured a further success, namely, that 
all public Bills to be introduced into the House should be printed 
both in English and Dutch, a provision which was subsequently 
extended to the Order Paper and the Votes and Proceedings of 
the House. On other questions, too, such as the Scab Act which, 
on Mr. Hofmeyr’s suggestion, was referred to a Select Committee, 
and the Kimberley Railway Extension, which had to bé abandoned 
for financial reasons, an understanding was evident between the 
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Cabinet and Mr. Hofmeyr’s followers, and by far the most satis- 
factory feature of the Session’s work was the hearty spirit of 
co-operation between a Ministry, which was essentially English, and 
a body of men representing the Dutch-speaking portion of the 
population of the Colony. And this co-operation was made the 
more remarkable by the cohesion of the Africander Party. For 
of the 35 men with Dutch names, who had been returned by the 
electors, there were scarcely more than two, who failed to support 
the new Cabinet, and that in spite of the evident policy of the 
Opposition leaders to break the ties, by which they were united. 


The events of the recess were of such a character as to 
strengthen the bond between the Government and its Dutch- 
speaking supporters, and though the attitude, which Mr. Upington 
and Mr. Sprigg took up during their mission to the North, alienated 
some of their own immediate following, their position was, thanks 
to the support of the White House Party,* sufficiently strong to 
enable them to face the Session of 1885 with feelings of confidence. 
But these hopes were changed to fears when, just at the beginning 
of the Session, it was announced that Mr. Hofmeyr had been 
ordered by his medical adviser to undertake a trip to England, in 
order to consult a specialist about the state of his health, which 
had for some time been causing a good deal of anxiety. The 
House reassembled on May 15th, 1885 (this being the first Session 
held in the new Houses of Parliament), and on the 27th Mr. 
Hofmeyr, accompanied by his brother-in-law, Rev. W. A. Joubert 
of Uniondale, left for England by the Norham Castle. 


The evening before the vessel set sail, Mr. Hofmeyr was 
entertained at a dinner in the Masonic Hotel. Ninety guests were 
present, including all the Judges and the members of the Cabinet, 
and the Chief Justice was in the chair. In the course of his 
remarks Sir Henry de Villiers said, that when the new Houses of 
Parliament were opened, the thought had come to him, that that 
beautiful building was not intended for the present and immediate 
use of the country, but it was intended for something larger, and 


*This was the name given to Mr. Hofmeyr’s supporters from the 
place where their caucuses were held. 
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the time would come, when representatives from the Free State and 
the Transvaal would also gather there. And if there was one man 
who could bring about the union of the whole country, then it was 
the guest of the evening. To the credit of Mr. Hofmeyr he could 
say, that however strongly his opponents might maintain the 
opposite, he had without doubt been always a loyal Colonist. He 
had had the opportunity during the critical time of the Transvaal 
war of seeing what went on behind the scenes, and all the efforts of 


Mr. Hofmeyr had been in the direction of peace. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s reply is of particular interest, containing, as it 


does, one of the most complete expositions of his policy :— 


“It was well known,”’ he said, ‘‘that for some time past he had been 
selected as a special subject of criticism in the political press and by the 
public. Even by London newspapers he had been held up as a Nihilist 
and a Red Republican. He believed that the present meeting consisted 
of loyal subjects, and he was certain that they would not have given 
him a dinner, if they considered, that as a loyal subject, he was not 
deserving of it. He had been held up as a memher of the Africander 
Bond, and as a supporter of the Bond, whose sole object was said to be to 
haul down the English flag and to hoist another flag in its place. It had 
been said, that the prayer of the Africander Bondsman, before he went 
to bed, was that the Colony may soon have its own flag. If that was the 
object of the Bond, he would refuse any longer to be a member of it. 
If there were men, who held such views, let them come forward at a 
general meeting of the Bond and express their feelings, and he was 
sure it would be too hot for them. Here they had different national 
feelings, just as in Scotland and Ireland. He did his best to prevail 
upon his Dutch-speaking friends to make use of their political privileges, 
so that for the future they would not be able to say, that one party had 
all the say in the making of laws and the government of the country. 
The aim of his policy was to arouse his Africander fellow-colonists to 
make use of their privileges, hoping that it would awaken a sympathy 
between them and their British fellow-colonists, and remove all cause 
for complaint. If that was disloyalty, then he would plead guilty to the 
charge. Then he was disloyal, but only to the same degree as a 
Scotchman, who desired that Scotch opinion should gain the upper hand 
in the Enghsh Parhament, whenever Scottish interests were discussed. 
What he desired, was that there should be a central national feeling in 
the Colony in the same way as Irishmen, Scotchmen and Australians 
strove for the same end. For independence, he maintained, they were 
not yet ripe. The majority of the Csloniss did not yet understand one 
another. He believed that under the British Crown they enjoyed the 
fullest measure of liberty. 1¢ was true, that things sometimes happened, 
which displeased his Dutch fellow-colonists, but that was not to be put 
down to the British Government, so much as to divisions among the 
Colonists themselves. They should recognize, that they were to a certain 
extent a united people. but if they went forward in the spirit of that 
evening, the time would soon be, when no Bond or League would be 
necessary, and then they would fully convince the Imperial Government, 
that this Colony was a loyal Colony. He was convinced that the Colony 
was loyal, as loyal as any other under the British Crown.’’ 
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On the Norham Castle Mr. Hofmeyr spent a very pleasant, if 
quiet, time. His friendly and affable nature, his knowledge of 
politics and of history, and the wide reading and experience of 
life, of which his conversation gave ample evidence, found him 
many friends, and in their company he passed niuch of the time. 
Sometimes, he would read for most of the day, such books as 
Bulwer’s “The Coming Race,’ McCarthy’s “Miss Misanthrope,” 
Trollope’s ‘‘ American Sonata,’’ and the ‘‘ Cruise of the Sunbeam,’’ 
while he also employed himself with the composition of an article 
on Bismarck. At times, too, we are told, he would seek some 
lonely spot, where he would sit musing with a sad, far-away glance 


in his eyes. 


One incident served to relieve the monotony of the voyage. 
When the Norham Castle left Cape Town, the air had been thick 
with rumours of a war between England and Russia, and on the 
voyage no definite news had been received. Suddenly one morning 
just after breakfast, when the vessel was off the Gold Coast, there 
appeared on the horizon, what looked hke a foreign gunboat. 
The captain of the Norham Castle signalled to the stranger, but 
received no reply, and fearing the worst, he gave the order “Full 
steam ahead.” But the doubtful vessel came on in pursuit, and 
proved to have the heels of the mail-boat, till finally, just as it 
came within gun-shot, it hoisted the British flag, and asked for 


news of the progress of the war. 


One other incident of the voyage is also told. As the boat 
sailed up the Channel, the passengers deputed Mr. Hofmeyr to 
present the Captain with a purse. There was a thick mist covering 
the sea, and the Captain could ill spare the time to leave the 
bridge; nevertheless he received the deputation in the saloon, 
though with an ill-concealed expression of impatience on his face. 
Mr. Hofmeyr came forward, purse in hand, prepared himself, as it 
seemed, for a long and solemn oration, uttered a few high-sounding 
sentences, and then broke off with the words:—‘‘Captain, you 
know the rest.” The purse was presented, the champagne handed 
round, and within a few minutes the Captain was again at his 


post. 
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On the 18th June, Mr. Hofmeyr landed in London, where he 
found that the Liberal Cabinet had been defeated, and that Mr. 
Gladstone had been replaced by Lord Salisbury, while Lord Derby’s 
place at the Colonial Office had been taken by his brother, Colonel 
Stanley. A diary enables us to follow closely Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
movements during the next few months. It is entertarmingly 
written, and his impressions of the places, which he visited, are 
pleasantly set down. He sought, during his stay in London, to 
keep himself as quiet as possible, and though he came well provided 
with letters of introduction, among others from Sir Hercules 
Robinson and Mr. Rhodes, he abstained as far as he could from 
making any use of them. Invitations he for the most part sedu- 
lously refused, including one from Mr. Froude, asking him to pay 
him a visit at his home down in Devon. Nevertheless there were 
several old Cape friends, with whom he renewed his acquaintance. 
Sir Donald Currie, Mr. (now Sir James) Sivewright and Sir 
Charles Mills were among those who called, whilst once or twice he 
visited Mr. Jon. Ayliff, who had been compelled by ill-health* to 
resign his seat in the Cabinet, and had come to London, as it 
proved, todie. Mr. Hofmeyr’s main object was, however, to obtain 
medical advice on his case. But the specialist, after causing him much 
pain, and drawing a substantial fee, could do no more than to 
declare, that though his complaint was not dangerous, there was 
nothing that. could be done for him. If he took care of himself, 
there was no reason, why he should not reach a good old age. 


For the rest the days were spent pleasantly enough in sight- 
seeing. All the objects of interest were visited, but what particu- 
larly appealed to Mr. Hofmeyr, was to be out in the open air 
among the people, and on one occasion in Westminster Abbey, 
when much still remained to be seen, he astonished his companion 
by remarking :—‘“‘Come, let us go, we can read about the rest at 
home!” 

On Sundays, we see from his diary, be used to visit the 
various churches to hear the famous preachers of the day, and he 
does not hesitate to set down his impressions of the service. Thus, 


‘ 


“His successor was Mr. John Tudhope, the member for Uitenhage. 
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his visit to one church is described in the words, “Service high, 
sermon dry,” or we are told that the preacher was “so-so” or 
“nothing out of the common.’’ A sermon in the Dutch Reformed 
Church at Austen Friars is described as a ““zoetsappige liberale 
preek (milk-and-water Liberal harangue). Gave three divisions 
and forgot second and third,” while the voice of the famous Dr. 
Cuyler is declared to resemble “a file or a saw, or a love-making 
guinea-fowl (vrijende mannetjes-tarentaal).’’ Apparently what 
appealed to him, was the simple direct style of preaching, and he 
was particularly impressed by the sermons of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
On Sunday afternoons it was his habit to visit some lonely burial- 
place, where he would lose himself in deep meditation, while the 
name of his dead wife played continually about his lips. 


In one of his letters written during this period he recalls a 
conversation, which he had at the Kensington Natural History 
Museum with an Indian who had studied for four years at the 


London University. We give it in his own words:— 


‘““When he learnt that I was a ‘Dutchman’ of the Cape, he 
immediately began to pour out his soul about the English Government. 
He said that the English must get out of India. 

“*T asked him, if he perhaps wanted the Russians in their place. 

“He: ‘No, though the Russians are less domineering than the 
English, and govern their conquests in Central Asia well, and give even 
the highest appointments to natives. We do not want them—we want 
to be independent.’ 

“7: ‘Well, what kind of government do you want to establish—a 
Republic?’ 

“Te: ‘No; our people do not understand a Republic—it would have 
to be a monarchy.’ 

“7: ‘Well, and who is to be your monarch, emperor or king? Would 
the whole of India be satisfied with a Mahommedan, or with a Buddhist, 
or a Brahmin, or a Parsee; would he be a member of the ancient royal 
house of Delhi or a descendant of Hyder Ali, or is he to belong to one of 
the ninety-nine other Indian dynasties?’ 

“Fe: ‘Yes, that is difficult to say.’ 

“T: Well I fear that India is at present just as little ripe for 
independence as South Africa—that independence would be the signal 
for a conflict between your numerous sects and dynasties, and in the 
end you would again become the prey of some one or other foreign 
power.’ 

“He could hardly answer this; but this he stuck to: the English 
must get out of India. He said that there were at present hundreds of 
young Indians, who came to England to learn how to drive the English 
out of India, and that when they returned, they hated the English even 
more than on their arrival in Kurope. 

“T smiled and walked on.” 
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Mr. Hofmeyr’s visit to England had been undertaken purely 
for reasons of health, and though the various political objects 
assigned, as for instance a proposal for a South African Confedera- 
tion, were purely imaginary, he did not intend to allow the 
opportunity to go by without attempting to remove some of the 
misapprehensions, for which the Bechuanaland question had been 
mainly responsible, or without an effort to convert Downing Street 
to a policy of non-interference in Colonial affairs. 


The first to be interviewed was Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, 
who made a very favourable impression on Mr. Hofmeyr. His 
account of the interview is as follows :— 


“Mills introduced Willem (Rev. Joubert) and myself and Sir Michael 
began to talk as follows :— 


“Te: T hope, gentlemen, that both of you speak English ?’ 
“T (mnocently): ‘I presume, Sir Michael, that you do mot speak 
Dutch—eh—very fluently?’ 
“Te (just as if he did not see that I was joking): ‘I regret to say 
that I have no acquaintance with Dutch.’ 
“T; ‘Well, then, I shall try to express myself in English.’ 
* * * * x * * * 


‘“FTe:‘Have you any information as to the state of parties at the 
Cape?’ 

“T: ‘When I left the position of the Ministry was very sound. By 
last mail I had a letter stating that the Opposition were evidently 
preparing an attack on the Ministry in connection with the Bechuana- 
land question ; but that they were likely to meet with an utter defeat.’ 

“Fle: ‘What is likely to be done in the Bechuanaland question ?’ 

“T: ‘Nothing, the Cape Parliament would perhaps have been 
prepared to annex Stellaland and Goshen, not because they care about 
an extension of territory, but simply to relieve the Imperial Govern- 
ment of an irksome responsibility. But now that the Protectorate has 
been extended to the 22nd degree, and that numerous tribes such as 
Khama’s and others—who are often at loggerheads among themselves 
and have continual differences with the Matabele—are included, the 
Cape Parliament are likely to leave it severely alone, for the resources 
of the Colony are hardly equal to sending costly expeditions to those 
distant territories to maintain order.’ 

“He: ‘Well it did appear to me a tremendous extent of country to 
annex. I cannot wnderstand how it came about. Nobody on this side 
seems to have known anything about it? 


“T:‘T believe that even independently of the Bechuanaland 
Expedition the interests of England in the Kimberley Railway are quite 
as great as those of the Cape Colony, now that the Germans have 
annexed the West Coast.’ ‘ 


eee ‘How so? I understand Angra Pequina is worthless even as a 
1arbour. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. ois 


“I: ‘The country immediately on the coast is worthless; but for 
that very reason the Germans will be bound either to give up the 
‘country or to extend their trade to the interior. They are sure not to 
levy any considerable Customs duties at Angra Pequina on their own 
goods—their duty-free goods would therefore have an excellent chance 
of competing with the somewhat heavily taxed British goods coming 
through the British Colonies, unless transport were facilitated and 
‘cheapened by such measures as the Kimberley railway.’ ”’ 


> * * * * * Ba * 


The interview cencluded with a discussion cf the British wine 
duties. The scale fixed was 2s. 6d. for all wines, which contained 
more than 26 per cent. spirits, as against 1s. for all under that, and 
this had practically kept out of the market the Cape viticulturalists, 
who were prevented by the distance from exporting any of their 
lighter wines. For twenty years Mr. Hofmeyr had been moving 
in this matter, and now he did not fail to bring it before the 
notice of the Chancellor. And not without success, for in the 
following year an alteration was made in the tariff, which went fer 
to meet the wishes of the Colonial farmers. 


The second interview to be noted was with Mr. W. E. Forster, who 
had taken a leading part in the agitation in favour of the despatch 
of Sir Charles Warren. Mr. Hofmeyr had no desire to visit: him, 
but as Sir Charles Mills insisted, he consented to call, and had a 
short talk on Bechuanaland affairs. Mr. Forster, however, did not 
impress him favourably. He describes him as a “big, heavy, 
spongy man, about 60—gruff—took no particular trouble to make 
himself agreeable,’ and the interview terminated without leading 
to anything very definite. 

In Colonel Stanley, however, Mr. Hofmeyr found a better 
listener, and with him he had a long and interesting conversation. 


The interview began with a discussion of the Bechuanaland 
question, Mr. Hofmeyr again putting it clearly before the 
Colonial Secretary, that for, the Cape to annex anything but the 
territory immediately South of the Molono River was an 
impossibility. 

“T ¢hen,’”’ so his diary reads, ‘‘proceeded to speak on South African 
questions generally. I said that South Africa had suffered very, much 
by misrepresentations on the Dutch and English question—it was 
reported that the Dutch were entering on an elaborate combination to 


turn the English out of South Africa. Nothing of the kind was the 
ease—of course the Dutch had their national feelings, predilections and 
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prejudices—they desired the same privileges for their language in the: 
schools, Government Service and Parliament, as were freely conceded 
to the French in Canada—but yet if they were polled, ninety-nine to: 
one would vote for the maintenance of the British connection. ‘There 
were certain parties at the Cape continually disputing this; the reason 
was this: in former days the Dutch were very apathetic as to their 
political privileges; even if they registered and voted, they simply did 
so for their English shopkeeper or agent, or for some one recommended 
by them. -Now, however, they are alive and voted for men from among 
themselves—the shopkeepers could no longer freely obtain the title of 
M.L.A. and Honourable, and resented this by representing the political 
revival as anti-English and directed against the English connection, as. 
revolutionary, etc. Revolutionary! Why the men sent might perhaps. 
not be highly: educated, but the great majority were men of sound 
common sense, were conservative, and would in England be sound 
Tories. It was wonderful to see how much they had learnt in one 
Session of Parliament, to give and take, to compromise. Let England 
be true to the Responsible Government principle, leave internal affairs. 
of South Africa to themselves, and she need never fear any attempts at 
independence. And it was astonishing to see how shortsighted some 
people were on the subject. There was Warren proposing, that England 
should manage native affairs through a High Commissioner, independent. 
of the Governor and any Colonial influences, and this view was sup- 
ported by Forster, who was an ardent advocate of Federation, 7.e., that 
even Imperial affairs generally should not be managed uninfiuenced by 
Colonial opinions. 

“Col. Stanley: ‘Yes, but there are many people in England who, in 
this matter, go with Forster, holding that there are many points in 
eonnection with native questions not reconcilable with the views and 
opinions, with which the Governor would come in contact in Cape Town.” 

‘T: ‘Well, I hold that one of the first objects of the Imperial Govern- 
ment should be to try to reconcile these views, for the native question 
in the Colony is quite inseparable from that beyond the Colony, the one 
has a bearing on the other. If you adopt Warren’s proposals, you run 
the risk of finding that your two representatives hold each one-sided 
views, the one secretly opposed to the other, and the one complaining, 
that his action is rendered nugatory by the action of the other—you will 
get endless misunderstandings and deadlocks.’ ”’ 


“Unfortunately the great bulk of people in England knew nothing 
of South African affairs, and were influenced by the negrophilistic 
section under Forster and Fowler, and even Government had to reckon 
with their active influence. Why, the other morning after Forster’s 
breakfast, there were leaders in almost all the papers backing him up. 
Of course they were not spontaneous. The wire had been pulled to duly 
impress the new Government (Stanley assented). In the negrophilistic 
view the natives lived in a state of paradisical innocence and harmless- 
ness, one and all bound to happier regions, while the Dutch Boer was 
doomed to exchange his earthly abode tor a hotter and more unpleasant 
one (laughter). The Transvaal farmer’ was a tyrannical slave-holder, 
while the natives lived among themselves in glorious liberty. The facts. 
were exactly the reverse. The much belauded Mankoroane was a great 
slave-holding monareh—for one freeman there were three slaves. All 
the work was done by slaves (Herbert assented). Nothing was said 
about that. The Transvaal Boers, on the other hand, could not retain 
a labourer for a week, if the latter intended to go..... 


“T again impressed a policy of conciliation towards the Dutch— 


showed in what spirit Froude’s and Carnarvon’s proposals had been 
received—election fought (on that issue)—recapitulated history of 
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Sekukuni war—Barkly’s irritating interferences—the Annexation. If 
different policy Transvaal would have been grateful, and called in 
England, ete., ete. (He listened very patiently, repeatedly approved, 
asked me to go on when I wanted to stop, and invited: me to return 
before I left for the Cape.) Also spoke to him of the necessarily one- 
sided character of missionaries, and told him I did not speak as an 
‘opponent of missionaries, for one of the first missionaries that ever 
proceeded from the Dutch Church in the Cape Colony was a relative of 
mine.* I myself contributed to the cause. ‘Perhaps they are all the 
better missionaries for their one-sidedness.’ ; 

“He ‘But the worse statesmen.’ 

“T: ‘Certainly.’ ”’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s visit to the Colonial Office was apparently not 
without its effect. We find Sir Hercules Robinson thanking him 
for what he had said, and it was no doubt partly on account of 
his representations, that the Mackenzie agitation for a separation 
of the offices of Governor and High Commissioner met with no 
success. 

In London Mr. Hofmeyr stayed till the end of August, with 
an occasional excursion to places such as Brighton, the Isle of 
Wight and Winchester, and the next few months were taken up 
with travelling. First Scotland was visited, a few days being 
spent on Sir Donald Currie’s estate; then Ireland, and then on 
the 14th September he set out for the Continent. Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Vienna, Switzerland and the North of Italy 
were all visited, and the tour was concluded with a few days in 
Paris. One incident of the week at Paris is recorded. A new 
acquaintance was questioning him about his travels, and asked 
him whether he had visited the Clyde, too? “‘ Yes, and I smell it 
still,’ was the clever reply. 


On the 21st October he was back in London just in time to 


_be present at the burial of Mr. J. Ayliff, and two days later 


he, with Mr. Upington, embarked on the Hawarden Castle for 
the Cape. The voyage passed pleasantly, and on the 19th Novem- 
ber Mr. Hofmeyr once again set foot in Cape Town. 

His absence from Parliament had not been without its effect. 
As Sir Hercules Robinson wrote to him:—‘‘You were much 
missed during the recent Session—and I think much, that was to 
be regretted, would not have occurred, if you were here,’’ and on the 


*Stephanus Hofmeyr, the well-known Zoutpansberg missionary. 
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whole the record of the Session is very disappointing. The tempers 
of members had been set on edge by the Bechuanaland question, 
and a good deal of dirty linen was washed in the House, matters 
being introduced which, had Mr. Hofmeyr been present, would 
probably have been settled outside. The Cpposition, feeling 
themselves strengthened by the absence of the Africander leader, 
took the opportunity to prepare a violent attack on the Ministry 
on the Bechuanaland question, but they found their position so 
weak and the “Dutch vote” so closely attached to Mr. Upington, 
that they did not dare to bring the matter to a vote ; iustead, they 
proposed a vote of censure in connection with the dismissal of the 
Crown Prosecutor of Kimberley, but found themselves in a hope- 
less minority of 15 to 43. The cloud of depression, too, had not 
yet lifted, though by the exercise of rigid economy it appeared 
that further taxation could be dispensed with, save for a concession 
to the wine-farmers, by which the Excise on brandy made from 
imported materials was raised to 4s. An attempt was again 
made to introduce a Scab Act, but it was defeated, a similar fate 
meeting a further effort in the direction of Protection. 


The Africander Party, too, obviously missed its leader. Onseveral 
occasions their votes were split on the most important matters, 
sometimes so as seriously to embarrass the Government, and they 
failed as a party to achieve anything of any importance. In fact 
when the Government introduced a Bill to regulate the Civil 
Service, though an amendment was secured, whereby a knowledge 
of Dutch was made necessary for magistrates, the provisions in 
favour of the Dutch language in the Service in general, for which 
Mr. Hofmeyr had fought so hard as a member of the Commission, 
were not included, and the system of examination was left to be 
fixed by regulations drawn up by the Government. ‘So, too, in 
one or two bye-elections, which took place, Mr. Hofmeyr’s absence 
was sorely felt, as was evidenced not only by the difficulty of 
obtaining candidates to come forward in the interest of the party, 
for there was as yet no regular Bond Committee to supervise 
elections, but by their defeat at the elections themselves. 


When Parliament reassembled on the 9th April, 1886, the 
feelings aroused by the Bechuanaland disputes had died down, and 
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it was possible for the House to settle down to some honest work. 
Revenue and Expenditure had not yet been equalized, but at 
last the Treasurer was able to budget for a surplus. Nor was it 
long before Mr. Hofmeyr’s reappearance in the House began to 
have an effect on its deliberations. There were two ways, in which 
it was remarked that he made his influence felt. Sometimes when. it 
appeared as though a proposal had caused a breach, which could 
not be healed, he would come forward as deus ex machina with an 
amendment, which, to a certain extent, satisfied both parties; 
while on other occasions he would bring forward a proposal of his 
own to deal with difficulties, which were beginning to present 
themselves. 


As an instance of the first we have his action in the 
question of the Scab Act. It had long been felt, that steps should 
be taken in order to protect the Colony’s main staple, wool, against 
the ravages of the Scab insect, and, as we have seen, both in 1884 
and in 1885 Scab Bills had been introduced, the prime mover being 
Captain (later Sir Edward) Brabant. But while the desirability 
of a Scab Act was always admitted, it soon appeared, that in some 
districts of the ‘Colony it was a matter of extreme difficulty to 
carry it out, the main reason being the lack of water, and hence 
the opposition to the measure was pretty general among the 
representatives of those districts. It was obvious, however, that 
something had to be done, and on April 20th the Government 
itself introduced a Bill, the provisions of which went far, but 
apparently not far enough, to meet the wishes of those, who were 
not in favour of stringent legislation. The question at one time 
threatened to wreck the understanding between the Ministry and 
the “Dutch vote,’ when Mr. Hofmeyr came forward with an 
amendment, which restricted the operations of the Act to certain 
specified areas. By 41 votes to 10 this was carried, and in spite of 
prophecies, that the adoption of the amendment would mean a 
complete failure of the Act, we find that within 18 months the 
number of sheep and goats in the Colony had increased by one- 
half, and the percentage of scabby sheep had decreased from 15 


per cent. to less than 1 per cent. 
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; ' : #5. F 
As an instance of Mr. Hofmeyr’s coming for ward on his own 
initiative, we have his action on the vexed question of the Volun- 


tary Principle in Education. 


The Act, which regulated State Education in the Cape Colony, 
had, as we have seen, been passed in 1865, and among the regula- 
tions, to which Parliament gave its sanction, was one, which 
provided, that the school committees were to be allowed to make 
provision for religious instruction outside of the ordinary school 
hours, on the understanding, that there was to be no compulsion 
of any child to attend such instruction. 


Against a clause such as this, which, as it were, relegated 
religion to a subordinate place, it was not long before voices began 
to arise, and in the seventies we find Voluntary Schools beginning 
to be established at various centres, in which there was no restric- 
tion as to religious instruction, while at the election of 1879 the 
division of Beaufort West sent to Parliament the Rev. W. P. de 
Villiers solely for the purpose of pleading the cause of these 
schools. Both in the Session of 1879 and in that of 1881 Mr. de 
Villers brought up a motion to extend the grants in aid to 
Voluntary Schools, and in both cases he obtained Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
support, but he met with no success, and eventually he resigned 


his seat. 


This defeat, however, rather increased the ardour of the party, 
which he represented, and soon they began to organize themselves 
with a somewhat different object: namely, the withdrawal of State 
support from all educational establishments, and in this form the 
movement obtained the hearty support of those, who believed that 
the State was exceeding its functions, when it interfered in Educa- 
tion, as well as of those who, like the members of the “ Gerefor- 
which had its centre at Burghersdorp, felt that there 


>?) 


meerde Kerk, 
was 2 danger of their own religious beliefs being ignored under the 
existing system. 


This agitation, of course, brought with it several elements of 
danger ; for it had the fatal effect, that many parents came to look 
upon the Government schools as godless, and refused to send their 


children, where, as they thought, their religion was not recognized. 
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Mr. Hofmeyr, who had for long been interested in the educational 
development of the country, and had in the Session of 1883 
carried a resolution in favour of grants for more farm schools, 
saw the danger and determined to act. In the previous Session 
an attempt had been made to get the Voluntary Principle in 
Education recognized by the House. It had not met with success, 
but before the proposal could be brought forward again, Mr. 
Hofmeyr moved an amendment in the schoo: reguiations, whereby 
the hours were lengthened by half-an-hour, and the managers of 
the schools were authorized to provide for religious instruction 
inside of this lengthened period. This proposal, it is true, did not 
free the school system from the charge of religious neutrality, nor 
did it satisfy the extreme Voluntaries, who really desired to 
suppress all State aid. and then to revive it in their own interest, so as 
to secure the monopoly of education; but it succeeded in winning 
over a number of well-meaning men, who, without being of the 
fanatics, were in danger of being unsettled by their clamour, and 
though apparently involving only a trifling alteration, it really 
marked a far-reaching movement in the interests of publi¢ educa- 
tion. It was carried by 47 votes to 11, the minority consisting of 
a few hardy Voluntaries who cherished as irreconcilable hatred 
against the whole educational system, and of some who did not 
altogether trust Mr. Hofmeyr’s intentions, and saw in his proposal 
the thin end of the sectarian wedge. 


On these points Mr. Hofmeyr had obtained the support of the 
Government. There were, however, two other matters, on which 
the Africander Party succeeded in carrying its point, in spite of 


the opposition of Mr. Upington. 


Although the financial situation was improving, the exercise 
of care was still necessary, and in order to obtain the surplus 
which was budgetted for, it was announced, that it would be 
necessary to institute a retrenchment in the personel of the Civil 
Service. 

This measure did not meet with Mr. Hofmeyr’s approval, and 
right at the beginning of the Session Mr. Desvages moved, that 
instead there should be a percentage reduction of the salaries of all 
public officials. The Government opposed the motion, but Mr. 
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Hofmeyr gave it his support, and the Africander Party, with the 
assistance of Messrs. Ayliff, Douglass and Hockly, succeeded in 
carrying it by a majority of one vote. 


On another point, too, the Government sustained a defeat— 
on the question of the repeal of the Excise. ‘The imposition of the 
Tax in 1878 had not, we have seen, led to the distress, which the 
wine-farmers had so confidently predicted. Instead the demand 
for spirits had increased considerably, and they had consented 
to accept the principle of the imposition of a tax, which at the 
same time accorded them protection against the competition of 
the big distilleries. But the long-continued depression had begun 
to affect the wine-farmers as well. The production of spirits had 
on account of the establishment of distilleries and the boom inthe 
industry at the time of the Transvaal war, increased markedly, 
and now while the production remained stationary, depression and 
the efforts of the Temperance Party had caused a decrease in the 
demand for their product. The result was, that while the tax itself 
amounted to about £6 a leaguer, the price which the farmer 
obtained, was at this stage only about £1 more. 


Accordingly on May 7th, Mr. J. S. Marais moved the second 
reading of a Bill to abolish the Excise on the product of the 
farmers, and after a short debate it was carried, against the express 
wishes of the Government, by 37 votes to 31, the majority being 
composed of the whole of the “Dutch vote’ with the addition of 
Messrs. Rhodes and Leonard, who represented a wine-farming 
district. But though Mr. Hofmeyr gave the measure his support, 
it should be noted, that he did so, not because he objected to the 
taxation of brandy, but because he did not believe in the Excise 
as the correct means of such taxation. As he repeatedly declared, 
if it were possible to devise a scheme, whereby the tax would fall 
on the consumer and not on the producer, he would give it his 
support, and in this case he succeeded in persuading his constituents 
to agree to a system of taxation, by which each farmer was to pay 
a licensing fee according to the number of his vines. This sugges- 
tion, however, the Government refused to adopt, and although it 
only obtained a narrow majority on the third reading, the Bill 
passed through the House easily enough. Well might the 
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opponents of Mr. Upington declaim against the strange position 
of a Cabinet, which had seen the passing, against its wish, of a 
percentage reduction of salaries and of the abolition of the Excise, 
while in both cases the majority of the Ministerialists had voted 
against the Ministry, and the Opposition in its favour. 


The passage of the Excise Act Amendment Bill aroused a 
good deal of feeling in the country. In several towns meetings of 
protest were organized, and an attempt was made in the East to 
start a political association, which would lead to the formation of 
a strong party to secure its re-enactment. But in the wine- 
farming centres the jubilation was great; in fact it went so far, 
that in the church at Stellenbosch a service was held to return 
thanks for the repeal of a tax on brandy. At the Paarl a public 
luncheon was given to the members, who supported it, and both 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hofmeyr were among the speakers. The 
latter’s remarks are of interest, in that they show, how his glance 
was directed beyond the Excise to matters of more vital 
importance. 

“They must not forget, that they had also been helped by English 
members, such as Mr. Rhodes .... There was a question of far greater 
importance than the Excise, which presented itself yearly. He meant 
that of nationality, and it wasa mournful phenomenon, that the separa- 
tion between English and Dutch-speaking Africanders had not 
yet been cleared away. That must surely be the great aim of all, who 
wished the Colony well. The two elements of the white population must 
be reconciled together, if they wanted to see true prosperity here. The 
men who contributed to this were benefactors, and therefore he praised 


Mr. Rhodes.’’ 


The abolition of the Excise leads one naturally to another 
matter, which came before the House during this Session. As a 
result of the report of the Native Laws Commission, which had sat 
in 1882, the sale of liquor had been prohibited in the Transkeian 
territories, and in those Ciskeian areas, in which such prohibition 
should from time to time be proclaimed. On the whole the system 
had not been successful in the Colony proper, because, it was held, 
the areas were too few and too small. Accordingly Mr. (now Sir 
James) Rose-Innes, who had entered the House in 1884, and soon 
became one of the foremost men of the Opposition, moved that it 
was desirable to increase the number of such areas. The motion 
was apparently called forth by the action of the Cabinet, which, 
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during the recess, had issued a proclamation allowing councillors 
to native chiefs to buy brandy. This action had aroused the 
Teniperance Party: it seemed as though the Government was 
playing into the hands of the wine-farmers, an agitation was set 
on fcot, and eventually the proclamation was repealed. The 
success thus obtained was an inspiration to further effort, and 
hence the action of Mr. Rose-Innes. The motion gave rise to an 
interesting debate, and with the help of the Ministers and by the 
casting vote of the Speaker, the wine-farmers and their supporters 
succeeded in throwing it out. Mr. Hofmeyr was one of the 
speakers against the proposal, and it is well to note his attitude 
on the whole liquor question, for whether one is or is not prepared 
to accept his conclusions, one should at least recognize the grounds, 
oti which he based them. 


The position, in which he stood, was, as in so many other 
questions, intermediate between the two extremes. For one thing 
he refused to believe, as many of his supporters aid, that the nataves 
should be allowed to get as much brandy as they liked, and on 
the other hand he could not look upon the liquor trade as some- 
thing, in opposition to which it was in his duty to exert all huis 
energies. He believed in temperance, but he was against teeto- 
talism, and hence we find, that on one occasion he spoke at a 
public meeting in Cape Town against the action of the Licensing 
Board in granting privileges to hotels too freely, while on another 
he attacked the campaign, which his uncle, Professor Hofmeyr, had 
originated in favour of Total Abstinence. Holding as he did such 
an attatude on the general question, and believing further that 
unless other than purely sentimental reasons were to be advanced, 
the interests of the wine-farmers could not altogether be lost sight 
of, it is not difficult to see, that he should come out in opposition 
to a moticn, which, after all, it must be admitted, would only have 
been of doubtful efficacy. Had he believed, that if it were passed, 
it would have made any appreciable difference in the amount of 
drunkenness among the natives, he’would have voted in its favour ; 
this, rightly or wrongly, he did not recognize, and hence he 
opposed it. Nor must one forget, that from a purely logical point 
of view Mr. Hofmeyr’s attitude was perfectly correct. As he put 
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:b in his speech, the friends of the natives were against class legisla- 
tion, and yet they brought forward such a proposal, which was 
class legislation of the most obvious nature. 


Another matter of importance bearing on the native policy 
came up before the House during the Session. The question of the 
Government of the Transkei had, as we have seen, played an 
important part in the defeat of the Scanlen Ministry, but by 
this time all parties had come to agree, that the Territory had to 
be administered by the Colony itself. It was necessary therefore 
to provide for the representation of its inhabitants in Parliament, 
and hence Mr. Upington early in the Session introduced his 
Transkeian Representation Bill. 


This Bill marking, as it did, an attempt at a new line in 
native policy, is of great interest. It provided that the Europeans 
in the Transkeian territories, who had the ordinary qualification, 
and those natives who owned land to the value of £100 (instead of 
£25) on individual title, should elect one member, while a second 
member was to be appointed by a Native Elective Council, for 
which all natives, who paid the hut-tax, were to be allowed to 
vote.” It was further understood, that the Government intended 
to extend such a system to the rest of the Colony. 


These proposals Mr. Hofmeyr came forward to support in a 
speech, which contains the germ of his attitude on the Franchise 
question :— 


“He considered it fair, that the natives should be represented in the 
House. According to the Constitution Ordinance natives had as much 
right to a vote as the white people. But if that Ordinance was extended 
to the Transkei, then there would be one thousand natives voting against 
one white man, and consequently the interests of the white people would 
not be represented in the House. He would therefore vote for the Bill, 
but only as a temporary measure. But before long the franchise ques- 
tion would have to be faced He was not in favour of a new Act taking 
away the franchise of those, who enjoyed it at present. What he was 
in favour of, was a franchise fixed upon the principle laid down in the 
Municipal Act of 1883, namely, to give a number of votes in proportion 
to one’s possessions. Besides, he should like to have the intellectual 
qualification introduced by giving an additional vote to those, who had 
passed the Matriculation Examination. If such a thing came about, 
there need be no fear for the future of the country.” 


*This scheme is similar to that suggested by the Inter-Colonial 
Native Commission of 1903-5. 
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Mr. Hofmeyr, it will be seen, did not believe either in dis- 
franchising the natives altogether or in raising the qualification. 
He could not be blind to the danger of the position, into which the 
low standard seemed to be leading Colonial politics, but believing 
in a just treatment of the natives, he had long opposed both of 
these proposals as abolishing existing rights, and in its stead he 
now for the second time (the first time was in a speech at Stellen- 
bosch in 1884) suggested his system of multiple voting. But as a 
makeshift he was prepared to accept the Bill, which accordingly 
passed its second reading and the committee stage with little 
difficulty. On the third reading, however, by means of a catch 
vote, an important amendment was introduced, and the Govern- 
ment accordingly allowed the Bill to be defeated in the Legislative 
Council, the Session closing a few days later, on June 25th, 1886. 


Mr. Upington had in the course of his administration shown 
himself tactful and able, and his readiness to come forward in 
support of their interests had increased his popularity with the 
Dutch-speaking members of the House, whose admiration was 
unbounded for the ‘‘Africander from Cork,” as Mr. Leonard had 
mockingly called him. 


But in those days of small salaries the payment of a Prime 
Minister could not compare with the imcome of a successful 
barrister, and when to this was added the fact, that he was con- 
tinually hampered by ill-health, one can well understand Mr. 
Upington’s anxiety to be relieved of his responsibilities. Imme- 
diately after the end of the Session, he attempted to persuade Mr. 
Hofmeyr to take his place, but without success, and accordingly 
it was decided to leave the matter pending for a time, until after 
the return of Mr. Sprigg from a visit to England in connection 
with the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. While there, the 
Treasurer continued the good work, which Mr. Hofmeyr had begun 
the year before at the Colonial Office, and at a dinner in his 
honour the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Stanhope, delivered a speech, 
which went to show that an understanding had been arrived at 
between the Colony and Downing Street, by which a continuous 


policy of laissez faire was guaranteed on the one side, while on the 
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other side the affairs of the country were to be ordered in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the white population. 


When Sir Gordon Sprigg returned (for he came back with 
that title) the subject of a change in the Premiership was again 
brought up, and accordingly on November 25th, 1886, a “Gazette 
Extraordinary’ was issued announcing the appointment of the 


Treasurer to that post, while all the other Ministers retained their 
portfolios. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SALISBURY-KNUTSFORD CONFERENCE (1887). 


As long as South Africa remains an integral part of the 
British Empire, it is impossible for a Colonial politician to avoid at 
some time being brought face to face with Imperial problems, and 
one’s estimate of a statesman must needs be conditioned by the 
answer, which he gives to the questions thus set before him. We 
have up to this stage learnt to know Mr. Hofmeyr, as a politician, 
with the motto, Colonial Interests first, as a patriot, devotedly at- 
tached to his people and his country, and as a leader, inspiring his 
followers in the direction of a national revival; we have now to 
meet him in a somewhat different réle, as a statesman of the Em- 
pire, to which his country belonged. For though he had laid down 
the maxim, “ Colonial interests first,’’ he was too big a man not to 
recognize, that there was something to be placed second, too prac- 
tical a man not to face the facts, and allow his conduct to be shaped 
thereby. 

It is in 1885, that we first find him making a definite pro- 
nouncement on an Imperial problem—in this case the important 
one of the defence of the Empire, and it is well to note, that it 
is no mere doctrinaire deliverance, but one which was called forth 
in the first instance by the needs of the Colony. 


It was at the time of the Zulu war, that the Cape had first 
been brought into telegraphic communication with the rest of the 
world, by means of a cable from Aden along the East coast. This 
cable belonged to the Eastern Telegraph Company, and it was on 
account of the extremely high scale of charges, that attention was 
first turned in the direction of the advisability of laying down a 
second line. This desire was strengthened by the serious incon- 
venience, caused by the constant breakages in the line, and the 
Anglo-Russian difficulties, as a result of which for some time the 
question of peace and war lay trembling in the balance, made men 
see, what might be the consequences in case of an outbreak of hos- 
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tilities. To obtain an alternative line seemed imperative, and the 
proposal most commonly put forward was, that it should be laid 
down the West Coast. It was at this stage, that Mr. Hofmeyr came 
forward. On the 9th April, 1885, a meeting of the Cape Town 
branch of the Bond was held, and he secured the unanimous accept- 
ance of his views, the trend of which will appear from the following 
extract from an address, which it was decided to present to the 
Governor. 


“The Cape Town Branch of the Bond, after a full discussion unanim- 
ously arrived at the conclusion, that though the commercial advantages, 
which such a line (one along the West Coast) would offer in time of 
peace, would be considerable, it would serve the interests of the Empire 
during any Naval war even less effectively than the existing East Coast 
line. It would, being laid in comparatively shallow water, be easily 
cut by hostile cruisers. It would touch the mainland at some twelve 
or twenty different places, and would therefore have to be guarded by 
a considerable number of war-vessels. It would pass through Colonies 
belonging to various European powers, with one or more of which England 
might at any time become engaged in war, and which would in such 
an event hardly transmit any messages bearing on the defence of the 
Empire. It would leave out of the line of communication Ascension 
and St. Helena Islands, the importance of which as naval and intelligence 
stations in wartime can hardly be overrated. 

‘“The Cape Town branch of the Bond is of opinion, that the Western 
Oable, should one be laid, ought to start either from Cape San Roque 
on the East Coast of Brazil, or (should insuperable difficulties be raised 
to that point) from St. Vintcent, via Ascension and St. Helena to Cape 
Town. Such a line would no doubt prove more costly than one along 
the coast, but on the other hand, it would not be subject to the many 
objections, which would so seriously tell against the latter lme in time of 
war.” 


The suggestion was cordially received by the Governor; no- 
thing was, it is true, done as a result of it, though Mr. Hofmeyr 
himself brought the Cable question before the Colonial office during 
his visit to England in 1885, but it is at least interesting, as show- 
ing Mr. Hofmeyr, with the help of the Bond, initiating a proposal 
to strengthen the Empire in case of war. But there was work of 
more importance to be done. 


The years 1845—1875 have been generally set down as years 
of the dominance of the Manchester school in British policy. John 
Bright had laid down the principle, that the Colonies were of no 
use to Great Britain, and that they served as a check on the de- 
velopment of the Mother country. And since, as it has been 
pointed out, though Colonial Secretaries change, Colonial policy 
remains more or less fixed, one finds during those years a distinctly 
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un-Imperialistic Colonial policy dominating the counsels of Down- 
ing Street. Itis to this spirit, that one must trace the anxiety of the 
Imperial Government to see the Colonies transformed into self- 
governing communities, this being of course looked upon as but a 
first step in the direction of complete separation. But this ‘‘ laissez 
aller policy,’’? could not continue for ever. In 1868 for instance 
we find the Royal Colonial Institute formed, with “United Empire ”’ 
as its motto, while four years later, Lord Beaconsfield declared, 
that the policy of granting Colonial self-government should be 
looked upon as ‘“‘ part of a policy of Imperial consolidation.’’ By 
degrees opinion veered round, men like Mr. W. Forster lent 
themselves to the cause of Imperialism, and in 1884 we have as a 
result the formation of the Imperial Federation League, which de- 
sired, as its name imphes, in some way to draw tighter the bonds. 
of Empire. And it was largely on the representation of this league, 
that the first Colonial Conference was summoned to meet in London 
on April 4th, 1887. 


At the prorogation of Parhament in 1885, it was noticed 
that the Queen’s speech contained the followimg remarks :— 


““T have observed with much satisfaction the interest, which in an 
increasing degree is evinced by the people of this country in the wel- 
fare of their Colonial and Indian fellow-subjects; and I am led to the 
conviction, that there is on all sides a growing tendency to draw closer 
in every way the bonds, which unite the various portions of the Empire. 
I have authorized communications to be entered into with the principal 
Colonial Governments with a view to the fuller consideration of matters 
of common interest.” 


This pronouncement was followed soon after by a despatch 
from the Colonial Secretary to the various Governors, inviting them 
to secure the appointment of delegates to a Conference, to be held 
at London in the following April. Mr. Stanhope’s despatch, which 
was admirably worded, defined the object of the Conference as fol- 
lows* :— 

_‘°3. In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, the question, 
which is at once urgent and capable of useful consideration at 
the present time, is that of organization for military defence. The 
patriotic action of the Colonies in offering contingents of troops to take 
part in the Kgyptian Campaign made a deep impression on the public 


mind, and was the first practical result of much careful work during 
recent years. It is a necessity of the case, that the measures, which 
‘ 


‘*Imp. Papers, ©. 5091, No. 1. 
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have been taken im each Colony, as well for the organization of the 
loval forces, as for the construction of local defensive works, are to a 
great extent not yet fully understood and appreciated in ‘other parts 
of the Empire. The close and thorough examination of the whole ques- 
tion of Imperial defence, which was completed by the Royal Commis- 
sion, presided over by the Earl of Carnarvon, has led to the execution 
of extensive and important defensive works in various parts of the 
Empire; and the cordial co-operation offered to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by the Colonies in carrying out this policy indicates their desire 
to arrive, so far ‘as may at present be practicable, at a common basis of 
GEHONM Se re ee 

‘4. Much yet remains to be done; and it is, of course, unavoidable, 
that secrecy should continue to be observed with regard to many of the 
defensive measures in progress or in contemplation. The time has, how- 
ever, now arrived, when an attempt may fairly be made to attain to a 
better understanding as to the system of defence, which may be estab- 
lished throughout the Empire. For this purpose an interchange of 
knowledge as to the state of preparations, or as to the capabilities of 
organization, in each Colony, would lead to a more thorough under- 
standing of their wants and wishes; but whilst her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would thus be prepared to recommend for the consideration of 
the Conference certain principles, calculated to promote the general 
defence of the Empire, it is not our intention in calling this Conference 
to commit either the Imperial Government or any Colony to projects, 
entailing heavy expenditure, but rather to secure, that the sums which 
may be devoted to this purpose, may be utilized to the furthest extent, 
with complete knowledge of all the conditions of the problem. 

“5, Second only in importance to this great question is one, which 
concerns in a special degree the interests of the Empire in time of 
peace. The promotion of commercial and social relations by the develop- 
ment of our postal and telegraphic communications could be considered 
with much advantage by the proposed Conference ..... 

“6. Two leading subjects for consideration have been referred to, 
but it is not impossible, that there may be some other important ques- 
tions, which, in the opinion of the Colonial Governments, might properly 
and usefully be brought under consideration. But I should deprecate 
the discussion at the present time of the subjects falling under the 
range of what is known as Political Federation. There has been no 
expression of Colonial opinion in favour of any steps in that direction ; 
and Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion, that there would be no 
advantage in the informal discussion of a very difficult problem, before 
any basis has been accepted by the Governments concerned. It might 
indeed be detrimental to the ultimate attainment of a more developed 
system of united action, if a question, not yet ripe for practical dis- 
cussion, weré now to be brought to the test of a practical examination.”’ 


Such was the basis, on which the Conference was called, and 
as the complicated question of Imperial Federation was wisely 
excluded, all the self-governing Colonies signified their acceptance, 
and notified their intention of despatching delegates. Who were 
to represent the Cape Colony, was for long uncertain: the name 
of Sir J. H. de Villiers was repeatedly mentioned, but eventually 
it was decided to appoint Messrs. Upington and Hofmeyr to act in 
conjunction with Sir Charles Mills, the Agent-General for the 
Colony in London. With Mr. (later Sir) John Robinson, the 

L 
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Natal representative, they sailed on the 2nd March by the 
Hawarden Castle, arriving at Plymouth on the 22nd of that 
month. 


The voyage was uneventful, but for the fact that at Lisbon, 
the vessel was boarded by the Portuguese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and representatives of the King and the Colonial Depart- 
ment, who came to thank the Cape Delegates for the kindness, 
which had been shown to certain Portuguese explorers on their 
arrival in Cape Town. ~The healths of the monarchs of Portugal 
and England were drunk, and the deputation then withdrew. 


When Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Upington arrived in England, 
they found, that their Colony was extremely unpopular in political 
circles. Of courtesy and friendship there was no lack, but they 
soon perceived, that there was a tendency to look upon the Cape 
as a costly dependency, which was for ever drawing upon the Im- 
perial Treasury, and never yielding anything in return. What 
was more, it had about the worst reputation for coldness of senti- 
ment in respect to the flag of all England’s Colonies, while it was 
considered a land so saturated with rebellious tendencies, that it 
was not worth retaining as a part of the British Empire. Men of 
influence and authority feared a rebellion at any time, and openly 
expressed doubt as to the loyalty of the majority of the Colonists. 
The position of the delegates, who were at once marked out as 
leaders of the anti-British party, was of course made one of extreme 
difficulty, and this was particularly so in the case of Mr. Hofmeyr, 
who soon found, that “his fame or rather his notoriety had gone 
” He was held up to the public as a leader of the 
Africander Bond, and therefore a Republican of the deepest dye. 


out before him.’ 


The attitude, which the delegates adopted, was eminently 
sensible. They did not hesitate to put forward their connection 
with the Colonial party, nor did they attempt to gloss it over by 
parading sentiments, which could not exist in South Africa, as they 
could in Australia or other Colonies with a purely British popula- 
tion. Instead they came out openly with their true policy, and 
allowed that to speak for itself, while laying emphasis on the re- 
peated occasions, on which proof had been given of the high value 
placed by South Africa on its connection with Great Britain. It 
is for this reason, that we find Mr. Upington at successive dinners 
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and public functions alluding to what the Colony had done at the 
time of the Indian Mutiny and the Zulu war, and it was for this 
reason, at least in part, that we find Mr. Hofmeyr coming forward 
with a striking utterance of at a lecture of Captain (later Sir John) 
Colomb on the question of the provision of convoys for trading 
vessels in time of war. This lecture was given at the United Services 
Institute, three days after the arrival of the delegates, and in the 
course of the discussion which followed, Mr. Hofmeyr was asked 
by the Chairman for an expression of his views. The trend of his 


remarks was as follows :— 


“He believed, that in every future naval war, the intelligence 
department would be of great importance. Much would depend on the 
intelligence stations, and these again would be dependent on their tele- 
graphic communications. What now would happen m the case of a 
naval war, in which England was involved? It was generally admitted, 
that one of the first results would be the closing of the Suez Canal. The 
trade, the merchant as well as the warships to India, China or the 
East, would have to go round the Cape of Good Hope; the ships would 
have to touch at Table Bay or Durban to get the latest war-news, infor- 
mation about the movements of the hostile fleets, or about wandering 
hostile warships, about defeats suffered or victories obtained. Was it 
possible, that such news would be obtainable at the Cape, in the case of 
a future war? He doubted it very much. ‘The sole existing cable lay 
to a large extent in shallow water, and touched foreign territory at 
more than one point. Well, such a cable could easily be cut, and even 
if it were left undisturbed, then surely no enemy, whose land was touched 
by the cable, would be so mad as to allow war-news to be carried over 
the cable to the British Colonies. The only remedy, which had been 
proposed, was to lay a second cable, and that along the Western Coast 
of Africa. But such a cable would be even more useless in wartime. 
For it too would lie in shallow water, and would touch foreign territory at 
many more points than the Eastern line. The only alternative consisted 
in the laying of a deep-sea cable to touch at Ascension and St. Helena. 
These islands, although more or less naval stations, would at the present 
be of little or no use in time of war. For this was dependent not on 
their intrinsic value, but on their suitableness to serve as intelligence 
stations in time of war. But at present there was no cable to St. 
Helena, none to Ascension, and as good as none to Durban from the 
war point of view. This cable had been previously recommended. It 
had been done by a body, with which he was connected, but one which 
stood in such bad odour in England, that he was almost afraid to men- 
tion its name. He would, however, venture to do so. The matter had 
been taken up by a body with the name of the Africander Bond. This 
much-condemned body had, three years ago, when Kngland as weil as 
the Colonies was seized with the fear of war with Russia, called a special 
meeting to discuss the subject. The Africander Bond had passed a 
resolution in favour of a deep-sea cable, drawn up a memorial setting 
forth the advantages connected with it, and appointed a delegacy to the 
Governor. The receipt of their proposals had been favourably acknow- 
ledged by the Imperial Government, but that had been the last which 
had been heard of it. And yet the question was of the highest import- 
ance, and the question of convoys would to a large extent depend on 
the cable in question.” 
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Mr. Hofmeyr’s remarks were well received. The Chairman, 
Sir Donald Currie, expressed his adhesion to the proposal, and the 
suggestion also received support in the press. But, perhaps more 
important, a good deal of the prejudice against the Bond and the 
Colonists generally was dispelled by the statement, which Mr. Hof- 
meyr had made. This good work we shall find him continuing, 
when once the Conference met. But his remarks had a more imme- 
diate effect, in that Mr. Hofmeyr himself now appeared before the 
public in a more correct perspective, and his representations thus 
naturally met with a more sympathetic reception. 


On other occasions, too, he was persuaded to speak on South 
African questions. On the 29th March, for instance, he attended 
a lecture by a Mr. Bannister on Colonial Wines, after which he 
rose to defend the product of ‘‘ his own people,’’ as he put it, 
against the lecturer, who had exalted the Australian at the expense 
of the Cape farmers, while on the 5th April we find him present 
at the delivery of an address by Prof. T. Rupert Jones on the 
Mineral Wealth of South Africa, and subsequently urging the 
audience not to hesitate to invest their capital in the Transvaal. 


These activities were however but a prelude to the more strenu- 
ous work of the Conference itself. The delegates to this, the first 
Council of the Empire were the following :— 


Newfoundland :—Mr. Robert Thorburn, Premier. 
Sir Ambrose Shea. 


Canada :—Sir A. Campbell, Lt.-Governor of Ontario. 
Mr. Sandford Fleming, C.M.G. 


New South Wales:—Sir P. Jennings, late Premier. 
Mr. R. Wisdom, formerly Attorney- 
General. 
Sir Saul Samuel, Agent-General. 


Tasmania:—Mr. J. 8. Dodds, late Attorney-General. 
Mr. Adye Douglas, Agent-General. 


Cape of Good Hope:—Mr. T. Upington, Attorney-General. 
Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr. R 
Sir Charles Mills, Agent-General. 
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South Australia: —Mr. J. W. Downer, Premier. 
Sir Arthur Blyth, Agent-General. 


New Zealand :—Sir F. Dillon Bell, Agent-General. 
Sir W. Fitz-Herbert, Speaker of Leg. Council. 


Victoria: —Mr. A. Deakin, Chief Secretary, 
Mr. J. Lorimer, Minister of Defence. 
Sir Graham Berry, Agent-General. 
Mr. J. Service, late Premier. 


Queensland :—Sir S. Griffith, Premier, 
Sir J. Garrick, Agent-General. 


Western Australia:—Mr. J. Forrest, Commissioner of Crown 
Lands. 
Mr. Septimus Burt. 


Natal:—Mr. John Robinson. 


In addition to these, there were 33 representatives of Crown 
Colonies, who had either been nominated by the respective Gover- 
nors or invited by the Secretary of State. 


The inaugural function of the Conference was characterized 
by an entire absence of the gaudy ceremonial usually as- 
sociated with such functions. There were only about 150 
present, and it was obvious from the beginning, that the Conference 
had met for work and not for display. Sir Henry Holland, now 
Lord Knutsford, who had succeeded Mr. Stanhope at the Colonia’ 
Office in the changes occasioned by Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
resignation, presided and opened the proceedings with the 


words :— 


“My Lords and Gentlemen,—I am sure that we all have in our 
hearts a prayer, we may as well express in words—and that is, in the 
first place, God’s blessing be upon this Conference. Amen.” 


Lord Salisbury was present to convey to the Conference his 
good wishes, and in an interesting speech he outlined the attitude 
of the Imperial Government. There was no intention, he declared, 
of evolving a scheme of Imperial Federation. But there were two 
things possible, though perhaps not both as yet practicable :—a 
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Zollverein (Customs Union) and a Kriegsverein (Union for defence 
purposes). The former was still to be placed in the distant and 
shadowy future, owing to the turn which British fiscal policy had 
taken, but a Kriegsverein was at once practicable and desirable, and 
urgently called for by the needs of the Empire. After this the 
President outlined the subjects to be presented for discussion, and, 
one delegate from each Colony having replied, the proceedings 


closed. 


From April 4th to May 9th, with a short break for the Easter 
holidays, the Conference continued in session, and it must be writ- 
ten down as an unqualified success. Most of the delegates had 
thought, that they would only have to take part in a solemn 
talkee-talkee, relieved by a round of hospitality and those favours, 
which are lavishly bestowed in periodical outbursts of affection. 
But the real programme proved to be totally different. With ex- 
cellent tact the vital questions affecting the Colonial Empire in its 
relations with the parent state were laid before the Conference, and 
were discussed in a spirit freed from all the restraint of a delibera- 
tive assembly. The removal of all finality, or of pledging the 
various Governments by the utterances of the delegates, gave rise to 
freedom of speech, and the exact wants of each Colony were fully 
and fairly stated. Sir Henry Holland showed himself sympa- 
thetic to all representations, and much solid work was done. 


Of course the most important subject for discussion was that 
of Imperial Defence, and had the Conference done nothing more 
than to settle the lines, on which the naval defence of the Colonial 
Empire should be maintained, it would have done most valuable 
work, for that once settled, it was felt that the policy, by which the 
resources of the Empire might be handled for increasing the. 
prosperity of England and her Colonies, might be left to develop. 
Into the details of the discussions it is not possible to enter here, 
but in his report of the proceedings Sir Henry Holland was able to 
declare :— 


“I believe, that the Conference has been productive of the greatest 
good in the opportunity for the interchange of information, which it 
has afforded, and I trust that it will lead to a consolidation of the 
epee military resources of the Empire for the purposes of mutual 
defence. 
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Among the more or less special defence questions, which came 
before the notice of the Conference, was that of the fortification of 
the Cape Peninsula, and here we find the Cape delegates doing ex- 
cellent work. 


The importance of the Cape as a Naval Station was at this time 
beginning to be recognized, and Mr. Hofmeyr’s remarks at Capt. 
Colomb’s lecture had also served to fix public attention on its value. 
At a dinner given to the delegates by the Imperial Federation 
League, just before the Conference opened, we find Lord Charles 
Beresford declaring, that the centre of gravity had shifted from 
Constantinople to the Cape, and it was madness to seek for the 
preservation of the Empire in the Suez Canal. At the Conference 
too we find, that the Imperial Government had been awakened to 
the strategic importance of the Cape, and was anxious that somc- 
thing should be done. The proposal, which was put before the 
Colonial delegates by Mr. Stanhope, was as follows :—The Imperial 
Government had already undertaken the defence of Simon’s Bay, 
and was prepared to continue the works, which had been inaugu- 
rated, but in the case of Table Bay, they expected the Colonial 
Government to carry out the necessary fortifications, which were 
estimated to cost somewhat over £150,000. 


The question was discussed at a special conference with the 
South African delegates on April 30th. The Cape delegates felt, 
that there was being imposed on their Colony a burden, greater 
than it could bear, and in a long and vigorous speech Mr. Hofmeyr 
presented his own view of Colonial obligations in the matter of 


defence. 


‘““for- internal defence against native wars,’’ he declared, “the 
Cape Colony should be responsible ; it should be their duty, and perhaps 
also their privilege, to defend themselves in all Kafir wars and dis- 
turbances, and, acquitting themselves of that duty, they should be at 
full liberty to manage internal affairs, especially as far as the native 
tribes are concerned; but, that in the matter of coast defence, the first 
and primary duty should rest with the Imperial Government, for this 
reason: that enemies from whom the Colonies might suffer, and would 
suffer on this coast, would not be enemies of their own making, but 
would be Imperial enemies, enemies made by Imperial policy, enemies 
perhaps made too in a policy even opposed to the general interest of 
the Colony itself; for instance, in the maintenance of a policy of keeping 
open the Suez Canal, in which the Cape Government has no interest 
whatever, and which indeed is rather opposed to the interests of the 
Cape Colony. The Colonists hold, that so long as no system of Federa- 
tion or of Government, in which they are represented, has been hit upon 
or developed, so long they cannot be expected to be in duty bound to defend 
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themselves against the European enemies of England. But, at the same 
time, they acknowledge that there are very great advantages in belong- 
ing to the British Empire, and, belonging to the British Empire, they 
share, whether they will or not, in the common danger ; and, there- 
fore, they are ready,and prepared to do something. But we believe, 
that so much cannot be demanded from us, as can reasonably be demanded 
from other Colonies.’’ 


Such was the position, which the Cape delegates took up, and 
their views met with ready acceptance, it being eventually decided, 
that. the Imperial Government should undertake in the case of 
Table Bay to provide an armament estimated to cost £75,000, the 
superintendence of the work and all special technical fittings, while 
the local authorities agreed to find the sites, the materials and the 
necessary labour. 


On another occasion Mr. Hofmeyr spoke out boldly im 
defence of Colonial interests. In his opening speech Sir Henry 
Holland had mentioned, that there were several matters “on which 
the Government desired a full discussion with the delegates of the 
Cape Colony and Natal,’’ and accordingly we find, that on two 
days special conferences were arranged for this purpose. Here, 
too, Mr. Hofmeyr declared his opinions openly and without hesita- 
tion, nor did he for a moment shrink from laying bare, what he 
looked upon as the shortcomings and mistakes of British policy in 
South Africa. In this Mr. Upington seconded his efforts, and 
their candidness was not without effect. Their representations 
were received in a friendly way, the Colonial Secretary practically 
promised, that a different policy would be adopted, and it was the 
good work of the Cape delegates at the London Conference, that 
put the crown on Mr. Hofmeyr’s own previous efforts in 1885, and 
on the labours of Sir Gordon Sprigg in 1886, with the result, that 
for many years Imperial South African policy was such as to pro- 
vide but little ground for criticism. 


On the second great question, to which Mr. Stanhope had in 
his despatch referred, that of Postal and Telegraphic Communica- 
tion, the results of the Conference were of less importance than in 
the matter of defence, the delegates expressing themselves against 
the proposals of joining the Postal Union, or the institution of an 
Imperial Penny Postage. The question of Cable Communication 
was also discussed, and the delegates were unanimously in favour 
of the construction of an alternative line to Australia for military 
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purposes. On this occasion, too, Mr. Hofmeyr brought forward 
his deep-sea cable suggestion, and it met with a favourable recep- 
tion, but though he represented, that in a matter of such import- 
ance to the Empire, expense should be a minor consideration, the 
Imperial authorities, though approving of the proposal, felt them- 
selves for financial reasons unable to carry it out.* 


But it was in connection with a different matter, that the name 
of Mr. Hofmeyr has been especially connected with the London 
Conference of 1887. The Manchester doctrine of the worthless- 
ness of the Colonies had, after all, been but a corollary to the Free 
Trade principles, which had at this time for forty years dominated 
British Fiscal policy. But even when Bright and Cobden were in 
their prime, there still remained a large class, which had 
yearned for a return to Protection, a class which was strengthened 
by the fact, that the anticipated conversion of the whole of Europe 
to Free Trade had failed to take place, while the bounty system of 
foreign countries and the attacks on England’s Colonial trade also 
served to weaken the Free Trade prejudice. To this party we 
find added the ever-increasing body of those, who desired to 
tighten the bonds, which united the Colonies to Great Britain, and 
as a result the movement for Protection was specially emphasized as 
a call for Preferential Tariffs for Colonial Trade. The idea was 
discussed in the newspaper press, and in 1885 we find Lord Salisbury 
giving it a modified support, while at the beginning of 1887, there 
was formed at Manchester an Association, to be known as the 
British Union, which definitely aimed at “‘such a readjustment of 
fiscal arrangements as shall prevent the products of foreign states 
from competing with those of British Colonies.’’ It was, however, 
left for Mr. Hofmeyr} to be the first to bring forward a scheme, 
that seemed in any sense practicable, and one which had the added 
advantage of being designed to solve the difficult problem of Im- 


perial Naval finance. 


* Amother difficulty was the fact, that it would be necessary to enter 
into competition with existing lines owned by private Companies. 


+ At the end of 1886, Mr. Macfarlane, of Ottawa, Canada, had sug- 
gested a similar proposal to that of Mr. Hofmeyr, with the difference, 
that the extra duty was to be 5 per cent., and the revenue was to be 
raised with a view to Imperial Federation. It is doubtful if Mr. Hof- 
meyr was aware of this before drawing up his own scheme. 
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Mr. Hofmeyr had always taken an interest in Imperial matters. 
Six years before he had in the ‘‘ Zuid Afrikaan’’ discussed the 
subject of Free Trade within the Empire, and he had given the 
project his support, though raising the difficulty of making good 
to the Colonies the loss of revenue, which it seemed it must 
necessarily involve. On the voyage to England he spent a good 
deal of the time considering the question of Imperial Federation. 
Eventually, as he put it, he 


‘©Came to the conclusion, that it was a matter admirably suited to 
arouse enthusiam, feeling and applause at public banquets, but that to 
put it into practice would be an impossible task. But, while I saw the 
difficulties of that task, I felt certain that something could be done to 
the matter on another basis.” 


Hence it was, that after consultation with the other South 
African delegates, Mr. Hofmeyr placed on the list of subjects 


for discussion the following : —* 


‘4. The feasibility of promoting closer union between the various 
parts of the British Empire by means of an Imperial Customs Tariff, 
the revenue derived from such tariff to be devoted to the general defence 
of the Empire.’’ 


There was some delay, but eventually May 3rd was set down as 
a day for the discussion, and after some preliminary remarks of 
Sir Samuel Grifitht on the advisability of British subjects having 
a preference in matters of trade, Mr. Hofmeyr came forward 
to introduce his proposal.{ He began by defining his objects :— 


“T have taken the matter in hand with two objects: to promote 
the union of the Empire, and at the same time to obtain’ revenue 
for purposes of general defence. Everybody will acknowledge, 
that the British Empire is the most unique, that the world has ever 
seen. It is spread piecemeal all over the globe, the different parts being 
separated by thousands of miles of sea, or of foreign territory. In an 
Empire of such a nature, one must expect, that territorialism will arise, 
and that these local interests will act as disintegrating tendencies.”’ 


After giving examples of how applications were being made 
for the Colonies to conclude differential Customs treaties with 
foreign countries, he proceeded :— 


*Imp. Papers, ©. 5091—I, page 5. 


+Sir S. Griffith had previously given motice of a purely general 
motion on the matter of Preference, and hence spoke fie a 


} The whole speech will be found in Imp. Papers, C. 5091, pp. 463-8. 
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‘‘In cases of this kind the Imperial Government can either concede 
the liberty of entering into differential tariffs, or refuse such liberty. 
Now, if it refuses, a feeling of dissatisfaction is aroused, by which the 
unity of the Empire is likely to suffer; but, on the other hand, I 
almost fear, that if the prayer for liberty is accorded, the unity of the 


He then pointed out, that from an Imperial point of view, the 
Conference had, beyond an undertaking of the Australian Colonies 
to pay an annual subsidy, arrived at nothing tangible in the matter 
ot defence, and went on :-— 


“And yet it is admitted by some high naval authorities that the 
British Navy is not quite so strong and powerful as it ought to be, in view 
of the tremendous interests, that it has to protect. Supposing that the 
Imperial Government were to find by-and-by, that it required very con- 
siderably greater assistance from the Colonies towards the maintenance 
of the Navy and Army than it has obtained hitherto, I doubt very much 
whether you would find that a system of subsidies would answer in the 
long run; you would in that case find’ very soon, that the principle of 
representation would be asserted by the Colonies. In other words, you 
might find a system of Political Federation brought to the fore, a system 
which, however much we may incline in that direction, would, we must 
all agree, present tremendous difficulties. ..... 

“Therefore, taking into consideration the necessity, that the British 
Empire should have some other consolidating force in addition to mere 
sentiment, that it should have the force of self-interest, that at the same 
time something more might have to be done for the defence of the Empire, 
than has been done hitherto, that greater contributions might be required 
from the Colonies than have been paid hitherto, and that the Colonies would 
not be prepared to pay it in the form of subsidies, but might not object 
to some indirect taxation, which practically admitted their right to 
greater fiscal privileges within the Empire than are accorded to foreign 
powers, I have, following the hints that I have seen in the public news- 
papers, formulated this subject for discussion ...... 

“The scheme, which I wish to lay before the Conference, is one 
which would promote a closer fiscal union between the various parts of 
the Empire, which would produce revenue for Imperial purposes, and 
which at the same time would leave the various fiscal tariffs of the 
different parts of the Empire, of the Colonies, as well as of Hngland, 
untouched. I will give some figures to show, how this plan ought to 
work in practice. I find that the total imports into the United King- 
dom and the Colonies from foreign countries in 1885 amounted to 
£352,000,000. Now, supposing that we were to levy an average rate 
of 2 per cent. all round (the tariff might be arranged so that one class 
of goods should pay more than another) that £352,000,000, representing 
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the foreign imports of the Empire, would give a revenue of not less than 
£7,000,000. That is a revenue, which would pay for a very consider- 
able part of the British Navy. It would relieve the Colonies from the 
payment of subsidies, and at the same time it would be paid by Great 
Britain, too. I do not know, whether Great Britain would feel it or 
not, but the Colonies would not feel it, and it would establish a feeling 
on their part that, whilst they were paying for the defence of the 
Empire, they were at the same time enjoying in British markets and 
in the Colonial markets certain advantages, which foreigners did not 
enjoy. That would establish a connecting link, such as is not at pre- 
sent in existence, and which might further develop by-and-by into a 
most powerful bond of union.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr then proceeded to answer some of the objections, 
which he felt might be brought against the proposal, and concluded 
his remarks as follows :— 


“The plan may not perhaps be feasible at present, but I think a 
great deal will be gained, if the attention of the Imperial Government 
and Parliament, and of the Colonial Governments and Parliaments, be 
directed to it. If no attention were directed to it, if it were not dis- 
cussed, we should find that the difficulties standing in the way of 
Inperial Fiscal Union, instead of decreasing in number, would become 
greater and greater. If there are treaties standing in the way, these 
treaties, instead of lapsing in the course of time, would be renewed, and 
other treaties added; increasing the looseness of the Empire, instead of 
promoting its solidarity. But if this matter be discussed, and if it be 
continually borne in mind, it stands to reason, that in future treaties, 
which may be entered into between the Imperial Government and 
foreign countries, the fact, that the Colonies are not foreign countries, 
but are inseparable parts of the British Empire, will be remembered, and 
the Most Favoured Nation Clause will not be brought to bear against 
England’s own kith and kin. At this moment the scheme may be 
Utopian, but even as Utopian I venture to lay it before the Conference. 
I can only regret, that it has not been taken up by an abler delegate, and 
one who ‘sa greater master of the English language than I am.” 


Such in outline was the speech, an which Mr. Hofmeyr intro- 
duced his Tariff Proposals—and it produced a remarkable impres- 
sion. The delegates themselves characterized it as the most dis- 
tinguished success of the Conference. All were loud in their 
praises, and it was considered to ‘“‘mark a new epoch in the history 
of the, up to that time, shadowy idea of Imperial Federation, to 
which now for the first time form and substance had been given.’’ 
The Australians and Canadians, who were at first lukewarm, if not 
positively hostile (some had in fact received definite instructions bo 
have nothing to do with any scheme of Federation) warmed to him 
as he proceeded. Lord Knutsford writes :— 


“ 
‘“There were very many excellent speeches delivered by delegates 
from different parts of the Empire, but I think it was admitted on all 
hands, that the speech of the Conference was made by Mr. Hofmeyr. 
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In it he advocated with great power and clearness his scheme. That 
speech was listened to with profound attention, and was subsequently 
characterized by other members of the Conference as a ‘noble speech,’ 
as ‘a very able speech exhausting the subject,’ and Mr. J. Robinson 
(afterwards Sir J. Robinson), of Natal, expressed his satisfaction, that 
such a speech should have been delivered by one, ‘ who so ably and in- 
fluentially leads our Dutch-speaking countrymen in South Africa.’ ”’ 


In fact the predominant feeling was one of pleasurable sur- 
prise, that a scheme, which was deemed practicable, should have 
emanated from one who was a Colonist, and boasted that he had 
not a drop of British blood in his veins, while it was to such a 
one, that Australians and Canadians had to yield the palm for dis- 
crimination and sagacity and zeal for a comprehensive Imperial 
system. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s speech, we have seen, met with nothing but 
approval, and yet his suggestions have never been acted upon. 
For whatever may be thought of their advantages, the fact remains, 
that, even though only in a modified form, they involved an aban- 
donment of the principles of Free Trade, which dominated British 
Fiscal policy. And yet Mr. Hofmeyr’s proposal is far less liable 
to objection than the ordinary scheme of preferential tariffs. As 
he pointed out, it did not necessarily imply protection, for it aimed 
purely at increased revenue, and it might in the end lead to a 
system of Imperial Free Trade; the imposition of a duty of only 2 
per cent. would not involve an appreciable increase in the price of 
food; the cry of additional taxation for the already overburdened 
British taxpayer could be met by the fact, that the naval expendi- 
ture would be considerably decreased; and in any case, not even 
from the point of view of the manufacturer, who feared the taxa- 
tion of raw materials, was such a low duty a very disturbing 
element. But the fact remains, that it involved a revolution of 
Fiscal policy, and as history has shown over and over again, Fiscal 
policy cannot be revolutionized in a day. The march of events 
has by this time, it seems, thrust Mr. Hofmeyr’s policy into the 
background, but there are still many men, who would we'come such 
a proposal, by which it would be made possible to-day, in this time 
of ever-increasing naval expenditure, for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to turn his eyes in the direction of so fruitful a source of 
revenue. Certainly many of the difficulties in the Imperial 
situation might thus have been smoothed away. 
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We have looked at the Imperial side of Mr. Hofmeyr’s pro- 
posals ; let us now look at the strictly Colonial side. The advan- 
tage to the Colonies was that it made absolutely no difference in the 
fiscal system, that in fact its only effect was to enable the Colonists 
to contribute to Imperial defence with practically no sacrifice to 
themselves. As far as the Cape was concerned, it meant nothing 
more than a return to the system, which had prevailed before the 
introduction of Responsible Government, when there was an ad 
valorem duty of 5 per cent. on British goods and of 12 per cent. on 
goods from all other countries. But the proposals brought with them 
other advantages for South Africa, and here it is best to let Mr. 
Hofmeyr speak for himself* :— 


‘““When I brought forward my plan, I looked at the situation from 
a broad Imperial standpoint, but the interest of my own place was not 
on that account altogether absent from my mind. — I thought of my 
electors at Stellenbosch. I thought of the Paarl, of Cape wines, raisins, 
dried fruits, etc., and of the market which they might get under a 
favourable tariff in England and the Colonies. But I thought also of 
something else. For many years now, much has been spoken here about 
South African Union, of South African Federation, of a day on which 
we shall see a United South Africa from the Cape to the Zambesi. Some 
speak of such a union under its own flag, but for the large majority, 
perhaps for every one of the Colonists here present, the English flag is 
the distinguishing mark (kenteken) of a South African Federation. I 
know, that as matters are now, such a plan is not easily to be carried 
out, but I know that there is something else, which is possible, and 
which has been received with general approval. That is, the establish- 
ment of a Customs Union. If a South African Zollverein were estab- 
lished, and at the same time the British Government carried out my 
little plan, then it is self-evident, that that whole Zollverein would be 
part of the great Imperial Customs Union. Thus the British Empire 
would get a Zollverein and at the same time a Kriegsverein with the 
neighbouring Republics, and, when we have that, then we can safely 
leave the rest to the course of events. All other difficulties in con- 
nection with the future union of the country will in that way be 
eventually solved.’’ 


Enough has been said to enable one to form a pretty complete 
judgment of the Imperial side of Mr. Hofmeyr’s statesmanship. 
There always will remain a considerable body of men, who believe 
that, in a country like South Africa, the character of a true South 
African patriot and a loyal supporter of the British Empire are 
naturally incompatible. It is the falsity of this, that we conceive is 
one of the main lessons, which Mr. Hofmeyr’s life has to teach. That 


~ 


: “From a speech at the complimentary banquet given to him on his 
return. 
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he was a patriot, there are few who will to-day deny, but when one 
presents the Imperial side of his career, it is either ,passed over 
without a thought, or dismissed with the supposition, that he was 
insincere and was playing his own game. It is against such a sug- 
gestion, that one must most strenuously protest. Noone, not even 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s bitterest opponents, have ever accused him of 
double-dealing, and yet we are asked to believe that, though in 
everything else in politics he was open and above-board, yet here he 
was willing to take up an assumed attitude, just for the purpose of 
obtaining Imperial favour. When one considers the circumstances, 
under which he delivered himself of his “ Imperial’’ speeches, or 
when one reads his diary written during the session of the Confer- 
ence, one cannot but dismiss as a base fiction such a charge, The 
real significance of Mr. Hofmeyr’s attitude in Imperial matters is: 
that he showed the possibility of combining patriotism with a broad 
Imperial outlook. 


And yet it 7s possible to exaggerate Mr. Hofmeyr’s Imperial- 
ism, as indeed it has been exaggerated. Mr. Hofmeyr may have 
been an Imperial statesman, and yet he was hardly an Imperialist, 
save in a limited sense. As it was once well said :—‘Is Mr. Hof- 
meyr an Imperialist? If Imperialism means cramming insular no- 
tions, traditions and institutions down the throats of young and 
reluctant nationalities, the answer is in the negative. If it means 
ia cheerful acceptance of our position as partners in the British 
Empire, the answer is in the affirmative.’’ 


The fact to be borne in mind is just this: that Mr. Hofmeyr 
was above all things a practical statesman, and that his statesman- 
ship was accordingly based on a recognition of the problems, which 
the situation presented. He was before all things a Colonial, and 
his attitude to the British Empire as a whole was conditioned by his 
attitude to it, as far as it affected the Cape Colony. And while he 
felt himself unable to make boast of the feelings of attachment to 
Great Britain, which might be expected to animate one of British 
birth, and while he believed, that eventually the United South 
Africa of the future would of itself drop off from the British Crown, 
yet he felt that the country was not ready to stand alone, and be- 
lieving, that. the Government of Britain was as good as could be got, 
he was prepared to oppose any attempt to free the country from 
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that Government. Starting then from this, that it was the right 
policy for the Colony, at any rate for the next hundred years, to 
remain an integral part of the Empire, Mr. Hofmeyr was ready 
to accept his position as a citizen of the Empire, and the obligations 
it involved; what was more, he was even prepared to take steps, 
which would involve the tightening of the Imperial connection, be- 
cause he believed, that the continuance of that Empire was in the 
interests of liberty in the world, and because he wished to prevent 
the calamity, which he foresaw would befall the Colony in the event 
of the severance coming before the country was ripe for it; realizing 
this, he was ready for the Colony to go so far as to contribute to- 
wards the defence of the Empire, and to this end he suggested his 
scheme, as the means whereby this could with the least friction 
be done. ‘Such were his opinions (we quote Mr. Hofmeyr’s own 
words). Perhaps neither ultra-jingoes, nor ultra~-Bondsmen would 
agree, but he could not help that.’’ 


One fact in connection with the London Conference remains 
to be recorded. On April 5th, the day after the opening, Mr. 
Hofmeyr received the following letter from the Colonial Office. 


“April 5/87. 
‘““Drar Mr. Hormeyr, 

‘Will you let me have the pleasure of submitting your name to 
the Queen for the honour of Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George? 

“Yours very truly, 


ialy 4N, LEO ININID. 


But for Mr. Hofmeyr such honours had no attraction, and in 
his diary we find him recording the receipt of the latter with the 
comment, “Sir Jan Hofmeyr. It won’t do.” 


On the 7th April he addressed the following reply to the Colo- 
nial Secretary :— 


‘Hotel Windsor, April 7th, 1887. 
*Desr Str Henry Hornann, 


‘‘T put off replying to your very kind note, offering me the honour 
of K.C.M.G., because I did not wish to act precipitately. 

“T have now fully considered the subject, and regret to say, that I 
have reluctantly arrived at the conclusion. that I would not serve either 
my own or the public interests by at present accepting any Order of 
Knighthood. 

_‘*The relations between the British and Dutch sections of eur South 
African population, which were rather strained some time ago, have been 
happily improving of late. Some of my English friends are good enough 
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to say, that much of that improvement is owing to my political exer- 
tions. Whether they are correct or not in their judgment, is not for 
me to say. But much still remains to be done to promote’the unity of 
South Africa, and I am convinced, that my own share in the work would 
be much facilitated by my returning to ne Cape the same plain J. H. 
Hofmeyr, as I left it. 

““ Hoping that you will approve of my motives in declining your 
very flattering offer, which I know will be much appreciated by the great 
bulk of my Dutch friends at the Cape. 


“T remain, 
“Dear Sir Henry, 
‘Yours very faithfully, 
J. H. HOFMEYR.”’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s refusal to accept the honour was received with 
regret. Sir Henry Holland expressed keen disappointment, and 
told him, that the honour would be at his disposal, whenever he 
wanted it, but in spite of a cable from Sir Gordon Sprigg, urging 
him to reconsider his decision, he maintained his position, and, as 
he put it, returned ‘‘to the Cape the same plain J. H. Hof- 
ameyr as he left it.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SECOND SPRIGG MINISTRY :—COLONIAL POLITICS. 
(1887—9). 


It has often been remarked, that Sir Gordon Sprigg, though 
four times Premier of the Colony, never once entered upon office as 
the result of the direct mandate of the people, but on every occa- 
sion in consequence of circumstances, over which the electors had 
not been asked to express an opinion. To this his second term of 
office proved no exception. But while in every other case his acces- 
sion to power involved a considerable, if not entire, change in the 
constitution and the policy of the Government, on this occasion 
it was brought about without necessitating any radical alteration in 
the administration of the country. Many indeed doubted, whether 
the alliance between the Ministry and the Africander party would 
remain as firm with Sir Gordon Sprigg as Premier, as it had been 
under Mr. Upington, and some of the Opposition organs did not 
hesitate to prophesy disaster to the Cabinet, but the event belied 
their anticipation. When Mr. Scanlen retired from office, the 
Bond members cherished little friendship for Mr. Sprigg, and Mr. 
J. J. van Rensburg, the President of that body, ventured to 
predict, that under his regime the Colony would have to expect 
two things—a re-imposition of the Excise and a Kafir War. During 
the session of 1884, too, there were repeated incidents, which went: 
to show, that he was far less popular than Mr. Upington, but the 
lapse of time had altered all this, sympathetic administration had 
strengthened his position, and in 1887, the Bond members, and 
even the “ Patriot,’’ were perfectly willing to accept the change. 


The years of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s second Ministry represent 
perhaps the least troubled period of Colonial history. The finan- 
cial depression was gradually disappearing, and the discovery of 
gold on the Witwatersrand helped to restore prosperity to South 
Africa. British policy was sympathetic, so that all friction with the. 
Imperial authorities was obviated; the feelings and passions, which 
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had been aroused in 1881 and again in 1884, were dying away, and 
once again there seemed a chance, that with wise administration 
South Africa might be guided towards the long-anticipated Union, 
that was the goal of its destiny. And it was in this direction, that 
the main political achievement of those years lay. For it was the 
question of a Customs Union with the other South African com- 
mumities, which chiefly occupied the attention of politicians. 
The consideration of that subject is, however, best left for another 
chapter; for the present we shall attempt to describe the part 
played by Mr. Hofmeyr in the more strictly Colonial politics of the 
time. 


The session of 1887 began on May 27th; but the Afri- 
cander leader did not take his seat till June 3rd. Sir Thomas 
Upington (for the Attorney-General had accepted the honour, 
which Mr. Hofmeyr declined) had left London before the Conference 
was concluded, in order to be present at the opening of the ses- 
sion, but his fellow-delegate stayed till the end, and only arrived 
in Cape Town on the night between the 2nd and 3rd June. His 
entry into the House was the signal for one of those demonstrations, 
which are so rare in staid legislative chambers. To quote a writer 
of the time :— 


‘While this legislation was proceeding, the noise was suddenly heard 
as though of an earthquake or of a prolonged discharge of dynamite. 
It was the greeting to Mr. Hofmeyr, who entered the House, lightened 
by his Imperial holiday, but otherwise unchanged. As he had declined 
to be made Sir Jan, so he had resisted the temptation to adopt un- 
familiar fashions in dress. The black frock-coat, the little black ribbon 
round his collar—there was nothing of London about him; but Mr. 
Hofmeyr choose to come, as he kad gone. Why in London he even 
pleaded his habitual use of the Dutch language as an excuse for.as sound 
English as any Englishman, and a great deal better than many 
Englishmen are accustomed to hear. He took his place greatly 
welcomed. Rarely indeed has one seen such eagerness to shake a 
returning member’s hand.”’ 


The session of 1887 was, as far as domestic politics were con- 
cerned, entirely devoted to the discussion of various phases of the 
native question, and it is as well once again to summarize Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s genoral attitude on that problem. As on so many other 
points, so here too, he has often been misrepresented, but such misre- 


presentation has usually come from those, who have judged his 
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whole policy from isolated utterances or actions, and have refused 
to consider his attitude as a whole, or to search for the general 
principles, which animated his conduct. Perhaps the best answer 
to the charge of hostility to the natives was made by Mr. Hofmeyr 
himself in a speech in 1908 :-— 


“T represented Stellenbosch in Parliament for a period of sixteen 
years, and Stellenbosch is stated to have the largest number of coloured 
people on the roll. The coloured voters always supported me, when I 
was a candidate, and when I retired from politics, no class of the com- 
munity was more sincere in their regret than the coloured people. 
The natives were grateful to me, and if I iam to stand for a mative: 
constituency on the Frontier, I would be elected without opposition.” 


And if further testimony be needed, there is the fact, that 
both Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer, who during his Parliamentary 
career were nearly always in opposition to his native policy on 
matters of detail, were able to declare, that his “ideas and actions. 
had always been on the highest plane of Liberalism,’’ and that he 
had ever been a most moderate and a most fair man to the 
natives, while at the very moment, when opposition to Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s policy was keenest, we find the editor of “ Imvo’’ declaring, 
that he had throughout earned the indebtedness of the natives by 
his services to their cause. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s native policy, in so far as it can be set down in 
a few words, was just this:—That in his ordinary state the native 
is not equal to the white man, politically or socially, and as such 
needs paternal treatment, but as soon as he has raised himself to 
a higher level—and he must be given every chance to do so, by an 
education fitted to his needs—then let him be accorded the full 


rights due to his position as a full-grown man, and no longer be 
deait with as a child. 


Two incidents in his life will serve to illustrate the two sides 
of this policy—friendly treatment, and a recognition of the differ- 
ence between the races. The first is this. One day he was out. 
walking with a friend, when a native, who was passing on a cart,. 
had his hat blown off by a sudden gust of wind. Mr. Hofmeyr 
stooped to pick up the hat, and restored it to its owner, and 
when his friend remarked on his condescension to a “ dirty nigger,’” 
he replied, “ Why, he would have done the same for me.’’ 
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The other anecdote shows us Mr. Hofmeyr in a different 
hght. A deputation of his coloured electors waited on him to ask, 
whether they might become members of the Bond, for though there 
was no colour prohibition in the constitution, they felt that there 
was no chance of their election. Mr. Hofmeyr made no reply; 
instead, he inyited the deputation to dine at his house. The men 
saw the point; they felt that it was impossible for them to accept 
such an invitation, neither therefore, could they expect to be treated 


in every way as the white man’s equals. 


It was this policy, for which Mr. Hofmeyr wished to secure 
dominance in the counsels of the Colony, and we shali see how, 
as years went on, his views obtained more and more general] accept- 
ance. The position in 1887 was, however, somewhat different to 
what it is to-day. By an important body like the Inter-Colonial 
Native Commission of 1903—5 it has been recognized, that while 
the principle of the representation of the natives is fundamentally 
sound, the grave danger of a system, whereby men of both colours 
vote together, is that eventually politics may become a struggle be- 
tween the races. The absurdly low)franchise qualification of the Con- 
stitution Ordinance made this a very real danger at this time, and 
it was anticipated, that in the next Parliament there would be at 
least fourteen men, who owed their seats directly to the fact, that 
the natives held the balance between the parties in the constitu- 
encies, which they represented. Mr. Hofmeyr was not the man to 
object to the presence of native representatives in the House; he 
believed in the principle of their representation, but there was a 
great danger, which arose from the fact, that as a result of the 
franchise provision, the natives, who wielded this power, were to 
a large extent still sunk in barbarism. For the next few years, 
therefore, we find him aiming at an alteration in the franchise, not 
indeed in the direction of a colour test, but rather of a civilization 
test, and it was largely due to his exertions, that the voters rolls 
of the Cape Colony were not swamped by a mass of illiterate bar- 
barians, whose sole qualification was, that they possessed com- 
munal property of the value of £25, and that thus the politics of 
the Colony were not either reduced to a struggle between white 
and black, or, perhaps worse still, placed at the mercy of unscrupu- 
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lous agents, outbidding one another for the votes of an ignorant 
electorate.* 


It was for this reason, that in 1886 Mr. Hofmeyr had given his 
support to the Transkeian Representation Bill, which practically 
involved the complete adoption of the principle of separate repre- 
sentation, and these same considerations inspired the introduction 
of the Parliamentary Registration Bill in the following year. The 
object of this measure was in the first place to regulate the Regis- 
tration of Voters and to purge the list of ineligible electors, but 
there was added a provision, which served to modify somewhat 
the franchise qualification. It was the seventeenth clause, and it 
read as follows :-— 


‘No person shall be entitled to be registered as a voter by reason 
of his sharing in any communal or tribal occupation of land's or build- 
ings, unless he shall be in actual occupation for the period required...... 
of a house or other buildings....... to the value of £25 sterling.” 


No one to-day will deny the wisdom of such a provision. Mr. 
Merriman has described “communal tenure’’ as the “tenure of 
barbarism,’’ and it was a step, the wisdom of which will not now be 
denied, to refuse to recognize, that those, who lived in such a fashion, 
should have a voice in the administration of the country. 


But in those days the opposition to the Bill was strenuous. It 
consisted partly of those, who objected to the measure as oppressive 
towards the natives, and partly of those, who feared it as a means 
of increasing the power of the Bond; and it was anticipated, that 
there would be a determined contest. The second reading was 
moved by Sir Gordon Sprigg himself, and there was a long and 
fierce debate. Mr. Hofmeyr intervened on June 22nd, and was 
the first speaker on the Government side of the House really to 


“The following figures serve to show the gravity of the position :— 


Division. Year. Totalonroll. Natives on roll. 

Aliwial Northaanca See 1280 260 
¥ 1886 1486 800 
King William’s Town ... 1882 1676 370 

1886 3301 1300 
Queen's Downe 2.4 “eee 2080 220 
- 1886 3769 1770 
WVactonia Kast.) 0.. af een LSS? 628 90 

1886 1023 520 
Wodehousey eras. eeenlioss 1424 50 


1886 2711 1325 


put the matter in its true bearing. Those who came before him 
had presented the Bill merely in the light of a measure to revise 
the hsts; he, however, did not hesitate to admit, that one of its 
effects would be to disenfranchise a section of the natives, and this 
he proceeded to justify :— 


“He was not prepared,’ he declared, ‘‘to say that the natives 
were not as honest, upright and sober as any class of the community ; 
and he was not prepared to say, moreover, that he would not support 
a@ measure, 1f it were brought in, to give the franchise to even the 
poorest of our aborigines. But he found that the Statute-Book was 
overflowing with class-legislation......... Were these natives, for whom 
all this class-legislation was made, and who were subjected to all these 
disabilities as an inferior and a criminal class—were those natives now 
deserving of the same rights, as are accorded to the highest class of 
free men?...... So long as this class-legislation was suffered to 
remain unrepealed and was not swept away, the natives were irritated 
and were made enemies of the land and enemies of the legislature. And 
these irritated natives they proposed to give the power to come 
to this House and do mischief, the power to unsettle the legislation of 
the past, and the power of agitating for a repeal of those various Acts. 
If the Kafirs were equal to the whites in this country, then they were 
entitled to vote, but the class-legislation directed against them must 
be swept away. If the natives, however, were not equal to the whites 
in this country, then they were not entitled to vote, and then this 
class-legislation must be retained, and the power must not be given 
them to sweep it away for themselves. Let the House then vote for 
this Bill to keep the register as pure as possible and govern the natives 
as at present, or else admit every branded Kafir, every Fingo, every 
Gealeka to the franchise, but, at the same time, whilst admitting then 
to the franchise, let them be consistent, like Mr. Saul Solomon, by 
sweeping away all the class-legislation.” 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s plain statement of the case carried with it the 
support of his followers, the second reading was carried by 44 votes 
to 23, and though in Committee the majority dropped to 9 on 
Clause 17, the Bill passed on to the Statute-Books of the Colony. 
Mr. Hutton, the member for Fort Beaufort, went to England, and 
with the help of the Aborigines Protection Society attempted to 
secure the exercise of the Royal veto, but thanks to the new turn 
which Colonial policy had taken, he was notified by Lord Knuts- 
ford, that it was “a subject of purely local character,’’ and that 
“interference would have been inconsistent with the principles of 
Responsible Government.’’ 

It was in accordance with the attitude taken up in this debate, 
that on June 27th, Mr. Hofmeyr gave notice to move that: 

““This House is of opinion, that all aboriginal natives, registered 


or qualified to be registered at Parliamentary elections, be exempt from 
all special laws and regulations in respect to natives.”’ 
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The motion was, it will be seen, just an embodiment of Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s general policy. In his speech on the Registration Bill 
he had declared, that as long as these restrictive laws remained on 
the Statute-Books, the natives were logically not entitled to vote. 
But he was a consistent supporter of the native franchise ; it was 
not possible, therefore, that he should vote in favour of its abolli- 
tion, and hence he tabled the resolution, which gave effect to his 
principle, in so far that all these natives, who were deemed fit and 
qualified to vote, should also be deemed fit and qualified to look 
after themselves without the restriction of class-legislation. In a 
short speech, covering much the same ground as that already quoted, 
he moved his resolution, and named the Acts, which the motion 
was to be taken to include :— 


“The Native Pass Law, which requires a native to produce a pass 
out of any location, or to be arrested and dealt with in default, the 
Native Location Act, the much-discussed native liquor clause, under 
which the Government might proclaim any areas, where natives are 
located, and prevent the giving or selling of intoxicating liquor in such 
an area; and Act 18 of ‘1864, which might be called the Native Suc- 
cession Act, under which a native who died and left property, could 
not dispose of it according to the European Law, but was bound by 
the Native Law.’’ 


The leaders of the Opposition, who always posed as friends of 
the natives, were of course placed in a difficult position by the re- 
solution, and as no one ventured to speak against it, it was at once 
carried. When the Bill was introduced to give effect to it, they 
did not, however, fail to attempt to secure its rejection, and the 
second reading was only carried by 31 votes to 25, while an 
amendment to exempt the Liquor Licensing Act from its working 
was defeated by 27 votes to 23. 


The last division gives the clue to the explanation of the oppo- 
sition to the Natives’ Charter, as Mr. Hofmeyr’s Bill was called. 
It was looked upon as a proposal, the sole object of which was to 
provide the brandy-farmer with a market, even at the risk of delug- 
ing the natives with drink. 


This, however, is a criticism unworthy of a measure, embodying 
a principle as great as did Mr. Hofmeyr’s. The test of future 
events has given abundant evidence, that it was not his policy to 
drown the natives with liquor in the interests of the wine- -farmers, 
and as a matter of fact it has never yet been shown, that the Act 
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led to any serious increase in the amount of drunkenness. And yet 
for all that, aithough the Bill was strictly consistent with his native 
policy, the correctness of which few would be disposed to doubt, 
one is tempted to regret, that any colour should have been given 
to the suspicion, that Mr. Hofmeyr was in sympathy with anything 
which showed even the slightest disposition to minimize the evils 
of the drink-traffic among the natives. Logically, of course, he 
was perfectly correct; but there is something higher than logic; 
and to some at least it might appear, that he failed to recognize 
this fact. 


Another debate of importance was initiated by the re-introduc- 
tion by Mr. J. E. Wood of Mr. Innes’s motion of the previous 
year in favour of Prohibition. Mr. Hofmeyr declared, and quoted 
evidence to show, that there was no great amount of crime among 
the natives as a result of drunkenness, nor was there any proof of 
the abuse of intoxicating liquors, and it was ridiculous to think, 
that a notice in the “‘Gazette’’ would have the effect of converting 
all the Kafirs into Good Templars. By 38 votes to 21 it was 
decided to refer the matter to a Select Committee, which, after 
the final adoption of Mr. Hofmeyr’s proposal, found it impossible 
to proceed with the inquiry. 


Beyond Customs and Railway legislation the session of 1888 
provides little of any very special interest, but the name of Mr. 
Hofmeyr is associated with a measure of some importance. The 
question of the payment of allowances to members of Parliament 
had long been one, which seemed pressingly to demand a settle- 
ment. By the 19th section of the Constitution Ordinance, members 
of the legislature living over 20 miles from Cape Town were allowed 
a guinea a day during the session, and also ls. per mile for travel- 
ling expenses. But this system soon proved itself far from perfect. 


The construction of railways made a shilling a mile an absurdly 
high sum, and some of the members were accused of expressly taking 
a round-about route to increase their allowance. In 1885 and 
again in 1886 attempts were made to regulate matters, and at the 
same time to introduce a system of payment of members, but in 
view of the depressed financial posit:on such was felt to be impos- 
sible, and in both cases the Bill was defeated. Now we find Mr. 
Hofmeyr taking the matter up, and right at the commencement of 
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the session he secured the appointment of a Select Committee “ to 
report on travelling expenses and fees to be allowed to Cabinet 
Ministers, Judges, members and officials of Parliament, Civil Ser- 
vants and others respectively, for services rendered as members of 
Commissions, or when travelling and away from home on other 
public business.’’? The motion was carried, Mr. Hofmeyr acted as 
Chairman of the Committee, and on June 29th the report was 
brought before the House. As far as members of Parliament were. 
concerned, the recommendations were as follows :—Travelling allow- 
ances not to exceed Is. a mile to the nearest railway or steamboat, 
and then the amount of first-class fare to Cape Town; subsistence 
allowance for members living more than 15 miles from Cape Town at 
the rate of 15s. per day, and personal allowances for all private 
members at the rate of a guinea a day for a maximum of ninety 
days. 

These proposals, which embodied the principle of payment for 
services rendered, were agreed to, and a Bill was introduced by 
Mr. Hofmeyr to give effect to them. It was carried through the 
House without much difficulty, the only opposition coming from- 
those, who cherished objections to the general principle. 


There were two other matters of some importance, which came 
up before the House in that year. The first was a proposal to in- 
troduce the Ballot at elections in Cape Town and Kimberley as a 
check on the corruption, which was said to be rife. This Mr. 
Hofmeyr opposed. He did not see, why such a motion should 
apply only to a part of the Colony, and he did not really believe, 
that the situation demanded such application to the whole. In the 
country aistricts the farmers expected the votes of their labourers 
as a matter of course, as they had no political opinions of their 
own, whereas under a Ballot system they would be left at the 
mercy of political agents. He did not, however, on this matter suc- 
ceed in cbtaining the support of all his followers, and the Bill was 
carried right up to the third reading stage, when it was defeated 
by a small majority. In a more general form, the Bill was re- 
peatedly brought up, but the Bond proved too strong, till the 
principle was embodied in the Franchise Bill of 1892. 


The second debate referred to took place on a proposal of Mr. 
Douglass to impose a tax on diamonds. Here again we find Mr. 
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Hofmeyr in opposition, and in what was described as “one of the 
most carefully-prepared, exact and telling speeches ever delivered 
before the House,’’ he showed that, in view of the state of the 
country as a whole and of the Diamond Industry in particular, 
such a tax was at the time impossible. This motion was eventually 
withdrawn. 


In the struggle for equal rights for the Dutch Language, the 
years of the second Sprigg Ministry were not destitute of achieve- 
ment, and the comparative ease, with which the various conces- 
sions were obtained once again served to justify Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
policy of avoiding the formation of a Cabinet on racial lines. Un. 
pleasant incidents were still taking place, and one finds for instance 
Mr. Palmer, one of the members for Somerset East, collecting 
money to fight the “ Dutch candidates’’ at the elections, and get- 
ting from Mr. Barnato the reply, that “he saw no need for any 
such campaign,’ but on the whole the tide seemed to be setting 
in the direction of that nationalism, which Mr. Hofmeyr so ear- 
nestly desired. In 1888, Mr. J. Joubert, M.L.A. for Albert, intro- 
duced a Bill, to provide that summons could be served in Dutch 
on those, who only understood that language, and it was passed 
without opposition. In the following session Mr. A. S. le Roex, 
M.L.A. for Victoria West, proposed that the Estimates of Expen- 
diture should be printed in both languages, and after some discus- 
sion, it was decided, on the motion of Mr. Hofmeyr, to appoint a 
Standing Committee to decide, which papers should be printed in 
Dutch. 

In the Civil Service, too, important reforms were introduced 
in those years. The Act of 1885 had left the task of drawing up 
regulations for the entrance examination to a Commission. These 
regulations as at first drawn up were not altogether satisfactory, 
and accordingly we find Mr. Hofmeyr communicating with Mr. 
Tudhope, the Colonial Secretary, with the result that in 1886 it 
was provided, that Dutch should be an obligatory subject for all 
candidates for admission to the Service. The following year, on 
representations made by a deputation from the Cape Town branch 
of the Bond, the provision was amended, so that Dutch became “a 
plucking subject,’’ while successful candidates were to be arranged 
in two classes in accordance with their knowledge of the language. 
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These steps marked a considerable advance, but Mr. Hofmeyr 
could not help feeling, that though this was all very well, what 
was really necessary, was to awaken in the people of the country 
an affection for the language, which they spoke, and a veneration 
for the past history and the glorious deeds of the pioneers of the 
South African nation. And it is this desire, which serves to 
explain some of the speeches, which he made during this time. In 
1886, for instance, at a dinner given by the Cape Town branch of 
the Bond to members of the Synod, who also belonged to their 
organization, Mr. Hofmeyr took the chair and in his speech he 
declared, that the tendency of members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church to go over to other bodies was to be ascribed to a lack of 
national feeling. It was therefore in the highest degree necessary 
to arouse more national feeling, as also love of their language 
among the Dutch Africanders, who had no need to be ashamed of 
their descent. 


Perhaps more important was an address, which he delivered at 
Stellenbosch to the students of the Victoria College on June 15th, 
1889, on the subject of “Our Language and Our History.’ After 
some introductory remarks he pointed out to his audience the wide 
field for research, both philological and _ scientific, that South 
Africa presented, and then proceeded as follows :— 


“But most of the branches of arts and sciences mentioned by me, 
as objects of study, affect merely the advancement of wealth and pros- 
perity in tangible form. And yet not alone in the purely religious 
sense is it true, that ‘man shall not live by bread alone.’ 

“The right-spirited person has, besides his desire after riches and 
property, besides his religious needs, also national predilections, 
national aspirations, national feeling, national pride. He is none the 
worse for it. And if anyone has more need of it than another, it is, in 
my opinion, the Africander who, surrounded by men with, for the most 
part a better education than his own, sons of a mighty people with a 
rich literature, a glorious past and a brilliant present, comes only too 
easily into temptation to despise his own people. Or perhaps it is even 
more needed by the Africander farmer amet on his lonely farm, sepa- 
rated from the ideas that bring the great world into commotion, in 
continual contact with pretty well nothing but his cattle, is in danger 
of becoming ‘ of the earth, earthy,’ without the ennobling influence of a 
feeling of nationality. 

“We Africanders have a need of national self-respect. The Afri- 
cander Bond in its recently adopted Programme of Principles demands, 
that this feeling should also be fostered in the schools. Js that demand 
being satisfied? I put the question not so much in connection with the 
Victoria College in particular, as with our schools in generals Is respect 
for his people being imprinted into the youthful Africander by making 
him at home in the history of his fathers? 
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“Though that may take place at Stellenbosch, I fear that it is 
lacking in too many schools. And yet the history of our fathers is a 
glorious history, irrespective of whether we are descended from French 
Huguenots, sacrificing all for their faith, or from those tough Nether- 
landers, as persistent in their struggle for freedom as in their contests 
with the ever-threatening sea.’’ 

Mr. Hofmeyr then proceeded to give a powerful and gripping 
account of some of the heroes of Holland and of South Africa, 


and concluded his address as follows :— 


“One thing, at any rate, I venture to hope of you: that you will 
set yourselves in opposition to that anti-national spirit of cosmopolitan- 
ism of those who love all nationalities alike, because they are equally 
indifferent to all, who know nothing of the life-giving, strengthening 
influence of a pure patriotism, and who are left as cold by the deeds 
of their forefathers, as by those of the Laplanders or the people of 
Kamschatka. 

“Tf my words of to-day should happen to contribute to that—if 
they arouse in you love for our history—if they stir up, even though 
in small measure, your feeling of duty towards our own land and your 
own people, then I shall not have spoken in vain.”’ 

And when one recollects, that in the audience that day, there 
were several men, who have since been enabled to serve South 
Africa, it igs indeed possible to say, that Mr. Hofmeyr did not speak 
in vain. 

It was to the Bond, as it affected individual members, that 
Mr. Hofmeyr looked largely for the fostering of this spirit of 
nationalism, and during those years the organization was making 
steady, if slow, progress. During the first few years after the 
amalgamation of the two bodies, there had been obvious signs of 
an advanced and a moderate party warring for the mastery, and 
there were not wanting those, who foretold an imminent disrup- 
tion. But this benevolent prophecy, which has been continually 
repeated at intervals of a few years, was not destined to be realized ; 
the storm, which raged mainly round the Programme of Prin- 
ciples, was eventually weathered, its final consideration being 
each year tactfully shelved, and when in 1889 it was at length put 
before the Congress, there was little or no discussion, and the 
document, which embodied Mr. Hofmeyr’s views, was carried 
unanimously. Thenceforth the Bond was a united body. 


The annual Congress, too, played a great part in the develop- 
ment of the country, not alone in actually originating legislative 
measures, but also in preparing the men, who were afterwards to 
take their seats in the Council and the Assembly, while its status 
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as a factor in the political game is shown by the fact, that each 
year the most important Government measures were published be- 
fore the opening of the Congress, so as to secure its approval, or, 
if such were rejected, to make it possible to meet its wishes. 
These meetings, however, Mr. Hofmeyr did not himself attend. 
Had he done so, he would have laid himself open to further attack 
as Dictator of the Bond, and he therefore preferred to stay away. 
In 1888 he practically broke off all connection with the general 
body by resigning the Treasurership, a decision to which he ad- 
hered, though the Congress passed strong resolutions to exercise 
pressure on him. 


But even so, Mr. Hofmeyr was still looked upon as the main 
exponent of the Bond’s policy, and as such he did not hesitate 
to set before it its obligations as a means of awakening national feel- 
ing in the individual. In 1888 the Congress sat at the Paarl ; 
the Cape Town branch seized the opportunity of entertaining the 
delegates at a dinner, and we find him speaking as follows : — 


“One of the principal duties of the Congress was to uphold the 
language of the country, and thus to champion a union instead of a 
swallowing up of one nation by the other. One could not let the one 
nation be swallowed up by the other, but the union must be based on 
mutual recognition of rights, and a man, who had no language of his. 
own, was not worthy of the name of man, and had no national self- 
respect. In England no Bond was necessary, in the Transvaal and the 
Free State the Bond had less influence, because in the Volksraad they 
already had ian Africander Bond. But here the Bond was still indis- 
pensable, because they had not yet the necessary unity, and he hoped 
that the Congress would continue conducting itself as at present, and 
side by side with loyalty and attachment to the English language, 
would never forget its own.’’ 


Into the resolutions passed at the various Congresses it is un- 
necessary to enter here, but on several occasions we find steps 
taken, which tend to show the essential loyalty of the body to the 
British Government, as for instance when in 1885 the first action 
of the Congress was to express its regret at the death of General 
Gordon. Such actions had their effect, and though some still in 
their heart of hearts distrusted the organization, there was little 
talk of the Bond’s disloyalty, and but for the fact, that’ it was 
connected with branches in the Republics, the English Farmers’ 
Association of the East would have been ready to join in with it. 
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One resolution, however, which was passed by the Congress 
at Middelburg in 1889, is of great importance in the subsequent 
history of the organization. In the original Constitution no pro- 
vision had been made for a general supervising body for elections ; 
in 1885 a Committee had been appointed with rather vague powers, 
but it achieved nothing, and the number of instances of Bond 
candidates standing against one another at the elections of 1898-9 
forced the Congress to take the matter in hand. The following 
Article was accordingly added to the Constitution : — 


Art. 12:—A Committee of Supervision over the Elections for the 
Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly, consisting of three per- 
sons, members of the Bond, shall be elected every two years, together 
with the other officials, by a majority of the Provincial Assembly, 


The duties of this Committee shall be as follows :— 


(a) To keep a watchful eye on all elections, and by means of 
correspondence and otherwise to encourage the standing of Bond 
candidates and to assure their election. 

(bo) To make provision, that general meetings for the election 
of candidates shall be duly summoned by giving notice in good time 
to the Divisional Committees in the chief towns of the constituency. 


(c) If any Chairman fails to send out such notice, the Secretary 
of the Committee Shali, on receipt of a request from any Chair- 
man of a local Divisional Committee, himself determine the date 
and place of the nominating body. 

(d) All disputes about elections shall be referred to the Commit- 
tee, and its decision shall be final. 

(ec) The Committee is specially charged with the summoning of 
all Circle Committees, with nomination of time and place of meeting. 

(f) The Committee shall, in order to provide for its financial 
needs, be entitled to draw from the Provincial exchequer. 

(g) The Committee shall have the right, on request of any 
branch, to approve that any candidate, who is no Bond candidate, 
shall be supported, provided there is no chance of getting m a 
Bondsman, and provided no Bondsman is nominated, who would 
thereby suffer, and only in such cases, where it is necessary in the 
interests of the Bond.” 


Such were the original provisions of the famous Commissie van 
Toezicht, and as its first members were appointed, Messrs. J. H. 
Hofmeyr, N. F. (now Sir Frederick) de Waal and R. P. Botha. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CUSTOMS UNION AND RAILWAY COMMUNICATION. 
(1887-8.) 


It was the Annexation of the Transvaal by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, that marked the termination of the first stage in the 
movement for Closer Union. From that time forward the prospect 
of a United South Africa seemed to fade away from the vision of 
the watcher, and as Mr. Hofmeyr put it, “it could for the present 
be nothing more than a dream, a splendid goal, a glorious senti- 
ment to speak of at patriotic assemblies, but one, that could first be 
realized in the far distant future, and that not before there had 
been developed a true feeling of South African nationality.” 

But if a Confederation of the States and Colonies of South 
Africa had been rendered for the time impracticable, there was still 
a possibility of working steadily towards it as a goal, and, as it 
were, preparing the way for its final consummation. Even before the 
Annexation took place, Mr. Hofmeyr had written: —‘“If Con- 
federation is perhaps impossible, would a Customs Union also be 
so? The one would lead to the other, even as the German Zoll- 
verein eventually developed into ‘the German Empire.” And when 
the noise of battle had died away, and ruffled feelings were begin- 
ning to be calmed, this was the policy, which we find him putting 
forward—the development of nationalism, in the first imstance, 
and, in conjunction with it, a Customs Union, as leading up to an 
ultimate (Confederation of the South African communities. 

Once ‘again it is the Bond, which we find taking the lead, for at 
a meeting of the Cape Town branch, held on 29th February, 1884, 
it was decided to submit the matter to the annual Congress as a 
subject for discussion, and by that body, which met at Graaff- 
Reinet in the following month, it was accorded a favourable recep- 
tion. It was, however, for other reasons than that of 'thé fraterni- 
zation of the various South African communities, that the question 
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of a Customs Union was first brought prominently before pune public 
notice. 


As in every maritime community, so in the Cape Colony, the 
imposition of duties on goods imported oversea had come to be one 
of the most fruitful sources of revenue, and it was natural, that the 
inland States, who in this matter were at the mercy of their 
maritime neighbours, should have begun to raise the question of 
their right to a share. The claim of the Free State on this score 
was one, which had long occupied attention, and we find the justice 
of the principle recognized as early as 1849, shortly after 
the proclamation of the Sovereignty, when Sir Harry Smith, 
then Governor of the Cape Colony, persuaded his Council to remit 
the debt of a few thousand pounds sterling, which the Free State 
Government had incurred, on the ground that the Colonial revenue 
was substantially benefited by the duties levied on goods destined 
for the farmers living North of the Orange River. And by Article 
8 of the Bloemfontein Convention, the claim cf the Republic was 
further admitted, Her Majesty's Special Commissioner undertaking 
to recommend to the Colonial Government, 


“That privileges of a liberal character in connection with duties 
generally be granted to the Orange River Government as measures, in 
regard to which it is entitled to ‘be treated with every indulgence in 
consideration of its peculiar position and distance from the seaports.” 


But though the principle was thus recognized, the money was 
never paid. In 1854, 1855, 1856 and again in 1858 and 1860 the 
Free State put in its claim, and in every case it was received 
sympathetically, and with a promise of favourable consideration. 
Parliament went so far as to appoint a Committee, which deter- 
mined the amount due to ‘the Republic, but the report was never 
considered, and the money was never paid. Finally in 1862 the 
President himself, with his State Secretary, visited Cape Town to 
interview the Governor. But on this occasion their representations 
met with a less courteous reception. Sir Philip Wodehouse was 
no great friend of the Republics, and he attempted to show, that 
the Free State had no claim at all, as it reaped great advantage 
from the presence of British troops in South Africa. The result 
was, that though the matter was referred to Parliament, it was 
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smothered in the Assembly, and a unanimous resolution of the 
Council to make an annual grant towards the upkeep of a body of 
Free State police on the Basuto border, was countermanded by the 
Governor, and never given effect to. The representatives of the 
Republic returned discouraged, and for the next 21 years during all 
the Basuto troubles, with the accompaniment of depression, 
‘‘bluebacks’’ and threatening bankruptcy, they held their peace, 
till in 1883 Sir John Brand once again brought the matter before 
the notice of the Colonial Government. 


Mr. Scanlen, who was then still at the head of the Administra- 
tion, immediately saw the justice of the Free State’s cause, and on 
September 6th he laid before the House a resolution in favour of 
entering into negotiations with the Republic. But it was felt, that 
the subject was of too great importance to be rushed through, and 
Mr. Hofmeyr came forward to move as an amendment : — 

“That this House, whilst recognizing the necessity of an understand- 
ing between this Colony and the Free State on the question of railway 
communication and Customs dues, is of opinion, that the claims of the 
Free State to a share in the proceeds of our Customs dues opens up a 
question of too momentous a character to be settled on the eve of a 
general election.”’ 

This seemed to represent the opinion of members, and the 
motion, which had only been put forward to feel the pulse of the 
House, was accordingly withdrawn. In a despatch, dated 11th 
October, Ministers, after expressing their regret, that circumstances 
did not admit of Parliament dealing with the matter during the 
session which was past, intimated, that it was their intention to 
revive it during the one which was to follow, and gave utterance to 
the hope, that a solution might be found, which would admit of the 
maintenance of the trade relations, that had so long existed between 
the Orange Free State and the Colony, and at the same time induce 
a development of Railway Communication between the two coun- 
tries. 

When the new Parliament met, the position of affairs was 
somewhat different. The Cabinet had been defeated, and on that 
account the matter was not brought before the House in the same 
way, as it had been in the previous session. But there was a fur- 
ther reason, which made a somewhat different policy necessary. 
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The Free State on account of its geographical position was able 
to import its goods by two routes, through the Cape ‘Colony and 
through Natal. Now in the fiscal policy of the two Colonies lapse 
of time had brought a fundamental difference. Natal was at that 
time essentially a commercial community—its position was once 
jocularly compared to that of “‘a white forwarding agency in the 
midst of a native lecation,’’—and just as the Bond guided the policy 
of the Cape, so it was the Durban Chamber of Commerce, which 
practically held the reins in the sister Colony. Consequently, while 
the southern Colony, representing in the main an agricultural com- 
munity, which found its most convenient method of taxation in the 
Customs, levied high and ever-increasing import duties, its 
neighbour kept these as low as possible, and depended for revenue 
chiefly on direct taxation. Free State merchants, therefore, began 
to import their goods through Durban to the exclusion of the Cape 
ports, and in consequence the Cape trade began, to suffer seriously. 
The result was, that in 1884, especially as it was found necessary 
again to raise the duties, it was felt, that it was essential in some 
way to defend the Colony’s trade against the competition of Natal. 
Immediate steps were demanded, it would take too long, it was 
thought, to enter into negotiations with the Republican Govern- 
ment, and accordingly a Select Committee, of which Mr. Hofmeyr 
was a member, was appointed, and it brought up a report to the 
effect, 

‘That as a temporary measure a rebate to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the tariff of this Colony and that of Natal might be allowed 
upon all goods forwarded under Customs seal out of the bonded ware- 
houses to countries beyond the borders of the Colony.”’ 

To this resolution effect was given, and the broader question 
of having a Customs Conference was again brought up, but no deci- 
sion was arrived at, Mr. Hofmeyr maintaining, that the wise policy 
for the Colony was first to secure the support of the Free State, 
and then to go forward hand in hand with it towards the general 
settlement of South African Customs. 

The new arrangement did not, however, succeed in satisfying 
the Republican Government. The State itself was in need of 
money, and the effect of the action of the Colonial Parliament was 
merely to benefit the merchants, and in no way to help the 
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Treasury. It was further pointed out, that the danger of smug- 
gling back articles into the Colony was great, as will appear, when 
one considers, that on Dutch rum, for instance, when forwarded to 
the State, the duty was 3d., but when imported into the Colony it 
was 10s. 6d., and it was also held, that the system tended to dis- 
courage the cultivation and improvement of articles of South 
African produce. But at first President Brand’s protests passed 
unheeded, till on January 8th, 1886, he addressed a despatch to the 
Governor of the Cape Colony, suggesting the holding of a Confer- 
ence of Commissioners from all the South African States, 


“To discuss the subject of a general Customs Union (Zollverein) 
between the several Colonies and States of South Africa; and the ap- 
portionment to the Inland States and British Bechuanaland of their equit- 
able share of the Customs dues, collected at the Cape and Natal seaports, 
on the goods consumed by the inhabitants of those inland countries.” 


In the meanwhile, however, the Transvaal had also begun to 
take an interest in the question, and in this way a new element was 
introduced into the situation. Up to a short while after the War 
of 1881, none of the South African States or Colonies levied any 
duties on the produce of the others. But the new Republican 
Government soon found itself in financial difficulties; the gold- 
mining industry had fallen on days of depression during the British 
occupation, and by Resolutions of the Volksraad of October 21st 
and 22nd, 1881, it was decided to levy duties on several articles of 
Colonial produce, including tobacco, flour, mealies, salt, beer and 
brandy. This, of course, gave the Cape Government, which was 
itself also reduced to dire financial straits, an opportunity to re- 
taliate, and by Act 22 of 1884, which laid down, that all South 
African products should be duty free, an exception was made in the 
case of certain specified articles of Transvaal produce. 


In the Transvaal the time of depression continued, until at 
last the importance of fostering trade began to be realized, with 
the result, that on 30th July, 1885, the State Secretary telegraphed 
to the Premier of the ‘Cape Colony as follows :— 

“How about Customs Union? Is there no chance that we take off 


the duty on Colonial brandy and Colonial-made waggons, and you the 


aay jon our tobacco? We want to bring the matter before our Volks- 
raad. 
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To this Mr. Upington responded : — 


‘“We are ready to consider any proposals the Government of the 
South African Republic may make for a Customs Union,”’ 
and when the State Secretary replied, repeating the request, the 
Premier wired back, that he had no authority from Parliament, 
and ‘‘much inquiry would be necesary before we could ask for 
authority.”’ 

This was not very encouraging, and when at the beginning ot 
1886, the Transvaal again communicated with the Cape Ministers, 
the answer received was no more sympathetic. The Republic was 
apparently anxious to get matters settled at once; but Mr. 
Upington refused to be hurried, and pointed out, that the matter 
would have to be left to be dealt with by Parliament, when it met. 
Nor did the Transvaal get any more satisfaction, when it urged the 
Cape Government to carry on its railway towards Pretoria. The 
sentiments of the Ministry were perfectly friendly towards the 
Republic, but to accede to the request was felt to be impossible, 
and the answer was, that there existed no immediate intention of 
extending the line from Kimberley to the North. In after years, 
when the discovery of Witwatersrand gold made the Transvaal 
trade the coveted prize of many eager claimants, the Cape Ministers 
were taunted with having thrown away a splendid opportunity, 
owing to the absence of a golden bait to allure them, but in that 
time of depression any other action was plainly impossible. 

The representations of the Republic had, however, served to 
bring the matter prominently before the public notice; a strong 
resolution, passed by the Centraal Bestuur of the Bond in February, 
1886, had a similar tendency, and accordingly, when Parliament 
met, we find Mr. Upington coming forward with a motion to em- 
power the Government 

“To appoint a person or persons, who shall be authorised to act 


with persons appointed by the neighbouring States and Colonies, in 
any enquiries, which may be held into the question of Border Customs 


and duties.’”’ 


The motion was agreed to, and on the 17th July, the Ministry 
requested the Governor to communicate with the Governments of 
the Free State, Transvaal and Natal to ask for co-operation in the 
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holding of a Conference. The replies received were of varying tone. 
President Brand’s answer was favourable; the Governor of Natal 
promised to lay the matter before his Council, while from the 
Transvaal there came a curt note to the effect, that in view of Mr. 
Upington’s reply to their previous communication, they did not 
think any good could result from the proposal. The Government 
of the Republic had, it seems, taken offence at the unsympathetic 
reception of their overtures, and they now began to fix their gaze 
not on the Cape ports, but on Delagoa Bay as the harbour, with 
the help of which they were to restore prosperity to their country. 
President Burgers’ old scheme of a Delagoa Bay railway was re- 
vived. In 1883, a company, under Colonel McMurdo, had ob- 
tained from the Portuguese Government the concession to build the 
line from Delagoa Bay, with the subsidy, which by the treaty with 
Burgers it had agreed to pay, and though up to this time nothing 
had been done, the change of policy produced its effect, with the 
result, that in 1887 the company was practically forced to com- 
mence with the building of the line. 


Such was the position, when at the beginning of 1887, we find 
Mr. Hofmeyr coming prominently forward. It had always been 
his desire to extend the market for Colonial produce, and hence the 
unfriendly reply of the Transvaal to the Customs Conference des- 
patch filled him with alarm, as it meant, that the Republic would 
continue to close its doors to such produce. Accordingly, as a re- 
sult of a meeting of the Cape Town Bond, held on January 18th, 
1887, he headed a deputation to Sir Gordon Sprigg and Messrs. 
Upington and Schermbrucker to urge the necessity of entering 
upon immediate negotiations with the Transvaal on the matter of 
railway extension Northwards, and the duty-free admission of 
Colonial produce into the Republic, these steps to serve as prelimi- 
naries to a general Customs Union. 


The representations of the deputation were favourably received, 
and the Cabinet decided to send a delegation to Pretoria to inter- 
view the Transvaal Government. Mr. Hofmeyr himself was unable 
to go, as he was on the point of departing to attend the Colonial 
Conference, and accordingly the task was entrusted to Messrs. 
Schermbrucker and D. C. de Waal. 
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But it soon transpired, that the Transvaal was in no friendly 
mood, and the treatment of the deputation was afterwards de- 
scribed as a slap in the face for the Colonial Government. For, as 
we have seen, President Kruger was turning his eyes away from 
the Cape to the Republic’s natural harbour. 

The real position was, that the Republic had begun to find, 
that it now needed the Colony less than previously. Two 
years ago it had been seeking for a market for the pro- 
duce of its tobacco farmers, and for this reason it had been 
anxious to develop friendly trade relations with the Colony, but 
now the advance of the mining industry and the consequent influx 
of strangers was begining to make it possible to dispose of all such 
produce within the borders of the State. In other ways, too, the 
Republic was beginning to find, that it could stand alone; the ideal 
of separation from the British Colonies began to be evolved, and 
during the next few years we find the chief aim of Transvaal policy 
to be a union of the two Republics, in such a way, that by means of 
a Delagoa Bay Railway they could be independent of all external 
influence. This would at once make the separatist ideal capable 
of fulfilment and numerically strengthen the old burghers against 
the inrushing flood of immigrants. 

Such was the policy, which was beginning to make itself domi- 
nant at Pretoria, when the deputation arrived, and the negotia- 
tions were already being conducted with the Netherlands South 
Africa Railway Company, which culminated in the grant of a con- 
cession to that body for the completion of the Delagoa line to Pre- 
toria, when it once reached the border. 

On the Railway question, therefore, the deputation could 
achieve nothing, and as the Customs policy of the State was deter- 
mined by the same idea of aloofness, they were met on that point 
too, with the excuse, that the Transvaal was bound by a treaty 
with Belgium, which prevented it from giving any preference to 
the Cape Colony or Natal. The President, however, agreed, in 
exchange for the free admission into the Colony of Transvaal goods, 
to withdraw the duty on Cape goods, with the exception of brandy, 
the tax on which he was willing to reduce from 6s. to 2s., provided 
the Cape Parliament similarly reduced its Excise on spirits made 
from imported materials. 
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But the Free State was more ready to co-operate with the 
Cape Colony. President Brand feared the possibility of the rail- 
way being extended from Kimberley, and thus leaving his own 
country unprovided for; hence, when the Volksraad met, a resolu- 
tion was passed in favour of asking the Cape Colony to construct a 
line through the Republic, and urging the Transvaal to co-operate 
towards that end. 


In the Cape Parliament in 1887, the Customs and Railway 
question took up a good deal of the attention of the House. There 
was first of all a debate on the Customs Duties Amendment Bill, by 
which the undertakings of the Pretoria deputation were given effect 
to, and then on July 14th a discussion of somewhat more import- 
ance took place. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg first moved :— 


“That the Government be authorized to confer with the Govern- 
ments of Natal, the Orangé Free State and the South African Republic, 
with the view of laying down a basis, on which a South African Customs 
Union may be established, the principles and superincumbent details of 
which shall be hereafter submitted to Parliament.”’ 


This was agreed to, and the Premier then moved :— 


“That the Government be authorized to confer with the Govern- 
ments of the Orange Free State and the South African Republic, with the 
object of ascertaining the best route for a northern extension of the 
Colonial railways.”’ 

To this Mr. Merriman moved an amendment, in which he de- 
fimitely specified as the line to be constructed an extension North- 
wards from Colesberg, and there was an interesting discussion. This 
debate gave Mr. Hofmeyr an opportunity to come forward, with 
what was really the first statesmanlike contryoution of the whole 
session to the discussion of the question. In the Cape Colony the 
announcement of the Transvaal’s determination to get the Delagoa 
Bay line built had filled men’s minds with a measure of alarm, and 
without any consideration of the circumstances, everyone seemed 
blindly anxious for an extension of the Colonial Railways, so as 
to assure the retention of Cape trade. It was left for Mr. Hofmeyr 
to point out the true facts of the situation, and to show clearly, 
that the construction of the Delagoa Bay line could not be pre- 
vented, nor indeed was it something to be dreaded. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s Railway Scheme. 3zZy 


‘“We must make up our minds, he said, once for all, that a railway 
was to be constructed between Delagoa Bay and the Transvaal, and 
another between Natal and the Transvaal. The Transvaal was not to be 
frightened by a few difficulties out of the construction of a line to Jo- 
hannesburg, and it was indeed said, that they were negotiating with the 
ree State people for going right on to Bloemfontein. The Transvaal 
had a tradition in regard to Delagoa Bay, as fixed in their minds as that 
of Russia in regard to Constantinople. | We, therefore, should make up 
our minds in favour of the shortest possible line starting from Table Bay, 
and ending in Delagoa Bay; and to meet any effort on the part of the 
Transvaal to compete with us for the trade of the Free State by con- 
structing a line for the heavy goods from the nearest port.”’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr then proceeded to develop his scheme :—In order 
to catch the passenger and light goods traffic he urged, that a line, 
as direct as possible, should be constructed from Cape Town, which 
would at the same time serve to convey the Colonial products, 
which were wanted in the Transvaal, and which all came from the 
West; while to have any hope of competing for the traffic in heavy 
goods to the Northern Republic, and to secure that with the Free 
State, it would be necessary to construct a line from East London 
as the port nearest to the two Republics. What he then proposed 
was a line from Kimberley through the North-West of the Free 
State and on to Boshof, and one from Aliwal North to Bloemfon- 
tein, and thence, if necessary, to be extended to meet with the 
Kimberley extension in the North-West of the State. This atti- 
tude Mr. Hofmeyr also set forth at a meeting of the Cape Town 
Chamber of Commerce, when he said : — 

‘“We must not look upon the Delagoa Bay line as one likely to cut 
our throats. If we enter into negotiations with President Kruger, and 
so get a free importation of our Colonial produce into the Transvaal, not 
only by land, but also by sea, then he thought the Delagoa Bay line 
would be about as good a one for the Cape Colony as a line made from the 
Colony to the Transvaal. if we carried our goods by sea to Delagoa Bay, 
and then forwarded them to Barberton, we should effect something worth 
mentioning on behalf of Colonial industries. If then the Free State 
could understand our intention in this matter, and if at the same time we 
could make Paul Kruger understand, that we were not so dreadfully 
jealous of his Delagoa Bay line, but were even anxious to help him to con- 
struct the line, then it was possible that we should be doing more for 
railway construction for the benefit of the Cape Colony, than we might 
otherwise do. He feared, that the Free State would be opposed to 
such a scheme as not converging on Bloemfontein, and at the same 
time the influence of Kruger would be strongly against any line com- 
municating with the Goldfields, but he hoped, that the Free State would 
adopt the scheme.”’ 

Mr. Hofmeyr’s proposals met with a certain amount of opposi- 
tion, actuated partly by a consideration of local interests and partly 
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by an anti-Republican sentiment, but on the whole they were 
favourably received. Sir Gordon Sprigg’s motion was carried, and 
after the close of the session the Government submitted a proposal 
to the Free State, which was based on them, the Cape Colony 
undertaking to bear the cost of a Kimberley-Vredefort, and 
Bethulie-Bloemfontein-Vredefort line, with a further connection 
from Colesberg, on condition that the State should give wp all claim 
to a share in the Customs duties. 


But in the meanwhile the Transvaal policy of aloofness was 
beginning to produce its effect. When the Volksraad met, in- 
stead of carrying out the agreement, which the Government had 
provisionally made with Messrs. Schermbrucker and de Waal, it 
contented itself with carrying a_ revised tariff, slightly 
more favourable to the Cape than the old, but in~ no 
sense giving effect to all that the Government had _ under- 
taken to recommend, and a further resolution was _ passed 
against entrance into a Customs Union, until the State 
should have secured its own harbour. This, of course, seemed to 
dispel any hope of the Northern Republic taking any part in the 
proposed Conference, and when it was announced, that a meeting 
of the two Presidents had been arranged to be held at Bloemfontein 
on October 5th, a good deal of apprehension was aroused as to the 
possibility of President Kruger winning over President Brand to 
pursue a similar stand-off policy. It was for this reason, that on 
the llth August, 1887, a meeting of the Cape Town branch of the 
Bond was held, at which it was decided, that a Committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Hofmeyr, Regter, de Waal, and van Oordt, should 
draw up a memorial to be addressed to President Kruger and to the 
Pretoria branch of the Bond, relative to the institution of Free 
Trade between the Colony and the Transvaal. 


The address as put together by ‘the Committee is a long and 
cleverly-written document, in which are first set forth the services 
rendered by the Cape to the Transvaal in the time of the war. 


“And yet, it proceeds, we must admit having noticed a cooling-off of 
that warm feeling of attachment to the cause of our Transvaal brothers, 
that showed itself from 1877 to 1881. We fear, that unless events take 
another course, it will soon be almost impossible to obtain in the Cape 
Colony a similar expression of sympathy for you, as on that occasion.”’ 
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—- 


The address then proceeds to enumerate the causes of this 
estrangement, and after dwelling on the unfriendly tariff of the 
Republic, it concludes this portion as follows :— 


“Your Honour’s tobacco farmers have now obtained partial relief as 
a result of the rush to your Goldfields. But our Colonial farmers, who 
were already heavily weighed down by the burden of the times, have had 
their troubles increased by that same rush, which has robbed them of so 
many of their Colonial clients. That is one source of the dissatisfaction 
among Colonial Africanders against their Transvaal kinsmen.”’ 


We then have an account of Colonial grievances in the matter 
of Railway extension :— 


‘“A second source is to be found in the railway question. We are 
told, that your Government opposes the extension of our Colonial Rail- 
way in the direction of Christiana and Bloemhof, which is of so great 
importance for the trade in our agricultural products. Our farmers 
would perhaps be perfectly satisfied, if your Honour’s Government allowed 
our railways to approach the South African Republic through the Free 
State. But we are assured that it will not allow even that; that, in 
fact, it even brings pressure to bear on the Free State Government to 
prevent our Railways coming any nearer than a certain distance from 
your territory. 

“Tt is said, that Your Honour’s Government at present refuses to 
hear of Railway Communication with the Cape Colony, because it sur- 
mises that the Colonial population wishes to stand in the way of the 
completion of the Delagoa Bay line. That suspicion is doubtless fostered 
by certain Colonial writers, who have no true understanding of our in- 
terests. But it is none the less an unfounded suspicion. In fact, we are 
so completely conscious, that for the cause of South African unity a rail- 
way from Delagoa Bay right through to Table Bay is indispensable, and 
that such a railway would open a market, otherwise beyond our reach, 
for duty-free Colonial products at Barberton and in more than half of 
the Transvaal, that we would willingly see a grant from the Colonial 
_Treasury made towards the construction of the line. 

‘We lay bare the position before Your Honour, because, when once 
a division arises between kinsfolk, one cannot foresee, where it will 
end, and the Africander cause is far from being strong enough to be 
able to face division between Transvaal and Colonial sons of the soil.’’ 


It is the last sentence, that helps us to understand Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
position. The Transvaal attitude, even though one were to admit, 
that it was justified by the unfavourable reception of the overtures 
made in 1885, was certainly not in the interests of South African 
unity. The Kruger policy seemed to Mr. Hofmeyr to aim at 
pushing aside the Republic’s natural allies, who were practically 
governing the Cape Colony, and thus administering a telling blow 
to the ever-growing sentiment in favour of union and friendship. 

The address of the Cape Town Bond did not effect much. The 
reply of the President was cold in the extreme, and showed an 
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absence of all conception of the higher issues at stake. The 
Pretoria Bond was somewhat more sympathetic, and an invitation 
was issued to all branches to send delegates to a Congress at 
Potchefstroom. This body met on November 16th, nearly all the 
delegates being from the Transvaal, and by 13 votes to 10 a resolu- 
tion was passed in favour of the President’s railway policy; the 
Congress, however, declared itself in support of Free Trade with 
the Colony. 

But though the Transvaal was not inclined to come 
to terms, the Free State, as a whole, showed itself 
more friendly, and at the Bloemfontein Congress Mr. 
Kruger’s diplomacy failed to carry the day. There was 
a strong party in the State headed by Mr. Klijnveld, which was in 
favour of supporting the Transvaal’s policy, but President Brand’s 
influence was too strong, and though on one occasion a resolution 
was carried, as a result of which he tendered his resignation, that 
step caused its immediate withdrawal. The result was, that the 
President was left a free hand at the Conference, and in conse- 
quence the Transvaal’s proposals for a Federal Union of the Re- 
publics were not accepted. President Brand was not disposed to 
go any further than a Treaty of Friendship and ‘Commerce and the 
appointment of a Federal Council with limited powers, and he 
refused to bind his State in any way in Railway matters, though 
offered a subsidy of £20,000 for ten years for a Bloemfontein- 
Pretoria line, if he undertook to allow no railway to be constructed 
in his State without the approval of his Northern neighbour, 
When the Volksraad met, this attitude was confirmed, and by 38 
votes to 6, the President was empowered to make arrangements for 
the holding of a Conference with the Cape Colony and Natal. In 
the meanwhile, however, he declared himself unable to accept the 
Cape’s proposals for railway construction, expressing himself in 
favour of lines from Colesberg to Bloemfontein and Vredefcrt, with 
an Aliwal North and Kimberley-Bloemfontein connection. He 
urged, however, that the matter be decided by a Conference. 

In Natal the idea of holding a Conference met with approval. 
That Colony was then moving rapidly in the direction of* Respon- 
sible Government, and it was felt, that a good understanding with 
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its neighbours was urgently necessary. Accordingly it was decided 
to accept the invitation, and as delegates were appointed Sir John 
Akerman, the Speaker of the Council, the Hon. Seymour Haden, 
Colonial Secretary, and Mr. (later Sir) John Robinson. Of these 
men Sir John Akerman had previously expressed himself in favour 
cf the tendency of the Bond, and Mr. Robinson was one of the 
great champions of Responsible Government. 


The other delegates to the Conference were, for the Free State, 
Mr. (now Sir John) Fraser, Chairman of the Volksraad, and Messrs. 
Abraham Fischer and P. A. Meijburgh, both members of that 
body, and for the Cape Colony, Sir J. G. Sprigg, Mr. J. H. 
Hofmeyr, and Mr. (later Sir Frederick) Blaine, Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Port Elizabeth. Up to the last minute 
hopes had still been cherished, ‘that the Transvaal would be repre- 
sented. On December 7th a further invitation had been sent to 
the Republic, and the presence in Cape Town of Sir Donald Currie 
and Dr. Clark, the Transvaal Consul in London, inspired the hope 
of their having been delegated, but when the Conference met, no 
representative of the Northern Republic had put in an appearance. 


The Conference assembled in the House of Assembly at Cape 
Town on the 30th January, 1888, and on the 18th February the 
delegates were enabled to sign a unanimous report of their proceed- 
ings. 

On the opening day Sir Gordon Sprigg was elected President, 
and he delivered an address, setting out ‘the objects to be obtained. 
The nature of the problem will best appear from the following 


extract :— 


‘To establish a Customs Union between the maritime Colonies of the 
Cape and Natal and the inland states of the South African Republic and 
the Orange Free State, it will be indispensable first to provide, that the 
duties paid by the merchants throughout the Union upon articles im- 
ported into the Union from outside shall be uniform. 

‘‘The duties so levied by the maritime Colonies upon the articles con- 
sumed by the inhabitants of the inland states might then be paid over to 
the Government of these states, less a reasonable deduction towards 
meeting certain heavy charges, incurred by the maritime states in the 
shape of harbour works, railways, postal and cable subsidies, and also the 
cost of collection. Such deduction may for convenience be called the 
transit charge. The way would then be open for an endeavour to esta- 
blish free trade throughout the Union, in respect of the products of the 
Colonies and States comprising the Union. 
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‘Suppose, for example, the Cape and Natal established a uniform 
tariff of 12 per cent. against the outside world, and agreed to retain a 
uniform transit charge of 3 per cent. on imported articles passing 
through each Colony, there would remain 9 per cent., which might be 
handed over to the Governments of the inland states, provided that an 
equivalent rate be levied by the inland states on articles imported by 
them into them by any other reute.”’ 


In the consideration of a scheme of this nature there were two 
practical difficulties, which very soon presented themselves. The 
first was, whether the tariff was to be based on the high scale of 
the Cape, or the low scale of Natal; the second was, whether it 
was to be protective in its nature. The latter point did not pro- 
vide much difficulty. In the previous session of the Cape House, 
a resolution had at last been carried in favour of Protection. The 
voting was 37 to 20, the motion being introduced by Mr. de Waal, 
and the Government was enjoined in “ negotiating with the neigh- 
bouring Governments for a Customs Union to take such steps, as it 
deems expedient, to relieve the farmers from the existing depression, 
and secure for them such protection as may be found practicable 
against the severe competition, to which they are now subject by 
the importation seaward of foreign articles.” The principle was 
accordingly tacitly embodied in the new Tariff. On the question 
of the general tariff rate there was more discussion, but eventually 
the suggestion of ‘the President in his opening speech was adopted. 
This represented a compromise between the Cape and Natal rates, 
but even so the Natal delegates found it rather high, and were only 
induced to accept by the fear of the alienation and isolation of their 
Colony from its neighbours. 


In the deliberations of the Conference, Jan Hofmeyr was 
clearly the moving spirit. All the important resolutions were 
moved by him, and nearly always it was his point of view that 
tmumphed. Thus, for instance, the first resolution of the Confer- 
ence was carried after two days’ discussion, in the form submitted 


by him, although there were several alternative suggestions. It 
read :— 


on That this Conference is of opinion, that the Orange Free State is 
entitled to share in the Customs duties, collected on goods imported 
through the maritime Colonies, and consumed in the State.”’ 
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Again after six days’ deliberation on the tariff, he submitted 
resolutions as to the general basis and the exceptions, which were 
adopted, subject to a reduction of the ad valorem rate as proposed 
by him from 13 per cent. to 12 per cent. 


The exceptions to the Tariff were in each case dictated by 
special circumstances. On four articles of Colonial produce the 
duty was fixed at over 12 per cent. in order to provide protection 
for the Colonial producer—these were beer, claret, waggons and 
grain. In the case of sugar again a compromise was arrived at, 
and as the Colony did not wish to be deprived of the proceeds of its 
tax on Natal sugar, that tax was retained, diminished by one-half, 
but at the same time substantial protection was given against ex- 
ternal competition. 


The main resolutions of the Conference dealing with Customs, 
beyond those already quoted or referred to, were the following :— 


“V_.—That it is desirable, that there should be a Customs Union be- 
tween all the Colonies and States of South Africa on the basis—subject to 
certain limitations to be agreed upon—firstly, of a uniform tariff on all 
imported goods consumed within the Union, and of an equitable distribu- 
tion of the duties collected on such goods amongst the parties of such 
Union, and secondly, of free trade between the Colonies and States in 
respect of all South African prcducts 


“That with a view to furthering the ultimate establishment of such a 
Union, it is further desirable that the Colonies and States represented 
at this Conference should, if practicable, initiate a Customs Union as be- 
tween themselves on the basis laid down. 


‘‘VJ.—That this Conference is of opinion, that every Colony or State 
joining the Customs Union should be at liberty to pass across its borders 
or through its seaports goods intended for consumption outside the 
Union, duty free, or at such rates as its own interests may demand. 


“TX .—Every Colony, State or Territory in the Customs Union shall 
be bound to collect the duties of Customs payable on all goods imported 
within its borders from outside the Customs Union, and to receive for or 
pay over to the Government of any other State, Colony or Territory be- 
longing to the Union three-fourths of the Customs Union duties collected 
by it on goods exported to and consumed in such State, Colony or Terri- 
tory, and shall refund to the party importing the said goods any local 
duties of Customs collected on such goods in excess of the Customs Union 


Citeyraitecss 
Besides these articles there were several other clauses, which 
among other things provided, that the Union should take effect on 


the Ist January, 1889, and that other Colonies, States and Terri- 
tories might at any subsequent time be admitted into participation. 
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On the matter of Railway Construction, too, the Conference 
succeeded in arriving at an agreement, and the section of the report 
dealing with this matter reads as follows :— 


On the point of railway extension Northwards, the Conference 
has ee from the Orange Free State delegates, that ‘the execution of 
any scheme of railw ay construction in that State is dependent on their 
receipt of a share of the Customs duties under the proposed Customs 
Union, and that the points’ of junction and the lines of railway favoured 
by them are :— 


(1) A junction with the Cape Colony lines on the Orange River near 
Colesberg, and 


(2) With the Natal lines on the border near Harrismith. 


The first-named line to be continued as near Jagersfontein as practic- 
able, thence to Blogmrontem, thence, as circumstances permit, through 
or near Brandfort, Winburg and North-Eastwar ds, to a point to be 
agreed upon as the junction with the extension to be made from the 
Natal Border over Harrismith and Bethlehem, the line to be continued 
from such point of junction to the Vaal River, over or in the neighbour- 
hood of the Orange Free State Coal and Goldfields in the direction of the 
Witwatersrand Goldfields. 


6. The Conference is further of opinion, that as soon as the (Govern- 
ment and Legislature of the Orange Free State shall declare their readi- 
ness forthwith to construct the Orange Free State lines as intimated, the 
lines of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and of the Colony of 
Natal, should be extended so as to enable the proposals of the Orange 
Free State for railway extension to be carried out, and as soon as the 
Colonies of the Cape and Natal, or either of them, have or has brought 
their lines or its line to the border of the Orange Free State, the exten- 
sion of such lines through the said State should be at once commenced, 
and should proceed, engineering considerations permitting, without inter- 
ruption.’’ 


Such were the decisions arrived at by the first Customs Confer- 
ence, and to many it seemed as though a big step has been taken 
in the direction of South African Unity. President Brand, for in- 
stance, was emboldened to declare, that “ differences are daily dis- 
appearing, prejudices are falling away, and we are beginning to see 
the dawn of that great future, to which the country is hastening.’ 
But the forces of disunion and territorialism were at work just as 
actively as those of union, and to the Cape Town Conference cannot 
be ascribed any issue of abiding importance. 


CHAPTER XX. 


CUSTOMS UNION AND RAILWAY COMMUNICATION 
(1888-9). (Continued.) 


When one reflects on the variety of the conflicting interests that 
were to be reconciled, before a settlement could be arrived at, 
it is easy to see, that the task of the Customs Conference was one 
of no mean difficulty, and the bare fact, that the nine delegates 
found it possible to agree unanimously to a single Report, is in itself 
a commendation of the high ideals and true South African spirit, 
which guided their deliberations. But it is in the nature of. 
a compromise to meet with criticism, and the Report of the Con- 
ference was not exempt from its share. 


In the Cape Colony the reception was least unsympathetic. 
General opinion favoured the adoption of the agreement, and Mr. 
Merriman, who was virtually the leader of the Opposition, though 
Sir Thomas Scanlen remained its titular head, signified his accept- 
ance of the proposals. But even so, there were carping critics. The 
party, which represented commercial interests, though welcoming 
the reduction in the Tariff, maintained that it did not go far 
enough, while the extreme Protectionists declared, that even 
the additional measure of support given to their industries by the 
revised Tariff was not sufficient 'to meet their needs. This attitude 
was demonstrated at the Bond Congress, which could only be per- 
suaded to pass a somewhat cold resolution, approving of the general 


principle which underlay the Report. 


In Natal, however, the Opposition was far more demon- 
strative. The increase in the Tariff immediately aroused 
strong criticism from the commercial classes, and after a 
movement of protest had been started at Ladysmith and 
Newcastle, it extended throughout the Colony, till finally the 
Durban Chamber of Commerce, that all-powerful body, declared 
itself against the Convention, or in fact: any proposal, by which the 
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ad valorem tariff should be raised above 5 per cent. Accordingly, 
though the Governor’s Speech expressed approval of the recommen- 
dations of the Conference, the special session of the Council, which 
met in March, decided to postpone the discussion, and when the 
regular session met in July, it proved to be impossible to obtain 
sufficient support for the proposals; in fact, it was only with diffi- 
culty, that the adoption of a motion providing for an alternative 
scheme, which fixed a 5 per cent. transit duty, and left the rest to 
the decision of the individual Colonies and States, was avoided. 


The defection of Natal was not, however, very keenly felt. 
Materially, it was rather in the interests of the Cape Colony, as in 
a Union which included only the Cape and the Free State, a higher 
tariff was possible, and even from the loftier point of view of those 
who thought of an ultimate South African Union, it seemed that 
this might be achieved more easily, if the Transvaal were first got in, 
and Natal’s hand thus forced, than if Natal were included from the 
very beginning, a step which need not necessarily have had any 
effect in the direction of disposing the Republic to follow suit. 


But in the Free State the Report of the Conference did not 
meet with that enthusiastic reception, which had been hoped for. 
We have seen already, that, there was in the Republic a powerful 
party, which favoured co-operation with the Transvaal, and in 
addition there was also a strong body, which attacked railway con- 
struction in any shape or form, or opposed the specific proposals of 
the Conference for reasons of local interest. At the beginning of 
the year a fairly representative Congress had been held at Kroon- 
stad, which passed Resolutions against both Customs Union and 
Railway Construction, and when the Volksraad met, no less than 
7,000 out of the 22,000 burghers had signed petitions against the 
latter. The result was, that though the proposal in favour of a 
Customs Union went through by a fair majority, the minority 
being composed only of the Transvaal party, it was only by the 
easting vote of the Chairman, that a resolution in favour of railway 
communication was carried, and then it only sanctioned lines from 
Colesberg to Bloemfontein and from Ladysmith to Harrisniith, with 
no mention of ever approaching the Transvaal border. 
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This attitude might well have served to damp the ardour of 
those, who were striving after a Union between the Cape and the 
Republics, but an even more telling blow was administered to the 
cause, when on June 14th the death took place of the President, 
Sir John Brand. At any time the loss of that great man would 
have been an event of a nature to shock the whole of South Africa, 
but at that critical juncture, when the forces of disunion were 
evidencing themselves on every side, the wise and moderating influ- 
ence of the Free State President seemed something, that could not 
well be spared. 


The Cape Parlament began its session on May 25th, and on 
June 21st Sir Gordon Sprigg put before the House a motion approv- 
ing of the resolutions, which had been adopted by the Conference. 
In the course of this debate Mr. Hofmeyr came forward to define 
his position as follows :— 


‘“What he hoped, was that the Customs Union they had agreed 
upon, would be only the commencement of a bigger Customs Union. He 
quite agreed with the Treasurer-General, that we should try to get in 
not only the Transvaal, but other territories, and more particularly the 
Portuguese territory. It would be a good thing to get the Transvaal 
into the Customs Urion, but in this matter the Transvaal was completely 
in the hands of the Portuguese, and if we could get the Portuguese to 
join, he thought it would not be difficult to induce the Transvaal to do 
so. He thought it would be to our advantage if Portugal entered, and 
he did not believe, that it would offer an obstinate opposition, if the 
Yransvaal moved in the matter. . .. . 

‘‘A great deal had been said about the readiness of the Transvaal to 
give up communication with Delagoa Bay. These assertions he believed 
to be utterly unfounded. It had for years been the ambition of the 
Transvaal to have a port, other than a British port, and he did not 
think they would now give it up. 

‘‘ He would admit, that this Customs Union was not the very best of 
the kind we could have had, but it was Hobson’s choice, and we could not 
help ourselves. The more complete form would have been to have taken 
the population and divided the Customs duties in proportion. This, 
however, from the mixed classes of population, would have been a difficult 
and indeed impossivle matter. The hon. member for Graham’s Town had 
asked, what was the use of this Customs Union. His reply was, that it 
would provide the Colonial producer with a larger market than he 
had at present, and a more stable market.’’ 


The resolutions were eventually adopted without much discus- 
sion, and it was left for the Railway question to provoke a more 
strenucus debate. The unfavourable attitude of the Free State 
Volksraad did not prove wholly without effect. The railway com- 
munication with the Transvaal, which three years ago had been 
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despised, had now come to be a very practical necessity, and the 
decision of the Natal Council to push on its line to Coldstream, om 
the border of thé Republic, regardless of whether its further exten- 
sion would be allowed or not, inspired the fear that the Cape might 
find itself forestalled at Johannesburg by its enterprising rival. 
Accordingly, early in the session, Sir Gordon Sprigg announced, 
that in view of the resolution, of the Free State Volksraad to build 
only as far as Bloemfontein, the Government would propose to the 
House an extension from Kimberley Northwards to the Vaal. The 
object, of course, was to catch the trade of the Goldfields, for it was 
anticipated, that when once the railway reached the Vaal, public 
opinion in the Transvaal, and the interests of the farmers and of the 
whole community would cause such a revulsion of feeling, that for 
all the President’s unwillingness, the line would have to be carried 
right on to Johannesburg. Accordingly, when on June 22nd, the 
Premier introduced the second reading of the Railway Extension 
Bill, it was found to include, besides lines from Cookhouse to 
Somerset East, Beaufort West to Oudtshoorn, Eerste River to Sir 
Lowry Pass, Colesberg to the Orange River, and a junction-line 
between the Eastern and Midland System, a provision for the con- 
struction of the extension from Kimberley to the Vaal. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg was throughout his career particularly un- 
fortunate in his railway schemes, and that of 1888 proved to be no 
exception. Of all the lines above mentioned there were only two, 
which in that year received the sanction of the House, and were 
actually constructed—those from Colesberg to the Orange River and 
from Eerste River to Sir Lowry Pass. It was the Kimberley ex- 
tension, which gave rise to the main debate, and which really occa- 
sioned the beginning of the breach between the Ministry and its 
Africander supporters. 


To all those, whose eyes were blinded by the golden 
glitter of the Transvaal trade, the Kimberley extension 
seemed a most desirable enterprise, and in a sense, it is true, their 
eagerness was not without justification. The line would have had 
to run over 40 miles of the most sandy country in South Africa, 
and if only on that account, it was thought that it would prove a 
great success. The party which supported it, composed, in the first 
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instance, of those who represented the views of the merchants, 
or were interested in the goldfields of the Western Transvaal or in 
railway contracts, proved to be of no mean strength, and many of 
the other members shared their views. Mr. Hofmeyr himself was 
at first inclined to give the project his support, but a little con- 
sideration induced him to change his mind. 


For he saw, that such an action would neither tend 
to the promotion of South African unity, nor indeed 
would it be calculated to advance the real interests of 
the Colony itself. President Kruger was at that stage 
certainly a most disagreeable player in the South African game, 
but that was no reason to fly in his face, but rather to conciliate 
him, and, seeing how keenly he had at heart the project of a Delagoa 
Bay line, it was certainly the wisest course to humour him as far 
as possible, and to attempt eventually to win his friendship and 
secure his co-operation. If there was anything characteristically 
absent from the President’s composition, it was precipitancy of 
judgment, and to believe, that he would give up his cherished 
scheme, and welcome a Colonial railway connection, simply because 
the Cape assumed a defiant attitude, was, Mr. Hofmeyr at once 
saw, a conception altogether removed from practical politics. 


Nor indeed were the advantages, that would accrue 
from the construction of the line, worthy of the risk, for as 
Mr. Hofmeyr had pointed out in the previous year, the Colony’s 
only hope of successful competition with Natal in imported goods 
lay in building an East London line, which would indeed be 200 
miles longer than one from Durban, but might yet, on account of 
the shorter sea-voyage and the easier gradients, have a chance in the 
competition. If the Kimberley line were built, its only use would 
be for passengers, who would as readily go via Colesberg, and for 
Colonial produce, on which the President was certain to place 
prohibitive tariffs. For these reasons, then, Mr. Hofmeyr was 
opposed to the line, and in the Committee stage of the Bill, after 
having taken steps to ascertain the views of the Republics, he came 
forward to move a proviso with reference to it, to the effect, that 
if by the 1st October, 1888, the Governor should have satisfied him- 
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self of the Transvaal’s readiness to concede Free Trade, the con- 
struction might be postponed. 


‘‘President Kruger,’’? he declared, ‘‘did not wish the Cape Colony 
to make a railway from Kimberley in the direction of the Transvaal. He 
has made it clear, that if we make such a railway, he will enact the 
heaviest amount ke legally can on goods going into the Transvaal from 
this Colony. And President Kruger will not allow the Orange Free 
State to proceed with its railway beyond Bloemfontein, until the railway 
from Delagoa Bay reaches the Hoge Veld, a point about 80 miles from 
the Portuguese Border. It was clear, therefore, that the Transvaal 
Government did not wish the railway to be extended from Kimberley up 
to the Transvaal border at present, and that the Free State did not wish 
to have a railway extended at present from Kimberley in the direction 
indicated. This railway would not, therefore, help their object to cement 
and maintain friendly relations. He had received a telegram, stating 
that the Volksraad had empcewered President Kruger to enter into ar- 
rangements with the Cape Colony, conceding free importation of goods 
into the Transvaal and into the Cape Colony vice versa of one another’s 
productions, on this one condition that the railway from Delagoa Bay 
had reached the Hoge Veld. 

‘‘Now there came this question as to whether this little bit of a rail- ~ 
way from Kimberley to the Transvaal border was worth the sacrifice of 
Free Trade with thas country. And he thought, that if the matter was 
calmly considered, it would be admitted, that the price of the railway was 
too much to expect from this Colony. If the line were constructed, pro- 
duce would be got up to the Transvaal border some 6s. or 7s. per ton 
cheaper than at present. ‘On the other hand, if we got Free Trade, we 
should be able to get our produce into the Transvaal at much cheaper 
rates than that. If we extended the railway, and thus rejected Free 
Trade, our produce would be heavily taxed to the great detriment of the 
farmers of this country. If we did not get this Free Trade, and the Free 
State did get it, ail the produce and stock for the Transvaal would go in 
from the Free State, and not from the Cape Colony, or what did go in 
from the Colony would be very heavily handicapped. But, then, there 
was also the consideration of the Free State in this matter. President 
Brand had gone, a man who was known to be desirous of maintaining 
friendly relationships with the Cape Colony. The Transvaal had sent a 
deputation to the Free State, and the Free State had passed a resolution 
for Federal Union with the Transvaal. Well, all Federal Unions he knew 
of had a Customs Tariff in common. The result of this little line from 
Kimberley would be to throw the Free State into the arms of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, and to remove the Free State further away from this 
Colony. By accepting Free Trade with the Transvaal, we should also 
have Free Trade with the Free State, with advantages most beneficial to 
this Colony. It was in our power now at a very small sacrifice to find 
markets for our produce, and to amend our friendly relations with the 
neighbouring States. If, however, we rejected the proposals of the Free 
State, we should be cut off from Free Trade with the Transvaal, and the 
farmers would suffer and complain of the lowness of the price of grain. 
What he now moved for, was a very small thing, for if the Free Trade 
were not granted, then the railway might be proceeded with in spite of 
this resolution.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s proviso was apparently only intended as a 
feeler, but there was a more complete statement of his position con- 
tained in an amendment, which he assisted to draw up for Mr. 
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Theron to move. This proposal was to the effect, that if by the lst 
December, the Free State had agreed to construct the line up to 
Bloemfontein, and the Transvaal had granted Free Trade, or if by 
that date the Free State had agreed to build the line right through 
the State, then the line from Kimberley should not be constructed ; 
but that the extension was to be immediately proceeded with, if by 
the 3lst December the Free State had made no provision for any 
railway construction, even though the Transvaal had agreed to 
grant Free Trade. 

To this the Government refused to give its assent. Sir Thomas 
Upington indeed moved an amendment to the effect, that the line 
might be suspended, if the Free State agreed that their line should 
go right up to the Vaal, but he refused to make any provision for 
Transvaal Free Trade. 

Mr. Theron’s amendment received the support of Mr. Rhodes, 
but a good many of those, who usually went with Mr. Hofmeyr, 
voted against it, partly to secure local interests, partly for fear that 
the Government might be defeated and forced to resign, and by 45 
votes to 21 the proviso was defeated, the majority containing no less 
than 10 of the Africander party. When the Government amend- 
ment was put, it met with a similar fate, Mr. Hofmeyr now voting 
with the Opposition against it. 

Mr. Hofmeyr did not, however, allow the matter to drop here. 
On the third reading of the Bill the proviso was again moved, but 
though some of the Bond members had seen fit to change their 
opinions, they were not sufficiently strong to turn the scale, and 
the amendment was again defeated, this time by 41 votes to 25. 

Such, then, was the position, when the House was prorogued 
on August 25th, and a few days later the members were on their 
way to their homes to make provision for the forthcoming general 
election. Mr. Hofmeyr had apparently been defeated; according 
to the resolution of the House, the Kimberley extension was to be 
pressed on immediately, but we shall see later, how by a combina- 
tion of circumstances, his policy, at least in part, obtained a 
triumph. For a time, however, there was some doubt, whether it 
would not be necessary for Mr. Hofmeyr’s leadership to be exercised 


in another sphere. 
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We have seen already, how after the Retrocession of the 
Transvaal the name of the Africander leader had been suggested 
for the Presidency of that State. And some years later, when gold 
had not yet been discovered on the Witwatersrand, and the Repu- 
blic, what with financial depression, bitter factions and secret 
scheming, seemed to be fast approaching the position, in which it 
had been before the Annexation, his name was once again put for- 
ward. But the fears of a section of the population, that the elec- 
tion of an outsider might be followed by the same results as had 
been that of Mr. Burgers, and his own known unwillingness to 
leave his work in the Colony, prevented the matter being pressed. 


With the demise of Sir John Brand, however, the anticipations 
of those, who hoped to see Mr. Hofmeyr at the head of one of the 
Republics, were again aroused. Just before that event, which took 
place near the end of his fifth term of office, the Volksraad had taken 
a vote as to the nomination of his successor, and of the three votes, 
which had not been given to the retiring President, one went to 
Mr. Hofmeyr. Now, after his death, there was a feeling in many 
parts of the State, that Mr. Hofmeyr was just the man to fill the 
post. From several prominent men he received requests to allow 
himself to be nominated, while a requisition was forwarded to him 
from the district of Wepener, and the other candidate, the Chief 
Justice, Mr. F. W. Reitz, offered to stand down in his favour. 
But Mr. Hofmeyr refused to accept the suggestion. As he put it 
in his reply to the requisition, he did not wish, being an outsider, 
to come forward to oppose possible candidates in the Republic 
itself, while he believed, that his real work lay in his own Colony. 
These were no doubt his real motives, but some years later he 
humorously assigned as the reason a remark, which hig rival made 
to him, when they were together at the Richmond Congress of the 
Bond. On that occasion a conversation sprang up on the subject 
of President Brand’s successor, and (we quote Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
account) : 


“In the course of the conversation Mr. Reitz said to him: ‘ You may 
as well abandon your candidature, for I can smoke you to death, and I 
can drink you to death.’ This expression was to be attributed to the 
fact, that on the visits which they paid together they were continually 
asked to smoke or to drink coffee. He himself did not smoke, and so he 
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always refused the first, but he ventured on the second, the coffee-drink- 
ing. But after the third cup he could drink no more, while his friend 
went calmly on smoking and drinking.’’ 

Mr. Hofmeyr accordingly refused to accept nomination, but 
that his chances would have been of the best is shown by the fact, 
that in spite of this refusal, he received at the Volksraad’s nomina- 
tion the second highest number of votes, 8 as against 32 for the 
Chief Justice. Mr. Reitz was eventually elected by a substantial 
majority, the only other candidate being the Rev. van der Lingen, 
of Harrismith. 


But though Mr. Hofmeyr had refused the opportunity of influ- 
encing South African politics as President of the Free State, he did 
not on that account relax his efforts to guide the administration, of 
the Cape Colony in the paths of wisdom, by attempting to counter- 
act the effects of the decision of the previous session. For this 
purpose two things were necessary. President Kruger had to be 
persuaded to make concessions to the Colony, and Sir Gordon 
Sprigg had to be induced to accept them, even though a certain 
sacrifice would be involved. The position was indeed difficult. 
The President was never an easy person to manage, the Cape 
Ministry seemed to be drifting away from Mr. Hofmeyr’s influence, 
while in the Free State opposition to Railway Construction was 
steadily growing, and to most men it seemed as though the proposed 
Customs Union might be written down as a dead letter. To in- 
crease all their difficulties there was the fact, that Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s own party was divided against itself, and some of the 
Eastern Bondsmen were definitely rebelling against his leadership. 
And yet in spite of all this, though accused on the one hand of 
being a traitor to the Africander cause, and on the other of playing 
into the hands of President Kruger, he gained the day. 


His first effort was made in the Cape Colony. It was in many 
ways fortunate, that the general election came just at the time it 
did, for it afforded him a splendid opportunity of showing his 
strength. And it was perfectly clear from the speech, with which 
Sir Gordon Sprigg opened his electoral campaign at East London on 
September 24th, that the Premier was waiting to see, which way 
the cat would jump. It had been anticipated, that he would come 
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out strongly against the Bond, and even be prepared to lead a party 
in opposition to it, which should be based on the racial issue. But 
anticipations were not realized. The Premier did not indeed an- 
nounce a change of policy, but he refused to criticize in any real 
way Mr. Hofmeyr’s railway policy, and he declared his complete 
sympathy with the spirit, which inspired the Bond, while, as 
though to secure a continuance of its support, he announced, that 
the British Ministry had been making overtures in the direction of 
the annexation to the Colony of British Bechuanaland.* What 
was more, the preparations for the Kimberley extension were, if not 
delayed, at least not pushed forward. with any very great haste. 


If Sir Gordon Sprigg was waiting for an answer, the result of 
the general election was certainly pretty conclusive, and it cannot 
but be looked upon as a triumph for Mr. Hofmeyr’s personal influ- 
ence. Never a man who believed in flashing headliness or striking 
political programmes, Mr. Hofmeyr did not take a very active part 
in the electoral campaign. He contented himself with two 
speeches, and only in the first of these did he deal fully with the 
railway question, but on that occasion he once again put the issue 
plainly before the country, and then confidently left it to the good 
sense of his people, who, though slow in asserting themselves, would 
not, he felt confident, remain blind to the true facts of the 
situation. This pronouncement was made at Stellenbosch on Sep- 
tember 14th, when the two retiring members were presented with 
an address, and asked to submit themselves for re-election. In it 
he covered much of the old ground, but he made it quite clear, that 
he was really acting in the interests of the importers, and that it 
was impossible for the Ministry to expect the Free State to decide 
right away to construct a line up to the Vaal River. All that they 
could get for the present, was the first stage mp to Bloemfontein, 
and he was pretty certain, that the Republic would not allow the 
line to stop there, and thus give Natal and Delagoa Bay the ad- 
vantage in the race, in which it would itself then have an interest. 
Even this, however, they would most certainly lose, if they gave 


*This statement of the Premier aroused such a storm in EF 
that the proposal had to be abandoned. es ee 
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President Kruger an opportunity of bringing the Free State over to 
his way of thinking. 


For the rest’ Mr. Hofmeyr abstained from reference to this 
question, but the hint could hardly have been lost on the Premier, 
when in his second speech, that at Stellenbosch on Nomination 
Day, October 31st, 1888, he first declared, that he was prepared to 
stand by Sir Gordon Sprigg or anybody else, as long as the measures 
brought forward were beneficial to the country, but would withdraw 
his support, regardless of consequences, when such was not the case, 
and then proceeded to a eulogy of his friend, Mr. Rhodes. Beyond 
this he kept himself to the other questions, which were being 
brought forward. Some politicians, for instance, were seeking to 
advance as an issue the question of Protection and Free Trade; 
others again agitated for the re-imposition of the Excise, and 
attempts were made in the East, to establish a party, of which this 
latter was to be the aim. On this question Mr. Hofmeyr spoke at 
length, declaring himself in favour of a system of liquor taxation, 
the onus of which would fall on the consumer, as for instance, if a 
system could be perfected, whereby each retail buyer of liquor 
would be compelled also to pay a stamp duty of 2d. or 3d. per 
bottle. But these matters proved to be only side-issues. The real 
question was that of railway policy and the relations with the 
Republics. 

And in many ways the election campaign of 1888 re- 
sembled that of 1883, for in both cases we find the Africander 
party attacking the policy of a Ministry, which it had hitherto 
supported. But the issue at stake was not the same, and the 
difference is instructive, as showing the progress, which the policy 
of Colonialism had made. In 1883 the great question was, whether 
the Colony was to settle its own affairs, undisturbed by external 
influences; in 1888 there was no one prepared to deny that; the 
question was merely, whether the Republic should be allowed to 
assist in such settlement, or should be treated in accordance with a 
policy, which would lead to their estrangement. But, as in 1883, 
Mr. Hofmeyr triumphed. He himself was elected unopposed ; his 
old colleague who had voted against his railway policy, was returned 
with him, but not before he had declared, that he had changed his 
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opinion on that question; and of the members of his party, who 
had not supported him, all but three were defeated at the polls, 
and of these the majority had also made profession of conversion. 
But not alone on the railway question was the party re-united, for 
of those, who in the previous session had questioned his leadership, 
either because they did not understand and failed to appreciate his 
Imperial policy at the Conference, or because they were jealous of 
Mr. Theron, who had become practically his chief lieutenant, all 
were defeated at the polls, or had seen fit to relax their opposition. 
In addition, some of the Opposition members, who had in the pre- 
vious session voted against the Theron proviso, now signified their 
adhesion to Mr. Hofmeyr’s policy. 

Sir Gordon Sprigg realized the position ; the attempts to form 
a Frontier party had failed; to remain as Premier without 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s support was impossible, and accordingly he took 
advantage of the loophole, which he had left himself, and prepared 
to beat a hasty retreat. 

But it was fortunate for him, that President Kruger was also 
showing himself more amenable to persuasion. If there was any- 
thing that he feared, it was the extension of the railway through 
Bechuanaland, and especially so, as long as that country remained 
under Imperial control; for it was but a first step towards com- 
pletely surrounding the Republic, and making the Northward ex- 
pansion, of which he, too, dreamed, impossible of achievement. 
And in order to avoid this, he was prepared to withdraw all opposi- 
tion to a line in the Free State, at any rate as far as Bloemfontein. 
At the beginning of October there had already been rumours of a 
change of attitude on the part of the President, and on the 24th 
of that month he stated in an interview, that he would allow the 
construction of a line as far as Bloemfontein, and that if the 
terminus remained there, till the Delagoa Bay line reached a point 
within 200 miles of Pretoria, he would be prepared to grant a 
system of Free Trade in products of the soil between the Cape 
Colony and his Republic. This smoothed the way somewhat, the 
President had apparently abandoned his ideal of a Federation of 
the two Republics with a ring-fence round it, and communicating 
with the outside world only through the medium of Delagoa Bay, 
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and accordingly, when the result of the election, made it clear to the 
Ministerial mind, that the position had been somewhat changed, 
the Cabinet took advantage of a vagueness of expression in the 
Railway Extension Act, and decided to postpone the construction 
of the Kimberley line. This was at the end of November, and 
about the same time Mr. de Wet, Secretary for Native Affairs, 
was dispatched on a mission to Pretoria to smooth matters over yet 
further. 


The position in the Transvaal being more or less settled, the 
centre of interest was now shifted to the Free State, and the whole 
question seemed to hinge on the attitude, which it would assume. 
After the session of the Volksraad had closed, there had begun a 
strong movement throughout the Republic against Railway Con- 
struction of any kind. Partly the agitation was inspired by those, 
who studied Transvaal desires and interests, partly by those, who 
either believed, that it would only Jead to the accumulation of an 
unproductive debt, or who for personal reasons preferred the gain, 
which accrued to them from the waggon transport, to the dubious 
advantage of a rush of traffic through the country on the iron road. 
The Customs Union, too, was not very popular, for while it was to 
give the State revenue, it would do so out of the pocket of the con- 
sumer, as the merchant no longer got his rebate, and the burghers 
chose rather to have cheaper coffee, sugar and clothing, and let the 
Government fish for revenue in other waters than to lose this ad- 
vantage. It was natural, therefore, that the special session of the 
Volksraad, which had been summoned to meet on the Ith January 
for the installation of the new President, should have been looked 
forward to with a great deal of interest. On the very day, on 
which the President assumed office, there was held in Bloemfontein 
a Volkscongress of 500 burghers, which appointed a Committee to 
watch over the interests of the State in the question of railway 
construction, and memorials poured in, praying the Volksraad 
either to abandon all such schemes, or to leave the matter over to 
the ordinary session, when the pro-Transvaal party would be re- 
inforced by a body of men, who owed their seats to the anti-railway 
attitude, which they had assumed. 
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The position did not seem to be any too favourable; that the 
issue was after all satisfactory, must be set down largely to Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s exertions. With the help of a friend in Pretoria, he 
got into communication with the President, and got the case 
set before him. His representations had effect, and Mr. Kruger 
was persuaded to despatch the following telegram to his colleague 
in the Free State :— 


‘©With a view to the existing circumstances, and the desire of the 
Government of the Cape Colony to extend its railway, I take the liberty 
te inform you, that it would be pleasing to the Government, if the ques- 
tion of laying down a line fiom Colesberg to Bloemfontein could be 
favourably determined in the present special session of the Volksraad.”’ 

It was this communication which decided the issue; with those 
at the head of the Government Mr. Hofmeyr had already been in 
communication, and at a visit of Sir Gordon Sprigg at the begin- 
ning of January, a basis of agreement had been arrived at, but it 
was with the Volksraad that the real decision lay, and the Presi- 
dent’s telegram served to take the heart out of the anti-Colonial 
party in that body. All the old stock arguments against railway 
construction were used, but the speakers seemed to feel, that they 
were fighting a losing game, and eventually by 35 votes to 17, a 
resolution was passed, approving of a line from the Orange to the 
Vaal, and recommending the immediate construction as far as the 
Capital. This was, however, to be contingent on the payment to 
the State of a share in the Customs dues, and for the settlement of 
that question a resolution had previously been passed by 31 votes 
to 21, authorizing the President to enter into a Convention with the 
maritime Colonies. To give effect to this, the President on 7th 
February proceeded ‘to invite delegates of the two Colonies to meet 
at Bloemfontein, on the 20th of the following month. 


But though President Kruger had been induced to abandon his 
opposition to a line up to Bloemfontein, he was still strongly against 
its extension to Johannesburg, until he had secured, that his own 
line should reach there first. This appeared at a Conference be- 
tween the two Presidents, who met at Potchefstrom, on the 4th 
March. One of the principal objects of the President of the 
Northern State was to make the extension of the line from Bloem- 
fontein dependent on his consent, but this concession he failed to 


_ secure; the Free State delegates refused to surrender their liberty 
of action, and though the President reproached them, declaring that 
they seemed “determined to break his neck,” they remained 
obdurate. But to prevent the complete failure of the Conference, 
an arrangement was come to, whereby each party undertook to 
consult the other in the question of the construction of railways, 
with the exception of those from Bloemfontein to the South and 
Pretoria to the East or North. Besides this, a treaty was signed, 
whereby the two States agreed to stand together, in case the inde- 
pendence of either was threatened, and it was further provided, that 
there should be Free Trade between the two Republics in the pro- 
ducts of either State. 

The attempt of Mr. Kruger to tie the hands of the Free State 
having failed, the way was now clear for the second Customs Con- 
vention, which assembled at Bloemfontein on March 20th, 1889. 
For the Cape the delegates were the same as in the previous year, 
but in the case of the Free State, the President took the place of Mr. 
Meijburgh, whose death had occurred in the interval, while Natal 
sent three new representatives in the persons of Sir Michael 
Gallwey, the Attorney-General, and Messrs. Binns and Greenacre. 
President Reitz was elected to preside over the Conference, and in 
his opening speech he defined the procedure as follows :— 


‘T would suggest, that this Conference should at the outset enter- 
tain the question of the feasibility of the Customs Union upon lines 
identical with or similar to those adopted by the Conference held in Cape 
Town in February, 1888, or should it unfortunately be found, that we 
cannot unanimously come to an agreement upon the terms of such a 
Union, then it seems to me, that it would be expedient to consider, what 
other arraugement might be entered into, to avoid the necessity of our 
placing Customs houses on the borders of the Free State or upon any 
portion of those borders.”’ 


The regular proceedings of the Conference opened on the 22nd 
March, and it soon appeared, that to arrive at an agreement which 
would satisfy all parties, would be impossible. The Cape delegates 
began by declaring, that they could not consider any proposals, 
which involved a tariff lower than that agreed upon at Cape Town, 
and the Natal representatives replied, that they could not accept 
any substantial increase on their own tariff, and submitted a 
memorandum, of which the principal provisions were the follow- 


ing 
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1. The Colony of Natal recognizes the justice of the claim of the 
Orange Free State re Customs. : 

2. The delegates from Netal are prepared to recommend to their 
Government the adoption for the future of the policy, which is embodied 
in the following five paragraphs: 


(a) All imported goods to pass through Natal for use or consumption im 
the other States, Colonies or Territories in South Africa at a transit 
rate duty, not exceeding 5 per cent. ad valorem, provided that ex- 
ceptions may be made in the case of some articles, which are pro- 
duced in the Colony. 

(b) There should be as far as possible, between Natal and the other 
States, Colonies, and Territories, Free Trade in the products of 
each State, Colony or Territory. 

(c) Each State, Colony or Territory to be at liberty to charge for 
revenual purposes its own rate of Customs duties on all imported 
goods. Provided that the rate of duties levied on goods imported 
through Natal, plus the Natal transit duty, shall not exceed the 
gross duty levied by the Cape Colony. 

(ad) An inland State or Territory might either collect its duties on its own 
border, or by arrangement with the Government of Natal the duties 
could be collected by the Customs authorities at the port of Durban, 
and be paid over to the Government of the inland State or Territory. 

(e) All goods passing through the Orange Free State from Natal, and 
consigned to any State or Territory beyond the Free State borders, 
should not be lable to have any duties assessed on it by the Free 
State Government. 


But to these proposals, which in fact corresponded to those, 
that had been drawn up the previous year by the Durban Chamber 
of Commerce, the Conference refused to agree; it was held, that 
they “ignored the importance of unity of action, and tended to 
perpetuate existing differences in the policies of the parties con- 
cerned,’ and accordingly by six votes to three, it was decided on 


the motiou of Sir Gordon Sprigg 


So? 


‘“That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable, that the 
Orange Free State and the Cape Colony enter into a Customs Union oz 


the basis of the resolutions agreed to at the Conference held at Cape 
Town in February, 1888.”’ 


The Cape and Free State delegates then proceeded to discuss 
the details of a Convention, providing for the limited Customs 
Union, which now alone appeared possible, and after a few days’ 
discussion an agreement was arrived at, which was based on the 
Convention of the previous year, but contained substantial altera- 
tions in the tariff in the direction of increased revenue and greater 
protection. The Natal delegates formally protested, and attempted 
to secure the postponement of the date, which had been* fixed on 
for entry into the Union, namely, the 1st July, but they were not 
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successful, and the Conference was formally closed on March 28th. 
An arrangement was also made as to the details of the proposed 
railway construction, and at a dinner given to the delegates on the 
27th March, Sir Gordon Sprigg declared, that he hoped at the end 
of the following year to see the Iron Horse enter Bloemfontein, on 
its way to the Limpopo, while he himself would eat his Christmas 
dinner in the Free State capital. 


The proposals of the Conference met with a far more favour- 
able reception than had those of the previous year. Natal, it is 
true, though an open door had been left for it in the Convention, 
refused to have anything to do with it, and preferred instead to 
risk the loss of its Free State trade and develop that with the 
Transvaal. It appealed, however, to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but without success. But neither in the Cape Colony, which 
certainly received the Premier’s change of policy remarkably well, 
nor in the Free State, was there much opposition, and in each case 
the Legislature gave a ready assent, in the Free State by 28 votes 
to 10, in the Cape by 38 votes to 14. The result of this was, that 
the railway in the Free State could be at once proceeded with, and 
for thig purpose a tender of the Cape Government was accepted, in 
which it undertook to construct the line at its own cost and risk, 
and to hand over to the Republic one-half of the profits over and 
above the cost of working, maintenance and interest on capital. 


This tender was accepted, but the proposal for a connection 
with the East London trunk line the Free State, which was in the 
enviable position of being able to pick and choose, what lines others 
were to construct for it, could not be persuaded to accept. This line 
was eventually agreed to in December, 1890. On the Ist July, 1889 
the South African Customs Union entered upon its existence, the 
contracting parties being the Cape and the Free State. Basutoland 
and Bechuanaland were not long in joining, and in 1898, after the 
ad valorem tariff had been reduced from 12 per cent. to 9 per cent., 
Natal also agreed to come in. 


The services of the Cape delegates in promoting the cause of 
South African Unity were not forgotten. Immediately after the 
completion of the Conference, both Mr. Blaine and Mr. Hofmeyr 
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were offered the honour of a knighthood. Mr. Blaine accepted, but 
Mr. Hofmeyr once again declined, receiving, however, from the 
Cape Government a piece of plate in recognition of his services. 


The policy, which Mr. Hofmeyr laid before the House in 1888, 
had thus practically triumphed, but it was indeed unfortunate, that 
it had not been successful in the first instance. Had the Theron 
proviso been accepted, the effect would have been to put President 
Kruger face to face with the question: “ Will you give the Colony 
Free Trade or not, if the Kimberley railway is suspended ?” But 
this had not been done, and though a Customs Union and a Free 
State Railway had been secured to the Colony, it had obtained 
neither Free Trade nor the Kimberley extension. Mr. Hofmeyr 
did not, however, relax his efforts in the direction of the former, 
and on the 10th April we find him communicating with the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal on the question. On the 17th he received 
the following telegram in reply :— 


‘In answer to your postscript to letter of 10th April, [ would state, 
that ‘this Government is still ready to keep to its previous proposals and 
decisions of the Volksraad, namely, immediately to enter upon Free 
aie if only railway comes no further than Kimberley, till ours is 
ready.”’ 


This answer was not very favourable; though Macmurdo had 
been coinpelled to commence the Delagoa Bay line, he had stopped 
the work within a few miles of Transvaal territory, and then set 
out on a course of quibbling and obstruction and tariff disputes 
with the Transvaal Government, with the object of gaining time to 
strengthen the unsound financial position of his company. How 
long this might still last was uncertain, and to expect, that the 
Colony would hang up its extension, till such a settlement had 
been arrived at, and then till the line had reached Pretoria, was 
clearly impossible. It was not till June 24th, 1889, that a settle- 
ment was arrived at, the Portugwese Government. being prevailed 
upon to take over the railway. The first sod was turned in Trans- 
vaal territory at the end of October. The position, therefore, did 
not look very promising, but towards the end of the month, a fur- 
ther effort was made. The following telegrams will serve to explain 
the negotiations :— 
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President, Bloemfontein, to Hofmeyr, Cape Town: 


“Transvaal seems to be determined to make any offer in order to 
secure the construction of our railway. This seems to involve a complete 
change in railway pclicy—I mean, that President Kruger would be pre- 
pared immediately to construct, or to allow the construction of a railway 
right up to the Vaal River, and that on our own terms on every point, 
and possibly also with entry into the Customs Union, with exclusion of 
the Coldstream extension, provided always, that he has definite assur- 
ances. Talk to Sir Gerdon and consider, if this does not offer an oppor- 
tunity for the Colony to arrive at a satisfactory understanding with the 
Republics, by means of which the Transvaal should join the Union, accept 
the Convention, and Natal be brought to its duty.” 


Hofmeyr to State President, Bloemfontein : 


‘“ Have communicated tenour of your telegram to Sprigg, who is de- 
lighted with it, but would like to have more definite details before decid- 
ing. Are Kruger’s proposals sufficiently clear to warrant hope of satis- 
factory result, if Government were to send another deputation to Bloem- 
fontein.”’ 


State President to Hofmeyr, Cape Town: 


‘‘Have not succeeded in persuading the President to agree to my 
proposal.”’ 


On the day after the receipt of the last telegram, Mr. Hofmeyr 
decided once again to address the President. After showing hew 
impossible it was to expect the Colony to bind itself down as com- 
pletely as he desired, the letter went on as follows :— 


‘At the same time I should like to direct the attention of Your 
Honour to the accompanying newspaper cuttings. They show that in 
England a strenuous effort is being made to carry through the Bechuana- 
land railway along your borders, even though the Colonial Parliament 
refuses to have anything to do with it. I have learnt on good authority, 
that the promoters of the railway have already obtained permission 
from all, or nearly all, the landowners between Kimberley and the 
Northern boundary of Griqualand West to construct a line across their 
farms. I believe, that our Government has no legal right to prevent 
such construction. For that purpose it would have to pass a restric- 
tive Act in the impending session. But such an Act it would perhaps 
find it difficult to get through, unless it could reckon on the support 
for the Act of all supporters of Free Trade with the Transvaal. And 
in order to obtain their support, Your Honour, could or, rather, must 
make an offer of the following nature :— 

‘The Transvaal shall grant Free Trade (subject to certain excep- 
tions, to bring Natal to reason) to the Colony, say, from the Ist July or 
the 30th September, subject to notice of six months, provided the Colony 
binds itself to hold up the Kimberley line, ard not to begin it without 
giving six months’ notice.’ <o 

“Such a step would undoubtedly bring about the restoration of Your 
Honour’s old popularity in the Cape Colony, and would give you suffi- 
cient guarantee against the immediate commencement of the Northern 
Extension on Colonial territory. 
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“But I dare not prophesy, that that will deter the members of the 
London Syndicate from constructing the Bechuanaland railway, even 
though they have to begin it outside our borders, fifty miles from our 
present terminus at Kimberley. The Syndicate believes that it will get 
for the railway, not only the whole trade of Bechuanaland (which does 
not mean much), but also that of the Protectorate and Matabeleland 
right up to the Zamhesi, and especially that out of the whole of the 
Western Transvaal. The Syndicate expects a good deal from this latter 
trade. That trade must enable the railway to produce great profits, 
must serve to persuade the English capitalist to invest his money in it, 
and must convert the inhabitants of the Western districts of the Cape 
Colony into supporters of both the Bechuanaland railway and the Kim- 
berley extension. : F 

“How can the Transvaal stultify these fine calculations? 

“By setting up against it a railway of its own, inside of the 
Western borders of the Transvaal. ; F 

‘What I would, with the greatest respect, suggest to Your Honour 
(over and above the continuation of the Delagoa Bay with the greatest 
energy) is the following :— ; 


“1. To urge the Free State to complete the railway from Colesberg with 
the greatest speed, not only to Bloemfontein, but to build as direct a 
line as possible to a point on the Vaal River, where it can con- 
veniently be spiit up into two arms. 

‘2. The stretching out of one of these arms to Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria to meet the Delagoa Bay line, and subsequently, of course, to 
be continued right through the Transvaal to the Limpopo. 

“3. The stretching out of another arm through Potchefstroom and 
Klerksdorp to Lichtenburg, Malmani, Zeerust, etc. 


“Tf Your Honour should make public anything of this nature as 
your railway jprogramme, you would reap the support of every true 
Africander. You wculd completely take the wind out of the sails of the 
Bechuanaland Syndicate, by depriving it of the prospect, not only of the 
trade of the West of the Transvaal, but also that from the regions North 
of the Protectorate and between the Limpopo and the Zambesi; you 
would strengthen our Colonial Government against the men of the 
Opposition in their striving to co-operate with the Transvaal; you would 
satisfy the population of every part of the Republic; you would give an 
enormous push to the development of Republican industries and 
agriculture ; you would lead the whole traffic with Central Africa through 
your State; you would lay a strong bond between your burghers and 
their kinsfolk in the Free State and the Cape Colony, and you would 
bring Natal to a concepticn of its duty.’’ 


The Transvaal Government took some time to consider, what it 
would do, but eventually Mr. Hofmeyr’s letter had its effect, and on 


July 19th he received the following telegram from the State Secre- 
tary :— 


‘““T am sending to-day a telegram of the following contents to the 
Premier, Cape Town:—Begins. This Government hopes, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, soon to begin the construction of the Delagoa Railway. 
Hence it would be inclined to ask the Volksraad for authority to enter 
into an agreement with the Cape Colony with regard to import duties 
on condition, that therein the same condition occurs as in the avreement 
with the Orange ree State, namely, that both parties retain the right of 
ending the agreement by giving three months’ notice. This Government 
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does not desire to hide the fact, that this condition is made with a view 
to the railway policy to be followed by the Cape Colony concerning exten- 
sion of its lines. This Government will be pleased to learn your opinion. 


Ends.” 
On the 23rd Mr. Hofmeyr replied as follows :— 


“Person who received original and myself satisfied with tenour, but 
desire further information with regard to your remark on Colonial rau- 
way policy.” 

These telegrams were at least encouraging, and it seemed as 
though there was at length some hope of an arrangement being 
arrived at. But it was not to be. On the 29th July the question 
of Free Trade with the Cape Colony and the Republic was laid 
before the Volksraad, and the members of that body proved to be 
even more difficult to persuade than the President had been. 
While Ais attitude had been due to his Delagoa Bay Railway policy, 
they were blinded partly by the representations of the exponents of 
Natal interests, and partly by a fear, that the Transvaal farmer 
would suffer as a result of Colonial competition, and by 24 votes to 
8 the Raad decided to shelve the matter till the following session. 


This decision of the Transvaal Volksraad is one of considerable 
importance in South African history, for it practically determined, 
what was to be the position of the Republic in the development of 
the North. President Kruger, it is true, was still prepared to 
grant Free Trade to the Colony, on the condition cf the railway 
remaining at Kimberley, till his own line reached the High Veld, 
but to agree to such a demand was on all hands recognized as no 
longer possible. With the prospect of Free Trade there vanished, 
too, the possibility of co-operation between the Colony and the 
Republic, and a joint advance Northward could no longer be 
thought of. The action of the Transvaal V olksraad, we shall see, 
compelled Mr. Hofmeyr to give his support to Mr. Rhodes’s pro- 
jects, and it was not long before it appeared, that the State had 


sold its real interests for a mere temporary advantage. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WORK ON COMMISSIONS. 


It is almost a platitude, that more solid work is done for the 
country in the secluded atmosphere of the Committee Room than 
in the clash and bustle of the Assembly Hall; but it is none the 
less true that many politicians render their best service, not on the 
floor of the House, but on Commissions and Committees. To 
assert this of Mr. Hofmeyr might perhaps be an exaggeration, but 
none the less the country has every reason to be thankful to him 
for his labours on such bodies. With his work as member of in- 
numerable Select Committees it is not our purpose here to deal: we 


would rather refer to the three important Commissions, on which 
he served. 


The first of these was that which was appointed on 28th December, 
1881 to “inquire into and report upon the existing condition and 
regulation of the Civil Service.’? The members were Messrs. C. W. 
Hutton, the Treasurer in the Scanlen Ministry, J. H. Hofmeyr, C. 
A. Smith, the Auditor-General, Hampden Willis, Acting Under 
Colonial Secretary, and J. M. Crosby, High Sheriff of the Colony, 
Mr. L. A. Vintcent, M.L.A., being subsequently added. The 
Commission assembled for the first time on January 9th, 1882, Mr. 
Hutton haying been appointed Chairman, and it sat more or less 


continuously until the 25th June, 1883, when the report was 
adopted and signed. 


The Civil Service Commission of 1881-3 represented the first 
real attempt to cope with the problem of organizing the Public 
Service of the Cape Colony on a stable basis. Up to that time 
there had been no uniform system of working, such scheme as there 
was being based partly upon former regulations modified by suc- 
cessive governments to meet the changing conditions of the country, 
modifications made very often without formal notice being given; 
partly upon the rules and regulations laid down by the Colonial 
Office in England, some of which had the force of law, while 
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others were acted upon only in so far as they were applicable ; 
partly upon circulars and letters of instruction, the existence of 
which was known to but a very few members of the Service ; partly 
upon special Acts of Parliament, and to a very great degree upon 
tradition. It was to reduce order out of this chaos, that the first 
Civil Service Commission of the Cape Colony was appointed, and 
if only as preparing a basis for future action, it did much excellent 
work. 

It is unnecessary to go into all the details of the Report, or the 
Draft Bill which accompanied it, but the position given to the 
Dutch Language in the regulations for admission to the Service are 
of some interest. A division was made into two classes, a Higher 
and a Lower, and in the two cases the regulations were somewhat 
different. With regard to the Higher division the Commission 
reported as follows :— 

“The Commission are of opinion, that a knowledge of the Dutch 
language is not only generally useful throughout the Colony, but that 
in very many cases it is absolutely necessary. In the same way they 
consider, that a knowledge of Sesuto or Kafir is in certain cases an 
indispensable qualification. They therefore recommend that no person 
admitted to the Higher Division of the Civil Service, on probation as a 
third-class clerk, shall be placed on the fixed establishment of the Colony, 
unless, beg a matriculated student of the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope, or having passed the Civil Service Examination, he has in 
his examination shown a competent knowledge of the Dutch language, 
or in the case of candidates for employment in the Department of the 
Secretary for Native Affairs, other than the head office, of Sesuto and 
Kafir; or unless he shall have passed a special examination in the Dutch 
language, or, in the case of candidates for employment in the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of Native Affairs, other than the head office, in 
Sesuto or Kafir. Such special examination should consist of—(1) writ- 
ing sentences in the language in question from dictation; (2) trans- 
lating easy passages, such as might constitute newspaper articles, into 
the language from English, and from English into the language in ques- 
tion; (3) questions in the grammar of the language.’’ 

It need hardly be said, that the adoption of this excellent prin- 
ciple was largely due to the exertions of Mr. Hofmeyr, whom we 
find on every possible occasion getting witnesses to set before the 
Commission the necessity of the recognition of Dutch. In the 
Lower Division, however, he could not get the Commission to go 
as far as he would have wished them. In the examination for 
admission in that case he wished to treat Dutch on the same basis 
as English, making both, save in special cases, absolutely compul- 
sory, but his advice was not followed, and instead Dutch and Kafir 
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were placed on a level, it being provided, that they might be dis- 
pensed with, where such knowledge was not actually required. 
This examination was, however, to apply only to a small section, 
composed of clerks and telegraphists, and consequently was of little 
importance. 


The draft, with which the Commission accompanied their Re- 
port, was made the basis of a Bill, which the Scanlen Cabinet drew 
up for submission to the House in 1884. The change of Ministry, 
however, prevented any progress being made, and accordingly it 
was left for Mr. Upington to introduce a somewhat modified pro- 
posal in the following year. The regulation of the examination 
for instance, was, as we have seen, left to the Government, and 
it was some time before Mr. Hofmeyr secured the adoption of his 
views. But in spite of such changes, it was the labours of the 
Commission, which supplied the framework of the Bull. 


A Commission of perhaps more importance was that which was 
appointed on the 9th September, 1889, to institute an inquiry 


‘Firstly, into the operation of the laws at present in force in this 
Colony, relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors; secondly, whether 
or not drunkenness is increasing amongst the inhabitants, either white 
or coloured; thirdly, as to the feasibility of affecting by legislation the 
habits of the people in regard to the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors.”’ * 


We have seen how the Liquor question had in various shapes 
and forms keen brought before the House, and it was felt, that 
the time had arrived for striking out on a definite policy. Ac- 
cordingly on July 18th, 1889, Sir Gordon Sprigg had announced, 
that he proposed to secure the appointment of a Commission to 
investigate the whole question, Mr. Hofmeyr urging on this occa- 
sion, that its scope should not be restricted to the natives, but should 
be made as wide as possible. On September 9th, effect was given 
to the Premier’s promise, and as members there were appointed Mr. 
Justice Maasdorp, Sir Thomas Scanlen, Hon. A. Wilmot, M.1L.C., 
Hon. R. P. Botha, M.L.C., Mr. J. S. Marais, M.L.A., Mr. B. H. 
Holland, C.C. and R.M. for Fort Beaufort, and the Rev. Nendick 
Abraham, of the Wesleyan Church of South Africa. 


X 


*Cape Parliamentary Papers (G. 1—1890, page 9). 
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The constitution of this Commission did not give general satis- 
faction. Two of those who had been appointed were well-known 
temperance advocates, and none of the others were looked upon as 
likely to prove very sympathetic to the interests of the wine- 
farmers, with the exception of Mr. Botha, who was a sheep-farmer 
himself, and knew little about the industry, and Mr. Marais. This 
dissatisfaction soon became evident, and when shortly after the 
commencement of the proceedings Sir Thomas Seanlen found him- 
self, owing to unavoidable absence from the Colony, unable to 
continue as a member, Mr. Hofmeyr was appointed in his place, 
his commission being dated 7th October. The first meeting had 
already been held on the 19th September and Mr. Maasdorp had 
been elected as Chairman. 


The Commission undertook its work in a very thorough man- 
ner, and when on the 17th March, 1890, it assembled and the 
consideration of the report was proceeded with, oral and other 
evidence filling over a thousand pages in the Bluebook had been 
collected. Owing to the diversity of interests existing in different 
parts and the difference in the habits of the people, it was felt 
that it was desirable to visit other centres besides Cape Town, and 
as it was necessary to confine the inquiry within reasonable limits, 
the Commission decided to select the localities, where they in- 
tended to hold their sittings, so as on the one hand to ensure their 
getting the best end fullest information, and on the other to 
prevent their investigation being overweighted by an accumulation 
of matter not wholly indispensable. It was resolved, therefore, to 
go to such places as were in their character representative of the 
various sections of the community, centrally situated amongst sur- 
rounding districts, and easily accessible to men whose evidence the 
Commission might think fit to obtain. Accordingly after sitting 
for some time in Cape Town, visits were paid to Paarl and Wor- 
cester, and then the Commission adjourned to meet again in the 
Eastern Province on the 13th November. All the big centres were 
visited :—-Graaff-Reinet, Port Elizabeth, Cradock, Kimberley, — 
Somerset East, Graham’s Town, Fort Beaufort, King William’s 
Town and Queen’s Town; and in addition sessions were held at 
centres of native population, like Peddie and Middledrift. The 
Commission returned from the East at the end of December, and 
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then in March a tour was made through parts of the South West, 
after which the meetings were again resumed in Cape Town. 


At all the places visited evidence was obtained from all classes 
of people—from Government officials, medical men, wine-growers, 
licensed dealers, members and representatives of societies specially 
engaged in the work of repressing and restricting the consumption 
of intoxicants, witnesses acquainted with natives, and numbers of 
natives themselves. 

In the proceedings at the various centres Mr. Hofmeyr took 
a prominent part, and he displayed considerable skill in the 
examination of witnesses. Shrewd and acute, he was able to set 
them some very searching questions, especially those who were in 
favour of a general prohibition, but with it all he proved himself 
fair and just, and perfectly honest in his search after truth. 


When the Commission assembled to consider its report, a daf- 
ference of opinion between the members soon showed itself, but the 
point, on which issue was taken, was scarcely of the nature one 
might have expected. On March 21st, Mr. Marais moved :—* That 
the Commission do now adjourn to a date to be subsequently noti- 
fied by the President, such date to be not less than ten days after 
the completion of the printing of the evidence.’’ This was sup- 
ported by Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Botha, but the remaining mem- 
bers of the Commission refused to agree, and as they formed a 
majority, they proceeded with the consideration of the report. 


The result was, that though the three gentlemen who composed 
the Minority assisted in the drafting of the Report, they refused 
to sign it, and signified their intention of waiting for the publica- 
tion of the evidence, and then preparing one of their own. This 
was actually done, the evidence was most carefully digested and 
compared by Mr. Hofmeyr, and a draft proposed by him was sub- 
mitted to the other members and signed on the 29th May, on the 
very date of the opening of the session, just over two months after 
the signature of the Majority Report. 


Whatever opinion one is to form of the respective merits of 
the two documents, there can be little doubt, that in refusing to wait 
for the evidence, the Majority put themselves in the wrong. On 
every ground, both of precedent and of reason, the Minority was 
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correct, nor was the delay any excuse, as both reports were ready 
when Parliament met. It is indeed difficult to see how a conscienti- 
ous Commission could be prepared to commit itself to a report 
under such circumstances. And the result is only too obvious in 
the two documents. The Majority report shows clear signs of 
haste, and instead of being based on definite evidence, it rather 
records the opinions, with which its members had entered upon 
their task, or at least the general impression which they had 
formed as the result of a somewhat hasty tour. In the Minority 
report on the other hand, there is shown an amount of patient 
labour in the analysis of the printed evidence, which strikes one as 
remarkable, and there is not a statement made, that is not proved 
up to the hilt. The result is, that whatever one’s sympathies, it 
is the Minority report, which is far more convincing and which, 
as a matter of fact, proved far more valuable as a basis for legis- 
lation. 


The main point, on which the two differ, is the question of 
the advisability of applying Prohibition to the Native Territories. 
For the rest the one is supplementary and to a certain extent cor- 
rective to the other. On these minor points there is no one who 
could deny, that the Minority Report displays an excellent spirit, 
and there is not a suspicion of that attitude, with which Mr. Hof- 
meyr and the Brandy party have been taunted—a desire to ram 
the drink down the throats of European and native alike. The 
suggestions are admirably set forth, and display a real desire to 
put an end to all the evils springing from the abuse of liquor. 


Among the most important recommendations are the follow- 
ing:—the appointment of an inspector of licensed houses, prohibi- 
tion of the sale of liquor by retail dealers, prevention of the sale 
to children, stricter provisions with regard to adulteration, pre- 
vention of the payment of wages in canteens, and limitation of 
hawking of liquor by farmers. On another point of importance 
the two reports were in agreement. For though two of the mem- 
bers signified their dissent, both the Minority and the Majority 
declared, that they could not recommend the levying of an Excise 
as an effective means of coping with intemperance, and it is well that 
this fact should be borne in mind, in view of the continual re- 
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proaches, which have been levelled at Mr. Hofmeyr by those who 
have held, that his exertions against the Excise prove him to have 
been out of sympathy with the cause of temperance. 


There is in the Minority Report another suggestion, not with- 
out interest, which does not appear in the other document—a pro- 
posal, that in order to encourage the drinking of light Colonial 
wines and beers instead of the ordinary Cape Spirits, a few licenses 
for the sale of such wines should be issued in some special areas as 
‘an experiment. This was merely a revival of a proposal, which 
Mr. Hofmeyr had put before the House in the previous session, 
when it had been defeated by 31 votes to 20. There was no men- 
tion of this in the Majority Report, apparently the matter had 
not been brought before them, and so the only really serious differ- 
ence between the two documents was on the question of Prohibi- 
tion. 


On this point there is a complete and distinct diversity of 
judgment, and a difference of opinion, which it is impossible to 
reconcile. Which body of men took up a correct attitude, it would 
be idle to discuss. From a logical point of view, and on a con- 
sideration of what had been set before the Commission, the opinions 
of the Minority, strengthened as they were by appeals to the 
evidence, are certainly the sounder; the views of the Majority are 
unconvincing in comparison, just for the reason that they failed 
to recognize, that to deal with Mr. Hofmeyr, it was necessary to 
have one’s facts and figures in good order. And yet one feels some- 
times that there is something higher than mere argument, 
and one is tempted to wish, that it were possible to see more real 
sympathy in the attitude taken up in the Minority Report. It is 
noteworthy, that neither of the documents makes any reference to 
the possibility of combining a system of Local Opinion with one of 
Prohibition. 

The Majority Report expressed itself as follows :— 


“Many witnesses of undoubted experience and judgment are of 
opinion, that nothing but the total prohibition of intoxicating liquors 
to natives will save them from utter ruin and destruction. Some of 
them recommend, that this prohibition should extend over the whole 
Colony. Others, admitting the difficulties surrounding this proposal, 
would confine it to districts thickly peopled by the coloured races, but 
covering areas large enough to prevent evasions of the law, as prevailed 
when the small defined areas existed. Here we would recommend, that 
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notwithstanding that some moderate amount of good was done by the 
proclamation of these areas, the consequent evils were great. There is 
evidence to show, that numbers of natives, taking advantage of the 
exclusion of liquor from the areas, conveyed large quantities of it from 
the towns and! adjacent districts into the areas to the locations and 
kraals, which was not forbidden by law, and then illicitly sold it to their 
countrymen with profit to themselves. : 

“To make good the detects of the existing law, we recommend, 
that areas be proclaimed, not for the exclusion of all licensed houses 
within their limits, but within which the sale of liquor to natives should 
be totally prohibited without distinction of position, class or political 
privileges. We base this recommendation upon the expressed wishes of 
tne people themselves, the vast majority of whom, both Christian and 
heathen, recognizing their danger, beg to be saved from it. Those of 
position, education and who are possessed of political privileges ask for 
protection for the sake of the tribe generally, and seek for no exemp- 
tion on their own account. We would recommend upon the evidence 
before us, that one area should include:—Peddie, Bathurst, Albany, 
King William’s Town, East London, Komgha, Stutterheim, Victoria 
East, Fort Beaufort, Stockenstrém, Cathcart, Bedford, Somerset East, 
Queen’s Town, Wodehouse, Aliwal North, Barkly East and Herschel.’ 


To this the Minority replied as follows :— 


“We regret, that we cannot give our adhesion to this sweeping 
recommendation. it is indeed difficult to understand what process of 
reasoning induced the Majority to propose so drastic a measure. It 
could not have been the fact, that drunkenness prevails in the proposed 
area to a greater extent than elsewhere, for the figures in Annexure III 
tend to show, that the districts in question are by far the most sober 
of the Colony. Nor could it have been, that however sober and temperate 
these districts may be at present in comparison with the rest of the 
country, drunkenness is advancing with great strides among the popula- 
tion. For figures are against that too. If it be said, that natives 
have asked for this prohibition, and therefore should get it, the reply 
is obvious, that they have also asked for it outside the Proposed Area, 
for districts where it is rife to a far more intense degree; and yet it is 
not proposed to extend it to such districts. Moreover several natives 
of standing inside the Proposed Area advocated prohibition of a far 


less sweeping character ...... Neither does it appear that the 
natives require protection against liquor to a greater extent than men 
of HKuropean race ...... Further, the coloured people of the West 


are even more addicted to liquor than the natives of the Bast, and 
gradually becoming worse, while the Kafirs and Fingoes in the Proposed 
Area are improving. On the evidence before us we are convinced, that 
drunkenness has of late years decreased among the natives of the 
Proposed Area, and is not prevalent among them to a greater extent 
than, if even to as great an extent as, generally among our ordinary 
European population of equal numbers and that therefore no special 
legislation, based on race and colour lines, is required to compel them 
to moderation and sobriety. But even if they were as much given to 
excessive drinking as represented by the most pessimistic of witnesses, 
we doubt whether the prohibition proposed would have the desired 
effect. It proved more or less a failure when applied on a small scale 
at Kimberley and King William’s Town, while in the Transvaal and 
Natal it has not been very effective. We regard any prohibition of the 
nature proposed by the majority of the Commssion, and which is made 
applicable to only one section of the population, as impracticable with- 
out an enormous expenditure; as less called for in the Proposed Area 
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than anywhere else in the Colony; as not justified. by very superior 
sobriety on the part of the whites; as a_retrogressive step after the 
enactment by Parliament of the Native Voters Relief Act of 1887; as 
a violation of the principle of that Act; as mischievous in character, 
as calculated to lead to wide-spread and irritating agitation with 
reference to the political privileges now enjoyed by the natives. 


It was but natural, that in the course of their journeyings 
through the Colony, the members of the Commission should be en- 
tertained at some of the various towns which they visited. One of 
these functions, that at Graaff-Reinet, stands out above the rest 
—memorable both for the fact, that Mr. Hofmeyr gave a remark- 
able exposition of the position of the Bond, and because then for 
the first time was given him the name of Onze Jan. Hitherto he 
had been known as Jan Volksyriend after the paper, with which 
he had first been connected, but on this occasion he received the 
name, by which he has continued to live in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 


It was his first visit to the “Gem of the Karoo,’’ and the 
worthy Bondsmen of that place decided to celebrate the arrival of 
their leader in fitting wise; accordingly on 14th November a dinner 
was given in his honour in the Market Hall. There were quite 200 
present, and many failed in their efforts to secure tickets. Mr. R. 
P. Botha was in the Chair, and in the course of his remarks, he for 


the first time addressed Mr. Hofmeyr as Onze Jan, speaking as fol- 
lows :-— 


“In him we have not only a good man, but also a good name; 
there are so many Hotmeyrs in Cape Town, that they are only distin- 
guishable by their titles, but ‘Our Guest’ is everywhere known as 
‘Onze Jan,’ tor from youth upward he has toiled and struggled for 
our interests. In England they wanted to honour him with a knight- 
hood, but ‘Our Great Jan’ refused the offer.’’ 


The toast was received with tremendous enthusiasm, and when 
the cheering had subsided, Mr. Hofmeyr replied as follows :— 


“He was compelled to declare, that he could not understand, to 
what he had to thank a demonstration of this sort. He did not know, 
that he possessed all the virtues, which had been referred to in him. 
This alone he could say—that by nature there was in him a feeling of 
nationality—that, as if spontaneously, when he saw his people despised, 
affronted, abused, insulted, and injured, he grew warm with the desire 
to display the feeling, that was in him, in word and deed. He wished 
sometimes, that his composition had been different, for a feeling such 
as that was not always a source of pleasure. When he saw so manv 
Africanders—Africanders, alas, by birth alone—denying their people, 
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always believing the worst of their people, always prepared to join the 
mass of so-called ‘enlightened’ ones in throwing stones at their fellow- 
countrymen as they wrestled for political life, then it made such a 
painful impression on him, it aroused such a bitter feeling of contempt 
tor such men, then he felt himself so humiliated by the fact, that these 
too were Africanders—that he wished sometimes, that he could be 
somewhat more indifferent ...... ; 

“From what had the movement (in the direction of the establish- 
ment of the Bond) arisen? He thought in the first place from the 
desire to make proper use of our Constitution, of our political rights 
and privileges, so that our Parliament should in truth represent the 
people, should consist of men out of the people itself, who knew the 
needs of the people, men who felt those needs together with the people; 
and were as desirous as the people themselves of satisfying those needs. 
No longer did they wish to give their votes at Parliamentary elections 
to every Tom, Dick or Harry, that asked for it. That gave rise to the 
Africander movement in the Colony, and the conception that that 
movement could bear no practical fruit without proper organization, 
produced the Africander Bond. But, in the second place, a feeling of 
nationality had mastered our people, and the consciousness that the 
Free Stater or the Transvaler, as well as the Cape Colonist, was an 
Africander, that for that reason a bond of union should be laid between 
them and us, had brought about the extension of the Africander Bond 
across the Orange and Vaal Rivers, although it was there perhaps less 
necessary, than it was here.’’ 


The speaker then proceeded to give an account of what the 
Bond had achieved,—-a Parliament representative of the people, 
the recognition of the Dutch language, the development of educa- 
tion, the improvement in the franchise qualification, changes in 
native legislation, Protection, the Customs Union, and the rest, and 
then proceeded to reply to some of the accusations which had been 


made against the organization :— 


“Because we were no longer willing to allow ourselves to be repre- 
sented by honour-seeking adventurers, it was said, that we were dis- 
loyal to the Queen. He hoped that Her Majesty would not break her 
heart on that account. Further it was said, that the Bond’ was terribly 
narrow, because it did not want to have anything to do with foreigners, 
especially not with Englishmen. He would like to know, whether our 
critics, swollen with their own conceit, had ever seen Article 3 of our Pro- 
gramme. That demanded ‘a closer union of the various European 
nationalities,’ while Article 4 prescribed, ‘the removal of all national 
jealousy between the various component parts of our people,’ to make 
place for ‘an unmistakably South African policy of nationalism’ There 
was no favouring of Dutch Africanders, no repulsion of Englishman, 
Frenchman or German, no narrowness, but the very broadest basis. 
Everyone, who is with us in principle, would be welcome among our 
numbers, whatever his descent or nationality. For himself, if he had 
to choose, he would rather see the Bond extended with the help of 
English than of Dutch Africanders, because he realized, that witnout 
the former we could obtain no real but merely a one-sided nationality. 

“There was another terrible objection against our organization. 
We were too unfair towards the Kafirs. We were, it was said, always 
anxious to rob the Kafir of his land. He denied that. What the Bond 
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desired, was that the Kafir should, on the land question, have equal 
rights with, but not more rights than, the whites, that the former 
should not obtain land for nothing, for which the other had to pay. , 

“You want to deprive the Kafir of the Franchise, it was said. 
That, too, was untrue. What the Bond wants, is that the Franchise 
should not be so arranged, that we are politically delivered into the 
hands of a troop of barbarians, the sport of speculating agents or 
prejudiced missionaries. We desire, that there should at the polls be 
a difference between the man that has, and the man that has not, a 
stake in the country—we desire that without respect of colour or race. 

“There is something worse. ‘The Bond is against education of the 
native—wants to keep him stupid and ignorant,’ such was the next 
charce 2 50 No, the Bond is for education, but for such education 
as will fit those educated for their position in society, for the calling 
that Providence has provided for them. _ The Bond desires, that that 
principle should be applied not only to Kafirs, but also to whites. It 
desires, that neither the one nor the other class should have pumped 
into them a lot of undigestible quasi-learning, which is to be of not 
the least service to them as labourers, or as tillers of the soil, or as 
anything else. 

~The last complaint against Bondsmen was this: ‘You are against 
all progress, you are a ‘remschoen’ arty, you are always opposed 
to expenses for good purposes.’ But what did he see in Parliament? 
That nearly every Bondsman wanted to have education at his front- 
door, and sometimes also at his backdoor; besides, he desired his own 
Magistrate and Civil Commissioner—telegraphs, public buildings, roads 
and bridges, and what not more. 

“Ts the task of the Bond completed? That he did not believe. Let 
them just look at the objects of the Bond indicated in our Program, 
and see if they had been obtained. Article 5 prescribed, inter alia, 
‘That the feeling of national self-respect and patriotism towards South 
Africa be developed and nurtured, especially in the school, the family 
and by the Press.’ Had that been obtained? Was the feeling of 
national self-respect, and of patriotism towards South Africa already 
developed in every school—or even in the majority of our schools? Was 
there imprinted into our children respect for our forefathers, by making 
them at home with our history, with the heroic deeds of our fore- 
fathers? Alas, no. And then, as far as the Press was concerned, has 
the Bond already provided us with a national literature? Well-disposed 
teachers have complained, that they could get no school books suitable 
for their Dutch pupils. Further, he should like to know, if the closer 
unicn of the various European nationalities, mentioned in Article 3, had 
already been obtained? And whether ‘all national jealousy between the 
various portions of our people’ had yet been removed? Did the majority 
of our English fellow-countrymen understand us? Did the Dutch 
Africanders cherish no distrust of the Englishman and vice versa the 
Englishman of the Dutchman? No, and again no. Had they assured 
themselves that there were no electoral divisions to be Jost by dissolving 
the Bond, and none to be gained by keeping it on? He believed, that 
if 1t were dissolved, the only union of nationalities, that would be seen 
in South Africa, would be like that of a starving old cannibal with a 
fat and tender young missionary. Dutch Africanderism would com- 
pletely dissolve. There remained much, exceeding much, to be done by 


each branch and each member of the Bond.’’ 


_ Such was the substance of Mr. Hofmeyr’s remarks at Graaff- 
Reinet, one of those four or five utterances, which stand out 
among his public speeches. Elevated as it is for the most part 
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above the ruck of contemporary party politics, it is of far more 
than passing interest, and besides sounding forth a trumpet-call to 
energy to Bondsmen of 1889, there is much in it of practical value 
to all South Africans of the present day. 


‘There is one other Commission, on which Mr. Hofmeyr served, 
to which reference must, here be made, that on Phylloxera, which 
was appointed on September 5th, 1890. 


We have already seen, how he had on several occasions put 
forward his best efforts in the direction of securing the Colony from 
the invasion of the dreaded insect, which had all but ruined the 
vineyards of France. But all efforts were unavailing, and at the 
beginning of 1886, traces of the Phylloxera were discovered in a 
vineyard at Mowbray. Once again Mr. Hofmeyr was ready to 
do what he could, and we find him accompanying two of the Minis- 
ters, Messrs. Tudhope and de Wet on a visit to the infected area. 
Prompt measures were applied, and though it was found, that the 
disease had already spread to the district of Stellenbosch, they suc- 
ceeded so well, that for a time it was kept well in hand. Asa 
matter of fact the question of compensation to farmers, whose vine- 
yards had been uprooted, seemed to provide more difficulty than 
the actual combat with the disease itself. Here again Mr. Hof- 
meyr came foward to champion the interests of the farmers. The 
Bill originally fixed, that the compensation to be paid should be 
based on the scale of a single harvest; he, however, secured, that 
it should be raised to three times that amount. 


But in 1888 the disease suddenly burst forth with renewed 
vigour. Infected vineyards were discovered on all hands, and 
within a short time the whole of the Stellenbosch district had been 
attacked, while the Paarl was also being invaded. By the exertions 
of Mr. Hofmeyr the co-operation of the farmers was secured in 
fighting the disease, and they were persuaded to acquiesce in a 
strict application of the stringent regulations, but the spread was 
none the less rapid. It was partly on this account, and partly be- 
cause the farmers represented, that the methods of the Inspector 
of Vineyards, Mr. L. Peringuey, were not the right ones to cope 
with the disease, that in the session of 1889 a Select Committee 
of the House was appointed, and when this failed to achieve any- 
thing, the Commission was nominated in the following year. Mr. 
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Hofmeyr, who had been a member of the Select Committee, was. 
appointed Chairman, and the other members were Dr. P. D. Hahn 
and Mr. Ps C. le Roux, a Paarl farmer. The duty of the Com- 
mission was to be :—- 


“To enquire into (a) the action taken in the past for carrying out 
the provisions of the Vineyard Protection Act, etc.; (b) as to the course 
of action to be pursued! in the future under the existing Acts and Pro- 
clamations; and (c) as to the expediency of amending the existing law 
relating to the protection of vineyards.”’ 


The Commission set about its labours with the promptitude 
and thoroughness, which characterized all that Mr. Hofmeyr set his 
hand to, the whole of the infected area was visited, a large number 
of witnesses were examined, and on the 5th November a Report, 
which had been drawn up by the Chairman, was unanimously 
agreed to and signed. 


The labours of the Commission were not without fruit in the 
fight against Phylloxera in the Cape Colony. On its recommenda- 
tion a new policy was initiated, namely that of grafting cuttings 
of European vines on to the stocks of certain American varieties, 
and if only for this suggestion, the Commission deserves the grati- 
tude of the Colonial wine-farmers. Into the other recommenda- 
tions of the Report—a thorough investigation of all the vineyards, 
the use of convict instead of free labour in the extermination of the 
pest, revised quarantine regulations and the like, it is unnecessary 
to enter here, but the whole document is extremely practical, and 
proved to be of great value. 


PA Rel oy. 


POLITICAL AND PARLIAMENTARY ACTIVITIES 


Tie D PERIOD: 
CO-OPERATION WITH RHODES 
(1889-1895). 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOFMEYR AND RHODES (1889-90). 


In the history of South African development there are few 
more significant episodes, than that of the personal friendship and 
political alliance of the two men, Hofmeyr and Rhodes. Nine years. 
before its final consummation, the two nationalities, Dutch and 
English, had met in the clash of battle, and though but a part of 
South Africa had been engaged in that ccnflict, it was only by the 
exercise of tact and wisdom, that the enormous amount of com- 
bustible material in the country did not take fire and produce a 
general conflagration. And yet after this short interval one has 
the spectacle of the men, who stand out to-day as the special re- 
presentatives of the two races, joined together not merely by the tie 
of friendship, or by the stress of political need, but by the more 
powerful bond of a common policy and a common ideal. Neither 
of them, it is true, carried with him the support of every member 
of the section of the community which he represented and led, but 
both of them succeeded in winning to their views the sympathy of 
all those, who were inspired by the true ideal of South African 
politics. Well might Mr. Hofmeyr declare to Edmund Garrett in 
am interview at the beginning of 1890: ‘“ The present time is a time 
of transition. Signs of the fusion of the races are on every hand.” 
And that this was so, is itself a striking tribute, partly to the re- 
cuperative powers of the South African nation, partly to the 
wisdom, which had inspired Mr. Hofmeyr’s own political actions 


during those nine years. 


It was at the time of the first Transvaal War that Jan Hofmeyr 
became the recognized and undisputed leader of the Dutch Afri- 
cander people. Just at that time the feelings and sympathies of 
the Cape Dutch had been powerfully wrought upon by the events 
in the North, and an unscrupulous politician might easily have led 
or attempted to lead them on a path, that would have carried 
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them ultimately very far from the British Empire; and when one 
reflects, that at that time the proportion of Dutch to English was 
in the Colony 2 to 1, in the Free State 10 to 1, and in the Trans- 
vaal greater, one can understand how great must have been the 
temptation to a man of the position and ability of Mr. Hofmeyr. 
But his broad political outlook saved him, and instead, we have 
seen him striving to evolve a modus vivendi between Dutch and 
English, which would be consistent with the political rights and 
legitimate aspirations of both. The main question, which he tried 
to solve, was not so much, “ How can I raise the Dutch race to 
predominance in South Africa ?” but rather “ How can I help to 
' forward the co-operation and unity of the two peoples *” and to 
that end he secured the acceptance by his people of a policy, which 
was to tend to the consummation of this ideal. This was the aim, 
for which for nine long years he strove, not indeed, as results 
showed, without success. 


But there was one thing, which seemed to delay the attainment 
of such success in a fuller measure. To carry out his policy he had 
to rely on a party, which, in the eyes of many, seemed to repre- 
sent the exclusive ideals of a section of the people. As he put it 
in a speech at Stellenbosch at the end of 1888: 

* He felt it more and mere, that the Africander Party would never 
become a truly naticnal party, as long as it could not gain the confidence 
and the co-operation of enlightened Englishmen, who were prepared to 
gather at our side. In that way he woull attempt to strengthen his 


party, where he cculd, by means of men, who were attached to it in 
principle, irrespective of their birth or descent.”’ 


And on another occasion he declared, that he would rather see 
5 Enghshmen than 100 Cape Dutchmen become members of the 
Bond. 


Such was the position, when in 1890 Mr. Hofmeyr managed to 
secure the definite co-operation of Mr. Rhodes, and looking upon 
him as the one man able to carry out his original ideas of South 
African policy, we find the Africander leader, till that time un- 
doubtedly the most prominent politician of the day, of his own free 
will refraining from asserting himself, effacing himself, so to speak, 
in order that he might strengthen the hands of Mr. Rhodes in the 
great work of racial unification and conciliation. 


? 


The Basis of the Alliance. 379 
The political co-operation of two men of dissimilar nationality 
is never the growth of a single day, and it may be well to examine, 
what were the fundamental facts, which made such an alliance 
possible between Hofmeyr and Rhodes. Let us note at the outset, 
that the relations between Hofmeyr and Rhodes were totally 
different to those between Hofmeyr and Sprigg. To Sir Gordon 
Sprigg Mr. Hofmeyr was a factor in the political situation, and 
with this factor he proceeded to reckon. He realized that on his 
support his position depended, he felt a certain amount of sympathy 
with the objects of his policy, and he shaped his course accordingly, 
not indeed abandoning any of his own principles, but only develop- 
ing that part of his political creed, which was in consonance with 
that of the Leader of the House. Mr. Hofmeyr has often been repre- 
sented as dictating a policy to his nominee Prime Minister; but 
this is fair to neither of the parties concerned. The position was 
simply this. Sir Gordon Sprigg knew the general trend of Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s policy, and without referring to him on every point for 
his approval, he attempted to set his course with that as a general 
outline. In this way the Sprigg Cabinet did much good work, but 
between its leader and Mr. Hofmeyr there were none of those bonds 
of sympathy, which could have given the alliance any real per- 


manence or strength. 


With Mr. Rhodes it was different. In a sense he was even 
more dependent on Mr. Hofmeyr than Sir Gordon, Sprigg, for it 
rarely happened, that a proposal was submitted to the House 
without having been placed before the Africander leader, but in 
this case the co-operation of the two men was based, not on the 
exigencies of a particular political situation, but on a real unity, 
which made concerted action not only possible, but natural. 


The basis of this co-operation has provided a fruitful topic of 
discussion to all interested in South African politics, and there has 
been much diversity of opinion, but if one follows out carefully the 
course of history, the natural conclusion seems to be, that the 
Hofmeyr-Rhodes alliance had a fourfold foundation. First, there 
was the very powerful element of personal friendship; then it 
came to be discovered, that there was a common ideal inspiring 
the two men; third, there was the factor of a common internal 
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policy, and finally, we have the force of circumstances making 
itself responsible for a common policy in matters external to the 


Colony proper. 


The germ of the alliance thus was a personal friendship, and as 
the laws of the formation of friendships defy analysis, it is idle to 
attempt to fathom, what there was in the two men, that brought 
them together. The links that bind man to man are forged im- 
perceptibly, and it is but rare that by introspection one is able to 
determine ‘their nature and composition. 


On the occasion of Mr. Hofmeyr’s fiftieth birthday the two 
statesmen each gave an account of the beginnings of their friend- 
ship. Mr. Rhodes was the first to come forward, and he spoke as 


follows : — - 

‘“When he had first come down from Kimberley, Mr. Hofmeyr 
looked upon him with suspicion, and he regarded Mr. Hofmeyr as a 
dangerous man, who was always devising machinations against his 
country. It was at Mr. Hofmeyr’s old residence that they had first met, 
and he might say, that thereafter they found, that they were not so bad 
as they had thought. They had often disagreed, and he might say he had 
found in Mr. Hofmeyr the fairest opponent he had ever met. He also 
found, that their trains of thought ran in the same direction. It had 
often been said that Mr. Hofmeyr had led him, or that he had led Mr. 
Hofmeyr. Now the truth of the matter was, that their trains of thought 
ran in the same direction. He had found in every question, that they 
had discussed, Mr. Hofmeyr was most impartial, and that he would not 
alter one inch of his convictions owing to any personal considerations. He 
looked back with pleasure to one day when they had differed. Mr. 
Hofmeyr met him at the station; it was on his mother’s birthday. In 
parting Mr. Hofmeyr said: ‘Il am going home, but remember, I shall 
fight you as hard as I can, though I hope it will not interfere with. our 
personal relations.’ ’’ 


To this Mr. Hofmeyr repled thus :— 


‘“ When he first met Mr. Rhodes, he was told that he was a young 
Oxford Englishman, full, some said, of the exclusive traditions of Oxford. 
He was described to him as a ‘ regular beefsteak John Bull Englishman,’ 
or aman with whom, it was stated, he would not possibly be able to get 
on. But a friend of his, Mr. Ludwig Goldschmidt, had brought Mr. 
Rhodes to his (the speaker’s) house and introduced him, and they had a 
talk, and were friends ever afterwards. The secret of this friendship was 
this: That he found in Mr. Rhodes the true Englishman, but at the same 
time the man, who could make allowances for true nationalism existing 
in other people. Also, he remembered, that about the time they were 
introduced, the Transvaal war broke out, and Mr. Rhodes—perhaps as it 
behoved him as an Englishman—was all against the Boers and Transvaal 
independence. He was on the other side. But when the war was over, 
they had a talk with one another, and he said to Mr. Rhodes: ‘It is an 
awful pity, that the war broke out.’ He was surprised when Mr. Rhodes 
said: ‘No, it is not. I have quite changed my opinion. It is a good 
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thing. It has made Englishmen respect Dutchmen, and made them 
respect one another.’ Well, when an Englishman could speak like that 
to a Dutchman, they were not far from making common cause “with one 
another.”’ 


Such, then, was the foundation of the friendship. Each had 
discovered something in the other to respect and to admire, and as 
the years went on, the bonds grew tighter, till at length, when the 
breach came, Mr. Hofmeyr was led to exclaim, that he felt as 
though the wife of his bosom had been torn, from his side. 


It was not long before the two men discovered, that there was 
something more than mere personal friendship, that they were both 
working for a similar end—a United South Africa from the Cape to 
the Zambesi. It was not without some misunderstanding, that 
this came to be realized. We have seen how at the Richmond 
Congress there had been a debate on the question, whether the 
United South Africa, which was to be the destiny of the country, 
was or was not to be “ under its own flag,’’ and by a process which 
to-day it seems difficult to understand, Mr. Hofmeyr, the very man 
who had procured the deletion of those words, was held wp as the 
supporter of a Union outside the Empire. Mr. Rhodes, too, heard 
these rumours, and accordingly we find him speaking as follows in 
the House of Assembly on July 18th, 1883: 


‘*T would like to hear, whether he (Mr. Hofmeyr) is still in favour of 
a United States of South Africa under its own flag. I have my own 
views as to the future of South Africa, and I believe in a United States 
of South Africa, but as a portion of the British Empire. I believe that 
the Confederated States in a Colony under Responsible Government 
would each be practically an independent republic, but I think we 
should also have all the privileges of the tie with the Empire. Possibly 
there is not a very great divergence between myself and Mr. Hofmeyr, 
excepting always the question of the flag.” 


This obvious misapprehension Mr. Hofmeyr did not take long 
to remove. We have seen that he believed, that in view of circum- 
stances any but a British South Africa was for the present very far 
removed from the domain of practical politics, and hence he had 
little difficulty in satisfying Mr. Rhodes on this point. The result 
was, that in the very next year we find Mr. Rhodes alluding in 
appreciative terms to the “high aim of the honourable member for- 


Stellenbosch.” 
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It was not, however, only on this point that the two men found 
their ideals to approximate, but also on the wider question of the 
nature of the relationship of South Africa to the British Empire. 
For there is a remarkable likeness between the Imperialism cf the 
pre-Raid Rhodes and that of Mr. Hofmeyr. Attempts have been 
made to represent Mr. Rhodes as consistent in his Imperialism, and 
there has been ample scope for the special pleader in attempting to 
read into his earlier utterances the spirit of the later. But 
this is not correct. Mr. Rhodes was always a Britisher—always a 
man with the highest love and admiration for his native land—he 
would hardly have achieved what he did, if he were not—but he 
was not always a Jingo. There is something of the ludicrous in the 
representation of the man, who threatened to “ hoist his own rag,’ 
if he were not allowed his way, and who repeatedly sent a cold shiver 
down the backs of the Colonial Office by arousing their fears, that 
he might at any moment “cut the painter,’’ as the patron saint of 
the Imperial idea in its blatantly jingoistic manifestation. To deny 
that the tendency was there all along, would be idle, but it was 
kept in restraint by the dictates of reason and the commands of 


policy. 


It is well to realize, that there is a two-fold Imperialism, that 
the name can be applied to two totally different classes of men. 
Mr. Hofmeyr was, we have seen, an Imperialist, and yet who could 
place him in the same category as the post-Raid Rhodes ? To our 
mind, one must distinguish between the two types in this way. 
There is the Imperialist, be he British or Colonial, who looks at the 
Kmpire mainly from the standpoint of England; and there is the 
Imperialist, who looks at it from the point of view of the body as a 
whole and the Colonies in particular. It is to this latter class that 
both Hofmeyr and the pre-Raid Rhodes must be referred, with 
perhaps this distinction: Rhodes by birth and breeding looked 
at the question from the British point of view, and tried to 
look at it in addition from the Colonial point of view. Hofmeyr’s 
opinion naturally reflected Colonial sentiment, while he attempted 
to broaden that by looking at it from the standpoint of Great 
Britain and the Empire as a whole. And there wasa further 
distinction. Rhodes could and certainly did become a true Colo- 
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nial: he never could, as things then were, have been a real South 
African, while to Hofmeyr this was not only possible, but’ natural. 
For the time, however, these distinctions were of little importance : 
it was not till later, that there were demonstrated the fatal possi- 
bilities, which they involved. 


What then was the common ideal, to which both Hefmeyr and 
Rhodes gave their adhesion? Let us quote Rhodes’s own 
words : * 


“But, gentlemen, I have ever held one view; that is, the Govern- 
‘“ment of South Atrica by the people of South Africa with the Imperial 
‘\ Flag for defence.’’ 

And this is just what Hofmeyr meant, when in 1903 he de- 
clared, that what he had been striving for for thirty years, was a 
federation of the same nature as that of Canada—like it, self- 
dependent, but in the Empire. 


The great principle, on which Mr. Rhodes based his policy, 
was the absolute impossibility of keeping the Empire together, 
unless the peoples, who lived under the Union Jack, were allowed, 
while retaining the Imperial connection, to manage their own affairs 
according to their own sweet will. It is for this reason, that we 
find him giving £10,000 to Mr. Parnell for the cause of Home Rule, 
and it is for this reason,’ that we find him declaring in South Africa, 
“that the Imperial factor must be eliminated.’ Into this last. 
expression of Mr. Rhodes a good deal more than its real meaning 
has been read. What he intended to imply was, as he himself ex- 
plained, just what Sir Hercules Robinson expressed, when he said: 

“There are three competing influences at work in South Africa. 
““They are Colonialism, Republicanism, Imperialism. As to the last, it 
“ig a vanishing quantity, there being now no permanent place in the 
“ future of South Africa for direct Imperial rule on any large scale.’’ 

It had, of course, not always been so for Mr. Rhodes. As he 
put it in a speech in 1887, he came down to the House a most rabid 
Jingo, but since then he had passed through the fire of Bechuana- 
land. It was that question, and all that it brought with it, that 
changed Mr. Rhodes, and from that time he was prepared with Mr. 


*Speech at Barkly West, September 28, 1888. See Michell’s ‘Life 
of Rhodes,’’ Vol. 1, p. 255. 
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Hofmeyr to throw all the weight of his influence in the direction of 
this Colonialism (or rather South Africanism), to which the 


Governor referred. 


But the test of an ideal lies in its ability to be worked out in 
practice, and a common ideal must show itself in a common policy. 
We have seen already, what was Mr. Hofmeyr’s internal policy 
during the years of the second Sprigg Administration; we shall 
now see, in how far Mr. Rhodes was prepared to accept it. It is in 
1886, that we first find him championing the agricultural interest, 
and knowing as one does, that it was to his advantage to gain the 
favour of the party representing that interest, the question natur- 
ally arises, as to whether he was sincere in the support, which he 
gave it. What the truth is, it is difficult to determine, but perhaps 
it is to be found in the mean between the two extreme views, and 


may be stated as follows: 


Mr. Rhodes had several ties, which bound him to the agricul- 
tural section of the community. Not alone did he come from a 
family, which represented the landed interest, but he himself be- 
longed to an industry, which, with the farming industry, made up 
the export as opposed to the import party. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to see, that it was possible for him to be in real sym- 
pathy with Mr. Hofmeyr and his followers; but the question, 
whether he did not sometimes over-state his case in the desire to 
angle for support, is one, which by an impartial critic would 
probably be determined against him. 


Mr. Rhodes seems to have come down to Cape Town in 1886 
with the express object of obtaining the goodwill of the Bondsmen. 
Thus we find him first of all speaking for Mr. Hofmeyr’s education 
motion, then protesting against the number of Sunday trains, 
then bringing forward a motion in favour cf Trrigation, and, finally, 
giving his vote for the Bill for the abolition of the Excise. This 
last action led to something further, for at the dinner which was 
given at Paarl to celebrate the repeal, Mr. Rhodes was one of the 
speakers, and there he declared his complete sympathy with the 
Protectionist ideal and his belief in the importance to the country 
of agricultural development. ; 
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In the following session Mr. Rhodes displayed his sympathy 
with the Africander Party ideals on a yet more important question 
—the problem of native government. In a speech of much interest 
he supported the second reading of the Registration Bill, and in the 
course of his remarks he laid down a general native policy, which 
almost exactly coincided with that, which Mr. Hofmeyr had already 
set forth. 

“Hither you have to receive them on an equal footing as citizens, or 
to call them a subject race. . . . . Treat the natives as a subject 
people, as long as they continue in a state of barbarism and communal 
tenure. . . . . Let them be taught to be useful citizens, and any 
useful citizen has a right to the franchise. 

In this debate Mr. Rhodes, practically alone among the mem- 
bers of the Opposition, to which he still nominally belonged, voted 
for the Bill, and in the following year something similar happened. 
On the question of the Theron proviso, Mr. Rhodes and his col- 
league, Mr. Paton, once again supported the Africander members, 
mainly on the issue of obtaining Free Trade in the products of the 
farmers. ; 


On the main points of internal policy—Native Administration, 
Protection and Excise—there was, therefore, no real difference in 
the opinions of Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Rhodes. It was not, how- 
ever, any issue of internal policy, which was to determine the co- 
operation of the two men, for just at this time a question arose, 
which might have separated them politically, though they had 
agreed on everything else—the question, namely, of the develop- 
ment of the North. As a newspaper of the day put it: 

‘For some time past Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hofmeyr have been run- 
ning in double harness, but possibilities have clearly arisen, that these 
leaders may now have arrived at the parting of the ways, owing to the 
former’s plans of Northern development.” 

To Mr. Rhodes the “hinterland” had come to be an abiding 
passion. It was mainly owing to him that the Transvaal was pre- 
vented from planting itself firmly in Bechuanaland, “the Suez 
Canal of the Interior,”’ as he once graphically described it. And 
now he felt the time ripe to strike out further, and push forward 
the British Flag into the midst of the country, that was subse- 
quently to bear his name. Accordingly it was as a, result of his 
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exertions, that on the 11th February, 1888, the Moffat Treaty was 
signed, whereby Lobengula, the Matabele King, bound himself not 
to enter into any correspondence with any other State without the 
sanction of the High Commissioner, and on the 13th October of 
that year the Rudd Concession was obtained by his friends, Messrs. 
Rudd, Maguire and Thompson, by which the complete and exclu- 
sive mineral rights for the whole of the country were acquired. 
The following year was spent in buying up all other claims, and in 
establishing the British South Africa Company, and eventually in 
May the consent of the Imperial Government was obtained to a 
proposal, conferring on the ‘Company full administrative rights in 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland, the actual date of the grant being 
the 29th October, 1889. 


The approval of Downing Street had thus been obtained, but 
it was no less important for Mr. Rhodes to secure the assist- 
ance of Mr. Hofmeyr and his followers. One may doubt, 
in fact, whether the former would have been conceded with- 
out at least the prospect of getting the latter. In any case, without 
the support of the Colony, Rhodesia could with difficulty have been 
developed, and the support of the Colony could only be obtained 
through Mr. Hofmeyr. Had that gentleman decided to oppose the 
Chartered Company, he would easily have carried with him his 
followers, and at least some of those others, whom the Imperialism, 
which they subsequently developed, had not yet served to blind to 
the disadvantages of a Government by Charter, and with a following 
such as this, he would have been able to place a very complete check 
on the carrying out of Mr. Rhodes’s schemes. It was, therefore, of 
supreme importance for Mr. Rhodes to win Mr. Hofmeyr over ie his 
projects, and it was after all nothing but the force of circumstances, 
which enabled him to do so. 


We have seen the remarkable similarity in the ideals of the two 
men; but on the question of Northern Expansion they were not in 
complete agreement. It has appeared already in the case of 
Bechuanaland. Mr. Rhodes had urged the imminent danger of 
allowing the Transvaal to seize the gateway to the interior: Mr. 
Hofmeyr, however, had felt that such danger need a. exist. “Do 
him the correct policy in Northern Expansion seemed, as we have 
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seen, to be one in which the Colony and the Northern Republic 
should advance together to occupy the rich lands which lay beyond 
their borders. Mr. Hofmeyr did not under-estimate the importance 
of ‘the Interior. Just at the time, when Mr. Rhodes was negotiat- 
ing his Charter, he declared in the House, that he believed “ that 
some day or other we should have to go to the Interior, from which 
we might possibly derive tremendous riches,’’ but it seemed to him 
no more than right, that the Transvaal should also have something 
to say, in what was after all its hinterland as well as the Colony’s. 
To some this policy may appear unsound and against the best in- 
terests of the Colony, but after all what he was thinking of, was 
not the Colony, but the South Africa of the future, and hhad 
President Kruger had the sentiments towards the Cape of Presi- 
dent Brand, little objection could, from the Colonial point of view, 
have been raised against such a course. At any rate it seemed, 
until the granting of the Charter, the best that could be chosen. 
An Imperial India in the North was hardly a thing to be wished 
for, for the Colony to go Northward alone was at that stage imprac- 
ticable ; to allow the Transvaal to expand according to its own free 
will seemed no less so; and hence the policy of Mr. Hofmeyr ap- 
peared the only one possible. 

But the proposals of Mr. Rhodes placed the matter in a some- 
what different light. According to his scheme, the difficulties of 
direct Imperial and Colonial rule were both avoided, and 
his known sentiments made it legitimate to assume, that the 
goverpment of the new land would be carried on in ‘the best in- 
terests of the Colonists. And yet even so Mr. Hofmeyr might have 
refused to abandon his own policy—but for the action of President 
Kruger and the Transvaal Volksraad. Had these showed a friendly 
spirit towards Colonial aspirations, the partnership, of which Mr. 
Hofmeyr dreamed, might have been cemented, but exclusive ideals 
prevailed. Kruger preferred to stand alone—a partnership 1s im- 
possible, unless both are willing—and Hofmeyr was compelled to 
throw his weight into the scale of Rhodes. As he put it to Edmund 
Garrett—“ Had Kruger fulfilled my expectations, and fallen in 
with my advice, then Rhodes and I might have agreed to differ.” 
For, as he said on another occasion, before he knew anything about 
the Charter :— 
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“The sympathy of many people in that House and in the country 
with President Kruger had waned of late somewhat. He might say, 
that he was one of these hon. members; and his course was not going 
to be influenced so much by what President Kruger might say, or the 
Transvaal or the Volksraad might say, as by other and larger con- 
siderations—of what the effect would be in regard to the Colony and 
the Free State.” 


It does not appear, that Mr. Rhodes took Mr. Hofmeyr into 
his confidence until after his return with his Charter in September 
of 1889. But after that the advice and support of the Africander 
leader began to be sought for, and in the same month we find him 
paying a visit to Kimberley, apparently to discuss the matter with 
his friend. After his return he received the following letter from 
Mr. Rhodes :— 


KiMBERLEY, September. 20, 1889. 
My pear Hormyer,* 


I saw Sivewrightt and discussed the 
whole political position with him, and he seemed heart and soul in the 
Northern extension; he has great energy and I find means to remain 
permanently in the country. So I came to the conclusion to risk the 
opposition of others; told him about the local board for the Charter; he 
is enthusiastic about it. I think at present of doing nothing until the 
atmosphere clears as to railway, and I know Reitz’s views. 


Yours, 
C. J. RHODES.”’ 


This letter bears on what was the first objective in the enter- 
prise—the construction of a railway from Kimberley northwards. 
The Company had secured an option over all the land, through 
which it was to run, so that it could have built it even against the 
wishes of the Parliament; but it would, of course, have been quite 
possible to prevent this by the passage of a special Bill through the 
House, and accordingly Rhodes negotiated with the members of the 
Cabinet. Mr. Hofmeyr was in favour of delaying the Railway, but 
was not unwilling to give his support, and therefore, the approval 
of the Free State having in the meantime been obtained, on the 
29th of October an agreement was signed at Lourensford, the 


“It was some time before Rhodes learnt to spell Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
name correctly. 


+Mr. (now Sir James) Sivewright, a mutual friend of Hofmeyr and 
Rhodes, and one who did much to cement the alliance’ He had 
returned to the Cape in 1887, and entered the Cape House of Assembly 
as a Bond member. 
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country-seat of Mr. Sivewright, between the Government and the 
Company, by which the former undertook to advance a sum of 
money for the line to Vryburg, and it was also, provided, that it 
should be extended thence to Mafeking. Certain, of the details of 
this agreement did not, however, please Mr. Hofmeyr, who thought 
the interests of the Colony were being neglected, and accordingly in 
the following January a second Memorandum was signed. It was 
in the negotiations for this Railway, that one has the first: practical 
results of the Hofmeyr-Rhodes Alliance, and the first assistance 
given by Mr. Hofmeyr to Mr. Rhodes in the furtherance of his 
projects. It was not long, however, before, with the acceptance by 
Mr. Rhodes of the Premiership of the Colony, one has more definite 
opportunity of detecting the co-operation between the two men. 


The eighth Parliament of the Cape Colony, which met for its 
first session on the 20th May, 1889, was thus constituted, that it 
seemed as though, now that the Premier had surrendered to the 
force of circumstances, his term of office would be indefinitely pro- 
longed. And during the session of 1889 his position was never 
very seriously threatened. The Customs Union, the Railway 
Convention and the abandonment of the Kimberley Extension all 
gave rise to debates, but on each of these questions the Government 
had a substantial majority, and though on the matter of Railway 
extension within the Colony it was not altogether successful, it had 
little difficulty in securing the passage of its other measures. 


One debate of more than passing importance must be referred 
to, if only because it marked the triumph of the ideal of 
Colonialism, for which Mr. Hofmeyr had _ striven. The 
year 1889 brought the conclusion of Sir Hercules Robin- 
gon’s term of office at the Cape by effluxion of time; it was, 
however, generally anticipated, that he would once again be ap- 
pointed. Before he left, he was entertained at a dinner on the 
27th of April, at which Mr. Hofmeyr was one of the Vice-Chair- 
men, and declared that the party to which he belonged—the party 
which “believed that Imperial and Colonial interests should go 
side by side with one another”—appreciated the services of the de- 
parting Governor. It was on this occasion, that Sir Hercules 
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Robinson delivered himself of a speech, in which he laid bare his 
ideas of the Government of South Africa. What he believed to be 
the true policy, yas Colonial expansion through Imperial aid, but 
for the rest he declared, that there was no place for direct Imperial 
rule in South Africa, and he deprecated the “amateur meddling of 
irresponsible and ill-advised persons in England, which makes every 
resident in the Republics, English as well as Dutch, rejoice in their 
independence and converts many a Colonist from an Imperialist 
into a Republican.” The Governor’s speech caused a sensation in 
England. It was declared, that he had surrendered to the Bond, 
and though the Government itself agreed with his policy, the forces 
of the “ amateur meddlers”’ proved too strong; he could not obtain 
any assurances of support, and hence he refused to return. In his 
place there was sent to the Cape Sir Henry (later Lord) Loch, who 
had been Governor of the Colony of Victoria. 


At the Cape, however, the matter did not pass without notice, 
and in the House of Assembly Sir Gordon Sprigg moved : 

‘“That this House, having learned with regret, that His Excellency 
the Governor and High Commissioner has tendered his resignation, and 
that it has been accepted, desires to express its concurrence in, and sup- 
port of, the views enumerated by him in his speech delivered in Cape 
Town on the 27th of April last, and trusts that the future policy of Her 
Majesty’s Imperial Government may be in accordance with those views, 
which are held by a vast majority of the people of this country, as 


divergence from them would be detrimental to the interests of South 
Africa and of the Empire.’ 


This resolution was seconded by Sir Thomas Scanlen, supported 
by Mr. Hofmeyr, and carried without a division, a striking proof 
indeed of the progress, which Mr. Hofmeyr’s principles had already 
made. 


But though the Session of 1889 had passed without a serious 
defeat, Sir Gordon Sprigg, seeing the growing friendship of Rhodes 
and Hofmeyr, felt none too secure. Accordingly when in Sep- 
tember his Colonial Secretary, Mr. Tudhope, resigned, attracted 
by the golden glitter of the Rand, he offered the vacant post to Mr. 
Hofmeyr. The Africander leader, however, refused. Mr. Sive- 
wright returned a similar reply, and consequently Mro HW: 
Pearson, M.L.A. for Port Elizabeth, was persuaded to enter the 
Cabinet. The new Minister was never liked by the Bond 
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members, and his appointment seemed to weaken the Cabinet con- 
siderably. And further the Commissioner, Colonel Schermbrucker, 
had long been growing more and more unpopular, and it was only 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s tact, which had on several occasions averted a 
difficult situation. Sir Gordon Sprigg, therefore, could not meet 
the House with any great measure of confidence, and in order to 
restore his influence he resolved on desperate measures. In 1889 
he had introduced proposals for railway construction, but 
owing to the conflicting interests involved, they came to grief. 
Now, therefore, in order to increase the number of its supporters, 
the Government proposed a comprehensive Railway scheme so de- 
signed as to meet all possible desires, the total cost being estimated 
at 74 million pounds. 


The Session, began on the 29th of May, and on the 16th of June 
the scheme was put forward by Colonel Schermbrucker in the ab- 
sence, owing to illness, of the Prime Minister, but it soon appeared, 
that the Government in its efforts to please all, had not succeeded 
in pleasing any. Mr. Sauer led off with one of his masterly ex- 
positions of destructive criticism. Mr. Merriman, in his wittiest 
and most irresponsible mood, poured on it torrents of ridicule, and 
speaker after speaker rose to condemn the scheme. It was left for 
Mr. Hofmeyr to close the case for the Opposition, and he did so in 
brilliant fashion, and when he sat down, it was clear, that the 
Cabinet had reached the end of its term. In Committee the 
Government, handicapped by the illness of the Premier, did its 
best to stem the tide, but by large and ever-increasing majorities 
every line was rejected till, finally, on the 10th July, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg placed his resignation in the hands of the Governor. Mr. 
Sauer, who had, at the beginning of the Session, succeeded Sir 
Thomas Scanlen, was sent for; he, however, decided not to under- 
take the task of forming a Cabinet, and on his recommendation it 
was entrusted to Mr. Rhodes. 


The new Premier at once recognised, that it was impossible to 
carry on the Government without the support of the Bond. Mr. 
Hofmeyr himself, though mainly responsible for the defeat of Sir 
Gordon, had not been present to see him fall, and was still in 
Pretoria on his Swaziland Mission. Mr. Rhodes accordingly re- 
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solved to meet the members of the Bond, and after setting his views 
before them and promising them fair representation of their in- 
terests, to ask them for their support. Nor had he any reason to 
fear, that he would meet with opposition. For long now, since the 
Bechuanaland question, he had been looked upon as an Englishman, 
who could sympathize with Africander ideas, and one who, in the 
event of his being called to form a Ministry, was worthy of Bond 
support. The grant of the Charter, too, had been favourably re- 
ceived ; the “ Patriot ’’ had indeed attacked it, but the President of 
the Bond, Mr. Botha, had declared, that “if Mr. Rhodes and his 
people are in charge, it is all right.’’ Mr. Theron, though at first 
opposing the Charter, had been talked over by Mr. Rhodes himself, 
and the Congress had passed a not unfavourable resolution. The 
new Premier was, therefore, justified in expecting favourable treat- 
ment, in spite of the fact, that. Mr. Hofmeyr would not be present 
to give his support. 


The minutes of this memorable meeting are worth recording, 
and ran as follows :— 


“Caucus meeting held Wednesday, the 16th July, in No. 138, Com- 
mittee-room, by Bond members of Parliament. 

Present were Messrs. Botha (in the chair), Theron, van der Walt, M. 
du Plessis, Jan du Plessis, Andries du Plessis, Jotham Joubert, Immel- 
man, le Roex, Faure, Sivewright, P. du Toit, A. du Toit, van Zijl, 
Wege, J. I. de Villiers, van der Heever, van der Bijl, Krige, Venter, 
Herholdt, du Plessis, M.L.C., Bowker, Weeber, Luttig, van Rensburg, 
de Waal, D. F. du Toit (‘‘Patriot’’), Norton, Nixon. 

Proposed by Mr. Theron, seconded by Mr. A. S. du Plessis: 

‘This meeting is of opinion, that Mr. Rhodes and his Government 


should be given ‘‘fair play’’ in the administration of the country and its 
interests.’ 


Put to the vote and carried unanimously. 
Proposed by Mr. de Waal, and seconded by Mr. Venter: 
‘This meeting approves of Mr. Hofmeyr, M.L.A., becoming a Local 


Director of the Chartered Company to watch the interests of the 
Colony.’* 


Carried unanimously.’’ 
On the same date the following telegram (in private code) 
passed between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hofmeyr :— 


Rhodes to Hofmeyr. 


“Governor Cape of Good Hope on recommendation Sauer has sent for 
me. Sauer and myself would serve under you. Failing this, would you 


—— 


*This post, in spite of Mr. Rhodes’s strongly-expressed desires 
Mr. Hofmeyr declined to accept. = F ee 
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guarantee me take Portfolio with or without office under me. I feel the 
responsibility very much, especially under present circumstances, with 
which you are acquainted.’ 

Hofmeyr to Rhodes. 


“Glad you are at head of Ministry, thanks for your kind offer. Innes 
knows why I can’t take office.* Of course, I shall support your Ministry, 
more particularly so long as the views, with which the names of Rhodes, 
Sivewright and Marais are identified, are kept in view by them.” 


This was on the 16th of July, and on the following day the new 
Ministry was sworn in, the Premier announcing to the House, that 
“it was the object of the Ministry to have a purely South African 
policy.” The composition of the Cabinet was as follows:— 
Premier and Commissioner, Mr. Rhodes; Treasurer, Mr. Merri- 
man; Secretary for Native Affairs, Mr. P. H. Faure, M.L.A. for 
Paarl; Attorney-General, Mr. Innes; Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Sauer; and Minister without Portfolio, Mr. Sivewright. The 
acceptance of a Portfolio by Mr. Rhodes was merely a temporary 
arrangement. There was a technical objection to the appointment 
of a Premier without Portfolio, but at the end of the Session the 
Commissionership was transferred to Mr. Sivewright. 


*The reasons referred to appear to have been mainly those of health. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SWAZILAND (1890). 


Since the days, when first Andries Pretorius dreamt of an 
independent South African Republic stretching from East Coast to 
West, there had continued to be one guiding thought in the minds 
of the rulers of the Transvaal—the realization of the Voortrekkers’ 
ideal of a wide and free land, of a Republic so extended and de- 
veloped, as to make it the dominant factor in the economy of South 
Africa. And if there was one thing in the Pretoria Convention, 
which served as an irritant, it was the fact, that whereas previous 
to the Annexation the State had had no fixed boundaries save the 
Vaal, that document laid down a definite line, coupling with it 
the injunction, “Thus far and no further.’’ For the next fifteen 
years the history of the Republic is to a large extent made up 
of efforts to expand beyond this limit, and thus to increase its 
power and prestige. But it was to be the experience of Paul 
Kruger to find himself cut off, now on one side, then on the other, 
till finally he had to submit to the fate of being hemmed in by a 
ring-fence of British authority. It was on the Western border 
that development was first attempted and first checked. Bechu- 
analand was proclaimed British territory, and the Transvaal aid- 
vance was cut off in that direction. Not discouraged, the Republic 
attempted to extend Northwards. Efforts were made to come to 
terms with Lo Bengula, a consul was appointed at the court of 
the Matabele Chief, and a treaty had, it appears, been actually 
drawn up, when the murder of the Consul cut off further negotia- 
tions, and left the way open for Mr. Rhodes and Sir Hercules 
Robinson, through the medium of Mr. Moffatt, to secure for Great 
Britain the option over the Northern territories. The hopes of the 
Republic having thus for the second time been disappointed, the 
East alone seemed to be left, and for the next few years we find, 
that the one great objective of Transvaal policy was to extend its 
territory in that direction, and by this means eventually to obtain 
a harbour of its own. 
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Intermediate between the high plateau of the Transvaal and 
the low-lying Coast districts, there was situated the land of the 
Swazies. Beyond it there lay the country of two petty princelings, 
Zambaan and Umbegisa, separated from the sea by the region of 
Amatongaland, then not yet proclaimed British territory. This 
then was the way, by which the Transvaal might advance, and 
Swaziland was the first barrier to such progress. 


The government of this country had long been a bone of 
contention in South African politics. Geographically it certainly 
belonged to the Transvaal, and on historical grounds the Republic 
also declared, that it possessed a strong claim, but by the Conven- 
tion of 1881 it had been marked down as outside its borders. For 
a time little was heard of the Swazies, till about 1886, when 
increased activity in the mining enterprise led to an .influx of 
prospectors and others into their country, and the efforts of the 
concession-hunters met with such success, that by the end of 1889 
the King and Council had parted, not only with all the actual 
territory, but with postal, telegraphic, customs and other rights, 
which should only belong to the government of a country. 
With the inrush of European settlers the native government soon 
proved itself unable to cope; the King, Umbandine by name, was 
not without ability, but his constitution had been undermined. by 
liquor, and he was quite unable to maintain even a show of order.* 
In 1886, Mr. T. Shepstone, son of Sir Theophilus, was appointed 
as adviser to the King, and in the following year the European 
inhabitants elected a Committee to administer the affairs of the 
whites in the country. But the Committee proved itself incapable 
and lacking in experience, differences arose, eventually a conflict 
started with Mr. Shepstone, and finally in October, 1889, the 
latter dissolved it, and got the whole Government of the country 
vested in himself. 

But it had long been apparent, that Swaziland must come 
under European rule, and the question resolved itself into a 
contest between the South African Republic and Great Britain. 
As early as 1887 an attempt had been made to force the Imperial 


* He died in 1889, at the age of 36, a victim to the liquor traffic; 
and was succeeded by his son, Bunu, a boy of 14. 
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Government to interfere, but Sir Henry Holland had refused, on the 
ground that nothing had arisen to justify such action, and not 
long afterwards the High ‘Commissioner recommended, that the 
Swazies should be allowed to come under the sway of the Republi- 
can Government. As we have seen, this was just what the State 
desired ; a tour of the President through the Eastern districts of 
the Transvaal served to bring matters to a head, and in May, 1889, 
a definite proposal was made to this effect, that the Republic 
would abandon all claims to the North, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment undertook to withdraw all opposition to its Eastward and 
seaward development. To this proposal no direct reply was re- 
turned ; Sir Hercules Robinson again expressed himself in favour of 
allowing the State, not alone to annex Swazilaiid, but also to 
obtain a harbour at Kosi Bay, and the Imperial Government was 
itself not undisposed to accede to the request, but public opinion. 
in England was strongly against any such proposal, and ac- 
cordingly it was decided to despatch a Special Commissioner to 
South Africa to report on the situation. 


For this task Sir Francis de Winton, who had distin- 
guished himself in the Congo territory, was chosen, andi, to- 
gether with representatives appointed by the Transvaal, he 
visited Swaziland at the end of 1889. The conclusions ar- 
rived at by the Special Commissioner coincided pretty nearly 
with those, which the Governor had formed, and he sub- 
mitted what amounted to a recommendation, that the Republic 
should be allowed to annex the country, and also to extend its 
territory to the sea. In return for these concessions, it was to 
withdraw all its claims to the North, to grant Free Trade in 
Colonial products, and to encourage the construction of railways 
from the maritime States. 


The report as submitted to Lord Knutsford was certainly a 
strong argument for concession to the Transvaal claims, but the 
Imperial Government did not dare to carry out its recommenda- 
tions in their entirety. A statement of Sir Gordon Sprigg, hint- 
ing that the country would be handed over to the Republic, had 
aroused in England an outburst of popular feeling, the strength 
of which could not be gainsaid. Mr. Merriman was in England at 
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the time, and he spoke up manfully in support of the suggestion, 
but his opposition served only to accentuate the unanimity of the 
feeling displayed. The Government was compelled to bow to the 
verdict of popular opinion, and on the 8th March, 1890, the fol- 
lowing telegram was despatched to Sir Henry Loch :— 


“Her Majesty’s Government adopt in principle all recommenda- 
tions, one to nine, at end of the report and the recommendation as to 
Tongalan@, which concedes the provision of Kosi Harbour, except that it 
is quite impossible to obtain the sanction of Parliament to recommend 
under the circumstances giving the Transvaal Government the exclu- 
Bive government of the whites. They must be placed under a Govern- 
ment, which derives its authority both from Great Britain and Trans- 
vaal Government, and which is under control of their two Governments 
jointly. Very important you should induce Kruger to be satisfied, thus 
obtaining practically all he desires. He no doubt understands political 
difficulties here.’’ 


It was mainly in order to settle the Swazi question, that on 
12th and 13th March the High Commissioner and the President 
met in Conference at Blignaut’s Pont on the Vaal. The meeting 
had been arranged at the instance of the latter, in view of some 
misunderstanding, which had arisen with regard to a proposed 
Trek of Transvaal subjects to the North, and on his invitation Mr. 
Rhodes was also present. At this meeting the whole question was 
exhaustively discussed. Eventually it was decided to extend the 
Provisional Government, which had been set up as a result of Sir 
F. de Winton’s mission, till the 18th of August, and as a basis 
for further action, a draft provisional agreement was drawn up, and 
in a memo, signed by the Imperial Secretary, Captain Bower, and 
Dr. Leyds, it was further arranged, that the President should 
recommend its acceptance to his Executive Council and Volksraad, 
while Sir Henry Loch was to endeavour to obtain further conces- 


sions from the Imperial Government. 


His part of the bargain the High Commissioner performed, 
and on the 28th April he announced to the President, that in the 
main, though not entirely, his wishes had been met, adding that 
he would within short forward for signature an agreement embody- 
ing the draft with the amendments. 


But the President had discovered on his return to Pretoria, 
that it would be practically impossible for him to carry out 
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any such arrangement, as that which had been drawn up at 
Blignaut’s Pont. This will appear from the following letter to the 
Governor :— 


‘“You must not think, that I have not worked in the matter, though 
I have hitherto not let anything be heard of me. But my position is 
such a very difficult one, that time must be given me to persuade, 
otherwise to be sure my plans will not succeed, especially in the Volks- 
raad. 

“T repeat my position is most difficult; whilst I must om the one 
hand hold back, I must on the other hand! push on. I must hold back 
the people, who are very vehemently disturbed by the tearing of our 
flag* at Johannesburg. I have done so everywhere and with success. 

“T must push on the Executive Council with regard to the agree- 
ment proposed by you. I may not conceal from Your Excellency, that 
that proposal did not find a favourable reception with the Executive. On 
several points the draft found positive opposition.”’ 


But the High Commissioner was not disposed to delay, and on 
the 29th May he forwarded the Agreement, and fixed the 18th 
July as the final date for its signature, the despatch containing a 
veiled threat, that force of arms might have to be resorted to. 
The President, however, had no intention to submit so tamely. 
It seems pretty clear, that at Blgnaut’s Pont he had gone too 
far; he had got himself into a difficult situation; and it now 
appeared almost impossible to escape the consequences. Sir Henry 
Loch, on the other hand, was not the man to feel any sympathy 
with the Transvaal. The new Governor had come out with his 
own ideas, he was a man of sudden impulses, and he adopted a 
strong attitude. He was determined to force the Convention on 
the Transvaal unamended, though it should never have been taken 
otherwise than as providing a basis of discussion, and was perfectly 
prepared to take the risk of provoking a conflict in the process. 
Accordingly, when on the 17th Jume the Republic replied, that 
the Executive Council had grave objections to the proposed Con- 
vention, the situation appeared extremely serious. Sir Henry 
Loch refused to abate one tittle of his demands, and President 
Kruger declared, that 1t was as much as his position was worth to 
lay the Convention in its present form before the Volksraad. 


_ *On his way down to Blignaut’s Pont, the President had been 
insulted by a Johannesburg crowd, which refused him a hearing, sang 
“God Save the Queen,’’ and ‘‘Rule Britannia,’’ and ended up by tear- 
ing down the Transvaal and hoisting the British flag. 
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It was well for the peace of South Africa, that, the High 
Commissioner resolved to make one further attempt to bring 
about a compromise. There was at that time no British Agent in 
Pretoria. Mr. (now Sir) Ralph Williams no longer held the post, 
and his successor, Sir Jacobus de Wet, was prevented by illness 
from taking his place before August. Accordingly the High Com- 
missioner resolved to appoint a Special Agent, and as the only one 
who seemed to have any hope of influencing Pretoria, he decided 
to address himself to Mr. Hofmeyr. 


For the Africander leader it was a considerable sacrifice, that 
he was called upon to make. The Colonial Parliament was just 
entering upon a Ministerial crisis, and his presence seemed, if ever, 
to be urgently demanded ; and for reasons of health, too, a visit to 
Pretoria was not very desirable at that season of the year, but, 
after becoming acquainted with the seriousness of the crisis, 
though knowing full well, that such action would seriously pre 
judice his own position, he decided to undertake the task of 
“explaining to the Government of the South African Republic the 
extreme gravity of the situation,” and on the evening of the 28th 
June he left for Pretoria carrying with him the following memo. 
of instructions. 


Care Town, 27th June, 1890. 


“Mr. Hofmeyr will proceed as speedily as convenient to Pretoria 
and will seek an interview at as early a date as possible after his arrival 
with President Kruger. 

‘‘He will inform the President, that he has been appointed by the 
High Commissioner, acting under the authority of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to confer with His Honour as to the causes, which have led to 
the delay, which has occurred in submitting for the satisfaction of the 
Volksraad the agreement entered into between the High Commissioner 
and the President of the South African Republic at Blignaut’s Pont. 

“Mr. Hofmeyr will inform President Kruger, that while he is not 
authorized to discuss the terms of that Convention, which Her Majesty’s 
Government adhere to in its entirety, he is authorized to discuss with 
the President for the High Commissioner’s information and submission 
to Her Majesty’s Government any matters outside the agreement, which, 
if assented to, can be embodied in a Protocol, but that, before the 
matters are made subject to negotiation, it is necessary, that the Con- 
vention should first be ratified by the Volksraad. 

“Mr. Hofmeyr will point out to the President the danger, which 
will result to the cordial friendship, which mow exists between Her 
Majesty’s Government and that of the Transvaal, if the powers exercised 
by the present Provisional Government in Swaziland are allowed to 
expire before the establishment of some legally constituted authority. 
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‘President Kruger’s serious attention should be directed by Mr. 
Hofmeyr to the obligation, which such a state of affairs would impose 
upon Her Majesty’s Government. The only legal course that would then 
be open, and the one which Her Majesty’s Government would adopt, 
would be the appointment of a British Commissioner under the Con- 
vention of 1884, and as they could not neglect the obligation, which 
would be thus imposed upon them, it is to be feared disturbances and 
collisions might occur in the settlement of disputes, which would be a 
matter of grave regret to the Government of both countries. 

“Mr. Hofmeyr will, while assuring the President and the Executive 
of the friendly feeling and goodwill entertained by Her Majesty’s 
Government to their country, will point out and explain, that mm the 
concessions, which Her Majesty’s Government have made, they have 
gone to the very utmost of the limit, to which they are at present pre- 
pared to agree, and that it now rests with the Government of the 
Transvaal, whether the good and friendly relations, that it is the desire 
of Her Majesty’s Government should be promoted and maintained 
between the two countries, should be further strengthened and con- 
solidated ..... 

“In conclusion the High Commissioner desires Mr. Hofmeyr to 
point out to the President and the Executive, that Her Mayjesty’s 
Government by their past actions have shown their earnest desire to 
meet from time to time, the aspirations and desires of the Transvaal, 
both as regards the development of their political and material status ; 
that the friendly feelings are still retained by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but that it must not in consequence of their friendly sentiments 
be concluded, that Her Majesty’s Government will yield on this ques- 
tion. It would be unfair to President Kruger, to the Executive, and 
to the people of the Transvaal, if they were allowed to be misled in 
this respect. _Whatever the future may bring forth, it should be clearly 
understood, that with respect to the Joint Government for Swaziland, 
Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared to yield, and if cou 
sequences injurious to the interests of the South African Republic are 
the result of the non-ratification of the Convention, the Government of 
the South African Republic will be alone responsible. 


“HENRY B. LOCH.” 


Such were the instructions, which Mr. Hofmeyr received. 
The attitude he was required to take up, was to be “the bond anid 
nothing but the bond,” and, while closing the door to any hope of 
amendment, he was to secure the acceptance of a document, so dis- 
advantageous in its terms, that its mere submission to the Volksraad 
would, it was feared, have meant the dismissal of the President. 


Nor, in reality, was the Convention any too favourable to 
the Transvaal. Its claims to Swaziland were not recognized, and 
instead, a joint government was instituted ; it was to undertake “ to 
aid and support by its favouring influence’’ the operations of the 
British South Africa Company; it was to grant free trade for 
Colonial produce, and to enter into the Customs Union ; and it was 
to withdraw all opposition to the extension of railways into the 
State. In exchange for this, all that was conceded was the right 
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to annex a few farms on the boundary, which had been formed 
into what was known as the Little Free State, to obtain sovereign 
rights over an area of ten miles in radius on the coast of Amaton- 
galand (at Kosi Bay), for the construction of a harbour and thence 
to the borders of Swaziland for the building of a railway, and 
also to be allowed to continue the line through Swaziland itself, 
though without the acquisition of any sovereignty over the land, 
through which it would pass. Even these concessions were 
burdened with conditions. The British were to have the right of 
passage over the railway at definite points to be agreed upon, and 
to conduct all disputes with foreign powers relative to Kosi Bay 
and the surrounding area, and there were other similar restric- 
tions. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, the 5th July, Mr. Hofmeyr 
arrived at Pretoria. He was met some distance outside the town 
by the Vice-President (Genl. Smit), the Chief Justice and the 
leading officials, and he immediately called on the President to— 
arrange an interview for the following Monday morning at 7 a.m. 


It did not take Mr. Hofmeyr long to see, that he had an 
extremely difficult position to face. The President declared, that 
he could not lay the Convention before the Raad, as long as it 
contained any references to his having given any undertaking at 
Blignaut’s Pont, while it also appeared, that serious objections 
were entertained to the terms of the Agreement. Mr. Hofmeyr 
represented, that these points might all be discussed after the 
Convention had been signed, but this the President refused to 
accept, and for some time the position appeared hopeless. After 
his third meeting with the Executive Council Mr. Hofmeyr was, 
however, able to wire as follows to the High Commissioner :— 


“ast night I despaired of possibility of arriving at any arrange- 
ment. This morning, however, I saw some faint glimmering of light. 
While Executive Council had been again most emphatic in asserting 
impossibility to lay Convention as drafted for signature before Trans- 
vaal Volksraad, and I had already hinted at returning to my Parlia- 
mentary duties, when discussion took a slight turn, and I saw my way 
to suggest consideration of following :—Firstly, application to High Com- 
missioner to amend preamble and also body of Convention as drafted, 
wherever reference to Blignaut’s Pont memo. of agreement as _ provi- 
sionally accepted occurs. Secondly, ratification of Convention as drafted 
by Volksraad in similar form as Pretoria Convention of 1881, but only 
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after receiving such intimation of readiness on part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to subsequently entertain or consider proposals for modi- 
fications, as was given at the time with reference to Pretoria Convention 
of 1881 (See p. 96 of C.3098). Thirdly, application to High Commissioner 
for suspension of publication of Convention as drafted, but to allow 
Executive Council to lay it before Transvaal Volksraad in secret sitting 
as soon as above concessions are obtained. ; : 

“After considerable discussion Transvaal Executive Council agreed 
to consider these suggestions and to communicate the result to me at 
meeting of to-morrow morning... . ; P 

“Tt appears to me that President Kruger and Executive Council 
are sincere in their dread of results, should they submit draft in present 
form to Transvaal Raad.” 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s suggestions did not, however, altogether meet 
the situation, and on the following day (9th) he wired as fol- 
lows : — 


“Transvaal Executive Council were not prepared to give any 
definite decision on my three suggestions, but it was pretty clear to me, 
that they did not deem those suggestions sufficient, and they intimated 
their intention to put their ideas in writing, and asked further time 
for consultation. I assented, but pressed for early decision. I believe 
they will try to get modification of terms, although I once more quoted 
my instructions. I earnestly impressed on them the advantages, which 
might result from accepting Convention as drafted for signature, and 
the Pel disastrous consequences of rejection, but apparently without 
much result.”’ 


There was some delay, and Mr. Hofmeyr, who was anxious 
to get back to his Parliamentary labours, was compelled to hurry 
on the Executive Council, but eventually on the afternoon of the 
llth, the statement was received. This document began by 
declaring the disappointment of the Transvaal at being presented 
with a Convention, which it had to sign without having the oppor- 
tunity to suggest amendments. It proceeded to object to the 
system of government of Swaziland, and to point out the worthless- 
ness of the concessions which were being offered, and it concluded 
as follows (Green Book, No. I, 1890; p. 19):— 


“To arrive at an arrangement the Executive Council would gladly 
enter into a compromise. Notwithstanding the objection to an adminis- 
tration in Swaziland as proposed, the Executive Council is prepared to 
accept such an arrangement as a measure of transition, is also prepared 
to undertake the obligation proposed with regard to the territory to the 
North-Wesc and North of the Republic, provided Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment withdraws in the East to such an extent as to give the Republic a 
free hand in the acquisition of unabridged sovereignty over a piece of 
ground, which would connect the existing territory of the Republic with 
the sea. The Executive Council is further ready, when this sovereignty 
has beenobtained, to take part in the Customs Union and to admit the 


produce of the South African States and Colonies free from Customs 
Duties.”’ 
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It was some time ‘before a reply could be submitted to this, 
but on the 12th the Governor notified Mr. Hofmeyr, that he had 
received a communication from the Imperial Government accept- 
ing his suggestions, but continuing to refuse any modification in 
the body of the draft, till the Convention had been signed. The 
telegram concluded as follows : — 


“T may also say, I have received authority of Her Majesty’s 
Government to appoint a Commissioner under Art. 2 of London Conven- 
tion of 1884, if negotiations fail, and for your private information, that 
Her Majesty’s Government are communicating with General Officer 
Commanding Cape Colony respecting sending of troops.’’ 


Things were beginning to assume a serious aspect, but Mr. 
Hofmeyr was not idle in Pretoria, and on the 13th he wired as 


follows :— 


“Had confidential communication with Mr. Krause (State Attor- 
ney). I asked him whether a promise, that when joint government is 
established in Swaziland and concession claims settled, Her Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to consider such questions as South African 
Republic may bring before it... . could not be accepted in substitu- 
tion for first condition asked for in written statement, viz., that dual 
government in Swaziland should only be accepted as measure of transi- 
tion. He replied that it might. J next inquired whether it was indis- 
pensable, that the piece of ground over which unabridged sovereignty 
is asked to connect with sea, should be a strip right through Swaziland ? 
Would a strip be accepted sufficient for a road running either 
along Swazi frontier or along the Pongola River. He replied that he 
had already thought of that alternative measure, and that it might 

resent an excellent loophole out of the difficulty. I beg your Excel- 
ency seriously to consider the feasibility of such alternative measure.”’ 


This suggestion the High Commissioner undertook to com- 
municate to England, and it was some days before a reply arrived. 
In the meanwhile, however, Sir Henry Loch, in a moment of weak- 
ness, telegraphed to Mr. Hofmeyr, asking whether in case of the 
failure of the negotiations, it would be possible to continue the 
existing Government for an additional period of one year. Mr. 
Hofmeyr replied with some asperity :— 

“T accepted special mission to the South African Republic in middle 
of Parliamentary crisis, because I was assured, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not negotiate with General Joubert,* and that the 
only alternative, if arrangement based on Convention as drafted was 


not carried out, would be appointment of British Commissioner under 
London Convention, 1884. I have in all my negotiations here kept this 


*The Republic had despatched Genl. Joubert to England to nego- 
tiate, just before Mr. Hofmeyr’s appointment. 
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aspect of question steadily before President Kruger and the Executive 
Council, and even gently hinted, that Commissioner might be supported 
by force. I told them in the most solemn language at my command, 
that I had come as a friend of South African Republic to induce them to 
accept the course, by which inevitable consequences might be obviated. 
Tf now the negotiations were allowed to fail, and first consequence of 
failure was proposals sketched in your Excellency’s telegram, President 
Kruger and Executive Council would conclude, that either I had all 
along been experimenting on their credulity, or that I had been over- 
credulous myself. Such conclusions would certainly influence their 
attitude in the course of future negotiations. I would earnestly impress 
on Her Majesty’s Government modification of Draft Convention as 
suggested, as not only the most dignified course, but calculated to 
serve the best interests of South Africa.” 


The rebuke told, and the negotiations were proceeded with, 
His recommendations, too, were not without success, for on the 
17th he was able to hand a communication to the Executive 
Council, conceding all the points which he had raised. This 
statement immediately opened up a prospect of a settlement. 
The Executive displayed a favourable attitude, and the President 
declared, that the present concessions were as day to night com- 
pared with the Convention as drafted. 


But the end was not yet in sight. Saturday, the 19th, had 
been the day fixed for the final ratification, but new difficulties 
began to crop up. The Executive now discovered, that it was so 
bound by concessions and treaties, that entry into the Customs 
Union would be a matter of extreme difficulty. This and other 
points served to delay the settlement, and the President was com- 
pelled to do what he had never done before, summon a meeting 
of his Executive on the Sunday. 


Mr. Hofmeyr accordingly wired to the High Commissioner, 
urging that the time should be extended, and that it should be 
recognized, that if the Republic could not arrange to enter the 
Union, the part dealing with such entry and the acquisition of a 
harbour should lapse. 


The High Commissioner returned a grudging assent, but 
added the following :— 


. “T leave to your discretion as to drawing attention of Government 
South African Republic to the despatch next Tuesday to Natal of the 
2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards, and the 11th Hussars are also now on 
the way to Natal to relieve the 6th Dragoons, who will be detained, if 
necessary. I propose sending Major Sapte to Pretoria to-morrow night 
to report himself to you. He will carry with him the following docu- 
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ments: Firstly, the full Convention as amended, containing latest 
concessions by Her Majesty’s Government. Secondly, an alternative 
Convention, containing the clauses providing for the immediate 
establishment of Joint Government in Swaziland for three years, 
pending settlement ot the Customs Unicn, which, if effected within that 
period, then the whole Convention will drop. Thirdly, Colonel Martin’s 
Commission as British Commissioner of Swaziland under Art. 2 of 
London Convention, as from 19th Aug. Fourthly, letter addressed by 
me to President Kruger, announcing to him the appointment of Colonel 
Martin, and requesting President Kruger, that the Government of the 
South African Republic would likewise act in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Convention. Neither of the last two documents will be 
delivered, unless you inform Major Sapte you are unable to obtain the 
pererre of President Kruger to either of the alternative Conven- 
ions. 


In reply to this Mr. Hofmeyr urged, that the failure to enter 
the Customs Union should only annul the Articles with regard to 
Kosi Bay, so as to secure the immediate acceptance of the pro- 
visions with regard to the North. This suggestion was ultimately 
adopted. 


On the 22nd July, Mr. Hofmeyr received the reply of the 
Executive Council to his communication. The matter had been 
discussed in a secret sitting of the Volksraad, and as a result two 
amendments of some importance were asked for. The one was to 
limit the powers, which the British Government reserved for 
itself with regard to Kosi Bay, and the other sprang from an 
objection to the Article dealing with railway communication. 
The Volksraad was proverbially conservative, and it refused to 
countenance the prospect of the whole country being “overrun 
by railways.” 


To Mr. Hofmeyr these continuous objections seemed to put 
an end to all hope of success, and while expressing his sympathy 
with what was asked, he did not feel much hope of its being 
granted. But the proposals met with a far less unfavourable re- 
ception than he had anticipated, and on the 26th July he was able 
to inform the President, that the suggestions had, in the main, 
been assented to, the clause dealing with Railways having been 
modified, so as to make it less emphatic. 


There were still some small obstacles to a settlement, but 
they were all surmounted by the exercise of a little tact, and on 
the morning of the 3lst, Mr. Hofmeyr was able to wire, that the 
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State Secretary had informed him, that all the difficulties had now 
been removed. At 5 in the afternoon of the 2nd August, 4 weeks 
after Mr. Hofmeyr had entered Pretoria, he and the President 
placed their signatures to the Convention. Soon after, the fol- 
lowing telegram arrived from the High Commissioner :— 

‘Pray accept my most sincere congratulations and thanks on behalf 
of Her Majesties Government for the very able manner, in which you 
have brought matters to the present satisfactory completion, and my 


own personal acknowledgments for the good service you have rendered 
the whole of South Africa.”’ 


But with all the modifications which had been made, it was 
not without difficulty, that the Volksraad was induced to give its 
assent to the Convention. A proposal was made to refuse even 
to consider it, and though this was rejected by 26 votes to 6, it. 
needed the exertion of all the President’s influence to secure its 
ratification. The clause, which dealt with Northern expansion, 
proved a great stumbling-block to many of the members, but 
eventually by 20 votes to 10 a resolution was adopted, approving 
of the Convention, with the proviso that Free Trade should not 
be enforced, till the Customs Union had been entered. This was 
agreed to by the High Commissioner, and Mr. Hofmeyr’s labours 
were thus finally crowned with success. When the resolution of 
the Volksraad was taken, he had already left Pretoria for 
Johannesburg, and after a delay, caused by the illness of his 
Secretary, he arrived in Cape Town on the 18th August, just in 
time to attend the close of the Parliamentary session. 


On the same day Mr. Hofmeyr directed the report on iis 
mission” to the High Commissioner. After referring to the readi- 
ness of the officials to accept his representations, he proceeded as 
follows :— 


‘Tt appeared to me, that not only in the Executive Council and in 
the Volksraad, but also among the burghers throughout the length and 
breadth of the South African Republic, there is an intensely strong 
feeling prevalent with reference to Swaziland, viz., that that territory, 
both historically and geographically, belongs to the Republic, and should 
be incorporated with it. I feel firmly convinced, that this feeling is so 
strong, that if no arrangement had been arrived at, and Her Majesty’s 
Government had, under Article II of the London Convention, appointed 
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a Commissioner in Swaziland to maintain order, and had supported 
such Commissioner by force, many Transvaal burghers would have 
offered armed opposition to such a course, whatever the attitude of 
their President and Government, and the results may have been most 
disastrous for the peace of South Africa,’”’ 


It is difficult not to see in the above a hint to the Imperial 
Government, that Swaziland should be thanded over to the 
Republic, but it was some time, before the assurances, which 
Mr. Hofmeyr had been authorized to give, were carried out, 
for only in 1894, by the Convention of Volksrust, was 
the government of the whites finally transferred. But even 
so the Republic’s schemes of seaward development were 
not carried out. The condition attached to the acquisition of 
Kosi Bay, namely, entry into the Customs Union, had proved 
too severe to make it worth while. No attempt had been made to 
secure the harbour, and by the British annexation of Tongaland 
in 1895, Republican development was once again cut off. 


The negotiation of the Swaziland Convention is in many 
ways the noblest product of Mr. Hofmeyr’s statesmanship. The 
merit of his work can never be appraised without a recognition 
of the character of President Kruger, for if there was anything, 
that contributed to the success of that fine old statesman, it was 
his dour stubborness, his faculty of standing his ground and 
refusing to abandon his position. From a diplomatic point of 
view there have been few people less manageable than the Trans- 
vaal President, and yet Mr. Hofmeyr got him to assent to a 
Convention, which practically brought with it the abandonment 
of one of his most cherished hopes. And if there is anything, 
which serves to explode the myth of the Pan-Africander con- 
spiracy, it is this action of Mr. Hofmeyr, his coming forward in 
the interests of peace as a British Agent, and at the risk of his 
influence and popularity securing the acceptance of a most 
unpalatable agreement. 

His services did not pass without the expression of fitting 
gratitude. In a despatch dated 25th September, 1890, the 
Colonial Secretary wrote as follows* :— 
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“In conveying to Mr. Hofmeyr the thanks of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for having so readily undertaken the task of explaining the- 
situation to the Government of the South African Republic, and smooth- 
ing away those difficulties, which remained in the way of a satisfactory 
settlement, you will inform him, that they recognize the discretion and 


judgment, with which he conducted the difficult and delicate negotia- 


tions at Pretoria, and so contributed in a very great degree to the 
successful result and to the maintenance of the friendly understanding, 
which happily exists between Her Majesty’s Government and that of 
the South African Republic.” 

Before this was penned, Mr. Hofmeyr had already received 


the private thanks of Lord Knutsford :— 


75, Eaton Square, August 4, 1890. 
‘““My pEAR Mr. Hormeyr, 


“T received yesterday on my birthday’a most welcome present 
in the shape of a telegram from Sir H. Loch informing me, that the 
Convention was signed. This has been a great relief to my mind, and 
I cannot refrain from expressing to you my sense of your loyal service 
in going up to Pretoria. I cannot doubt, that we are much indebted 
to you and to your tact and judgment for the satisfactory conclusion of 
these negotiations. 


“Tt is pleasant to me to feel, that our friendly relations with the 
President and Government of the South African Republic have been 
fully maintained. It is my great desire to work in cordial co-operation 
with them. To this again you must have largely contributed. 


“T remain, 
“Very truly yours, 
KNUTSFORD.”’’ 


In the Cape Colony the ‘Convention was also received with 
enthusiasm. The prospect of a Customs Union and of Free Trade 
in Colonial products was sufficient to invest it with a good deal 
of glamour, and the voice of criticism was scarcely heard. But 
in the Transvaal the publication of the Convention brought down 
on Mr. Hofmeyr’s head all the execrations and ‘abuse, that the 
Republican press was able to command. The unanimity, which 
characterized the criticism, was remarkable. When Mr. Hofmeyr 
had entered Pretoria, and the exact terms of the Agreement. 
based on the discussions at Blignaut’s Pont were yet unknown, it 
had been declared, that the Republic could not hear of anything 
save a complete cession of Swaziland. And now, not alone was 
that forbidden, but a number of other provisions had been 
introduced, which were viewed as demands of a most unjustifiable 
character. The fact that these concessions were likely to benefit 
the Cape Colony served to sharpen the edge of criticism against 
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Mr. Hofmeyr. It was declared, that he had sold the interests of 
South Africa for a mess of pottage, and it was mainly for this 
reason, a disinclination to let the Colony “‘have its own way,” 
that the Volksraad inserted the proviso, when it accepted the 
Convention, and that no use was made of the articles relating to 
Kosi Bay and the Customs Union. As the Pretoria newspaper, 
“De Pers,” put it:— 


“Tt cannot be pleasant for Mr. Hofmeyr to contemplate the 
handiwork of himself and that humble political organization, of which 
he is at the head, the Africander Bond, because though they have jointly 
succeeded in carrying out their vile machinations against this Republic, 
and in preventing any expansion of our people to the sea, they have: 
put a nail into the coilin of their own independence, and have become: 
nothing more nor less than the tools of British diplomatists. If there is: 
a touch of shame left in them, they must blush for the foul work, which 
they have accomplished.’’ 


But criticism such as this loses sight of the real facts of the 
situation. Mr. Hofmeyr had had absolutely no voice in the 
drafting of the Convention, the ratification of which he was asked. 
to obtain. The position, in which he was placed, was just this. 
‘““Here is a Convention; it must be signed wnamended, or there 
will be war. Are you prepared to risk your popularity, and 
attempt to get it signed, or will you see South Africa involved in 
a bitter struggle?” Such was the dilemma, in which he was 
placed, and to-day most people will admit, that in his decision 
he was inspired by a lofty and enlightened patriotism, and a. 
true desire to promote the real interests of the South African 
nation. 


Nor is the criticism justifiable of those, who maintain, that 
Mr. Hofmeyr was merely trying to serve the interests of his friend 
Rhodes, and that he should by the power of his party at the 
polls have secured an alteration in the terms of the Convention. 
For in reality, as far as Mr. Rhodes and the North were con- 
cerned, the Swaziland Convention, save for a vague under- 
taking to assist in the establishment of order by the Chartered 
Company, really only affirmed what would have been the 
position even without it, and as for bringing to bear the 
influence of the Africander Party, it must be perfectly clear, that. 
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if a war had come, it would have started in any case, and in fact 
long before the publication of the terms of the Convention had 
made it possible to protest. 


It seems fair then to take Mr. Hofmeyr’s own account of 
his motives. As he put it in reply to an address of thanks from 
the Murraysburg ‘branch of the Bond :— 


“YT went to Pretoria, because I thought, that I might Perhaps be 
able to do something to prevent a breach of peace, and if I have 
succeeded, I feel myself fully rewarded for my anxious dea in these 
circumstances, whatever motives may be ascribed to me by ignorant or 
self-interested critics.’ 


This, however, the President was not disposed to believe. 
As he put it in his speech at the closing of the Volksraad, it was 
’ and it is said that on one occasion he 
exclaimed in his wrath to Mr. Hofmeyr: “You are a traitor, a 


traitor to the Africander cause.” 


a “‘bitter pill to swallow, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ADENDORFF TREK (1891-2). 


Since the day that Johan van Riebeek landed on the shores 
of Table Bay, the dominating spirit of the South African Colonist 
has continued to be that of the pioneer, of the man inspired by the 
one idea of pressing ever on and on into the undiscovered country, 
the man who, with wagon and gun, and wife and children, would 
leave behind him home and friends, and reckless of the perils, 
which were to beset him on every hand, would pursue his way 
into the very midst of the Dark Continent. And hence it is, that 
at various periods of our South African history, often for no ac- 
countable reason, there have been outbreaks of the “Trekgeest,” 
the spirit of these daring precursors of the march of civilization. 
And it is to one of these outbreaks, that must be referred much 
that was connected with what has become known as the Adendorff 
Trek. 


Just as the alliance of Hofmeyr and Rhodes had been clinched 
by the fact, that force of circumstances drew the two men to a 
common external policy, so it was this factor, which weighed 
heaviest in the minds of the Bondsmen, wh2n they under- 
took to give the new Prime Minister their favour and support; 
for however much Mr. Rhodes’ internal policy had pleased them, 
they felt, that they could on that score have little confidence in a 
Ministry, which contained men with the pronounced opinions on 
the native question of Mr. Sauer and Mr. Innes. But in his 
schemes for Northern development, Mr. Rhodes was thoroughly in 
accord with Colonial sentiment. He had read South African 
history, and he had learnt, that the most successful pioneer of a 
new land was the Boer, and accordingly the motto which he pro- 
posed was “Dutch colonization under the British flag.” Just as 
in the Bechuanaland dispute, Mr. Rhodes had in effect said :— 
“Keep your land-titles, but write them in English instead of in 
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Dutch,” so here he realized, that the success of his schemes of de- 
velopment depended largely on the participation in them of the 
young South African, be he Republican or Colonial, and he acted 
accordingly. Thus at the Paarl we find him speaking as 
follows :— 

“T look at this interior development from a practical point of view. 
Perhaps twenty years ago one of you had a farm, and, while you were 
alone, it was big enough for you, but since then there have come four or 
five sons, and some of them have to seek new homes, and many have to 
move North. Now I don’t think any of you will blame me, when I say 
that, holding that idea, I thought it would be wise to take the balance 
oi the North for the Cape Colony. If I had come to Mr. Marais, and 
asked him to assist me in taking control of South Africa up to the Zam- 
besi, he would have called me mad. I did not do that, but I took over 
this new country in trust for the Cape Colony, and I said that I would 


take your young men, I would allow whatever produce you send to go in 
free, and I would not ask you for any money.’’* 


It was with this policy, that Mr. Rhodes opened up the 
Northern regions, and it is not difficult to see, that it was one 
which appealed to most of the Cape Colonials, especially as 
it was clear, that if he stepped out there could be no other 
alternative but for the Imperial Government to step in and es- 
tablish a Crown Colony, in which would prevail the ideals of 
Exeter Hall. No wonder then, that we find, that of the Pioneer 
Force, which occupied Mashonaland, a large minority was com- 
posed of men, who owned South Africa as their native land. 

Such then was the basis of the alliance, and it is worth while 
turning aside to note the occasion, when it was finally consum- 
mated. The Bond Congress in 1891 had been arranged to be held 
at Kimberley, a fact in itself not without importance, and at a 
‘dinner, which was given on March 30th, Easter Monday, both Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Hofmeyr were present, and the remarks of the 
former, containing as they do an exposition of his Ministerial 
policy, justify their being set down here in outline. 

“I think (he said) it would in the past have been considered an ex- 
traordinary anomaly, that one who possessed the complete confidence of 
Her Majesty herself should have been able to show, that at the same 


time he felt most completely and entirely, that the objects and aspirations 
of the Africander Bond were in perfect*touch and concert with a fervent 


_ *Mr. Rhodes’ policy thus enunciated was, of course, held up as 
being in distinct contrast to that of the Transvaal towards the Colony, 
with Hollander officials and restrictive tariffs. Hence its popularity. 
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loyalty to the Queen... .. I come here, because I wish to show, that 
there is nothing antagonistic between the aspirations of the, people of 
this country and their kindred in-the Mother Country, provided always 
that the Old Country recognizes, that the whole idea of the Colonies and 
of the Colonial people is that the principle of self-government must be 
observed and acted upon to the fullest extent, and that the capacity of 
the Colony must be admitted to deal with every internal matter, that may 
arise in the country. This principle must be recognized, and this is the 
principle of the Africander Bond. I will not discuss the question of ul- 
timate separation, but I have a hope, that under the principle of self- 
government we may remain for long a portion of the British Empire... . 
I look upon your organization as an expression of the desire of the 
people in the country to claim their share in the politics of the country, 
and to express their views upon public questions. . . . The principles of 
the Bond, instead of creating a diversity of states or of parties, in- 
stead of inducing antagonism, have the opposite effect. They aim at 
working quietly, year after year, to bring South Africa into one system 
as to its railways and to its Customs and trade in the various products 
of this country. . . . The Bond’s policy is to remove difficulties and 
obstructions from the way of Union. I felt nine years ago as a young 
politician, that there was no difference between my ideas and the ideas 
which your organization promulgates. ... The only time I ever differed 
with the Africander Bond was when I saw, that you were relying too 
much upon a sentimental arrangement, (I am speaking now with regard 
to the Northern States) rather than on a practical basis. At one time 
you were prepared to let the whole of the Northern territory go from 
you, in the hope that they would at some future time be united with 
you. Well, I have been through the fire in the work of amalgamating the 
Diamond Mines and one powerful rule to follow is that you must never 
abandon a position. It is perfectly true, that the Northern States may 
accept your sentiment as to a union of South Africa, but you must come 
to a bargain with every card you have in your hand... With regard to 
Zambesi, I can state to you, that in time a change will have to be made 
from the Chartered system of government or the Imperial system of 
government and from self-government to a system of union with the 
Cape Colony. The development of the North is Cape Colony develop- 
ment. I have undertaken this Northern development as a Cape 
Colonist. . . . It is a grand idea for me to work the development of the 
Zambesi regions, and at the same time as Premier to remain in touch 
and concert with the people of the Cape. I mention this, while pro- 
posing the toast of the Africander Bond, because the object of the Bond 
is ‘Union south of the Zambesi.’ Is it an extraordinary flight of the 
imagination, that there must be a self-governing white community up 
to the Zambesi in connection with a United South Africa? If I had my 
wish, I would abolish the system of independent states antagonistic to 
ourselves south of the Zambesi. The future rests with you. I say it 
rests with you, because I look on the Africander Bond as a party I can 
work cordially with. Your ideas are the same as mine. It is not for us 
to interfere with the independence of states, that are neighbouring to 
us. It is for us to obtain Customs relations, railway communication 
and free trade in prcducts with them, but never to interfere with their 
independence. But it is for us, when we have the power and the means, 
to take the balance cf the map and say, ‘that shall be part of our 
system.’ ”” 


This was the speech by which the alliance between Mr. Rhodes 
and the Africander Party was finally cemented. It was received 
with loud applause by the assembled Bondsmen, and we read, that 
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there was only one member of the Congress, who was not disposed — 
to give his support to the Premier’s schemes. 


But in the Republics the Kimberley speech made a far less 
favourable impression. To the Transvaler and the Freestater the 
idea of Northern development under the British flag was not a 
pleasing one. Their natural heritage, was, they felt, being taken 
away from them, and though Mr. Rhodes was as desirous to make 
a place in the Land of Ophir for the young Republican as for the 
young Colonial, he could never be forgiven for having surrounded 
the Transvaal with a ring-fence of British authority. The Kim- 
berley utterance fell accordingly on no very favourable soil, and 
while the London “Times” reproached Mr. Rhodes for being too 


ce 


Africander, the Republican papers “slated him in the most fearful 
language,’’ for being too much of an Englishman. The reference 
to a desire “to abolish the system of independent states” was torn 
out of its context, and we find Mr. Borckenhagen of the “Express” 
writing to Mr. Hofmeyr a most excited letter, sympathizing with 
him in the difficult position, in which he had been placed by the 
speech of “a man, who would, according to his own confession, blot 
the Republics out of existence, and whose aim is to limit and en- 
chain our legitimate sphere of influence.” Mr. Hofmeyr replied 


immediately by wire:—‘I do not grant the grounds of your indig- 
nation. Write to the man direct, and you will find you are 
wrong.” But from that time forward the Colonial Premier had 


a declared opponent in the editor of the ‘“Express’’—an opposition, 
which future events were to justify. It was the distrust, to which 
this utterance gave rise, coming as it did in such a way as to streng- 
then the indignation, which was felt at the blocking of Republican 
development, that prepared the way for the Adendorff Trek. 


The project of a Trek of Transvaal burghers into the rich lands 
North of the Limpopo was one, which had for long appealed to 
the minds of men in that state. Shortly after the Retrocession, 
General Joubert had written to the Matabele chieftain, urging 
that there should be friendship between the Boers and his people, 
and in 1888 the Transvaal had just been forestalled in the ac- 
quisition of the country by the energy of Mr. Rhodes. ‘But South 
African Treks are usually matters quite independent of govern- 
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ments. In 1885 and again in 1886 we hear of bodies of men 
gathering to go in and occupy the lands, which lay before them. 
These efforts were, however, not pressed, and in 1890 again a similar 
project collapsed, mainly on account of the unfavourable attitude 
taken up by the President, who was then still intent on making 
the best terms he could with regard to Swaziland. But in 1891 
the suggestion was once again brought forward, and on this 
oceasion the project assumed considerably larger dimensions. 


It was just about the time, that Mr. Rhodes was making his 
Kimberley speech, that there appeared in the Transvaal papers 
a call to the people of South Africa to take part in a proposed 
Trek to the North. It read as follows :— 


Sir,—I¢ is no secret, that about the year 1881 some people from the 
Zoutpansberg went to the North, and that while there they obtained 
from the true and lawful owners ground and land for settlement, and 
that last year (1890), in August, a Commission again went to examine 
the land further, which had been obtained ten years before, and that 
they then succeeded in binding that nation, with its chiefs, to their 
former cession of land, and further contracting to occupy the land and 
take possession of it, which will now certainly take place this coming 
winter, since there is already in every part of the country a great move- 
ment, and hundreds of people are preparing to migrate and leave this 
Republic for good, to go and live there in a good and very fruitful high- 
land, but which also has winter grounds, very much better than Mata- 
beleland, into which Mr. Rhodes wishes to lead people. 

These people lay no claim to the country by means of might or force 
or deceit but by virtue of their right legally acquired before God and 
man, and in fact by means of a voluntary cession made by the original 
lawful owners and inhabitants from time immemorial, and they do not 
want to keep it for themselves, or sell it out under burdensome con- 
ditions or in a speculative way under a military government, as the 
Rhodes Chartered Ccmpany is doing. No, they make it open to every 
Africander, that wants to ‘‘trek’’ thither with them, to share equally 
with them and obtain farms in that good and healthy land. 

The men, who wish to go to the new land, not in their own strength 
but in the power of the Lord, who has made Heaven and earth, and 
still administers it, propose to go as a lawful and law-abiding people 
under law and order, and they choose as basis of their legislation, after 
the best of all law-books, also for their earthly and temporal govern- 
ment, the ‘‘Grondwet’’ (Constitution) of the South African Republic of 
1858 and of the Orange Free State of 1854. Their government and 
judicial body shall be regulated and chosen in accordance with that, as 
soon as the ‘‘trek’’ has got outside of the borders of the South African 
Republic, or inside of the territories of the promised land, where these 
laws and the laager law shall be proclaimed, and the government shall 
be elected. 

Who are to be their Joshuas or Calebs, we do not yet know, but as 
temporary leaders are nominated :— 


(Here follow some 14 names, representative of various districts of 
the Transvaal, of the Free State and the Cape Colony). 


The God of Heaven, who administers all things, can alone put a 
stop to this trek, but men cannot. 
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We hear, that the English are also inviting men to go to Pondo- 
land, and there buy land at the price of their blood; now here is ground 
and land to be had without blood; at least if the English jingoes do not 
come in between, and arouse unrest by means of jealousy and? im- 
perialism. .. . : ; . t 

But we hope for better things, that no Africander will allow him- 
self to be misled by the Charter of Rhodes to come and quarrel with us, 
and just as unrighteously as the Transvaal was once annexed, now come 
and trouble us in our own lawful land... . 


Your and all lovers of South Africa’s interests, 
Obedient servant, 
L. D. ADENDORFF. 


It is sufficiently clear from the above what the proposed Trek 
really meant. What was intended, was nothing less than the es- 
tablishment of an independent Republic in a country, which had 
been recognized as coming under a British sphere of influence, and 
the government of which had been practically assigned to a British 
Company. One might well ask, on what grounds of right the 
Trekkers based their intention to take a step, which might have 
had such serious consequences. 


The Concession, which had been. obtained, read as follows :— 


DEED OF CESSION OF LAND AND TERRITORY. 


Be it hereby known to all whom it may concern :— 


That Sebascha (alias Schebe) and Mozobe, paramount chiefs of the 
Banyai nation, with the counsel and advice of our chief councillors and 
under-captains : 


Have hereby agreed and have decided to cede, alienate and transfer 
to Johannes du Preez, Louis Adendorff, Florius de Meijer and Cornelis 
Brummer, their heirs, successors or legal representatives, and their fol- 
lowers for continual use, for perpetual occupation and habitation, after 
and in accordance with their own desires and customs, free and unen- 
cumbered, under their own now existing or still to be made laws, rules 
and regulations, completely independent of our rights or existence, un- 
der such form of government as they may hereafter deem advisable to 
establish over the land or piece of ground, now lawfully ceded by us to 
them for that purpose, the boundary and extent of which shall be from 
that point to where our territory touches the Zambesi to the South and 
North West, and from there along our N.W. border, as it runs between 
our country and Matabeleland right ap to the Limpopo, and along this 
line as a dividing line between us and the Matabele, and between us and 
the Ummazila nation, with a breadth of 266 miles parallel right through 
and along our ecuntry. 

This cession of territory is made by us out of and under the following 
considerations :— 


Firstly, that they are to protect us against the continual raids of 
the other powerful tribes. 


Secondly, that with the settlement and occupation of this land, they 
shall pay an amount of fifty good head of cattle or two blankets in place 
of every head of cattle in default. 
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We declare, that after the contents of the above cession and aliena- 
tion of property have been clearly interpreted and read over to us, we 
have clearly understood it, and of our own free will and with our per- 
fect approval, we have signed it with our mark and ratified it irrevo- 
cably, in the presence of the undersigned witnesses, present at our 
request. 

Dated at Chobose, capital of the paramount chief Sebascha, this 
the 5th day of the month of August, in the year of Our Lord, 1890. 

Dated at Jena, this the 6th Aug., 1890. 


Such was the famous Adendorff Concession, pregnant with pos- 
sibilities of trouble, but in reality not worth the paper on which 
it was written. There were several circumstances tending to in- 
validate the claim of the Trekkers. In the first place, the chiefs 
of the Banyai, whose land they alleged to have acquired, do not 
seem to have had the power to make any such cession, as they 
were subjects of Lobengula, and although the Trekkers main- 
tained that the Matabele King had no right of sovereignity, it 
seems to be pretty clear, that the Banyai definitely recognized him 
as their overlord, and at least on occasion paid tribute voluntarily. 
In the second place, the extent of the country, which these petty 
princelings were represented as ceding, in itself makes the grant 
a ridiculous one. The Banyai themselves only inhabited a region 
of some 200 miles by 100 in extent, and yet we find the chiefs 
disposing with truly regal magnificence of all the vast territory, 
which stretched up to the Zambesi. Finally, there is every rea- 
son to believe, that the signature of the Schebe, that figured on 
the document, was really not that of the chief, who had some 
authority in the country, but rather that of a grandson, who had 
but hmited power. 


From a legal point of view then the Trekkers could not ad- 
vance very much to substantiate their claim*, but there were far 
more important reasons forbidding the venture. For as a result 
of the treaties and agreements, which had been made before the 
Concession had been granted, the Colonial Office could not, it was 
held, look upon Banyailand as other than British territory, under 
the direct rule of the Chartered Company, and it was quite clear, 
that an incursion such as that which was proposed, would have to 


*The holders of the Concession had made an effort to sell the Con- 
cession to Mr. Rhodes, but he had refused. 
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be repelled by force of arms. And this proved to be the attitude, 
which the Imperial Government actually assumed. It undertook 
to assist the Chartered Company in preventing the violation of its 
territory, and it even went so far as to move troops up into Bechu- 
analand in view of possible eventualities. 

But the Trekkers were blind to all such considerations. The 
Concession itself was not published till a year later, and, firm in 
the belief that the God of Battles was on their side, the farmers 
of the Republics, and to some extent of Cape Colony, yielded to 
the “Trekgeest,”” and responded to the call. Not only were they 
egged on by speculators, who were after their farms, and agitators 
from Natal, who wanted to put a spoke in the wheels of the Char- 
tered Company, but they had powerful backing. General Joubert 
threw himself heart and soul into the project, and his son-in-law, 
Mr. A. Malan, was one of the leaders. The result was that it was 
anticipated, that by June lst, 2,000 burghers would meet on the 
Limpopo, prepared to cross into the Promised Land. 


Such was the position—development had been rapid, and just 
when South Africa had been permitted to realize the greatness 
of its danger in the matter of Swaziland, it was involved in another 
situation almost equally serious. For had Dutch and English 
once met in battle on the banks of the Limpopo or in Banyailand 
itself, one hesitates to think, what might have been the conse- 
quences. 


But once again the difficulties were tided over, and to this 
successful issue we once more find Mr. Hofmeyr one of the main 
contributors. In his efforts he was materially assisted by the Rev. 
S. J. du Toit, who had left the Transvaal, and once again assumed 
the editorship of the “Patriot.” This gentleman had somewhat 
modified his opinions since the days of his “own flag’ propaganda. 
In the Transvaal he had come into conflict with the so-called ‘“Hol- 
lander clique,’’ and he had been weaned somewhat from his republi- 
can predilections. We find him therefore expounding a new pro- 
gramme: “‘A United South Africa with British coast-protection,”’ 
and, on this occasion, he appears as a supporter of Mr. Rhodes’s 
schemes, and a strong opponent of the Trekkers, ore of whose 
leaders was his own brother and former assistant at the “Patriot.” 
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The first action taken was at the Paarl, where on April 13th a 
meeting was held. Mr. Rhodes was given an opportunity to speak, 
the Trek was condemned by the meeting, and in order to promote 
his schemes for the settlement of Mashonaland by Colonists, it was 
decided to despatch a deputation to inspect the new country. A 
week later a second meeting was held in Cape Town with Mr. 
Hofmeyr in the chair. By this time he had assured himself, that 
even though Mr. Rhodes should be inclined to yield to the Trek- 
kers, the Imperial Government was bound to maintain the Sphere 
of Influence, and accordingly he came forward to make clear to the 
Bondsmen, and through them, to the country, the gravity of the 
situation. A letter from Mr. Rhodes, drawn up at his suggestion, 
was read, in which he set forth his proposals for Colonial settle- 
ment in the North, and it was then decided to publish a circular, 
in order to bring the position before the country as a whole. This 
document was signed by J. H. Hofmeyr and A. B. Hofmeyr, as 
respectively President and Secretary of the Cape Town Bond, and 
the chief portion of it read as follows:— 


“You are acquainted with the fact, that Her Majesty’s Government 
a few years ago concluded a treaty with the Matabele King Lobengula, 
and has declared his territory between the Limpopo and Zambesi Rivers 
to belong to the sphere of British influence; that later by this same 
Matabele King certain concessions were given to Mr. Rhodes and others, 
and that by Roval Charter the development of the resources of the 
greater part of the territory, falling under the sphere of British influence 
has been entrusted to the British South Africa Company, of which our 
Prime Minister is the Managing Director, and that that Company has 
thereupon taken possession of the land by means of an armed force, com- 
posed principally of young Africanders. 

“Tt is not now our task to consider whether these measures were 
really the best that could be taken in the interest of South Africa. Just 
as little need we investigate, whether, if the Company of Mr. Rhodes 
had not acquired the concessions from Lobengula and a Charter from 
Her Majesty the Queen, certain folks in Wngland, who care far less than 
does our Premier for the interests and ideas of the Africander, would 
have obtained a firm footing there, as is asserted. 

‘‘We must take things as they are. The British sphere of influence 
has been proclaimed to the North of the Limpopo, the Royal Charter 
has been granted to the British South Africa Company, that Company 
has already taken that country in possession at great expense, and is 
already busy establishing a government there. 

“Knowing all this, the report that a great Trek is being organized 
outside of the Company, to go and take possession of the same territory, 
and there establish, if need be by force of arms, an independent Repub- 
lic, is calculated to fill everyone, who has at heart the prosperity of South 
Africa, with great anxiety. At any rate, after careful inquiry it has 
appeared, that the British South Africa Company, which is already in 
occupation, does not intend to yield before the Trek. His Excellency 
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the High Commissioner has already issued a proclamation to give 
warning against the enterprise. And the British Government has had 
a telegram sent to the Transvaal to the effect, that they will consider 
all attempts to establish a Republic in, or to make any encroachment on, 
the British sphere of influence, as hostile deeds against Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

“Tt is thus clear, that the great Trek cannot be brought to execution 
without a contest between the men, who take part in it, and the troops 
of the British South Africa Company. And if such a contest begins,— 
if blood is again spilt in South Africa,—then it is impossible to foretell, 
what proportions the tragedy will assume ;—whether numbers of native 
tribes will not at the same time seize their arms,—whether England it- 
self and cne or more of the Scuth African States will not be involved in 
it, Africander and Englishman again be filled with bitterness against 
one another, and the prosperity of South Africa receive a telling blow.’” 


The action of Mr. Hofmeyr and the Cape Town Bond had a 
deciding effect on the Trek. It definitely brought it about, that 
the men of the Cape Colony stood out of the movement, and in 
the Republics, too, it opened the eyes of many to the issues really 
involved. It was left, however, for President Kruger to put a yet 
more effective damper on the preparations, as far as the Trans- 
vaal was concerned. The President proved himseif to be not for- 
getful of his undertakings in the Swaziland Convention, and at the 
risk of losing a good deal of his personal power, he threw all the 
weight of his influence into the scale against the Trek. A Pro- 
clamation was issued, threatening participants with the extreme 
rigour of the law, and this was, in spite of strong opposition, sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Volksraad by 16 votes to 5. This 
practically killed the Trek, and all but the bolder spirits aban- 
doned the project. But even so, in spite of these discouragements, 
an attempt was actually made. On the 24th June some 112 Boers 
presented themselves at Floris Drift on the Limpopo with the in- 
tention of crossing. They found, however, that they had been 
forestalled. Dr. Jameson, the Administrator of Mashonaland, 
was on the watch, and the Trekkers were politely informed, that 
the High Commissioner had’ given instructions, that no one was to 
be allowed to cross, save on signing a deed of submission to the 
laws of the Chartered Company. Realizing, apparently now for 
the first time, that the Imperial Government had definitely taken 
sides against them, the Boers reluctantly abandoned their expedi- 
tion and returned to their homes, appointing however a Commit- 
tee to issue a protest amd watch over their interests. This Com- 
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mittee was composed of three Free Staters, Messrs. van Soeien, 
Stofberg and Senekal, and with them were associated Messrs. D. J. 
Malan and J. 8. Joubert, into whose hands the Concession had now 


passed. 


But though the Trek had proved a fiasco, the history of 
the Concession does not end at the Limpopo. The Trekkers’ Com- 
mittee, strengthened by the adhesion of Mr. B. F. du Toit (Lioko- 
motief), declared that they had been “baffled alone to fight: better,” 
they announced that it was their intention in the following year, 
when they had perfected their organization, to renew the attempt, 
and they did not relax their efforts actually to bring this about. 
The question was represented as being the death struggle of Afri- 
kanderism against Imperialism. Mr. Rhodes was depicted as at- 
tempting to destroy the Africander nationality, and the names of 
Mr. Hofmeyr and his followers were held up to scorn as having 
bowed the knee to the golden calf of Jingoism. No effort was 
spared to fan the flame. The ‘“‘Express’’ and other papers gave 
their support, and the realization of the threat of a second Trek 
began to appear an assured fact. It was at this stage, that Mr. 
Hofmeyr again stepped imto the breach. Mr. D. J. Malan, the 
Concession-holder, was persuaded to come down to Cape Town, an 
interview with Mr. Rhodes was arranged, and with the co-operation 
of Mr. Hofmeyr an agreement was arrived at, whereby it was pro- 
vided, that the rights of the Imperial Government and the Char- 
tered Company should be recognized, and the question of compen- 
sation be submitted to the arbitration of the Chief Justices of 
the Cape and the Free State. To this Mr. Malan consented, but 
the Trekkers’ Committee immediately repudiated the agreement, 
and demanded that the whole question, including the meaning of 
the term “Sphere of Influence’ and the real sovereignity of the 
Banyai country, should be referred to external arbitration. But to 
claim that this should be granted was too much; the Imperial 
Government could of course not be expected to assent to such a de- 
mand, and by their action the Committee made it perfectly clear, 
that they were hedging in order to have more time to add fuel to 
the fires of agitation, which they had called into being. 

P 
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Nor did this agitation confine itself to the Republics. In the 
Cape Colony, too, there were elements waiting only for a spark to 
be kindled into flame. The Kimberley speech of Mr. Rhodes had 
been received, we have seen, with acclamation in the Cape Colony, 
and with bitter reproaches in the Republics, and among a people 
so closely bound together, it proved to be impossible to keep the 
two sentiments in water-tight compartments. Especially those 
parts, which bordered on the Free State, were affected, and there 
was produced a considerable body of anti-Rhodes feeling. This 
was accentuated by other circumstances. During the session of 
the Congress attempts had been made by the opponents of the De 
Beers Company to obtain the sympathy of the Bond. Some at 
least of the delegates proved disposed to listen to their complaints, 
among them Mr. McCusker, who’ owned the influential Boad 
organ, the ‘‘Graaff-Reinetter.’’ With his help feeling was worked 
up, and it is easy to see, how condemnation of De Beers led 
to condemnation of its chief Director and all his works. When 
there was the additional fact, that there were personal squabbles 
between some of the leading men of the Bond, it is easy to see, that 
there was ample scope to foment an agitation, and this was done 
with a good deal of success. It was high time, therefore, for Mr. 
Hofmeyr to come forward. On the 12th October the Mashona- 
land Commission presented a report on its journey at the Paarl. 
Mr. Hofmeyr had been invited to be present, and he made a power- 
ful speech on the subject of the Trek. After traversing the whole 
question, and pointing out how untenable was the position of the 
Trekkers, he proceeded as follows :— 


“At present strenuous efforts were being made to arouse political 
dissension in the ranks of the Africanders by means of the Adendorff 
Trek. Attempts were being made to stir up the people, not against the 
Government of President Kruger, who had proclaimed strict penalties 
against participation in the Trek, but against our Premier, whe had 
neither directly nor indirectly made use of his position in our Parlia- 
ment, or as head of our Ministry, to do anything against the Trek. They 
cried out, ‘‘Away with Rhodes, and all who support the Ministry of 
Rhodes’. . . . Would we Africanders in the Colony gain anything by 
the retirement of Mr. Rhodes? He replied most emphatically, No and 
again, No. He said that, because we had never had a Premier, who 
on most questions had been more of one heart and soul with our Colonial 
Africanders than Mr. Rhodes. . . . Only with the help of ‘Mr. Rhodes 
as Premier is there any hope of franchise reform in accordance with Afri- 
cander sentiment. Throw Mr. Rhodes out, and that chance is gone. 
And even he will probably not be able to do anything definite without 
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a dissolution. A general election might come more speedily than they 
expected. It is therefore now more than ever the duty of our African- 
ders to lay aside disputes and step forward, firmly bound together as 
one man. Those who make use of the Adendorff Trek in order to bring 
division into our ranks, as is happening at Graaff-Reinet, promote the 
cause of the Jingoes perhaps more than they are themselves aware. As 
far as | am concerned, the Adendorff people can have the whole of Masho- 
naland. But every attempt to sow hatred and discord and _ jealousy 
in our midst in conrection with it ought to be resisted with all the in- 
dignation and all the strength at our disposal. (Thundering and con- 
tinuous applause.)”’ 

Mr. Hofmeyr’s words carried conviction, and Mr. D. F. du 
Toit, who had come down to champion tthe cause of the Trekkers, 
and had a considerable following at the Paarl, found himself in a 
minority of two. But Mr. Hofmeyr decided to push the campaign 
into the heart of the disaffected districts, and accordingly a meet- 
ing was arranged to be held at Burghersdorp, at which it was an- 
nounced that both he and the Rev. 8. J. du Toit would be present. 
The Trekkers also decided to be represented. Messrs. van Soelen 
and D. F. du Toit put in an appearance, and it was antici- 
pated that there would be a battle royal between the two parties. 
But the representatives of the Trekkers had learnt to fear the 
weight of Mr. Hofmeyr’s influence. A compromise was arranged, 
whereby it was agreed, that the High Commissioner should be 
asked to request the Imperial Government to institute a Court of 
Inquiry into the various claims to Banyailand, and the meeting 
passed off with the greatest unanimity. 


The Burghersdorp Conference practically ended the agitation. 
The High Commissioner was actually interviewed, and as a result 
of his representations the Imperial Government agreed to comply 
with the request for the appointment of a Court of Inquiry. But 
the Trekkers once again backed out, and repeated their determi- 
nation to take possession of the land that belonged to them. By 
their vacillation, however, they had lost a good deal of their in- 
fluence ; in the Cape Colony, at any rate, there was no longer much 
sympathy felt for them, and in the Republics they were also so far 
weakened, that the project of a second Trek had to be abandoned. 
But the agitation of the Trekkers’ Committee had one important 
effect. For it was as a result of their representations, that many 
of them, who might otherwise have settled under the Chartered 
Company, had acquired a loathing for the hated name of Rhodes, 
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and abandoned their intention. The unity of the Bond was, how- 
ever, restored, and at the Congress in 1892 there was no sign of 
disaffection. 


In Mr. Hofmeyr’s life the history of the Adendorff Trek forms 
an important episode, for in the course of it we find him coming 
forward, with his inherent love of peace, to avert an impending con- 
flict, and at the same time nipping in the bud a dissension in the 
ranks of his party. In both cases it was ihe promptitude and 
vigour of his action, that ensured his success, but it proved to be no 
very pleasant task, and the following letter provides a striking 
commentary on the incident. It is addressed to Mr. H. P. van 
Heerden, Ladybrand, O.F.S., being dated June 24th, 1891, and 
it reads as follows :— 


Dear S1r,—I have all along expected, what you have written to me 
on the 19th. 

It is one of the most grievous things of this world, when one is 
striving to do good to his people, one is so often ignored and despised 
by them. But true patriotism really exists in this—to be true to one’s 
people in spite of being ignored and despised. . 

Were I to have followed the stream, had I called out to our spirited 
Dutch population, ‘‘Give no heed to the British Government or Char- 
tered Company, go and establish your own Republic, come what may!’’ 
they would have incensed me as the ideal of a true Africander. But now 
that I tell our people not to bump their heads against the wall, they 
accuse me of being a betrayer, a Judas Iscariot, and what not more. 

That is the way of the w orld. It does not pay in the least to argue 
with the insane. I firmly believe we shall triumph in the end. 

Let that be your comfort. 


With best wishes, 
Your friend, 
J. H. HOFMEYR. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE FIRST RHODES MINISTRY AND FRANCHISE 
REFORM (1890-2). 


When a change of Ministry takes place in the middle of a 
session, it happens but rarely, that the new Government is able to 
undertake any legislation of importance before the breaking up of 
the House, and the first Rhodes Cabinet proved no exception to 
the rule. Beyond the ratification of the contract, which had been 
made with Mr. Rhodes to provide for the construction of the 
Bechuanaland Railway, little of importance was done, and the 
House kept itself almost entirely employed with discussions on the 
Estimates. Of attack on the new Cabinet there was but little. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg was prevented by illness from taking a very 
prominent part in the debate, and hence no official Opposition could 
be formed. But even so, the session did not pass without an on- 
slaught being made on the position of Mr. Rhodes, for on the 21st 
July, within; a week of his assumption of office, Mr. Laing 
moved : — 

“That in the interests of the country it is impolitic and undesirable, 


that the official representative of the British South Africa Company 
should be Prime Minister of this Colony.’’ 


An interesting debate followed. Mr. le Roex, who was looked 
upon as representing the extreme left wing of the Africander Party, 
declared that there was no better man to promote the union of 
South Africa than the Premier, and after a declaration by Mr. 
Rhodes, that his policy in the North was a Cape Colonial policy, 
and that, as soon as the two interests clashed, he would resign, the 
motion was negatived by a large majority. The hearty support 
given to the Prime Minister by the Africander Party in the absence 
of Mr. Hofmeyr, then. still in Pretoria, is proof sufficient, that Mr. 
Rhodes’ alliance with the Bond was not based solely on his personal 
friendship with its leader, that in effect its roots lay far deeper 
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than the bargain, which has sometimes been represented as sup- 
plying the sole reason of their co-operation. 


One other debate of some importance was initiated by Mr. 
Theron, who moved on 12th August :—- 


‘(1) That in all undenominational schools it be left to the discretion 
of the boards of management of such schools to allow the use of either 
the English or the Dutch language, when application shall be made. 
(2) That it shall be imperative on such managers to provide, that in- 
struction be given in the language so selected of the history, geography 
and principal features of importance of South Africa.” 


But the motion had been brought up too late in the session 
to make a thorough discussion possible, and eventually it was with- 
drawn, the Government promising to take the subject into con- 
sideration in the recess. 


The motion of Mr. Theron was, however, anything but an iso- 
lated incident. Mr. Hofmeyr’s utterances on the language question 
were at last bearing fruit, and the eyes of the people were beginning 
to be opened to the fact, that the future of the Dutch language in 
South Africa lay not with their leaders in the Legislature, but in 
an equal degree with each man, who claimed it as his mother 
tongue. The need of some organization to champion its claims be- 
gan therefore to be felt, and the result was, that what had been 
suggested in 1878, was effected in 1890 with the establishment of 
the Taalbond. 


it appears that there had been some preliminary correspon- 
dence between Mr. Hofmeyr and Rev. A. A. Louw of the Paarl 
on the subject, but it was Rev. (now Prof.) A. Moorrees, who was 
really responsible for the inception of the new movement. The 
suggestions put forward by him were well received, and at a 
meeting held in the Y.M.C.A. Hall, in Cape Town, on lst October, 
1890, it was decided to hold a Congress on the 31st of the same 
month, a date which would coincide with the meeting of the Synod. 
The proposal met with approbation, and on the day appointed and on 
the following day, there assembled a large number of representa- 
tives from all parts of the Colony. And it was from this Congress, 
that the establishment of the Taalbond issued. 
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The aim of the organization was set down as being “the ad- 
vancement of the knowledge of the language of the people and the 
awakening of a developed feeling of nationality.’ 


This was to be attained by :— 


_ ‘“(a) Providing in conjunction with existing associations for the dis- 
tribution of suitaole literature and schoolbooks. 
(b) The presentation of bursaries or prizes for progress in the 
language of the people. 
(c) Bringing the language question before the notice of the public. 
(d) The presentation of prizes for works produced in this country. 
(e) Co-operating with the Government of the country, the Africander 
Bond, and the ecclesiastical body, in the attainment of the object of 
the Association.”’ 


When once a resolution in favour of High as against Cape Dutch 
had been passed by 48 votes to 37, there proved to be little difficulty in 
the way of constituting the new body, and it is a remarkable tri- 
bute to the progress of Mr. Hofmeyr’s policy, that this fresh evi- 
dence of assertion of their rights by the Dutch-speaking portion of 
the population, which a few years before would have been hotly 
contested, as little less than a plot to drive the English into the sea, 
aroused little or no comment, and was even welcomed by English 
papers. 

In the formation of the Taalbond Mr. Hofmeyr played a pro- 
minert part. He had indeed refused to accede to the request that 
he should preside at the Congress, but his guiding hand was none 
the less frequently in evidence during its proceedings. Of the first 
Committee of the organization he was elected a member, the others 


being Prof. de Vos (President), Prof. Mansvelt (Secretary), Rev. 
Coetsee (Treasurer), Revs. Moorrees and de Villiers and Prof. 


Hofmeyr. 
Some remarks made by Mr. Hofmeyr towards the close of the 


proceedings repay quotation — 


“Fe suggested, that the inembers cf this Congress, who had worked 
zealously for Dutch, should do the same in thew daily hfe. They wanted 
everything from Parliament and much from the ministers, but what did 
they do themselves? He quoted examples of cases, where a good deal 
was spoken about the language, but little was done, and this was the 
great weakness of the Africander, which brought it about, that people 
never believed, that they were really in earnest.’’ 
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On another occasion, too, we find Mr. Hofmeyr speaking in a 
similar strain. At the Burghersdorp meeting, for instance, he 
championed the cause of the Taalbond, making the following 
remarks : — 


“T am_a little bit of an Englishman, as far as languago is concerned. 
The Englishman loves his language. and I mine. _ I refuse to look at the 
man, who does not love his language. Begin with your language in your 
own ‘house, and then it will of its cwn accord come outside. Do not ask 
for rights in Parliament and school, that you do not wish to have in 
your house. The language question is a question of life and death. 
Despise the language, and you despise your , nationality ; honour your 
language, and you honour your nationality.” 

In other directions the events of the recess were important in 
South African history, for on both of the railway lines leading to 
the North a further stage was completed. On December Ist the 
line was opened to Vrijburg, and on the 17th the Iron Horse en- 
tered the capital of the Free State. On the latter occasion there 
was an historic assemblage. Mr. Hofmeyr, indeed, who was still 
suffering from the effects of an illness contracted during his Swazi- 
land mission, could not be present, and in the words of Mr. 
Borckenhagen, the temple of South African brotherhood had to 
be opened without its high priest taking a due share in the cele- 
bration, but representatives of all four states were at the function, 
and speeches were made by ‘tthe President and the Chief Justice 
of the Free State, Sir Henry Loch, Messrs. Rhodes, Sivewright 
and Sauer, Sir Charles Mitchell, the Governor of Natal and Dr. 
Leyds. 

At the same time the cause of South African unity was 
advanced a further stage. Largely, no doubt, owing to the in- 
fluence of the Free State, now perfectly alive, as Mr. Hofmeyr 
had foreseen, to its own interest in the Northern extension, Presi- 
dent Kruger had been induced, even before the Swaziland Con- 
vention was signed, to abandon his opposition to the construction 
of a railway line from the South, and final arrangements were now 
made for its construction from Bloemfontein to the Vaal. At the 
same time other points were settled, among them being the building 
of the connecting line from the port of East London, which was 
of such great importance to the Cape Colony. Shortly after the 
completion of this arrangement, Mr. Sivewright visited Pretoria, 
and with great ability negotiated a Convention in connection with 
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— 


the line from the Vaal to Johannesburg, and on the opening day 
of 1893 the first railway train entered the Transvaal capital. In 
this way Mr. Hofmeyr’s policy had practically triumphed. Natal 
was kept waiting for some years on the border, and when eventually 
the lines from Delagoa Bay and Durban entered Johannesburg, 
the Cape had already had three years’ start. The Colony had thus 
got nearly all it had desired, for it had its Kimberley extension as 
well. The only thing, at which Mr. Hofmeyr had aimed, but 
which had not been obtained, was Free Trade in Colonial products, 
and but for the attitude of the Imperial Government in the matter 
of Swaziland, that, too, would long ago have been conceded. 


The session of 1890 had marked the completion: of the term of 
the Legislative Council,“ and in the election which followed, we 
have the Commissie van Toezicht for the first time put ‘to the test. 
The system on the whole worked well. Definite arrangements 
were made for the nomination of official Bond candidates, and the 
result was that of the 22 members of the new Council, 16 were 
definitely known to be supporters of Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond, 
while the policy of reconciliation was shown to have borne such 
fruit, that in the Western Circle three members were elected with- 
out opposition, who bore Dutch names and carried the support of 
the Africander Bond. 


Compared with subsequent elections, that of 1891 passed off 
very quietly, but even so, it brought with it a considerable amount 
of work for the Commissie van Toezicht and for ‘Mr. Hofmeyr, its 
Chairman, in particular, and it was largely owing to his exertions, 
that the result of the election was as favourable as it proved to be. 
On the whole, too, the Bondsmen loyally supported its actions, and 
only in one Circle was its decision disputed. On technical grounds 
two of the candidates in the Eastern Circle recorded a protest 
against the nomination of a third, Mr. D. N. de Wet, as the official 
representative of the Bond. The protest was not upheld, and one 
of the dissatisfied pair pushed the matter so far as to refuse to 
withdraw from the contest, the result being that all three Opposi- 


*The Cape Legislative Council held office for seven, the Assembly 
for five years. 
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tion candidates were elected. The matter was brought before the 
Congress, and a certain amount of opposition to the Commissie 
was evidenced, but eventually its decision was upheld, and its 
authority once for all vindicated. The success of the new system 
naturally brought with it criticism from those who had been dis- 
comfited, and from that time till Mr. Hofmeyr’s death there was 
no charge more frequently levelled at him, than that he forced on 
the country men of his own choosing, and the name of Dictator 
was continually applied to him. As a reply to this accusation it 
is best to let Mr. Hofmeyr speak for himself. We quote from a 
speech at the Kimberley banquet (Mr. Rhodes’s remarks on that 
occasion have already been referred to). 


‘‘The hostile press (he said) tried to arouse division and bring our 
organization into suspicion in the East, by saying that the Bond was 
completely under the thumb of ‘Hofmeyr in Cape Town,’ that it was 
Hofmeyr, who had recently demanded, that not less than seventeen 
Bondsmen should be brought into the Upper House, and that Hofmeyr 
had dictated who those seventeen were to be. Here they already saw 
the imagination of the Port Elizabeth press at work. What, he come 
forward as Dictator in election affairs! The actual fact was, that in 
these matters he had less to say than the most ordinary Bondsman. 
Everyone who knew, how they went to work at the nomination of can- 
didates for the Council, understood that. In the first place the Ward 
committees nominated some candidates, then the Divisional Committees 
chose some out of those nominated, and finally the Circle Committee 
carried out the final selection. Together with Messrs. R. P. Botha and 
N. F. de Waal, he fcrmed the Commissie van Toezicht. As member of 
that Commissie he could do no more than come forward as peacemaker 
in election disputes, and then, when the disputes had been settled, do all 
in his power to get those, who had been nominated by the Circle Com- 
mittee, elected. The Commissie had no power to make a selection of its 
own. The Circle Committee prescribed to them, whom they were to help 
to get into the Council, not they to the Circle Committee, who were to 
be nominated.’’ 


The session of 1891 began on May 26th, and right at its in- 
ception it became obvious, that the position of Mr. Rhodes had by 
this time been secured. When his Cabinet had been formed, the 
main factor that inspired distrust among the Bond members was 
the appointment of Ministers like Mr. Sauer and Mr. Innes, of 
whose opinions on the native question they could not approve. 
But by their actions in the House they had created a favourable 
impression ; the fact that half of the Cabinet were able and willing 
to reply to their questions in Dutch, won the hearts of many of the 
members, and but for the opposition of a few stalwarts, like Mr. 
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van der Walt, who never could persuade himself to pin his faith 
in Mr. Rhodes, the unanimity of the support of the Africander 
Party could not be gainsaid- On the other hand, for once there 
seemed to be an Opposition, which did not believe, that it was its 
first duty to oppose. Sir Gordon Sprigg had declared in England 
his confidence in the new Ministry, and the general tendency was 
to favour a Cabinet, which though recognized as not being united 
on all points of internal policy, was admittedly the most talented 
body of men, which had ever occupied the Colonial Treasury Bench. 


On the day after the opening of the session Mr. Rhodes rose 
to move, and Mr. Hofmeyr to second, that an address be drawn 
up expressive of sympathy with the people of Holland on the 
death of their King. Mr. Hofmeyr (we read) supported the motion 
with great pleasure, because he was one of those whose language was 
that of Holland. They did not desire to go back to the days of 
the last century, yet they had not forgotten the history of that 
country. 


On June 4th there was another debate of some interest. Mr. 
Krige introduced a motion in favour of the abolition of the Im- 
perial duties on wine. The tendency of the proposal was, of course, 
in the direction of Mr. Hofmeyr’s scheme at the London Conference, 
and accordingly we find him giving it his support. He did not, 
he said, believe that the Free Trade policy of England would be 
amended simply in the interests of the Cape wine-farmers, but still 
he hoped, that if it could be shown, that such an arrangement 
would assist in the consolidation of the Empire, something might 


yet come of it in the course of a few years. 


A. few weeks later, a discussion of somewhat more importance 
was initiated by Sir Gordon Sprigg, who, on the motion to go into 
Committee of Supply, raised the question of Mr. Rhodes’s position 
as Premier without portfolio. The ‘‘dual position” was of course 
brought in, and in the course of the debate Mr. Hofmeyr rose to 
defend Mr. Rhodes. . 


‘tHe declared that he had thought of the North, that it would de- 
velop in the old Boer fashion, but this had been made impossible, before 
the Chartered Company existed. If a man such as the Premier had not 
started the Company, that country would have been colonized in a man- 
ner very different from what they would like. They should not there- 
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fore, he added, place difficulties in the Company’s way. lf the interests 
ef the Colony and the Company clashed, the Premier would retire from 
the Government, and he was right in this.” 


Another question should be referred to here—the famous 
“Strop Bill.” The farmers of the country, and particularly those 
of the Eastern and Midland districts, had long been murmuring 
against the provisions of the law regulating the position of Masters 
and Servants. The point particularly objected to was that there 
was no summary means of punishment for refractory labourers. 
All that the magistrate could do, was to inflict a fine or to send 
the culprit to prison, which of course meant, that the farmer lost 
the services of his servant for a more or less considerable time. 
What was desired, was that the magistrates shouid at least have 
the power, in certain cases, of imposing the penalty of the lash. 
This proposal had in a previous session been before the House, and 
Mr. Rhodes had already both voted and spoken in its favour; im 
1891 it again came up, and on this occasion Mr. Hofmeyr also gave 
the Bill at least a qualified support. As one might naturally sup- 
pose, he was no advocate of the promiscuous use of the lash, but 
he looked upon the proposal as something that the farmers really 
wanted, and which it might on that account be wise to concede, 
especially as he believed that the force of public opinion would be 
sufficient to prevent the magistrates from making use of their new 
power, save where it was really called for by the circumstances of 
the case. Accordingly he declared himself prepared to vote for 
the second reading, provided that the application of the law in any 
district should be made dependent on a vote in its favour being 
passed by the Divisional Council of that district. It is instructive 
to note the distinction between the unqualified support of Mr. 
Rhodes and the hesitant and somewhat doubtful advocacy of Mr. 
Hofmeyr. The Bill, however, did not pass into law. 


From the legislative point of view, the most important work 
of the session of 1891 was the Liquor Law, which was introduced 
by the Attorney-General, Mr. Innes. It was based mainly on the 
reports of the Liquor Commission, and it marked a considerable 
advance in liquor legislation. Among the proposals which it 
contained, there was one providing for the introduction of a system 
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of Local Option, a suggestion which had appeared in neither of 
the Reports of the Commission. Mr. Hofmeyr himself had no 
enthusiastic anticipations as to the beneficial effects of such a 
system, but he was at least willing to give it a trial, and accord- 
ingly he confined himself to an attempt to secure, that the franchise 
qualification should be that of the Divisional Council, and that 
compensation should be paid in case of refusal to renew a license. 


One clause in the Bill is specially connected with his 
name, that dealing with Sunday trading. Under the old law, 
liquor might be sold on Sundays to none but bona fide travel- 
lers, who had come a distance of at least three miles. But such 
a system soon proved itself to be open to serious abuse. The 
bona fide traveller journeyed from Cape Town to Rondebosch and 
from Kimberley to Beaconsfield, and then made full use of the 
privilege to obtain as much liquor as he pleased, until finally the 
farcical nature of the system came to be generally recognized. In 
Mr. Innes’s Bill there had been a clause providing that liquor 
might only be sold during a certain period on Sundays, but this 
too was felt to be unsatisfactory; it would have meant, it was 
feared, the congregation of all the riff-raff of the town round the 
bars, vieing with one another in the endeavour to concentrate the 
debauchery of a day into the few hours that liquor was obtainable. 
Accordingly Mr. Hofmeyr came forward with an amendment, 
to the effect that Licensing Boards should have the power to 
confer on a licence-holder the right to sell to any person taking 
lunch or dinner on his premises a reasonable quantity of liquor to 
be consumed at such meal. The amendment was carried, and thus, 
what Mr. Merriman described as the “ Hofmeyr Lunch,’’ came into 


existence. 


But by far the most important debate of the session arose out 
of a motion of Mr. Hofmeyr in connection with the Parliamentary 
Franchise. 

Of all Mr. Hofmeyr’s achievements in strictly Colonial 
politics, one wonders, whether there is any of greater importance 
than the Reform of the Franchise, for the initiation of which all 
credit must be assigned to him. At the time when the proposals 
were actually made, they passed not without criticism and 
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strenuous opposition ; the dust of party strife blinded men’s eyes, 
and the fear, that it was but another means of manipulating the 
electoral machine in. the interests of a section, aroused the opposi- 
tion of many; but to-day there are few who will deny, that Mr. 
Hofmeyr acted wisely and in the highest interests of the Colony 
and of South Africa. For it is well to realize this fact. The native 
franchise is an excellent thing in itself; it is in accord with the 
highest principles of liberty and of justice, but as soon as it 
threatens to produce a contest between civilization and barbarism, 
there is a danger, which directs a challenge to the statesmen of 
the land. And this was just the position, when Mr. Hofmeyr 
came forward to accept the challenge and avert the danger. 


We have seen how, even when the Constitution Ordinance 
was passed, there were some, who feared the results of the low 
franchise, but at that time the native voters were but few, and 
had not yet been awakened to the importance of their privileges ; 
30 years later, however, the position was altogether different. 
Numbers had increased enormously, the power of the franchise 
was beginning to be valued, and it seemed well-nigh impossible to 
stem the tide. The Registration Act of 1887 had served as a 
check, but only as a temporary check, and had matters been al- 
lowed to drift, and the natives permitted to arrive at a fuller 
realization of their power, the Cape Colony would have fallen into 
that worst of evils—a contest for political mastery, not merely 
between black and white, but between barbarism and civilization. 
The voice of the people demanding reform was each year becoming 
increasingly insistent. Such were the motives actuating Mr. 
Hofmeyr. The danger was acute, ever growing more so, and now 
by a fortunate concourse of circumstances the accession of Mr. 
Rhodes to power made it possible for something to be done. Mr. 
Hofmeyr, who was a master of strategy, and who possessed in an 
eminent degree the gift of determining the right time for action, 
seized the opportunity. Early in the session the members of his 
party met, and a special committee was appointed to draw up a 
resolution. In all that was done, he was of course the moving 
spirit, and it was he, that was entrusted with the difficult task of 
securing a form of resolution, which all the members of the Ministry 
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would be abls to support. This was a matter of no mean difficulty. 
Three of them—Messrs. Merriman, Sauer and Innes—were more 
or less fettered by previous utterances, and though they fully 
realized the necessity for action, their position was of course diffi- 
cult, and had to be considered. 


The following letter marked the conclusion of the negotia- 
tions :— 


July 22, 1891. 

My prsr Hormeyr:—I beg to hand you a form of resolu- 
tion on the franchise, to which the Cabinet agree, and which 
they will support in the House. 

Its terms are necessarily somewhat vague, but Sauer, Merriman, 
Sivewright, Faure and myself clearly understand, that if this resolution 
is carried in the Assembly, the Government will be bound to introduce a 
measure of franchise amendment next session. 

After discussing the form of it, we feel that the only solution is by 
giving a dual vote to property and intelligence, and we approve of your 
plan as expounded by you, when you and your friends interviewed me 
at the commencement of the session. 

Yours faithfully, 


C. J. RHODES. 
Agreed to by the Cabinet, July 22, 1891—C.J.R. 


“That the attention of the Government be directed to the question 
of the amendment of the Parliamentary Franchise in order to secure due 
weight in the future for the material and educational interests of the 
country, with a view to legislation during the next session of Parlia- 
ment.”’ 


This then was the resolution, which Mr. Hofmeyr laid before 
the House on August 4th, 1891, in a speech which has been 
described as an epoch-making utterance. We shall reproduce it 
in outline— 


He began by declaring, that he was not the first person to move 
in connection with the franchise in Parliament, that men of all 
shades of thought had had their minds turned towards the question. 


“There was the late Mr. John Fairbairn (he said), who in 1859 in- 
troduced a Bill in the direction of ‘a sort of educational franchise’ ; 
there was the late Mr. W. de Smidt, who had on four occasions moved 
in favour of an educational test and of providing that voters should 
have to have stamped certificates, for which they were to pay 5s. each; 
there was the late Adv. Thompson, who had introduced a similar resolu- 
tion in the Assembly; there was Mr. Joseph Wood in 1881; there was 
Mr. William Porter himself, who had come +o feel, that the low franchise 
was a mistake; and there was the fact that five years ago the Legis- 
lative Council had passed without a division a resolution in the direction 
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of an amendment of the franchise. And the reasons for such a step 
were far more acute now.  Birth-rate and annexation had to such an 
extent altered the population of the Colony, that while in 1865 there 
were 314,000 black inhabitants as against 181,000 whites, in 1891 there 
were no less than 1,480,000 against 376,000 whites, and amongst the 
white inhabitants they had reason to believe, there were many, whose 
whiteness was not above suspicion. 

“Was, he asked, the policy of annexation at an end? Was the 
policy of expansion at an end? Were the boundaries to remain, where 
they now were? He believed the Colony was going to expand. He be- 
lieved, that the time was not far distant, when Pondoland would be in- 
corporated with the Cape Colony. He believed, that before long 
Bechuanaland would be incorporated with the Cape Colony. Were they 
going further North, across Rhodesia, up to the Zambesi? It was not 
for him to say, but even if they did not—he was not too anxious to go— 
he believed that in ten years’ time it would be found, that the then 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope would have a native population four 
or five times as large as the white population.”’ 


He then proceeded to examine the registration figures, dividing 
the Colony into three Circles—Western, Eastern and Frontier. 
In the Western the number of voters had in the years 1871 to 1878 
increased by 7 per cent., in the Eastern by 50 per cent. and in 
the Frontier Circle by 104 per cent. In the years 1881-7, the 
West had, owing to the activity of Bond and Boeren Beschermings 
Vereniging, increased by 76.5 per cent., the East by 65 per cent., 
and the Frontier by no less than 1184 per cent. Then came the 
Registration Act, and the number of registered voters sank to the 
extent of 244 per cent. (33 per cent. on the Frontier), but the 
check was only temporary, and one of the districts had regained 
(in two years) 26 per cent. and another 23} per cent. of the loss sus- 
tained. He then showed, that in the East: and the Transkei there 
was enormous room for the development of ‘a far greater menace. 
In the West there were 8.76 voters per 100 of the population; in 
the East there were 6.87, but in the Frontier districts there were 
only 3.84, and in the Transkei 0.51 per 100. 


‘‘Now supposing (he proceeded) the register in the Transkei and in 
the Frontier districts reached the same ratio as in other parts of the 
Colony, the white population there would be utterly swamped. These 
figures, both of pcepulation and of registration, were most eloquent. 
Give the mass of the natives active leaders and organizers, such as they 
were already obtaining; give them individual tenure of the land; give 
East Griqualand extended representation, as was seriously contended 
for; annex Pondoland and Bechuanaland, as they might pethaps soon 
have to do; maintain the franchise at its present low level, and he said 
Heaven only knew, what was going to happen in the future.” 
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Mr. Hofmeyr then went on to compare the Colonial franchise 
with that of other communities. He showed that it was the only 
one in South Africa with such a low qualification, and that further 
the Cape was the only country with a Teutonic population, sur- 
rounded or intermingled with a mass of barbarism, possessing such 
a low franchise, or without any safeguards on the register against 
swamping by such barbarism. The only country, where there 
was any large black population, by the side of anything like an 
equal white population, and where the two were on equal terms 
in the matter of the Franchise, was America, and there the system 
had led to fraud, violence, bloodshed, and a systematic falsification 
of the register. 


‘They were very fond of talking of Federation in South Africa and 
of a United South Africa. They boasted of the Cape Colony as the pre- 
mier state of South Africa. He wondered, whether the other States 
and Colonies, when they looked into our franchise and into the possi- 
bilities of our future, would be very anxious to cast in their lot with us, 
and if the citizens of those other States would be willing to sit side by 
side with the kind of representatives there was a chance of experiencing 
in the Parliament of a United South Africa. He firmly believed, that 
this franchise question would ultimately prove the great cause of Separa- 
tion, the great line of demarcation between us and the rest of European 
‘South Africa. 

“Admitting that there was no present danger, he would warn the 
House, that the natives were not organized as yet. So far they were 
only feeling their way, and some hon. members would wake, when it was 
too late. He did not now propose to undo the past by direct inter- 
ference with those, who already possessed the franchise. He was loth 
te take from a man, what he once possessed, or to say, that by an al- 
teration of the franchise a man’s right should be taken from him. He 
would not interfere with any man, who possessed the present qualifica- 
tion. What he advocated, was that if any man possessed a certain 
higher property qualification, or if he pcssessed a certain higher income, 
give that man an accitional vote. He did nct say, when this additional 
vote would come in. That was a matter of detail. So far as the pro- 
perty qualification was concerned, he would make it so low, that decent 
mechanics—for instance, the Salt River or Uitenhage railway work- 
men—should obtain the second vote, but st the same time he should 
like to make it so high, that the ordinary aboriginal barbarian would 
not reach it. Then as to education, he should like to see men, who 
passed the Matriculation or higher examination, or members of the 
learned professions, given a secord vote. He though his scheme was 
the most. reasonable and the most feasible of any yet suggested, but he 
was not irrevocably wedded to the proposal, and if a better pian could 
be devised, he would gladly support it. He hoped, that the House 
would give the motion calm and dispassionate consideration, and that 
the Government would find themselves at liberty to bring in a measure 
next year to carry the principle into effect. Then the country would be 
saved from a threatened danger.” 


Such was Mr. Hofmeyr’s great speech, and it was followed by 
an interesting debate. The attitude which the three “negro- 
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philist” Ministers were to take up was keenly canvassed, and 
Sir Thomas Upington referred mockingly to the trio of extinct 
volcanoes on the Treasury Bench. It appeared, however, very 
soon, that an expedient had been devised, to gild the pill which 
they were being called upon to swallow. Mr. Sauer rose to move 
an amendment, by which the Government might, if it found 
such unnecessary, refuse to introduce any legislation at all. This 
proposal did not however affect Mr. Hofmeyr’s position. He had 
himself suggested it in order to prevent complications with regard 
to the position of Mr. Innes, and being further assured by a letter 
from the Attorney-General, that he believed in the good of the 
proposal, and that the amendment did not affect his previous 
promise of support, he accepted the suggestion, and the motion 
as altered was carried by 45 votes to 22. 


The question of franchise reform, thus brought prominently 
on the tapis, supplied a fruitful subject of discussion, and even 
the London ‘“‘Times’” devoted an article to the subject; in its 
remarks it admitted the reality of the danger, and the necessity 
of meeting it, but it considered that Mr. Hofmeyr’s action was 
animated by a desire to strengthen the Dutch at the expense of 
the English vote. The conclusion of the article repays quotation, 
if only as showing the wrong conception of the basis of the 
Hofmeyr-Rhodes alliance prevalent in some quarters : — . 


“Both (Hofmeyr and Rhodes) are working with a great endeavour 
towards an end—the Union ot South Africa. Mr. Rhodes continually 
asserts his belief, that it will be a British Union witnin the Empire. Mr. 
Hofmeyr intends, that it shall be a Dutch Union outside the Empire. 
Each knows the aims of the other, but each is confident of his own. . . . 
At each turn of the game the spectators naturally grow anxious. The 
chief players have shown themselves able so far to keep their heads. 
Mr. Rhodes has a nation at his back. Mr. Hofmeyr is the older, per- 
haps the cooler, certainly the more experienced of the two. He has been 
giving points, ever since Mr. Rhodes’s return from England, and before 
that since the granting of the Charter. He asks for the equivalent now, 
in electoral reform.’’ 


Into the underlying fallacy of the above: that Mr. Hofmeyr 
was aiming at a South Africa outside the Empire, it is unnecessary 
to enter here, save to point out that such a misstatement is on no 
ground excusable in a London newspaper, only four years after the 
London Conference had met, but the line of argument which it 
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followed with regard to the actual proposals corresponds to one of 
tihe main lines, along which criticism was developed in the Colony 
itself The assumption of a large section of those who opposed 
the suggested reform was that its effect would be, that ‘agricultural 
opinion will obtain an immense preponderance over commercial 
opinion, and the Dutch vote will be multiplied out of all propor- 
tion to the English vote.” But the facts were rather the other 
way. As Mr. Hofmeyr put it himself :— 


“J am charged with aiming at reducing the English town vote and 
strengthening the Dutch country vote. But it must become clear to the 
mind of any intelligent man, who will give a mcment’s calm considera- 
tion to the point, that as town dwellings and premises are almost in- 
variably of much greater value than those of the same class in rural 
wards, that as wages are generally far higher in towns than in the 
country, and that as educational advantages can as a rule be com- 
manded with far greater facility by townsmen than by farmers, the 
tendency of the dual vote would be rather the other way. ...I have 
clearly stated in Parliament, that I should like to make the qualification 
for the dual vote so low that ordinary decent mechanics could reach it.”’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr went further, and he was able to quote figures 
‘to show, that his proposal of £100 as occupation or salary quali- 
fication would actually benefit the town vote rather than the 
country, but in order to disarm suspicion, he decided, much to the 
dissatisfaction of some of his supporters, to diminish the amount 
by £25, and reduce the educational qualification to the ability to 
read and write. 


The other main line of criticism was that adopted by so-called 
friends of the natives, who viewed with horror the prospect of even 
those who were living in barbarism, being treated on what they 
described as an inequality as compared with their neighbours. 

With them Mr. Hofmeyr dealt as follows :— 


‘Another legislator waxed eloquent as a philosopher of the French 
Revolution on the equality of all men in the sight of God, on their claim 
+o equal political privileges, and on the consequent iniquity of giving 
one man two votes and another only one. But the glib orator unfor- 
tunately makes no attempt to either reconcile with the sacred rights of 
man or abolish the iniquity rampant under our present Parliamentary 
Franchise, which gives a man occupying premises worth £25 one full 
vote, while another, whose qualification happens to be one penny short 


of this amount, has no vote at all.” 


Such were the main lines of criticism, but, though the English 
Colonial press was almost unanimous in its opposition, the 
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country was on the whole favourable, and at bye-elections and 
public meetings clear expression was given to this fact. On such 
an important subject, however, Mr. Hofmeyr was unwilling to take 
any risks, and for once we find him undertaking, what amounted 
to a political campaign in support of his views. At Burghersdorp, 
Stellenbosch and Malmesbury he addressed meetings, and in ad- 
dition he published letters to the inhabitants of Burghersdorp and 
the Citizens’ Association of Kimberley setting forth his proposals. 


The course of action eventually adopted by the Government 
did not altogether coincide with Mr. Hofmeyr’s scheme. There 
were prolonged discussions. Mr. Hofmeyr was of course con- 
tinually consulted, and eventually it was decided to drop the dual 
vote and to introduce a Bill, which would, while providing for the 
retention of voters already on the roll, raise the occupation franchise 
from £25 to £75; the salary qualification was retained at £50 per 
annum, and it was proposed to demand the ability on the part of 
all voters to sign their names; in addition, the system of ballot was. 
to be introduced after the following general election had taken. 
place. This last provision was a concession to the anti-Bond 
view, but as Mr. Hofmeyr had always held, that the main danger 
in the introduction of the Ballot arose from the mass of barbarism 
on the rolls, he was willing to agree to the compromise, especially 
as his request, that the provision should not come into force 
immediately, was acceded to. The Franchise and Ballot Bill was 
accordingly moved in this form on July 11th, 1892. 


he debate was long and strenuous, but the tone was moderate 
throughout. Sir Gordon Sprigg opposed the Bill, but it was 
apparently more for party reasons, than through lack of sympathy ; 
the fact that thanks to the co-operation of Rhodes and Hofmeyr 
the greater part of the press in England favoured the measure, and 
that thus what would otherwise have been turned into a race ques- 
tion became a mere inatter of policy, had its effect on the Cape, and 
the second reading was carried by 45 votes to 20. The conclusion 
of Mr. Hofmeyr’s remarks on the debate is worthy of quotation :— 


‘‘He believed that the Bill would be the precursor of a better under- 
standing between the two great European races, and that then they 
could talk of a United South Africa in its best sense. |The English 
Colonist and the Dutch Colonist, he believed, were equally faithful in 
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their allegiance to the Crown ... . There was only one other matter,. 
which created a little suspicion in the minds of the Dutch Africanders. 
They feared, that scme Englishmen in the Colony were not clear upon 
the line of demarcation between barbarism and civilization, as existed 
in India, in Natal, and other countries where the line of demarcation 
was drawn between the coloured barbarian and the civilized European. 
It might be only Dutch suspicion, but whether that suspicion was 
groundless or not, he believed that the Bill would tend to remove that 
feeling and to create a better understanding between the Europeam 
population.” 

The other stages of the Bill passed rather more easily than 
might have been expected. A determined effort in the Legislative 
Council to secure its rejection resulted in failure, and thus at the 
end of the democratic nineteenth century, a Bill tending to raise 
the Franchise passed into law.* The victory, which they had 
obtained, was celebrated by the Bond members at a dinner, at. 


which Mr. Rhodes was the principal guest. 


The discussion of the Franchise practically monopolized the 
session of 1892, but yet there were one or two other debates of 
importance. One of them arose out of a motion of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg dealing with the non-prosecution of the Mafeking Railway, 
which was made the occasion of a renewed attack on the Premier's 
dual position. Once again Mr. Hofmeyr spoke in defence, de- 
claring that he, too, believed, that the Prime Minister’s dual posi- 
tion was most mischievous—most mischievous to himself, to the 
Chartered Company and to the De Beers Company. 


On another occasion we find Mr. Hofmeyr supporting a Bill 
of Sir Thomas Scanlan to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. His speech was long and able and gave an admirable re- 
view of the whole position. The second reading only went through 
by virtue of the Speaker’s casting vote, but the Bill none the less, 
though rather unexpectedly, succeeded in passing both Houses. 
Eight years later, Mr. Hofmeyr himself made use of the privilege, 
which he had thus helped to secure. 


Another debate must be referred to, of importance not so 
much in itself, but on account of what led up to it. One of the 


*The immediate effect of the measure is shown by the fact, that in 
spite of the provision protecting the rights of previously registered 
voters, at the registration of 1893 there was found to be a decrease of 
3,348 coloured voters as against an increase of 4,506 Europeans. 
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first fruits of the establishment of the Taalbond was an attempt 
to reform the Cape examination system. In the schools themselves 
the facilities legally obtainable for the teaching of Dutch left 
nothing to complain of, but in spite of that fact, in all the exami- 
nations, from the highest to the lowest, the language was given a 
very subordinate place. The result was, that as both teachers and 
pupils liked to do work, for which they got kudos in the shape of 
examination successes, Dutch was neglected, and threatened in 
this way eventually to drop out of the schools. This Mr. Hofmeyr 
had long seen, ‘and accordingly soon after its election, the Com- 
mittee of the Taalbond made representations to the University 
Council with regard to the Elementary, the lowest of the School 
Examinations. But they met with a rebuff, and in the session of 
1891 we find Mr. Hofmeyr declaring, that the attitude of the 
Council was beneath criticism. During that session, however, a 
Commission on Education was appointed,* and he was one of those 
called to give evidence. In the course of his remarks he referred 
to the language question, and suggested an alteration in the 
syllabus for the Elementary examination. The medium was to re- 
main English, so as not to make the reorganization of the whole 
system a necessity, but the two languages were to be placed on an 
equal footing as alternative subjects, and the candidate, who took 
both, was to have a preference over the one, who took only one. 
This system was to be but a preliminary step; in the higher 
examinations, he hoped, he said, at some time to see the mother 
tongue of the majority of the people attain to due recognition. 


Some of the statements of Mr. Hofmeyr on this occasion are 
not without interest. Tlo the question, whether the State ought 
to dictate in the matter of language in elementary education, we 
find him replying as follows :— 


“The State does practically dictate in the Colony; it dictates, that 
a child shall be taught in English. The State ought to train a child in 
such knowledge that it will require in the country, in which it is born 
and bred; and at the same time the State, in formulating a system of 
elementary education, ought to do it, so as to vive the least offence to 
the bulk of the people living in that State. My reasons are not merely 
or chiefly, nor even to a great extent, sentimental, but they are strictly 


_ “The members were Sir J. D. Barry (President), Dr. (now Sir) 
Peet Berry, Dean Holmes, Mr. Theron, Rev. Coetsee, and Rey. 
{Moorrees. 
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material, utilitarian, practical. I find, according to the last census 
returns, very nearly two-thirds of the European inhabitants of the 
Colony are Dutch-speaking, and I believe, that the people have a right 
to be consulted as to the language, in which they wish their children to 
be examined. In 1806 they were guaranteed the enjoyment of the rights. 
and privileges they were then enjoying, and the right of language is one- 
which cannot be eliminated. Then I find Dutch is necessary in the Civil 
Service. . . . Then I wish to point out, that we are bordering on two 
Dutch Republics. There is a general complaint, that the Transvaal 
Civil Service is swamped by Hollanders. When I was in the Transvaal, 
I looked into the matter, and I was told, that however anxious the- 
Government was to appoint young men frcm the Cape, they were forced 
to take Hollanders. They found that young men came there, who had 
passed various exams., but yet could not write Dutch efficiently. So 
too in the press, in private offices, and with a view to travel on the 
Continent, I have found, that I could get on with my Cape Dutch right 
from Belgium to Vienna. ...I also maintain, that for national rea- 
sons, Englishmen and Dutchmen should understand each other better 
in the Colony. Englishmen should be able to read, what Dutchmen pro- 
duce and write, and vice versa; and it is not only desirable, but neces- 
sary, that Dutch should be acknowledged in our examinations, to a 
greater extent than it is at present.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s words were not without effect. His suggestions. 
were embodied in the Report of the Commission, and the Uni- 
versity Council decided to adopt them. When the House met,. 
Mr. Hofmeyr rose to express his pleasure that this had been done. 
He believed, he said, that there was no member of the House, who: 
would not be glad to support the motion, not only as a matter of 
opinion, but because the adoption of the compromise would tend. 
to draw the two great European races in South Africa nearer and 
closer together. The motion received an excellent reception. Mr. 
Rhodes, who, Mr. Hofmeyr had declared at Stellenbosch just a 
year before, differed with him on the question of language, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the solution, and even Mr. Palmer, whom. 
we have met organizing an anti-Dutch party believed, that a good. 
and great work had been accomplished. 

One further reference must be made to an event of the 
session—a remark of Mr. Rhodes, in which he defined the relation. 
in which he stood to Mr. Hofmeyr. It was in the Committee stage 
of the Franchise Bill, and there had been the usual talk of dictation. 
by the leader of the Bond, when the Premier got up and replied : — 

‘‘He would take the House into his secrets. He did consult the 
hon. member for Stellenbosch. He consulted him in the first place, 
because he represented a large section of the people of this country ; im 
the second place, because he found his sound judgment was of enormous 


assistance to him. On a purely trivial little question they had had a 
ceuple of hours’ discussion.” 
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It is this explanation, that supplies the keynote of much that 
happened in those years. There was no dictation or undue in- 
fluence, it was not the case that the one man made use of the other 
or believed he was making use of the other, but it was just a case 
of two men, who felt they could work together, meeting to discuss 
every question with a view to the good of the country. It was 
chiefly in the early mornings, that they met for these little con- 
ferences. Beth Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Rhodes were early risers, 
and it was the usual thing for the two men, often joined by Mr. 
Sivewright, to take a ride on horseback together before the town 
was astir. 

It was in this spirit too, that a question, like the proposed 
University, just at that time prominent in Mr. Rhodes’s mind, 
was discussed. Mr. Hofmeyr was not unsympathetic, but he 
pointed out the many difficulties, which there undoubtedly were, 
and the scheme did not materialize. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SECOND RHODES MINISTRY (1893-4). 


The first Rhodes Cabinet might well have been described 
as a Ministry of all the Talents, but from the very beginning 
of its term of office is was clear, that its composition was 
such as to inspire no very enthusiastic hopes of a prolonged 
existence. For if ever there has been a Coalition Cabinet, 
that formed by Mr. Rhodes certainly was one. In it there 
had been brought together three supporters of the Bond, 
and three men, who had for the last few years been nearly 
always in opposition to its policy, and, in spite of Mr. 
Rhodes’s remarkable skill in reconciling conflicting interests, it 
was feared, not without reason, that even the thand of the “Great 
Amalgamator” would hardly prove to have the cunning to unite 
the members of his (Cabinet. And it was just at this point, that. 
what opposition there was, was directed. For as Mr. Innes put it, 
Sir Gordon Sprigg chose to divide the Cabinet into a right wing and 
a left wing, and then to play up to the right wing and maae 
violent attacks on the left wing. It need come «as no surprise 
then to find, that eventually the stram proved greater than could 
be borne. 


To examine all the circumstances leading up to this event 
would be a difficult and unpleasant task; we shail content our- 
selves therefore with quoting, without comment, the account given 
by Mr. Hofmeyr, who knew the circumstances as well as any, in 
an article that appeared in “Ons Land,’* when the stress of the 
conflict had somewhat subsided. 


*“OQng Land,’ 17th Oct., 1893. This paper was established at the 
beginning of 1892, as some dissatisfaction had been aroused by the tone 
of the articles of Dr. v. Oordt in the ‘‘Zuid Afrikaan.”” Mr. Hofmeyr 
was not one of the founders-—he was too loyal to the old ‘‘Zuid 
Afrikaan’’—but he supported the new journal from its inception. In. 
1894 the papers were amalgamated. 
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As first reason he assigned the lack of sympathy between Mr. 
Merriman and Sir James Sivewright, which was rerdered more 
acute by the question of the appointment of a successor to Sir 
Charles Mills as Agent-General in London. He proceeded as 


follows :— 


“Mr. Rhodes is known to be a man that conceives and evolves great 
plans, but he is not very keen on working out these plans in minute de- 
tail. This he leaves to others to do. In this way he used among the 
Ministers Sir James Sivewright to formulate and develop the details of 
the projects sketched by himself. This naturally brought them very 
much in close contact with-each other, and thus it happened, that Sir 
James Sivewright came to be called tho lieutenant of Mr. Rhodes, and 
by many was considered to be the brain-carrier of the Ministry. Thus 
the jealousy of Mr. Merriman, who always had Messrs. Sauer and Innes 
on his side, was fed yet further. This jealousy was later on inflamed 
yet more by the great success obtained by Sir James Sivewright in 
concluding the Transvaal Railway Convention. Every panegyric of 
Sir James Sivewright was a further drop of gall mingled in the cup, 
which Mr. Merriman and his friends had to drink. What annoyed them 
yet more, was the success obtained by the Commissioner, because he had, 
we believe, undertaken the task, without first asking their advice. This 
jealousy we may describe as the second great cause leading to the dis- 
solution. 

‘‘A third cause of disunion was the relation between Sir James Sive- 
wright and the Africander Bond, and the position which he had thereby 
acquired for himself in the country and among the members of Parlia- 
ment. Repeatedly questions affecting the Bond came before the Minis- 
try, and as faithfully as Sir James Sivewright tried to meet the Bond, 
so strongly were his opponents against it. 

“Further, the question of native land-tenure caused great disunion 
in the Cabinet. While Sir James Sivewright remained true on this 
point to the opinions entertained by the Bend, ‘Mr. Innes went last year 
to the East, and there openly declared himself in favour of a sort of 
quasi-individual land-tenure, which would have assured the native, with 
the franchise of the European, all the advantages of the native com- 
munal tenure. 

“This brought many to the conclusion, that the question of land- 
tenure would never be settled without causing a division in the Ministry. 
it became clear to them, that Mr. Innes would have to go. If a suc- 
cessor came in his place, and this Messrs. Merriman and Sauer im- 
mediately saw, then it would be some one that was in sympathy with 
Messrs. Rhodes and Sivewright. Messrs. Merriman and Sauer would 
then be more than ever in the minority in the Cabinet, and Mr. 
Laer oe chance of being appointed as Agent-General would vanish 
entirely. 

‘Added to this was the fact, that there had already been talk of 
getting Sir Gordon Sprigg into the Ministry. In the last session this 
was announced as a fact ‘by Mr. Rhodes. Of course Mr. Sauer would not 
as a result have found himself in an any more pleasant position, as he 
was a bitter opponent of Sir Gordon Sprigg. But he and his two col- 
leagues would have found :t ten times more pleasant, if then already 
they could have got rid of Sir James Sivewright. 

“Finally there was the additional fact, that the former Ministry 
had not been unanimous about the Franchise Bill, and that the Bill had 
been, especially for Mr. Innes, a bitter pill to swallow. No wonder that 
no very serious incentive was further necessary to bring the Ministry to 
.a disruption.”’ 
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Here then, however much we may be prepared to discount to 
the partiality of friendship, was material in abundance, combus- 
tible enough for the smallest spark to kindle it to a flame, and. 
this spark was supplied by the Logan Contract. 


It was in 1892, that the necessity of definitely concentrating 
the system of railway refreshment-rooms under a single head pre- 
sented itself to the Department, and it was in accordance with the 
recommendation of his Departmental advisers, that in September 
of that year Sir James Sivewright sanctioned the completion of a 
contract, which gave Mr. J. D. Logan, who had already acquired 
the management of several of the rooms, a monopoly for a period 
of fifteen years over all the railway lines. In many ways the 
contract entered into was advantageous to the Colony; the Com- 
missioner declared, that he thought Mr. Logan was foolish in ac- 
cepting the terms; but for all that the circumstances of the case. 
made it an extremely ill-advised action. For Sir James Sivewright. 
had neither taken the preliminary step of asking for tenders, nor 
had he submitted the contract to the consideration of his colleagues, 
or, aS’ was customary, sent it to the office of the Attorney-General. 
The storm, however, that the publication of the terms of the ar- 
rangement called forth, proved to be totally incommensurate with: 
the offence. Suspicion was, of course, at once aroused by the length 
of time, for which the monopoly was given; the fact that Mr. 
Logan was a brother-Scot and a friend of Sir James, produced 
an abundance of ugly rumours, and the Commissioner became 
the butt of charges of all kinds. 


This was the opportunity for the hostile Triad. Sir James 
Sivewright was at the time in England with Mr. Rhodes, and a 
cable was despatched asking for the cancellation of the contract. 
This, of course, was a perfectly reasonable action, though it is al- 
ready clear, that the Ministers were not prepared to allow that 
their colleague’s action was a mistake, and not a crime. And we 
find Mr. Hofmeyr also working in the same direction. For though 
he believed in the honesty of the Commissioner’s action, he could 
not help feeling, that a blunder had been committed; and he saw, 
too, that the contract would weaken the position of the Ministry,. 
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as Mr. Logan was no persona grata with the Bond. Accordingly 
the following cable was despatched to Sir James :— 

“Hofmeyr and Graaff say Logan contract causes grave dissatisfac- 
tien, weakens Ministry; places friends in false position; retreat in time ; 
show Rhodes.” 

This was on the 18th November, and as a result the Premier 
and the Commissioner cabled their willingness to abide by the de- 
cision of the Ministers on the spot. The contract was promptly 
cancelled, and Mr. Logan entered a claim for damages. The 
Attorney-General in his plea set forth that the contract was not 
in the public interest; though the Commissioner protested, this 
was adhered to, and the Government was cast in camages to the 
extent of £5,000. 


Such was the position, when on April 24th Sir James returned 
to the Cape, some weeks after the Prime Minister. But the in- 
dignant Triad was not satisfied; additional charges were brought 
against their colleague, and Mr. Rhodes was informed, that it was 
impossible for them to continue to sit in the same Cabinet with 
him. The Premier was thus placed in a difficult position. He 
had, it seemed, to choose between two alternatives; if he aban- 
doned Sir James, he would virtually acquiesce in all the charges 
levelled at him; if he abandoned his three opponents, he would 
seriously weaken the position of his Ministry, and by retaining the 
Commissioner perhaps lay himself open to damaging criticism. It 
was unfortunate, too, for him, that Mr. Hofmeyr’s influence could 
not be as powerfully exerted, as it might otherwise have been, for 
just at this time, on the day after Sir James’s arrival, his father. 
who had reached the age of 74, passed away, and at first with a 
natural feeling of delicacy, the Premier refrained from asking his 
assistance. Later, however, we find him writing as follows :— 

“My pear Hormeyr,—l feel very much ashamed of myself to write 
to you amidst all your trouble, but still I will say, that I have a 
‘Cabinet crisis upon me, and I need greatly your calm judgment. If 
with your own grief you feel it is unfair to trouble you, just say so, 
and I will worry through the best way I can. Innes has written me a 
clear and distinct letter of his difficulties with Sir James Sivewright. 
and if you can give me to-morrow half an hour for advice and consulta- 
tion, I would be glad to come to you. If, however, you think I should 
respect your sorrow, and get through the difficulty by my own judg- 


ment, just say so, and believe me, 
Yours truly, 


C. J. RHODES.” 
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To this pressing request Mr. Hofmeyr did not hesitate to 
respond, and it was in accordance with his advice, that’ the Pre- 
mier decided on the bold course of resigning and re-forming his 
Cabinet in such a way as to give the victory to neither of the 
conflicting parties. Accordingly on May 2nd his resignation was 
placed in the hands of the Governor. 


The formation of the new Cabinet was a matter of some diffi- 
culty. Mr. Rhodes’s first step was to approach Mr. Hofmeyr, to 
urge him to take office, but the Africander leader would have none 
of it, and the two men then decided to ask the Chief Justice to 
accept the Premiership. A list of members of the proposed 
Cabinet was drawn up, and may yet be seen. It is in Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s handwriting, and reads as follows :— 


“Chief Justice: Treasurer and Lands. 

Rhodes* 

Schreiner: Attorney-General. 

Sprigg: Railways 

Faure: Natives. 

Sauer: Colonial Secretary. 

Graaff, Herholdt, Wienand, Scanlen, Laing.t 


Note.—lf Sauer is not taken, then make Faure Colonial Secretary, 
and give Natives to Sauer’s substitute.”’ 


The mention of Mr. Sauer should be explained. He had been 
approached and expressed his willingness to enter such a Cabinet, 
after consulting his two friends, and on the distinct understanding, 
that ample provision was to be made for them outside of the 
Ministry. 

But the Chief Justice refused to accept the offer, and Mr. 
Rhodes was reluctantly compelled to undertake the task himself. 
Mr. Faure was retained in the Ministry as Colonial Secretary, and, 
after Mr. Hofmeyr had been appealed to in vain to enter the 
Cabinet, the remaining posts were filled as follows :—Attorney- 
General, Adv. Schreiner; Treasurer, Sir Gordon Sprigg; Com- 
missioner, Mr. Laing; Secretary for Native Affairs, Mr. (now Sir) 
J. Frost. Mr. Schreiner was not yet a member of Parliament, 
and we find Mr. Hofmeyr attempting to get one of the members 
for Caledon to stand down in his favour, but eventually room was 


made for him at Kimberley. 


*Apparently without Portfolio. 
+Apparently other possible Ministers. 
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But from the clouded atmosphere of Ministerial quarrels it 
is pleasant to turn aside for a moment to a somewhat more peace- 
ful scene. It was a happy thought to commemorate the successful 
movement in the direction of the recognition of the Dutch language 
by some fitting emblem, and it was this, that was given effect to, 
when in January, 1893, the Language Monument was unveiled at 
Burghersdorp. Several notable South Africans were present, and 
one is not surprised to find, that on this occasion at least, Mr. 
Hofmeyr had found it impossible to refuse the pressing invitation. 
On the 17th January, we read, he entered Burghersdorp at the 
head of a cavalcade of burghers; an address was presented, and 
after he had replied, two volleys were fired off in his honour. 


The festivities lasted several days, the actual unveiling 
ceremony taking place on Wednesday, the 18th. Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
part in the ceremony was to give an account of the events leading 
up to the victory, and he also read the following cablegram, which 
he had received from Sir James Sivewright :— 


“Across the African Continent I send you hearty greetings and my 
best wishes for a very successful gatnering. It was always a pleasure 
to me to do what lay in my power to promote the object, which you are 
now met to celebrate, believing as I ever did and still do, that the recog- 
meee made unites an Africander more as one people. Hendracht maakt 
Mac . 


On the evening of the same day a dinner was given, and to 
Mr. Hofmeyr was entrusted the toast of the evening :—The Dutch. 
Language. 


‘He said that he would like to make the toast somewhat more com- 
prehensive, and change it into ‘Our Language.’ What did he under- 
stand by ‘Our Language’? In the first place, “the language of so many 
of our ancestors, the language of old Holland, ths language in which 
Hooft and Vondel, Helmers and Tollens, Bilderdijk and da Costa had 
sung, and a Van der Palm and a Van Oosterzee had moulded 
their masterpieces of pulpit oratory, the language in’ which so 
many world-famous theological and other scientific works had beer 
written. It was a language, that had appeared to be fitted 
to express every nuance of human feeling, and to satisfy the 
highest demands of poetry, rhetoric and _ science. It was, in 
a word, a language to be proud of. But yet he claimed more 
than that as the subject of his toast For he understood in the second 
place under the words ‘Our Language’ the old Dutch, as it had been 
modified in South Africa in accordance with the demand of other circum- 
stances and other climes—in other words, Cape Dutch. This modified 
language was one, which however much some might look down of it, dis- 
tinguished itself for simplicity, for clearness, for the ease, with which 
new words were formed or taken over. ‘Our Language’ was the 
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language which we had Jearnt on our mothers’ knees—in which our first 
religious impressions were communicated to us, and in which we had de- 
clared our love. ‘Our Language’ was a language that was spoken from 
Cape Point to the Zambesi, from Mossamedes to Delagoa Bay. ‘Our 
Language’ was precious to us. We had struggled for it; we had won 
victories for it. We had assembled to do it honour. But there were 
some men, who could not understand our attachment to ‘Our Language.’ 
They wanted us to bid it farewell, and have German or French in its 
place—because by means of these languages 1t would be possible to make 
more money. ‘That kind of people had no other object in this life than 
material advantage. They would sell the Bible of their mother for half- 
a-crown, because they could buy a brand-new one of a shilling in its 
place, and thus make a profit of eighteen pence on the transaction. Such 
men knew not what feeling was, what sentiment was, and yet feeling 
ruled the world. Religious feeling had driven the Huguenots to leave 
their glorious France and come to South Africa. National feeling had 
led to the Transvaal War of Independence. That feeling had brought 
us here together, and would make us remain true to our language and 
to ourselves. Long may the language remain.”’’ 

The session of 1893, which opened somewhat late—on June 
16th—is not a pleasant one in Cape Parliamentary history. It 
is in the main a tale of attacks and counter-attacks, of charges and 
insinuations, of futile personal contests, in short of everything that 


is undesirable in public life. 

Mr. Innes came forward to defend himself and his colleagues 
on the very first day of the session, and there followed a succession 
of bitter debates. Eventually, on Mr. Hofmeyr’s suggestion, the 
whole matter was referred to a Select Committee, and of this he 
was appointed Chairman by the Speaker. It was a striking tri- 
bute to his honesty and his impartiality, for Sir James was one of 
his closest personal and political friends. The Committee sub- 
mitted the whole question to a long and exhaustive investigation, 
and on August 14th submitted its report. The contract was con- 
demned on several grounds, but on the personal issue, nothing 
was proved against the late Commissioner, and though as a result 
of the session his reputation for administrative ability was severely 
shaken, his declaration had been justified, that he “‘left a stainless 
record on the Treasury Bench.’’ 


But in one direction at least the session was responsible for 
something of practical importance. The subject of education had 
now for some time been presenting itself as a problem, that needed 
far more attention than was being given to it, and the phase of 
the question, which was particularly insistent, was that of the 
treatment of the “Poor White” Class. The creation of this class 
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is not difficult of explanation; it was indeed a natural consequence 
of the days of the Voortrekkers, when the farmers would leave 
their homes behind them, and as a result their children would 
grow up removed from civilization and all that civilization implies. 
This fact—a lack of education—added to the contempt for menial 
work, which was a heritage of the old slave days, is im itself suffi- 
cient to show, how that when families grew too big to support 
themselves on a single farm, and there was no new land for them 
to exploit and develop, more and more of the farming population 
began to settle down into the unhappy condition of poor whites, 
too proud to do the work which their station seemed to demand, 
and too deficient in education to pursue with success any trade or 
occupation. The first remedy for this state of affairs was, it was. 
generally admitted, education, and it was Mr. Hofmeyr, who first 
turned lhis mind to the solution of the problem of the form which 
this education should take. As early as 1891 we find him pre- 
siding at a lecture of Mr. T. E. Fuller, and declaring, that the 
one thing necessary in the Colony was technical education—the 
training of the eye and the training of the hand. In his evidence 
before the Education Commission in the following year, he defined 
his position more fully. His attitude towards the whole question 
of Education will appear from the following :— 


“TI think that everyone should receive a training commensurate with 
that calling in life, to which it may please Providence to call him. 


“T think the duty to find that education should be divided betweem 
the parent and the State. If the parent will not or cannot carry out the 
duty, then the State has 2 right to interfere. 


“Tam afraid, that the education given in our schools is not completely 
in the direction mentioned above, particularly since the establishment of 
the University. However good the University may be, it has rather: 
tended to feed a sort of spurious classicism in this Colony. It strikes. 
me, that schools, teachers and parents aim not at that which will be 
most useful in after-life to the pupil, but at that which will prove best. 
in examinations. 

_“T believe that in our elementary education more attention should be 
paid to manual industry. I believe that the training of the eye and the 
hand is one of the most important things, that modern education can 
deal with, for the bulk of the people, and the more you combine such 
training with the training of the brain or with book knowledge, the 
better is the system of education for the bulk of the people. ; 

“T consider, that such training rather creates mental activity instead 


of retarding it. It amounts to a practical application of book-learning in 
many things.” 
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To the Bondsmen, too, he urged the necessity of education, 
especially in its technical and agricultural branches; and we find 
him declaring to them, that if they wanted to form good Bonds- 
men, full of patriotism and self-respect, they must give them 
education. 


But had Mr. Hofmeyr merely contented himself with pressing 
for a recognition, that education is something more than mere 
book-learning, he would after all have advanced but little in 
advance of many who came before him. What constitutes his claim 
to our gratitude, is the fact that by the application of his general 
theory, he was able to suggest a very practical solution of the 
Poor White question. 


The subject was first discussed at a private Conference held 
in Cape Town towards the end of 1892. No definite plan was 
agreed upon, but a Committee, consisting of Revs. Moorrees, 8. J. 
du Toit, A. J. Hofmeyr, B. P. Marchand, and Messrs. Hofmeyr 
and Molteno, was appointed to bring the matter before public no- 
tice. As a result, a circular was sent out to all Ministers and 
others, and Rev. Hofmeyr undertook a tour to bring before men’s 
minds the seriousness of the position. In Parliament, too, the 
matter was brought up. Mr. Hofmeyr first raised it on a debate 
on some school regulations proposed by the Government to deal 
with the establishment of Poor Schools, and subsequently he 
brought before the House a resolution of his own :— 


“That this House, while appreciating the desire of Government to 
promote the education of the poorer white inhabitants, as manifested 
in the Additional School Regulations, is yet of opinion that the object 
aimed at will not be fully attained, unless said regulations be followed 
up by other measures, such as the establishment in suitable localities of 
schools, in which the ordinary elementary subjects of instruction are 
made subordinate to the training of the hand and the eye. and to the 
inculeation of habits of industry, orderliness, obedience and discipline; 
and unless the poorer whites can be induced to make a more general 
use of such schools than the do of the existing educational institutions, 
either by means of a system of compulsory school attendance, applied 
under a permissive Act in different districts, according to the varying 
circumstances of each, or in some other manner.’’ 


The motion fell into two divisions, both of them of the utmost 
importance: the first half provided for industrial education; the 
second for a system of compulsion. 

Q 
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With regard to the first, Mr. Hofmeyr, after pointing out, 
that for the son of the poor white, the existing system was of little 
or no use, proceeded as follows :— 


‘What he proposed, was that the education of the people should be 
limited to the vocations in life, to which they were called, or if they had 
no vocation, that some sort should be given them, which would fit them 
for a useful life after leaving school. Now in the schools, which he sug- 
gested, he had not in his mind’s eye fully-fledged industrial or technical 
schools. He would like to commence very low down. He would like to 
see, wherever they found a number of poor white children congregated 
in any field-cornetcy or ward, an ordinary school established under a 
schoolmaster, who was not only able to teach the ordinary subjects, but 
who was able to teach something of farming or of some trade such as 
carpentry. Let this be in connection with that school; if farming was 
taught, a couple of acres of ground. Let two or three hours during the 
day be devoted to reading, writing and arithmetic; but let the greater 
part of the day be devoted to the working of those couple of acres under 
the direction of the teacher. In addition, let them have industrial 
schools, which might be established in connection with boarding schools, 
but in which, as in the other, only two or three hours a day would be 
devoted to the teaching of the ordinary branches of elementary educa- 
tion, the greater portion being devoted to industrial training—the 
training of the hand and the eye and in habits of discipline. Let such 
boarding houses be established near the chief towns. At these let 100 
or 200 of the youngsters be boarded and Jodged, let them be taught for 
a couple of hours in the evening, and let them be sent out during the 
day to learn cabinet-making or some similar trade.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s proposals were not without effect, and the 
existence of several of these schools to-day is something, for which 
the country has to thank him. 


With regard to the second part of his motion, the line which 
Mr. Hofmeyr was taking was a very bold one. With the people 
whom he led, compulsory education was anything but popular. 
Largely it was a question of sentiment; the Colonial Dutch farmer 
likes to be master on his own place and of his own children, and 
wants himself to determine the points in connection with their 
upbringing. But there was also the fact, that the heip of his sons 
could ill be spared from the farms at certain times of the year, and 
hence the Bond ‘Congress had only a few months before passed an 
unfavourable resolution. But Mr. Hofmeyr was not deterred on 
that account. He believed, that some system of compulsion was 
necessary ; and he believed further, that if the circumstances of 
the farmers were taken into account in such a system, it would be 
accepted by them. What he suggested then, was a permissive 
scheme, each district to have the power to “regulate its compulsory 
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education, according to the requirements of the district, and the 
holidays might be made to fit in with the seasons.’’ This was the 
proposal he now made, and he concluded his speech with the fol- 
lowing solemn words :— 

“Tf the white race desired to maintain its supremacy in this country, 
they would have to submit to sacrifices in order to provide, that the 
next generation of Europeans should be a thoroughly well-educated one, 
and not a lazy and useless class of the community. They found, that 
the native races would submit to secrifices in order to educate their 
children ; were they, the whites, sunk below the native races, that they 
couid not make sacrifices for their children? No man had the right to 
turn his children into white slaves for his own immediate benefit, and 
where he did so, the law should step in and prevent it. He regarded 
this as the most impertant matter, that had ever come before this House, 


and he appealed to members to risk a little unpopularity, if need be, in 
voting for the motion he submitted.” 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s speech was well received, and his motion was 


carried without a division. The introduction of compulsory edu- 
cation was however still far off. 


One other reference must be made to the events of this session, 
to a subject, which in its nature breathes of impending dissolution. 
The session of 1893 was to be the last of the Parliament, and it 
was well-known, that it was intended to put up a Malay candidate, 
Ahmed Effendi by name, for Cape Town, it being practically cer- 
tain, that the plumping system* would secure his election. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Orpen introduced a Bull, so to amend the Constitu- 
tion Ordinance, as to abolish the provision, which made this pos- 
sible. To this Bill, which was eventually carried, both Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Hofmeyr gave their support. The latter was in its favour, 
mainly for the reason that it did away with a constitutional 
anomaly, and some of his remarks deserve quotation : — 

‘He was not afraid of the Effendi. His objection to colour was not 
so strong, that he would object to seeing a well-educated man like the 
Effendi sitting in that House. If the Effendi was elected by the Malay 
community, or any other community, and he had the good fortune to 
be re-elected, of which he was not quite certain, the Effendi was quite 


welcome to take a seat by his side. That was a feeling, which did not 
seem to actuate many other members of the House.’’ 


It was to utterances such as this, that Mr. Hofmeyr owed his 
popularity among the coloured and native races, and we find 


*See page 91. 
Q2 
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‘Imvo” declaring, that in him the natives had “a gentleman, who 
had acted the part of the Good Samaritan towards them time and 
again.” 

The election, whch took place at the beginning of 1894, was 
that in which the Commissie van Toezicht (then consisting of 
Messrs. S. J. du Toit, N. F. de Waal and J. H. Hofmeyr) really 
received its baptism of fire. As early as July of the previous year 
communications began to pour in, and soon the work, which de- 
volved on the Commissie, assumed huge proportions. Requests 
for the registration of branches, appeals from candidates for mone- 
tary assistance, and complaints against the nominations of the 
Distrikts Besturen, not to mention letters submitting doubtful 
points for elucidation, poured in daily, and as the work fell nearly 
entirely on Mr. Hofmeyr’s shoulders, and as he had practically to 
organize the whole campaign in several divisions, the amount of 
correspondence that passed through his hands assumed very for- 
midable proportions. In the case of nearly every other party or- 
ganization, there is always a definite central office with paid as- 
sistants, but for the Bond this did not exist, and Mr. Hofmeyr, 
who never employed a secretary, did all the work himself. 


It was in connection with disputed nominations of the official 
candidates, that the greatest difficulty was experienced. The 
Bond constitution had not been drawn up with such care as to 
prevent the occurrence of misconceptions and disputes, while very 

‘often the chairmen of the meetings, through lack of experience, 
made themselves guilty of mistakes, technical or otherwise, which 
were only too eagerly seized upon. We find, therefore, that 
several of these “klachtschriften” were brought before the Com- 
missie. On the whole a somewhat conservative attitude seems to 
have been adopted in connection with these claims, and wherever 
it was clear, that the nominated candidate was really the choice 


of the majority of the Bondsmen, mere technicalities were as a rule 
overlooked. 


But the task of the Commissie was no pleasant one. Elections 
usually call forth some of the most disagreeable aspects of human 
nature, and the bickerings, which arose out of these disputes, and 
the smallness of mind, which was displayed, coupled with the 
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neglect of all higher interests, must have been particularly dis- 
tasteful to a man of Mr. Hofmeyr’s type of mind. And then, too, 
it happened occasionally, that the decision of the Commissie was 
not accepted, and personal complaints and even charges of 
favouritism were levelled at the members. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that we find Mr. Hofmeyr declaring in a letter, that he would 


never serve on the Commissie again for another genera! election. 


The divisions, which caused most trouble, were those of Wode- 
house, Calvinia, Beaufort West, Worcester, Somerset East, Griqua- 
land East and Barkly West, and in order to obtain a general idea 
of the duties and the procedure of the Commissie, the case of the 
last three will be referred to. 


In the case of Somerset East, the trouble arose from the diffi- 
culty of getting a suitable candidate. First Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr 
was to have stood, but then he retired, and it proved almost im- 
possible to get a colleague for the other Bond candidate, Mr. 
Abrahamson. First Dr. (now Sir Thomas) Smartt, then an en- 
thusiastic Bondsman, was appealed to, but his views on Scab made 
him unacceptable, and then Mr. Schreiner, then Adv. Sampson, 
Mr. N. F. de Waal and Rev. Hofmeyr again were suggested, but 
all efforts failed, and in the end a local man was put forward, who 
proved in the event to lack the qualities necessary for success. 


A. telegram despatched by Mr. Hofmeyr to some disaffected 
Bondsmen in connection with this election, is interesting, as 
exemplifying the kind of communication that had often to be 
sent. 

“Trust your patriotism and good sense to prevent evil to our cause. 
Advocate your views as to candidates as strongly as possible, but let 
every one understand, that you will loyally submit to final choice of 
Algemeene Vergadering. Such conduct will do you more good in the 


end than any refusal to submit. Excuse liberty I am taking. Am not 
actuated as much by regard for yourself, as by interest in cause.”’ 


In the case of Griqualand East, the difficulty arose through 
the fact, that the Bond branches, which were not very representa- 
tive in the division, nominated Mr. Zietsman, a non-Bondsman, 
and one who had been claimed by Col. Brabant as a pledged sup- 
porter of the Progressive Party, while there actually was a Bonds- 
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man, in the person of Sir James Sivewright, already in the field- 
Constitutionally the Commissie does not seem to have had the 
power to do anything but ratify the nomination, but here was 
clearly a case calling for their intervention, and a new nomination 


was accordingly ordered. 


It was, however, Barkly West, that gave most difficulty. The 
two retiring candidates were Messrs. Rhodes and Paton, who both 
announced their intention of standing again, and in addition there 
came forward Mr. Stiglingh, a Bondsman, but a bitter opponent 
of Rhodes and of De Beers. This of course placed Mr. Hofmeyr 
in a difficult position. Directly it was impossible for him to inter- 
fere, but none the less it was felt, that the nomination of Mr. 
Stiglingh as Bond candidate was to be avoided at all costs. Ac- 
cordingly after discussion with Mr. Rhodes, it was decided, that 
Rev. du Toit should also enter the field. This was done, and tue 
Bondsmen accepted him as their sole official candidate. But Mr. 
du Toit, who was already standing for the Paarl, did not really 
wish to undertake a second contest. Accordingly he visited the 
constituency, arranged for the calling of a second meeting, got 
Mr. Schreiner appointed as his substitute im case of his retirement 
from the contest, and then promptly withdrew in his favour. This 
action, which was however carried out in such a way as to be per- 
fectly constitutional, aroused the ire of the Stiglingh party, and 
their dissatisfaction was not diminished, when a complaint against 
the nomination, sent in by them, was rejected, quite soundly, on 
the ground that it had arrived outside of the constitutionally fixed 
period. Mr. Staglingh persisted in his candidature, but Rhodes 
and Schreiner were eventually elected. 


As for the election as a whole, there is nothing which can be 
set down as having been a dominant issue before the minds of the 
electors. The determining factors were in nearly every case per- 
sonal, and hence we do not find any substantial difference in the 
numbers of the parties before and after the contests. The 
regular Ministerialists increased slightly in number, but Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s following remained stationary. One point of interest, how- 
ever, emerges from the contest—a renewal of the attempt to 
organize on an anti-Bond basis. In the previous Parliament there 
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had been a body of men, who called themselves Progressives, and 
with the co-operation of the Farmers’ Associations of the East, 
these men, tried to get together a party to oppose the Bond. But 
it was not a success. Mr. Innes refused to undertake the leader- 
ship, Mr. Sauer attacked the movement as anti-Dutch and racial, 
and when the new Parliament met, there were only a few, who 
really called themselves Progressives, and they formed themselves 
into what they described as the Moderate Party. 


In Mr. Hofmeyr’s own case, he was for the first time compelled 
to fight a contested election. Though approached to stand for 
Malmesbury, he refused the invitation, and instead came forward 
again for his old constituency. This time, however, there were 
three other candidates in the field—Mr. W. A. Krige, who had 
been Mr. Hofmeyr’s colleague since the death of Mr. Myburgh in 
1890, Mr. P. de Waal and Mr. P. J. Bosman. Of these, the latter 
was not a supporter of the Bond, but the contest was in the main 
personal, and eventually degenerated into a struggle between the 
Krige and the de Waal parties. Mr. Hofmeyr personally took 
but little part in the hurly-burly. For himself he had very little 
desire to return to Parliament, and so he practically withdrew 
from the contest, his whole election expenses amounting to some- 
thing like fifteen shillings. Only on two occasions during the 
campaign was he persuaded to speak. The first speech was 
delivered at Stellenbosch on the 25th November, 1893, in which he 
gave a review of the events of the Parliament, that had just ended, 


concluding as follows :— 


“T close with a word about myself. Stellenbosch has elected me 
three times, of its own free will, unasked by me, without opposition, as 
its representative. ‘That was a high honour to me, although I must 
admit, that it was against my will, that I entered, on a political career, 
and was, as it were, overreached by good friends, such as the de Waal! 
brothers and others. My pleasure in Parliamentary work has decreased 
rather than increased with years. To me Parliament did not always 
bring pure and unalloyed pleasure. Indeed I had already formed the 
intention of asking you to let me retire, even though it was only for a 
few years. But a man is not always his own master. From so many 
sides has influence been brought to bear on me, not to let myself be led 
by my taste, or by my prejudice for a quiet life, to withdraw from 
politics, that I have decided to submit. But I leave my election entirely 
in your hands. For myself, I shall do nothing to secure it. Even if 
you reject me, I shall stand for no other division. Stellenbosch was 
my first love in politics; it will also be my last.” 
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Mr. Hofmeyr’s second speech, which was delivered at Somerset 
West on 13th January, 1894, was no more like that of a candidate 
at a contested election than the one from which we have quoted. 
He made absolutely no reference to his opponents, but confined 
himself solely to points, which had been raised in the course of 
the campaign by some of the leading men. The most important 
part of his speech served as a reply to the assaults, which were being 
made both on the Cabinet and on his own personal position, for 
Mr. Rhodes was being attacked for taking into his Ministry men 
who had been in opposition, and against Mr. Hofmeyr, the old cry 
of Power without Responsibility was beginning to be revived by 
the very people, who had themselves been members of a Coalition 
Ministry, and had then had no qualms in accepting his support. 
His remarks were as follows. They show splendidly the practical 
tendency of his political thought :— 


“The Colony was suffering at the moment from an epidemic of 
principles. ‘Kpidemic diseases came from time to time, like pox, measles, 
and the rest. So, too, there were political epidemics, but these prevailed 
only among the members of one political party in the country—the party 
that was ‘out.’ The appeal for honest principles, the protest against 
the breach thereof, the lamentations about the destruction of Responsible 
Government, the cry against the domination of Hofmeyr and the Bond, 
these came alone from the Opposition side of the House and its assistants 
in the country. As long as they sat on the Government benches, they 
were quite unconscious of this political degeneration. Even the con- 
sciences of an Innes, a Merriman, a Sauer, were not half as tender, when 
they were on the Government benches, as when they belonged to the 
Opposition. What did these men of principle want now? Did they 
want to form a party of men, who both inside the Ministry and out held 
the same principles, cherished the same opinions on the chief questions, 
and who would never take part in, or give their support to, a Coalition 
Ministry. That looked very fine on paper, but has never, neither in 
England nor in the Colonies, answered in jpractice.”’ 


The speaker then proceeded to give examples of the truth of 
this, and after pointing out that not even the leaders of the Op- 
position were agreed on every point, or even on the majority of 
points, he concluded as follows :— 


‘““His principie was that the Government must be carried on by, and 
every Ministry composed of, men who had sufficient confidence in one 
another to work together, who would carry on the administration with 
honesty and a reasonable amount of ability. Such Ministries he had 
always supported, and he always would support. He thought his con- 
duct was not alone fair and reasonable, but patriotic. This conduct 
was, however, now being censured, even by men, who, as Ministers, had 
had nothing to say against it. 
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‘“‘He had already been given a variety of names. He had been called 
the South African Fenian Head Centre That was before he came to 
Parliament, and showed he was conservatively inclined. Then the South 
African Parnell—that was before the painful incident of the fire-escape 
in the Irish statesman’s life. He had been called Judas Iscariot by a 
Cape Town weekly*, now like Judas in its grave. That was when he 
went to the Transvaal on a mission, which he knew would bring him 
neither profit nor popularity. But even the term Judas Iscariot was not 
deemed sufficient to characterize him in all the various aspects of his 
political identity. A brand new name had to be invented—a name of 
awful purport to the ear. He had been called the great South African 
Opportunist. Ue was inclined to accept that name. If setting one’s 
face against pure doctrinarianism, if refusing to assist any measure of 
taxation or fiscal policy, which might be in strict accord with Mill and 
Fawcett or other high priests of political economy, but which happened 
not to accord with the circumstances of the country or the sentiments 
and ideas of the people; if opposing wild-cat schemes in railway construc- 
tion, in finance and in banking, if insisting upon moderation, if opposing 
extremes on the native question, whether held by one side or the other, 
if always watching for an opportunity to do that, which is good at the 
time, and waiting for a more fitting occasion to do that which might 
be better, if, in ome word, realizing that party politics could not be 
carried to extremes, but that compromise in non-essentials was the soul 
of politics, then he accepted the term South African Opportunist, and as 
such he claimed their support at the next election.”’ 


In these words, too clear to need any comment, we have as 
complete an exposition of Mr. Hofmeyr’s political theory as any- 
where, and during a period, when there was no line of party 
cleavage possible, save a racial line, who shall say, that his attitude 
was not a wise one? 

These were practically Mr. Hofmeyr’s only election speeches, 
but in spite of his restraint, the result was a great triumph for 
him, the figures being as follows:—Hofmeyr, 785; de Waal, 530; 
Krige, 524; Bosman, 296. 

But Mr. Hofmeyr was not destined to play a very prominent 
part, at least from within, in the deliberations of the next 


Parliament. 


*A Republican paper known as ‘‘Excalibur.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE (1894). 


Of all the subjects, that had been brought before the Con- 
ference of 1887, by far the most far-reaching, and, ir some ways, 
the most important, had been that of the trade relations between 
the various parts of the Empire, but on this question the Con- 
ference had not arrived at any definite conclusion. Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
proposals were welcomed, applauded and hailed as epoch-making, 
but they were never acted upon, and for a time interest ini the sub- 
ject appeared to decline. In 1891, however, there were some signs 
of arevival. At the beginning of that year we find Earl Dunraven 
bringing forward a resolution in the House of Lords, urging that a 
Colonial Conference should be held in London to consider the ques- 
tions of Imperial Trade and Imperial Defence, and though Lord 
Salisbury declared, that such a Conference was not practicable, 
unless proposed by the Colonies themselves, adding that a system 
of preferential trade was, owing to England’s fiscal policy, a matter 
of impossibility, an impetus was thereby given to the consideration 
of the whole question. Mr. Hofmeyr’s proposals once again re- 
ceived careful study and thigh praise, and in a letter, which he re- 
ceived from Mr. Arnold White, dated 19th February, 1891, we 
read: “Your fiscal scheme of union is now in all men’s mouths. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer half smiles on it; no less a mind 
than that of Howard Vintcent swallows it whole; Parliament 
chews it; and the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ describes it for a penny.’’ 

In Canada the discussion of the whole question of Imperial 
Trade Relations was far keener. The trade policy of the United 
States, and particularly the. adoption of the McKinley Tariff, 
served specially to fix men’s minds on the question, and in 1892 
we find the Toronto Board of Trade passing a unanimous resolution 
in favour of closer fiscal relations between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, and declaring that such an action need not affect the 
price of foodstuffs in Great Britain itself. 
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It was partly this question, and partly another matter, which 
had also been before the 1887 Conference, the question of Cable 
Communication, that led to the summoning of the Conference: of 
Ottawa. This Conference was in fact the direct outcome of the 
policy of the Canadian Government to extend its trade with its 
sister Colonies. With this end in view, a subsidy had been voted 
by the Dominion Parliament in aid of a direct steamship line be- 
tween Canada and Australia, and shortly after its inauguration 
the Hon. Mackenzie Boweil, Minister of Trade and Commerce, was 
despatched to Australia to confer with the Governments there on 
the questions of the promotion of trade and the establishment of 
direct cable communication between the two countries. It was 
as an outcome of this visit, that on February 8th, 1894, the Earl 
of Alberdeen, Governor-General of the Dominion, forwarded in- 
vitations to the various self-governing ‘Colonies to be present at 
Ottawa on the 21st June of that year. 

The fact that the invitations to the Conference emanated from 
a Colony and not from the Imperial Government, distinguishes the 
Ottawa Conference from its predecessor. It was not now a case 
of Great Britain summoning its Colonies to London to get their 
opinions on Imperial questions; it was rather a case of the Colonies 
of their own accord deciding the attitude, that they as Colonies 
were to take up towards Great Britain. The emphasis was shifted 
considerably. Mainly as a matter of courtesy, however, the Im- 
perial Government was also requested to send a representative, 
and in response to this invitation the Earl of Jersey was despatched 
to Canada. 

In the case of all the Colonies the invitation was favourably 
received, and all of them despatched delegates, save Western 
Australia, which was prevented from doing so. The Governor of 
Fiji had also been invited, but he, too, was unable to be present. 

In the case of the Cape Colony, the date which had been fixed 
upon, falling as it did in the very middle of the Parliamentary | 
session, proved to be somewhat inconvenient. Sir Charles Mills 
and Sir Henry de Villiers were appointed as delegates, but the 
nomination of a third was postponed, and in the meanwhile the 
Canadian Government was requested to postpone the date of 
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meeting. Had this been granted, it seems that Mr. Rhodes would 
himself have been the third Colonial representative. But it 
proved to be impossible to accede to the request, and accordingly on 
May 14th, the Premier wired to Mr. Hofmeyr, who was at Somer- 
set West, as follows :— 


“We only got news on Sunday*, that Canada could not postpone, 
so decided to send delegates. Have sent up repeatedly to your place, 
and thought you would be in last night, but I hear you may not be 
back for a couple of days. I wanted to talk whole question over with 
you as to choice of delegates, but time did not permit of doing so. I 
asked the Chief Justice, and he agreed to be one. I have always felt, 
on account of your knowledge of the tariff question, and being present 
at last Conference, you were the best to represent us. Please reply, 
whether you will go, though I am afraid in view of Parliament and 
other matters, you will not see your way. The Chief Justice leaves on 
Wednesday, but of course you could follow by next steamer.”’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr took time to consider the question, but eventually 
he decided, that the issues were of sufficient importance to demand 
his presence at Ottawa, and after he had received the written assur- 
ance of Mr. Rhodes, that no legislation dealing with the Excise, or 
his University Scheme, would be introduced, and had obtained the 
permission of his constituents, he accepted the invitation, and set 
sail by the “ Athenian’’ on May 23rd, the Parliament adjourning 
early for the purpose of enabling members to bid him farewell. 


The instructions of the Colonial Government to its representa- 
tives, which Mr. Hofmeyr assisted to draw up, were embodied in 
a communication addressed to the Chief Justice on his departure, 
and read as follows :— 


“Srr,—I have the honour to inform you, that the Government of 
Canada has invited the Government of this Colony to send delegates 
to a Conference to be held at Ottawa on the 21st June, for the pur- 
pose of considering the trade relationships existing between Canada, 
the Australian Colonies, New Zealand and Fiji, and of the best means 
of extending the same and of securing the construction of a direct tele- 
graphic cable between those countries and the Dominion of Canada. 

In view of the great importance to the Colony of the questions to 
be discussed, the Government has readily accepted the invitation ad- 
dressed to it by the Canadian Government, and has decided to ask you 
to undertake, in conjunction with Sir Charles Mills, C.B., K.C.MOG., 
the Agent-General for the Colony in London, and possibly another 
delegate, the representation of the Colony at the Conference. 

_ In regard to the matters, which the Canadian Government is de- 
sirous of discussing the follcwing are, broadly, the views held by the 
Government : — ; . 


‘ 


*12th May, 1894. 
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5 1. The extension of trade relations between the several British 
Colonies : — 


The Government would view with favour an arrangement, which 
would provide for the import into Canada and other British Colonies 
of Cape wines and spirits and other Colonial products, either duty 
free, or at a reduced rate; in return for which the duty at present 
imposed upon lumber (as to the use of which an enormous demand is 
arising, owing to the mineral development occurring in South Africa) 
imported from these Colonies might be removed or greatly reduced. 
To this arrangement the Government would have to obtain the con- 
sent of the Government of the Orange Free State, with whom it is in 
partnership in a Customs Union, but no difficulty in this respect is 
anticipated. 

Although such a proposal would raise the question of preferential 
duties, which are at present prohibited under the treaties in force 
between the Mother Country and Belgium and Germany, the Govern- 
ment is of opinion, that Her Majesty’s Government would feel bound 
to give consideration to the united expression of the wishes of over 
ten millions of Her Majesty’s subjects inhabiting Canada, Australasia 
and the Cape. 

As the treaties above-mentioned are terminable, the Government. 
considers, that a favourable opportunity is now offered for mutual 
discussion of the subject, and, should the Conference arrive at an agree- 
ment, for an arrangement for future action, when the time arrives. 

Advantage might be taken of this opportunity to bring up for con- 
sideration the points discussed in 1887 at the Colonial Conference re- 
garding Tariffs, as the Government is generally favourable to a scheme 
more or less in the direction of the proposal submitted to that Con- 
ference by the Honourable J. H. Hofmeyr, M.L.A. The question was 
so ably dealt with on that occasion by Mr. Hofmeyr, that the Govern- 
ment does not wish to add anything to his remarks, which are recorded 
in full in the published proceedings of the Conference. 


2. Cable Communication :— 


The question to be considered by the Conference is that of the con- 
struction of a cable between New Zealand and Canada. To this the 
Government would wish to add the question of a cable between the Cape 
Colony and the most suitable spot in Australia, as well as the subject 
of cable communication between various portions of the Empire from a 
defence point of view. 

The rate at present paid for messages between this Colony and Eng- 
land is 8s. 9d. a word. It is understood, that by this proposed line the 
rate between Australia and England would be 8s. a word. The éxisting 
agreement with the Cable Company expires in 1899, and the Govern- 
ment wish to know, on what terms in regard to capital-expenditure and 
tariff, the Colonies undertaking the proposed line would co-operate with 
the Colony in its extension to the Cape.’’ 


The “Athenian,” with Mr. Hofmeyr on board, arrived at Ply- 
mouth on June 10th, and he left for New York by the “Teutonic” 


three days later, but .a few remarks, which he made in an interview 
with Reuter during his stay in London, must be set down here. 
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“Speaking on the question of a United South Africa, he said that 
it would be better to leave this question to the spontaneous develop- 
ment of events. In the meanwhile, the internal union of the various 
states and territories of South Africa can be promoted by making 
friendly treaties between them mutually. Speaking on the question of 
railways, telegraphs, customs and postal tariffs, he believed that a good 
understanding between the various states would be enormously pro- 
moted, if the Imperial Government restricted its interference in the 
internal affairs of South Africa to a minimum. In South Africa the 
general impression prevailed, that Her Majesty’s Government had in- 
terfered rather more with Mr. Rhodes in the determination of points 
of detail in the Matabeleland settlement, than was absolutely neces- 
sary. How far that impression was justified, he could not say, but 
it would surely be a wise policy, if the English Government left the 
administration of that territory as far as was possible in the hands of 
the Managing Director of the British South Africa Company, who 
was a man of broad ideas and had a good insight into Imperial interests, 
while Colonial interests would be perfectly safe in his charge.’’ 


When Mr. Hofmeyr accepted this invitation to represent the 
Colony at Ottawa, he had cherished high expectations as to the 
possibilities of service, which he might be enabled to render. Not 
alone did the Conference itself provide scope for his activities, but 
it was his intention, by thoroughly studying the various problems 
that presented themselves in America, to gain the knowledge and 
experience, that would make him better fitted for the solution of 
similar problems in his own land. But his anticipations were 
only to be very partially realized. Already on the voyage his old 
complaint had begun to trouble him, and finally, as the result of 
a terrifically warm and unpleasant ten hours’ railway journey from 
Albany in the United States to Montreal, he was completely pros- 
trated, and by the doctor’s orders he was compelled to stay behind 
in the latter city, while Sir Charles Mills, who had hitherto been 
his companion, went on to Ottawa. 


The fortnight of his enforced detention at Montreal was one 
of the unhappiest times he ever spent in his life. The thought of 
having come 9,000 miles to perform important service to his coun- 
try, and then being prevented by illness from accomplishing it, 
was not one of the most pleasant, and in a letter written a few 
days later, he speaks of the “depressed sense of abandonment at 
Montreal, when I thirsted for news from my relatives and connec- 
tions in South Africa, as I have never before in my life.” 


Sympathy was, however, also forthcoming. In addition to a 
cable from some of his political admirers at the Cape, he received 
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the following from Mr. Rhodes on July 4th—his birthday :—“‘ Hope 
you are better. Many happy returns of your birthday. Pavrlia- 
ment getting on very well.’’ From Lord Jersey, too, he received a 
very kind letter, in which he expressed his regret “on public as 
well as private grounds, that you cannot join us in our work, as it 
is no mere compliment to say, that your presence and advice would 


+? 


have been of great importance,’’ and also urged him to return to 


London immediately for attendance. 


But Mr. Hofmeyr refused to abandon the idea of being pre- 
sent at the Conference. His condition, after a while, improved, 
and eventually he was able to undertake the journey to Ottawa, 
and take his seat on July 5th. 


The Conference had then already been in session for some time. 
The opening ceremony took place on June 26th, the date having 
been altered, as some of the delegates had been floodbound in 
British Columbia. The Colonial representatives, who had been 
nominated, were the following:—Canada: Mr. Mackenzie Bowell 
(who was elected President of the Conference), Sir Adolphe Caron, 
Mr. G. E. Foster and Mr. Sandford Fleming. New South Wales: 
Mr. F. B. Suttor. Tasmania: Mr. N. Fitzgerald. Cape Colony: 
Sir J. H. de Villiers, Sir C. Mills and Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr. South 
Australia: Mr. T. Playford. New Zealand: Mr. A Lee-Smith. 
Victoria: Sir H. Wrixon, Messrs. N. Fitzgerald and S. Fraser. 
Queensland: Messrs. A. J. Thynne and W. Forrest. 


The Conference was opened in the Senate Chamber with a 
similar ceremony to that, which had taken place in London seven 
years previous, and in the evening a dinner was given to the dele- 
gates, and some striking speeches were delivered. Sir Henry de 
Villiers, in the course of his remarks, commented on the two-fold 
character of the population of his Colony, and on the union, which 
was being more andmore firmly cemented between Englishand Dutch. 
He was followed by the Canadian Premier, Sir John Thompson, 
who referred to the attachment to the Empire ci the French- 
speaking Canadians, and by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, then a rising 
member of the Canadian Parliament, who expressed in the warmest 
terms the loyalty of that section of the population, and gave ut- 
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terance to the hope, that the day would not be far distant, when 
representatives of all the Colonies would meet beneath the dome of 
St. Paul’s in a Parliament of the Empire. 


When Mr. Hofmeyr took his seat, one of the subjects, for the 
discussion of which the Conference had been called, had already 
been considered and finally disposed of. This was the question of 
improved cable communication, and it came before the Conference 
in the form of a project for a line between Canada and Australia. 
The existing system of cabling from the Dominion to the Australian 
Colonies via Great Britain, Gibraltar and Suez had proved none 
too convenient, and it was believed, that the interests of inter- 
Colonial trade would be enormously served by a direct cable. At 
the same time, the importance of telegraphic communication with 
the Empire from the point of view of defence, as laid before the 
Conference of 1887, was not forgotten, and the need of an all- 
British line connecting the Colonies was strongly felt. A resolution 
was also moved by Sir Charles Mills to the effect, that the line 
should be extended from Austraha to the Cape, and was unani- 
mously carried. But of course such a line could uot be expected 
to be a success financially, and hence an Imperial subsidy would 
be required, if it was ever to be constructed. 

It was in many ways unfortunate, that Mr. Hofmeyr was un- 
able to be present during the discussion of these matters. The 
cable question was one, to which he had given careful study and 
earnest thought, not so much from a purely South African point 
of view, because, as he put it to an interviewer, South Africa’s 
interest in the cable was mainly theoretical, but rather from the 
point of view of the Empire, and it was recognized that there was 
probably no one better qualified than he to speak on the subject. 
In fact the Conference offered to arrange a special sitting for him 
on the Saturday afternoon to give him an opportunity to speak, 
but as the question had already been finally settled, and as there 
was another invitation, which the members were anxious to accept, 
lhe declined the offer. What the nature of the proposals were, 
that he intended to make, will appear from the following extracts, 
from interviews, the first with the “Toronto Globe,” the second 
with Mr. Edmund Garrett, then on tthe staff of the “Westminster 
Gazette’ : — 


Jan Hofmeyr in 1895. 
(From the Portrait presented to him in 1895). 
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“With regard to the resolution on the cable question Mr. Hofmeyr 
said, that a cable between Hngland, Canada, the Australian Colonies, 
Mauritius and British South Africa would be of great Imperial im- 
portance, because it would touch only British territory, which would 
naturally be important for purposes of defence. As for the commer- 
cial interests of the Cape in the cable, probably the fact had been kept 
in mind, that the cable would break the existing monopoly, and thus 
give rise to the lowering of the Tariffs. The cable would probably 
not pay, but that would be a matter of inferior importance, as far 
as the Empire in general was concerned. The general cable question 
was, in the eyes of Mr. Hofmeyr, a very comprehensive subject, since 
in conjunction with it there went questions of defence, the nationali- 
zation of all cables uniting the various parts of the British Empire, 
and the finding of special sources of income to cover deficits in the 
working expenses. If Mr. Hofmeyr had been at the Conference from 
the beginning, he would probably have submitted a motion dealing 
with these various matters.’’ 


From his interview with Mr. Garrett we get the following :— 


‘“Mr. Hofmeyr had hoped to do larger work at the Conference. 
He found, that what Canada had most in mind in inviting the 
other delegates was the question of Imperial communication, with the 
prospect of a subsidised line of steamers and a subsidised line of 
cables via Canada. These are great questions. But Mr. Hofmeyr 
would have liked to propose a still broader view of them. Discussing 
the cable question he ran over with me our eastward communication 
with India and Australia, putting his finger on the weak points from 
a military and naval point of view. What of the Mediterranean? 
What of the Suez Canal? It is universally recognized, that 
the Canal is only a peace route; the same may be said of the 
cable. A sea-sundered empire can only exist in time of war 
by sea communication, which, for war purposes means Imperial 
deep-sea cables, which the enemy cannot easily destroy. We want 
a system, independent of foreign countries and their Colonies, or 
at any rate of Kuropean countries; for Brazil, for instance, is never 
likely to be involved in any European complication. A cable which 
runs along hostile coasts in shallow water is a merely peace cable. 
But the same depth, which secures a cable from hostile tampering, 
makes it expensive to repair, should it ever require repairs, and at 
once brings us to the question of subsidies. But the Colonies will not 
probably be very ready to pay the loss on an Imperial undertaking of 
this sort. The nationalisation of cables would partly meet this: if the 
State bought up certain cables, extending the Post Office functions 
to that extent, it could make commercial lines, which paid, cover the 
deficit of strategic lines, which did not. But you see what I am driv- 
ing at,” said Mr. Hofmeyr, smiling: ‘‘I saw here also an opportunity 
for reviving my proposal of 1887, with a definite application of the 
revenue raised by it to creating and keeping up these cables.’’ 

“This brought us upon a discussion of the tremendous obstacles in 
the way of an Imperial Customs Union. Mr. Hofmeyr admitted, that 
the selection of imports for the slight preferential treatment, which he 
proposes, must needs include some foodstuffs, if it is to offer any ad- 
vantage to grain-growing colonies; he admitted, that the British pre- 
judice against any tax on foodstuffs, however slight, and for whatever 
object, made this at present hopeless, even if the general prejudice 
against any alteration of our fiscal policy could be overcome. In short, 
““T admit,’’? said Mr. Hofmeyr, ‘‘that my proposal is, under present 
conditions, hardly a question of practical politics.” 
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“But he is very sanguine, that these ‘‘present conditions’? are 
slowly and surely changing, so that soon the United Kingdom will be 
only too glad to join its Colonies in reciprocal preferential trade ar- 
rangements, even at the cost of accepting a preferential tariff for 
strictly revenue purposes. And when that time comes, he is confident, 
that the appropriation of the revenue to such vital necessities as a 
complete iidleneudont chain of Imperial cables will be a capital peg, 
on which to hang the proposal. The Empire can no more dispense with 
cables than a body with nerves.’’ 


It is unfortunate, that Mr. Hofmeyr had no opportunity to 
put forward the details of his proposals; but even in the incomplete 
form, in which we have it, the scheme has a good deal of interest, 
land, whatever one’s views of fiscal policy, it is difficult to deny, 
that in its comprehensiveness it betrays at once the mind of the con- 
structive statesman. 


The other great subject—that of trade relations—had been 
partially discussed, when Mr. Hofmeyr took his seat at the Con- 
ference table. Two resolutions had already been passed, and the 
third was under discussion. 


The first of these dealt with the Australian Colonies. By the 
Constitution Acts granted to them, they were prohibited from en- 
tering into differential tariff agreements with any outside Colonies, 
and this prohibition it was desired to have removed. 


The second resolution was more general, and read as follows :— 


“That this Conference is of opinion, that any provisions in existing 
treaties between Great Britain and any foreign Power, which prevent 
the self-governing dependencies of the Empire from entering into 
agreements of commercial reciprocity with each other or with Great 
Britain, should be removed.”’ 


The treaties referred to were those with Belgium and Germany, 
which had been taken to forbid any such agreements between the 
Colonies. This was a resolution of real practical importance for 
South Africa, for it had been understood, that as a result of these 
treaties, it was not competent for the Cape Colony to enter into a 
Customs Union with Natal, by which special preference was given 
to the products of either, with the exception of such as should be 
conveyed overland. 


The third resolution, which was intended to embrace the whole 
subject of preference, was as follows : — 
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‘Whereas the stability and pregress of the British Empire can be 
best assured by drawing continually closer the bands, that unite the 
Colonies with the Mother Country, and by the continuous growth of a 
awh aan sympathy and co-operation in all that pertains to the common 
welfare: 

And, whereas this co-operation and unity can in no way be more 
effectually promoted than by the cultivation and extension of the 
mutual and profitable interchange of their products: 

Therefore resolved: That this Conference records its belief in the 
advisability of a customs arrangement between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, by which trade within the Empire may be placed on a more 
favourable footing than that which is carried on with foreign countries. 

Further resolved: That until the Mother Country can see her way 
to enter into customs arrangements with her Colonies, it is desirable, 
that, when empowered so to do, the Colonies of Great Britain, or 
such of them as may be disposed to accede to this view, take steps to 
place each others’ products in whole or in part on a more favoured 
es basis than is accorded to the like products of foreign coun- 

ries. 


The spirit of this resolution is clear. A change in British 
fiscal policy was recognized as only possible in the distant future, 
but as an immediate step it was thought that permission should 
at least be given the Colonies to enter into special agreements 
among themselves. 


The resolution was moved by Mr. Foster, and on this subject 
Mr. Hofmeyr addressed the Conference. He explained the posi- 
tion of the Cape Colony, pointing out that the resolution made no 
provision for the non-British States in the South African Customs 
Union, and proceeded as follows : — 


‘For this reason, J am not prepared to vote for it. I think it 
is highly necessary for the stability of the Empire, I can almost say 
for its existence, that a closer connection should be established, from 
a customs tariff point of view, between the United Kingdom and the 
different parts of the British Empire. I believe, if the United King- 
dom itself does not within a limited number of years come forward 
and say: ‘We are prepared to enter into such closer connection with 
our Colonies ; we are prepared to take goods from our own Colonies under 
more favourable terms than from foreign countries,’ you _ will find 
the Colonies will, for the sake of material benefit, turn to France and 
the United States and other Powers, to obtain advantages of trade, 
which they cannot get within the British Empire. I spoke at great 
length on this subject at the Colonial Conference in 1887, and I think 
my views are pretty well known in Canada. I believe in going a little 
further—that something more should be done for the defence of the 
Empire by the various Colonies. But how about the sinews of war? 
I am afraid, if you are going to depend on subsidies, the sinews of 
war will not be provided by the Colonies to such an extent as is neces- 
sary. You will have to depend on a tax to be borne by the whole 
Empire. And what tax would be popular? None, except such as con- 
veyed to the minds of the Colonies and of the Empire, the impression 
that they are at the same time benefiting themselves in the markets 
of the Empire. Hence my proposal in 1887.’’ 
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Mr. Hofmeyr’s position with regard to the Customs Union was 
recognized by the delegates, and on his motion the following addi- 
tion was unanimously agreed to :— 

‘‘That, for the purposes of the resolution the South African Cus- 


toms Union be considered as part of the territory capable of being 
brought within the scope of the contemplated trade arrangements.”’ 


This was all, that Mr. Hofmeyr was able to do at the Con- 
ference. His health was not yet fully restored; so the left on the 
9th July, just before the meetings ended, and after a visit to the 
Niagara Falls, sailed for London on the 11th. There he stayed 
some weeks, undergoing medical treatment, and .was back in Cape 
Town on the 19th September. 


The resolutions of the Conference were not withcut a measure 
of practical effect. Lord Ripon, who was Colonial Secretary in 
Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet, indeed declared himself against preferen- 
tial duties, but the prohibition with regard to Australia was with- 
drawn, and the Belgian and German treaties were so elucidated as 
to give the Colonies the right to enter into agreements with one 
another, which were, however, to be subject to the approval of 
Downing Street. The prohibition, which the treaties placed on 
the Colonies giving special privileges to British goods was not, 
however, relaxed, till in 1897 they were finally denounced. 


Materially the Cape Colony did not stand to gain as much by 
the Ottawa Conference as did the other Colonies. One point of im- 
portance was, that it was made easier for it to enter into a Union 
with Natal, and another was, that a special arrangement with 
Canada, for instance, became possible. But though this would 
have opened a market for Colonial wine, the advantages were not 
thought as much of as those, which, it was held, might have arisen 
from a preference, given by Great Britain itself, and the stress of 
other events turned men’s minds from the project. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CLOSING SCENES OF A PARLIAMENTARY CAREER. 
(1894-5.) 


If there was one thing, that must have made Mr. Rhodes hesi- 
tate to offer Mr. Hofmeyr the appointment as delegate to Ottawa, 
and have led Mr. Hofmeyr to shrink from accepting it, it was the 
fact that it would involve his absence from one of the most im- 
portant sessions of the Colonial Parhament. It was not so much, 
that the position of the Ministry was in danger—there has indeed 
rarely been a Government, which seemed so stable as did that of Mr. 
Rhodes—but to that session was to fall the determining of one of 
the greatest South African questions—the difficult problem of na- 
tive land tenure. Nominally the question was only brought before 
the House with reference to the district of Glen Grey: in reality 
the Bill that was introduced was, what Mr. Rhodes called it, a 
“Bill for Africa.” 


The Glen Grey Act has been described, and justly so, as one 
of the crowning achievements of Colonial statesmanship, and it has 
come to be customary to ascribe all the credit of 1t to Mr. Rhodes. 
But the Bill was not evolved by a single mind. It was rather the 
highest product of the co-operation of the two men, Rhodes and 
Hofmeyr, and if one examines it carefully, in the light of. the 
utterances of both, the ideals embodied are those of Hofmeyr rather 
than those of Rhodes. In fact, in the evolution of the general 
principle of the scheme the Africander leader seems to have had 
quite as large a share as his friend; and he appears to have 
been the first to give substantive form to some of its main 
ideas; for when during his absence, the Bond members were 
beginning to get restive as to the effect of a certain clause, the 
Premier, in reply to the represenitations of an editor of one of the 
newspapers, took out of his drawer a manuscript, and said: “ There 
you have it all, in Mr. Hofmeyr’s own handwriting.’’ It is necessary, 
therefore, briefly to describe the steps leading up to the Bill, and 
the provisions of the Bill itself. 
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The fruitful region of Glen Grey was situated in the district 
of Queenstown, and many years before, the Government of the day 
had consented to its occupation by a section of the Tembu tribe. 
The system of land tenure was never settled. The natives squatted 
where they pleased, and no attempt was made to define individual 
rights. But the state of affairs, which this produced, soon proved 
to be untenable. Kaffirs and Fingoes crowded in from all sides, 
and the population of the region was threatening to become greater 
than the land could bear. The indefinite character of the tenure 
of the land was no stimulant to any attempt to improve it, and 
the result was, that the natives began to be heaped upon one 
another, living in sloth and idleness, and deriving their livelihood 
very largely from the pleasant and profitable occupation of stealing 
the stock of the neighbouring farmers. To stop the over-popula- 
tion and to force the overgrowth into the labour market, was there- 
fore a step that seemed urgently necessary. 

The nature of the remedy to be applied was generally ad- 
mitted—the only thing possible was, of course, the issue of individual 
title—but differences arose on the question of the method of its 
application. There were two main parties. The first declared, 
that a regular title for full individual possession should be given 
straight away, and with it should go all the privileges and obliga- 
tions attaching to the occupation of land. In other words, the 
native was thus to obtain the franchise, which he did not have by 
the Act of 1887, but at the same time his land was to be liable to 
seizure for debt, and he was to be allowed to dispose of it to 
Europeans or to any one he pleased. This was the attitude taken 
up by the greater part of the members of the Bond, who looked for- 
ward to the prospect of the rich lands of the natives being thrown 
open for colonization and development; and this, with a restriction 
of three years on the sale, was the proposal, which had been made 
by Mr. Frost, the Secretary for Native Affairs, in the Session of 
1893. 

The other party took up a different attitude. What they said, 
was in effect this, “give the natives tickets of occupation, that they 
may dispose of among themselves, and give them the franchise, 
but do not give them the right to sell their land to Europeans, and 
do not make it executable for debt.” 
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Mr. Hofmeyr was able to sympathize with the attitude of 
neither party. On this question he remained true to his principle, 
that the natives should be consistently treated either as children 
or as adults, and dealing as he was there with natives in the mass, 
he held that their treatment should be that of those not fully able 
to administer their own affairs. A system of individual occupation 
he was prepared to institute, but as this was a metter of con- 
venience, both to white and to black, and also as a means of raising 
the latter in the scale, and not as a recognition of their equality 
with their European neighbours, it was not otherwise to affect 
their position. Neither was the franchise to come with it, nor was 
the protection against the acquisition of land in the locations by 
white men to be withdrawn. 


It will be seen then, that Mr. Hofmeyr’s policy was somewhat in 
advance of that of his followers, and this, of course, placed him in a 
difficult position. For there was always a danger, that if he went 
too far for his supporters, they might refuse to go with him, and 
by virtue of their strength, carry through something, that would 
not be in the interests of the country. It is for this reason, that 
we find Mr. Hofmeyr practically dumb on the whole question. In 
fact only on one occasion, in a speech at Stellenbosch at the end 
of 1893, did he refer to it at all. The position he took up there 
was interesting. It was of course difficult to come forward with a 
proposal straight away, which would seem to reserve the land to 
the natives for ever, and hence, in order to educate his followers 
up to his view, he adopted an intermediate attitude. The plan he 
suggested was as outlined above, with the single difference, 
that after eight years the native was to be allowed, if he pleased, 
to change his modified individual tenure into a full property right, 
with all the privileges thereto attached. But it seems perfectly 
clear, that Mr. Hofmeyr himself fully recognized the necessity of 
keeping the native reserves free from European intruders. 


The policy of Mr. Hofmeyr supplied the basis of the Glen Grey 
Bill. The whole territory was to be split up into locations, and 
each location was to be divided into lots, indivisible and inalien- 
able without the consent of the Governor. The ownership of a 
lot was not of itself to confer the franchise. There were other 
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useful provisions. Village Councils and a District Council were 
to be instituted, on which natives could discuss and determine 
questions of minor import; local option provisions with regard to 
liquor were to apply to the district, and a labour tax of 10s. was 
to be imposed on all natives, who did not go out as labourers for 
three months out of the twelve. By this provision, and even more 
by the fact, that the institution of fixed tenure would very soon 
produce a landless class, it was anticipated that the needs of the 
labour market would be met. 


Such was the Glen Grey Bill. In the House it received a not 
unfavourable reception. Mr. Rhodes, who had taken over the 
department of Native Affairs, when Mr. Frost was put in charge 
of the newly-created portfolio of Agriculture, moved the second 
reading, and it was passed by 62 votes to 3. The Committee stage 
occasioned more difficulty, and culminated in obstruction and an all- 
night sitting, but the Bill was eventually passed without any sub- 
stantial amendment. With the negrophilist section the Bill was 
never popular, and Mr. Rhodes, soon to be the patron saint of 
Imperialism, was described in England as an “ English-speaking 
Dutch Boer, thirsting for slavery.’’ 


A good deal more trouble was caused by another Bill of some 
importance—one providing for the universal application of the Scab 
Act. A large number of the Bond members strenuously opposed 
the measure, and the alliance between the Ministry and the 
Africander Party was sorely strained. Eventually, however, the 
wishes of the farmers were to some extent met, and the Bill passed 
its third reading. But there remained a considerable section, 
which refused to relax its opposition. Mr. D. P. van der Heever, 
who has been described as the Apollos of the Africander movement, 
was in the lead; anti-Rihodes agitators from Kimberley and else- 
where, added fuel to the fire; and within short the whole country 
was in a blaze, and the farmers threatened, that if the Act were 
not repealed, they would simply refuse to carry it out. A timely 
warning from Mr. Hofmeyr seems to have served to calm the 
agitation, more peaceful measures were adopted, and a huge depu- 
tation visited Cape Town to interview the Government. Mr. 
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Hofmeyr introduced the delegates, not, however, without having 
first pointed out to them, that he was not altogether in agreement 
with their opposition to the Act, but Mr. Rhodes, though sym- 
pathetic, refused to accede to their request, and though on one day 
in the session of 1895, 127 petitions against the Act, with 10,043 
signatures, were presented to the House, Parliament upheld his 
attitude. An unfortunate remark by Sir Gordon Sprigg to the 
effect, that the agitation had been aroused by the “ Demon of 
ignorance and prejudice” caused great indignation, but eventually 
opposition died away. That this was so, was ascribed largely to 
the exertion of Mr. Hofmeyr’s influence. 


But by that time Mr. Hofmeyr had ceased to be a member of 
the Colonial Parliament. We have already seen, how that at the 
previous election he had declared, that he was tired of Parlia- 
mentary hfe, and this feeling, coming in conjunction with the 
fact, that on several points he was finding himself in advance of 
his party and with one or two other circumstances, eventually led 
to his resolve, at the age of fifty, when the life of most Parlia- 
mentarians seems only to be beginning, to retire from the stage, 
on which he had played his part so well. 


The first of these circumstances was the state of his health. 
We have already seen, that it had long been causing anxiety, and 
during the last few years the anxieties of a busy Parliamentary 
life had led to repeated attacks of illness. The worst of these was 
in Canada, and it was largely on that account that he came to his 


decision. 


Then there were the cares and worries in connection with 
the election campaign and his position as a member of the Commis- 
sie van Toezicht. We find him writing on 10th February, 1894 :— 


“J am dead tired of the whole business. And J would thank the 
Lord, if I could with decency retire from Bond and Parliament. I love 
peace, and yet I am always in the wars.’ 


There was, however, another contributory factor. We have 
already noted the existence in Stellenbosch of two powerful fac- 
tions, connected with the Krige and the de Waal families; and 


this had been very apparent at the election of 1894. In the result 
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it appeared, that Mr. P. de Waal had been elected as Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s colleague by a majority of six votes. But the defeated 
‘section was determined not to let the question rest) here, and Mr. 
Krige declared his intention of lodging an election petition. In 
this crisis Mr. Hofmeyr came forward as mediator, but his over- 
tures were rejected with a measure of contempt. When he left for 
Ottawa, the matter had not yet been settled in’ the courts, but as 
it did not seem possible, after what had passed between him and 
Mr. Krige, for him to remain as member for the division, if that 
gentleman succeeded in ejecting his colleague and taking his place, 
he wrote out his resignation to be handed to the Speaker, in case 
this should happen. The case, however, issued somewhat differently. 
The evidence revealed, that there had been a good deal of corruption 
in connection with the election; Mr. de Waal was unseated, 
‘but Mr. Krige was suspended for a period of five years. Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s resignation was accordingly withheld, but though not 
a single charge had been made, not to say proved, against him 
personally, one can imagine that the revelations of what had been 
going on were not very pleasant to a man of his delicate sense of 
honour. The matter did not, however, end here. The Krige 
party decided to place on record their esteem for their candidate. 
A presentation was made to him, and some of the speeches con- 
tained none too complimentary references to Mr. Hofmeyr. The 
demonstration was of course inspired by only a small section of 
the community, but one can easily see, that Mr. Hofmeyr’s disin- 
clination to remain in Parliament was thereby strengthened ; 
for a time he hesitated, but eventually, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his friends, he decided to take the step. His resignation 
was written out on March 30th, and was announced in the “Ons 
Land ”’ of April 4th, 1895.* 

Seldom has the retirement of a politician called forth such a 
remarkable demonstration as did that of Mr. Hofmeyr. Not a 


_ The first mention of this is in a letter, dated 3rd December, 1894 
in reply to a request to bring a certain matter before Mr. Rhodes, in 
which we find him writing as follows:— ; 


‘‘ Whether I shall be able to do so, when he returns f “Eur 
I doubt, for it is possible that I shall no longer be a marbertce Pare 
ment, and he will be out of humour on that account.’’ 
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single newspaper, but placed on record its high appreciation of his. 
services; there was scarcely a centre, in which resolutions of a 

similar tone were not passed, and Mr. Hofmeyr had the experience 
of finding during his lifetime his services meet with that universal 
recognition, which is usually only accorded to a statesman, when 
death has removed him from the stage. Though in the 
announcement his retirement was set down as being prompted by 
reasons of health, Mr. Hofmeyr, who was then at East London on 

tour with the Cape Town Cricket Club, received telegrams from no. 
fewer than five members of Parliament, offering to resign in his 

favour, and even the Krige Committee at Stellenbosch passed a 
resolution asking him to reconsider his decision. 


The Cape Town Bond was once again first in the field in the 
expressions of appreciation. On April 5th a meeting was held 
with Sir James Sivewright in the Chair, and the following reso- 
lution, admirably expressive of the feeling of the whole country, 
was passed :— 


“That the Cape Town branch of the Africander Bond has with the 
deepest grief taken note of the decision of their respected leader, Mr. 
Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr, to retire as member of the Legislative Assembly, . 
after having completed such a brilliant career in that Assembly; that 
this branch now expresses the conviction of its gratitude for the patriotic 
and unwearying labours of Mr Hofmeyr, and of the irreparable loss sus- 
tained by the Africauder Bond and the Africander cause as a result of 
lis retirement. The members wish, unanimously and with all their 
heart, to give him the assurance cf their unbounded confidence in his 
unerring judgment, and to express the earnest hope, that he, once freed 
from the cares and worries of political life, will speedily so far recover 
his health, that he will be placed in a position once again to set himself 
at their head.’’ 


Among the telegrams, which Mr. Hofmeyr received at East 
London, were the following :— 


Sprigg to Hofmeyr. 


‘You are aware of the heavy loss the Colony has sustained by the 
death of Sir Charles Mills. I feel, that an equally heavy loss is entailed 
by your retirement from Parliament. And I now appeal to your 
patriotism to help us to mitigate these misfortunes. _ We are unani- 
mously of opinion in offering you the vacaat post of Agent-General, 
which, it appears to us, would not be too severe a tax upon your 
strength. You would be placed in a bracing climate, with work not 
uncongenial to you, and you might after a moderate term be so far re- 
stored to health, as to be able to resume your work for South Africa 
upon your native soil. Please not to decide this matter hastily, as many 
vital considerations are involved in your reply.” 
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Rhodes to Hofmeyr. 


“Have received following from Bowell, Premier Canada :—Begins. 
Canada prepared discuss Trade. Early meeting desired. Ends. I hope 
you will consider becoming delegate from Cape Colony, and being Agent- 
General, even if only for a year. This question is your own, and in 
London you might deal with the representatives of Canada, and you 
alone know the whole question and the difficulties. It is a big thing, 
and it is essentially the one connected with your name. Now you al- 
ways have said, that you feel a regard for me, and I can say in reply, 
that I think it is your duty to yourself and people to complete that, 
which is exclusively attached to your name. I suggested to Thompson in 
England free exchange of wine for Canadian wood.”’ 


The third telegram was from Sir Thomas Upington, who had 
in 1892 retired from politics to the calmer atmosphere of the Ju- 
dicial Bench :— 

“Rhodes has shown me message from Canada. Seems to me provi- 
dential you should have resigned before its receipt, although I deeply 
deplored your resignation, as I still do, but for old associations’ sake 
carefully consider, whether it is not your bounden duty to go to London 


in view of the great interests involved. Consider carefully, and come to 
no final decision without consultation with your friends.’’ 


To this last Mr. Hofmeyr replied :— 


‘“Thanks for your good wishes, which I appreciate all the more for 
auld lang syne.” 


The offer of the Agent-Generalship referred to in these tele- 
grams, interesting not so much on that account, as for the personal 
touches they contain, must have been not without attraction to 
Mr. Hofmeyr; but he did not believe, that with his resignation 
his work in South Africa was complete. Hence it was, that he 
declined the appointment—we shall see soon, that it was well, that 
he did so. 


The feeling, which had been aroused by Mr. Hofmeyr’s re- 
signation, did not pass away without producing some tangible mark 
of esteem, and one finds both Parliament and people coming for- 
ward to do him honour. In the case of the Parliament, a resolu- 
tion was first of all passed expressive of regret, moved by Mr. 
Rhodes, and seconded by Mr. Sauer, as leader of the Opposition, 
but this was not enough, and as a further means of doing honour 
to the retiring leader, it was decided to entertain him at’a compli- 
mentary dinner, and there to present him with an address. 
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This pleasant function took place on the 18th June. Mr. 
Rhodes and all his colleagues, save Mr. Laing, who was‘indisposed, 
were present, and in addition there were 15 members of the Coun- 
cil and 48 of the Assembly. Mr. T. Louw, M.L.A. for Malmes- 
bury, presided, and after the toast of the evening had been pro- 
posed, Dr. te Water came forward to present the address, which 
had been signed by the President and all the members of the 
Legislative Council, and the Speaker and all save fifteen members 
of the Legislative Assembly. It read as follows :— 


Carn Town, May, 1895. 
Tue Hon. Jan Henprix Hormeyr. 


Honovrep Sir !—The undersigned members, both of the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly, have learnt with the deepest re- 
gret of your decision to resign your seat in Parliament, and to retire 
from the brilliant position, which yeu have held for so many years, with 
such unlimited advantage to South Africa and credit to yourself. 

We wish hereby to assure you of the high personal respect, which 
we cherish towards you; and also to convey to you our sincere gratitude 
for the tireless energy, with which you have always in the past attended 
with such ability to the best interests of this section of the British Km- 
pire, and have attempted to effect the highest and noblest aims. 

As members of the Legislative Council, we recognize how much your 
judgment, your wise and moderate counsel have contributed to unani- 
mous co-operation for the welfare and the prosperity of our land. 

As members of the Legislative Assembly, the close connection which 
has for so many years existed between you and so many of us, has led to 
our appreciating and valuing you as friend, as legislator and as states- 
man. 

It still remains fresh in our memory, how that by your ready inter- 
yention in the difficulties of 1881 and again in 1890, the terrible disas- 
ters, which were then threatening South Africa with reference to the 
Transvaal, were prevented and warded off. 

The many excellent public services rendered by you to the State 
make it impossible to refer to all of them here. Let it suffice, that the 
great work done by you for land and people lives in the hearts of the 
population, and shall long be kept in grateful recognition by posterity. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants and friends. 
After the reading of the address the toast was drunk with 
musical honours. There was tremendous enthusiasm. It seemed 
as though the cheering would never subside, and above the din one 
heard the words, Onze Jan, Our Leader, Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr. 
When the applause had become fainter, Mr. Hofmeyr rose to reply. 
It was, he declared, the proudest moment of his life, and he ap- 
preciated the honour done to him yet more, because men of different 
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political opinions from his own were taking a share in it. For 
this reason he would refrain from a purely party speech, and instead 
would cast a glance back over the years, during which he had sat in 
Parliament, and the advances which the Colony had made in that 
time. After an interesting summary, he proceeded as follows :— 


‘‘Tn the address presented to me, you praise me for my share in the 
restoration of peace in 1881, and in the preservation of peace in 1890. 
I think that on this point, too, you are valuing my services too highly, 
and forgetting that there are others who worked just as strenuously for 
tho good cause. In any case, you are far more grateful to me here than 
they are in the Transvaal. (Shame!) When I went to Pretoria in 
1890 to arrange the Swazi question, I grasped the fact, that my visit 
would not be welcome there—that I should get very little credit as a re- 
sult—that I was exposing myself to misunderstanding of my motives, 
both there and elsewhere. But I went, none the less. Why? Because 
I had been convinced, that if no settlement of the question were brought 
about, a new conflict would break out between the Transvaal and the 
British Government—because I wanted to promote Transvaal indepven- 
dence, and to prevent the whole of South Africa being set aflame. I 
have since found no reason to believe, that I was wrong at the time. If 
there was a matter, in which I exercised self-denial, then my mission of 
1890 was one ; 

‘‘Were wrong motives ascribed to me on this question by the one 
party, the same was done during the War of Independence by another. 
My English friends imagined, that | aimed at nothing short of driving 
the English Government out of South Africa and breaking the British 
power, but they, too, have now recovered from that mistake. But now 
there are others, who cannot understand me. They cannot comprehend, 
how I once fought for the rights of the Transvaal and the Free State, 
and yet could at London and Ottawa help te devise measures to main- 
tain the solidarity of the British Empire. Have I perhaps changed? 
No. Mr. Chairman. What I did for the Transvaal m 1881, I should un- 
der similar circumstances be prepared to do again. I have always been 
ready, and now, too, I am ready, to oppose myself to every striving of 
the British Government to make any inroads on the rightful claims of my 
countrymen and kinsmen. But that does not make me to be an enemy 
of the British Empire. I have read a little history, I have occasionally 
cast a glance at the position of the world outside South Africa, and I 
have arrived at the conclusion, that just as the preservation of religious. 
and civil liberty a few hundred years ago was due solely to the co-opera- 
tion of England and Holland, the time may yet come, when the surest 
guarantee of the same liberty would be found im the co-operation of a 
powerful ‘England with, say, America, and rerhaps also Germany. I 
have therefore never been able to see, that a striving for the rights of 
my countrymen compels me to wish any ill to England itself. 

‘Such was my principle towards the Imperial Government; of a simi- 
lar nature was my attitude towards Colonial 'Ministers. I have always 
maintained, that Ministers need not necessarily be marked out as our 
enemies. ‘The Queen’s Government must be carried on.’ JI have there- 
fore always supported all Ministries consisting of men, who possessed 
enough mutual confidence to work heartily together, who were able 
enough not to make a mess of the affairs of the country, who were 
honest enough to administer our money matters with straightforward- 
ness and probity, and who were not anxious to fly in the face of the 
people with regard to their grievances and their feelings. I have never 
made differences with regard to such subjects as the Excise a reason for 
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opposing a Ministry in everything. I have always drawn a clear line 
between acceptable and unacceptable proposals of the Government. 
With regard to my own Africander Party, I have always striven to keep 
it together. If I found a man of ability in its raaks, then I helped him 
cn, instead of pushing his head under water. When divisions arose in 


it, then I tried to evolve a compromise. I taught my party to abide 
its time with patience, and not spoil its cause by the exercise of force. 


_ “I am now no longer in the House to champion these principles. 
{Yes, but come back soon!) Well, but as long as 1 am not back, I want 
to commend these principles to your favour. Do not aitack the Ministry 
from A to Z, because it cannot perhaps agree with you on some small 
point. Do not boycott members of your own party, because they disap- 
point you in a single case. Always keep the general welfare of the 
country before your eyes. Never drive party feelings to extremes. 
Keep personal hatred and jealousy out of politics. But plant your feet 
firmly on the neck of all seekers after their own profit and honour, 
irrespective of whether or not they cover their actions under the cloak 
of the loftiest of principles. Recognize and always support, what is 
good in the proposals, even of your out-and-out opponents. Attempt to 
preserve a good understanding between the two great national elements 
in the country. In that way you will preserve your parliamentary in- 
stitutions unviolated and give a proof, that Responsible Government is 
safe in your hands.”’ 

The other tribute that was paid to Mr. Hofmeyr came from 
the people as a whole. The proposal to give him some tangible 
mark of esteem started at Kimberley, and was eagerly taken up. 
Every branch of the Bond took part in the movement, and the first 
part of the presentation was made on Mr. Hofmeyr’s birthday on 
July 4th. It took the form of a life-size portrait, representing 
him in the act of delivering a speech. Mr. Rhodes and several 
of the members of Parliament were present at the ceremony, and 
interesting speeches were delivered, some of which have already 
been referred to. 


We have noted the expressions of gratitude of Parliament and 
people; it is perhaps not out of place to set down the tribute of 
Sir Henry Loch, delivered indeed before the news of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
resignation had been made known, but none the less interesting, 
especially when we remember, that Sir Henry possessed little of 
the sympathy with the South African spirit, which had charac- 
terized his predecessor. At the end of March, 1895, the Governor, 
whose term had expired, left the Colony for England, and the 
Cape Town branch of the Bond, at the instance of Mr. Hofmeyr, 
decided to present him with an address. It was at the conclusion 
of the ceremony, after he had expressed his thanks to the Bond, 
that he turned to Mr. Hofmeyr with the words : — 
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“JT thank you most cordially for your address, and I thank you 
heartily for having made Mr. Hofmeyr the mouthpiece of presenting it. 
We have known each other for many years, and I think during that 
period not only our official but our private communications with each 
other have been of the most friendly nature. I take this opportunity 
of expressing publicly my thanks to Mr. Hofmeyr again on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Government for the manner, in which at a eritical period 
in the history of the country he came forward, sacrificing his personal 
convenience, and by his able diplomacy prevented any serious conse- 
quences resulting. I shall ever entertain, and I am sure Her Majesty’s 
Government will ever entertain, tho deevest feelings of gratitude to- 
wards Mr. Hofmeyr, for what he did on that occasion.”’ 


One other matter must be referred to here. In November, 
1895, President Reitz, for reasons of health, resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Free State, and Mr. Hofmeyr was once again ap- 
proached from various quarters to accept the vacant post. On 
the 10th December, for instance, he received the following telegram 
from Messrs. Fischer and Klijnveld, the latter of whom had 
usually been looked upon as leader of the Transvaal party :-— 


‘* Confidential. Will you stand either alone or together with other 
candidates recommended by the Volksraad to the people for the Pre- 
sidency.” 

But Mr. Hofmeyr again refused. Two years before Mr 
Reitz had written to him: “Just say the word (that you will come 
as President) and I step out at once,”’ but he had declined. And 
now his answer was the same. He replied the same day: 


“Thanks for your honouring telegram. Regret that health and 
other reasons deprive me of the freedom to say Yes.” 


What might have been the consequences for South Africa had 
Mr. Hofmeyr accepted, it is unnecessary to enquire. But there 
was work enough for him to do in his own Colony. 


PART Y. 


StCRM. AND oink esos IN SOUTH AFRICAN 
POP ies, 
(1896 - 1902.) 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE JAMESON RAID (1895-6). 


There are no doubt some of our readers, who have at one 
time or another stood at the brink of the mighty Zambesi above 
the Victoria Falls, and have cast their eyes over its calm, placid, 
almost motionless waters, unbroken even by a ripple, save where 
here and there the rich tropical vegetation of an island shows 
itself above the stream; and as they have pursued their course 
towards the snowy column of ‘‘smoke-that-sounds,’’ of a sudden 
the bed of the river seems to sink away, the waters quicken their 
pace, faster and faster they dash forward, vainly it seems they 
attempt to hold themselves back, and then—the abyss. Such was 
the course of South African history in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. During the years of the Rhodes Adminis- 
tration, but for a sign now and then, that revealed the poten- 
tialities of evil, that lurked beneath the surface, South Africa 
seemed to be entering upon the Golden Age of its development, 
when the fusion of the European races had been all but consum- 
mated; then of a sudden there flashed across the wires the news, 
that Jameson had burst over the Transvaal border, at once the evil 
tendencies received free course and fatal determination, the stem- 
ming of the current passed out of human control, and broken and 
disintegrated, the elements making up the political situation were 
dashed downwards, and left to fight their way and coalesce anew 
under different circumstances. 


There were in those years of tranquillity, four tendencies to 
be distinguished in South African politics. Of these three are to 
be represented by one dominant man; the fourth, and perhaps 
fortunately so, had in South Africa itself, one special powerful 
representative. These four tendencies may be described as Kruger, 
Hofmeyr, Rhodes and the Jingo Imperialist. The last of these 
was the man, to whom the thought of a concession to the position 
of his Dutch fellow-colonists bordered on disloyalty,—to whom the 
name of the “ English-speaking Dutch Boer,’’ Mr. Rhodes was 
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anathema, and the idea of a territory under his rule an abomina- 
tion. Hofmeyr and Rhodes represented the Colonists of Dutch 
and English descent, naturally united by a bond of common 
interest and common patriotism, while in Kruger we have the 
Republican view, according to which Mr. Hofmeyr was untrue to 
the Africander cause, because he consorted with a man like Mr. 
Rhodes, who for reasons of policy, of instinct or of superior poli- 
tical wisdom, was never trusted in the Republics. It was South 
Africa’s true destiny, that the union, which was represented by 
the alliance of Hofmeyr and Rhodes, should grow ever stronger 
and stronger, and the other two elements should gradually dis- 
appear, and it was to this consummation, that the political cata- 
clysm, known as the Jameson Raid, put an abrupt end, aroused 
feeling between Boer and Englishman to a worse pitch than it had 
been after Majuba, and in the words of Sir Hercules Robinson, 
‘“‘threw back the cause of civilization in South Africa for 25 years.’’ 
For a time it seemed as though co-operation between English and 
Dutch was to be for ever rendered impossible, and by the force 
of circumstances one finds an approximation on the one hand 
between Rhodes and the Jingo Imperialist, on the other between 
Hofmeyr and Kruger. 


Had a dramatist fixed upon the Jameson Raid as the theme 
of his composition, and been given the liberty to mould previous 
history in accordance with the requirements of his art, he could 
hardly have devised a more fitting prelude than the episode known 
of the Closing of the Drifts. In it we have the last and crowning 
evidence of the ever-growing lack of friendship between President 
Kruger and his fellow-countrymen, who were virtual rulers of the 
Cape Colony. 


With the completion of the Delagoa Bay line in the middle 
of 1895, and the impending completion of that from Natal, dis- 
putes naturally sprang up as to the distribution of the traffic to 
the Transvaal. In April, 1895, there was held in-Cape Town the 
first Conference to settle this vexed question; but it came to 
nothing: the Cape urged its claim to 40 per cent. of the trade, 
and the South African Republic refused to give more than 25 per 
cent. But already at the beginning of the year the Cape had 
reduced its tariff on certain classes of goods, and the Netherlands 
Company had retaliated, the rates being largely increased over 
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the forty miles of line from Vereniging to Johannesburg. |The 
merchants, however, were not thereby defeated; the distance was 
short, the goods could be transported at a very moderate price by 
ox-waggon, and before long the Railway Company found, that it 
had over-reached itself. In this situation the President came to 
the rescue; he had the power to declare ‘‘ports of entry’’ into the 
State; and in virtue of this, on the 28th August, a proclamation 
was issued, declaring that the Drifts of the Vaal River were to be 
closed from the lst October to the importation of goods from over- 
sea. Some time before he had declared in his picturesque way to a 
visitor from the Cape :—“‘I shall have a wall put up at Vereniging, 
and have a barbed wire fence made on the wall,’’ and in this way 
his threat was given effect to. 

The action of the President aroused much feeling throughout 
South Africa. In the Transvaal itself it was not very popular ; 
in the Free State, even the usually anti-Cape ‘‘Express’’ attacked 
it; and in the Colony, there was a chorus of condemnation. For 
though no restriction was placed on Free State and Cape Colony 
products, the proclamation was a telling blow to the prosperity, 
which had come to the Southern Republic and to the Colony from 
the profit of the Northward railway, and there were very few to 
defend the action of the President. Mr. Hofmeyr himself wrote 
strong leading articles in ‘‘Ons Land’’ to express disapproval. 


The unanimity of the country encouraged the Ministry to 
take up a strong line. When friendly remonstrances had failed, 
the matter was referred to the Imperial Government, on the 
ground that a breach of the London Convention was involved. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who had succeeded Lord Ripon at the Colonial 
Office a few months before, concurred in this opinion, and declared 
his readiness to dispatch an ultimatum to the Republic, if the 
Colony undertook to assist in any war that might result. To this 
demand the Cabinet, which in Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Faure 
contained two representatives of the Bond, secretly consented. 
On November 3rd,* the ultimatum was despatched, and the Presi- 
dent, who must have felt, that his position was none too sound, 
withdrew his proclamation. The action of Mr. Schreiner was 
subsequently strongly criticized, but from a legal point of view. he 


*Mr. Hofmeyr, who was at the time out of town, was not consulted. 
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had convinced himself, that the Transvaal was in the wrong, and 
it is not unlikely that at that time a majority of the Bond would 
have confirmed the action of the Cabinet, at any rate, in so far as 
threats were concerned. The withdrawal of the proclamation was 
followed by another Conference, but once again it proved impossible 
to arrive ata final arrangement. 


The incident just narrated is the last outstanding event before 
the Raid ; less than two months later Dr. Jameson was a captive in 
Pretoria. 


The details of the working of the intrigue which culminated 
in the Raid are matters of history. They are written in full in 
the reports of the Colonial and Imperial Committees of Inquiry, 
and they need not be set down here. Suffice be it to say, that 
President Kruger instead of carrying out Jan Brand’s advice and 
making friends of the capitalists of the Rand, had, whether it was 
his fault or his misfortune, made them his enemies, that at length, 
actuated mainly by a desire to secure an improvement in the 
conditions of their industry, they came out strongly on the side of 
the Uitlanders, who had long been complaining of their grievances, 
that as a result a plot was formed, in which Mr. Rhodes was 
involved, that by him Jameson was stationed on the border at 
Pitsani Pothlugo, and that on the evening of Sunday, 29th 
December, 1895, in spite of communications from Johannesbury 
urging him to delay, acting not indeed, it seems, on direct instruc- 
tions from Mr. Rhodes, but in accordance with what he inter- 
preted to be his wishes,* he-took the bit between his teeth and 
started on his memorable Ride. Nor is it necessary to consider 
the question of the complicity of the Colonial Office in the outrage: 
for ourselves we find it difficult to account for the facts save on 
the hypothesis, that Mr. Chamberlain knew far more than he was 
subsequently prepared to admit, but that is a matter, on which 
history has yet to pass judgment. All that is necessary here, is to 
set forth the part played by Mr. Hofmeyr in the unfolding of the 
drama. It is, however, advisable first to indicate the attitude, 
which Mr. Hofmeyr had up to this time taken up towards the 
Uitlander question in the Transvaal. 


*This takes no account of the possibility, that Major Heany had 
secret instructions from Mr. Rhodes. 
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The first reference is in an interview with the representative 
of “South Africa’ in 1891, when he expressed himself as fol- 
lows :— 


“As regards the franchise and the right of voting to British 
subjects, who have been in the Republic a certain number of years, I 
believe there is one point often lost sight of. It strikes me, as a rule, 
that Englishmen, who wish to exercise the rights of Transvaal citizen- 
ship, are not prepared at the same time to give up their rights as 
British citizens—they wish to be at one and the same time subjects of 
the British Empire and burghers of President Kruger. The Transvaal 
Boers, realizing this, hesitate to give full right of burghership to 
people, who will not cut off their own connection with the mother 
country across the sea... . 

““My idea for some time past has been, that the claims of the 
mining interest might have been met by establishing some three or 
four strictly mining constituencies throughout the country to be repre- 
sented by one member each of the Volksraad, such members to be , 
elected only by people interested in mining, somewhat in the same way 
as the Maoris in New Zealand, without enjoying the franchise to the 
full extent, are allowed to depute four members to the New Zealand 
Parliament under a special franchise .... You cannot take it amiss, 
if the ordinary Transvaal Boer is inclined to resist the clamour of the 
new-comer. Let us consider their position. They are a very small 
population, they run exceeding great danger of being overrun by the 
new-comers, who as a rule, belong to a nation, who not very many 
years ago annexed the Transvaal, and it was only through the Queen’s 
magnanimity, thut it got back its independence; but they have not 
forgotten the past, and they may argue: This is a nation, which a few 
years ago forcibly annexed us, and they may be willing to re-annex us 
now by means of the polling-booth, and therefore, in the interests of our 
independence, we are bound to guard against such a thing taking 
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place. 

The attitude taken up by Mr. Hofmeyr is, in its broad concep- 
tion of the whole situation, characteristic of the man. We find 
him recognizing the position of, and sympathizing with, President 
Kruger and his Government (as indeed did also Mr. Rhodes, in his 
speech at Bloemfontein in 1890) ; we find him placing his finger on 
a very vital spot, very often lost sight of, the unwillingness of the 
men, who were clamouring for the privileges of citizenship in one 
State, to give up the privileges of citizenship in another; and at 
the same time, we find him suggesting a scheme, which recognized 
the position of both sides, and which, if adopted in 1891, would 
have gone far to satisfy legitimate aspirations and provide a reason- 
able basis of compromise. 


But the words of Jan Hofmeyr were not at that time popular 
in the councils of the President, and his advice passed unheeded. 
In 1894 he was interviewed again, and declared that he still 
believed, that his proposals could be worked out. On this occa- 
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sion, too, he informed the interviewer, that he held that in the 
matter of commandeering the Uitlanders for military service, at 
that time a burning question, the action of the Transvaal had 
been perfectly legal, but hardly politic. But the most striking 
expression of opinion was drawn from Mr. Hofmeyr, when Jame- 
son had already crossed the border, but the news had not yet 
reached any save the Premier and the High Commissioner, though 
the air was already thick with rumours. Mr. Garrett was the 
interviewer: we shall quote his own words :— 


“Under the circumstances, a representative exerted himself with 
much difficulty to obtain the views of the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr. 

“Mr. Hofmeyr (whose unwillingness to be interviewed is well- 
known) said that, of course, if any words from him were likely to be 
of any service, and to avert a collision, he would be quick to offer 
them. But no advice from him had been sought, and after the experi- 
ence of recent years, he did not propose to volunteer any. 

“(Questioned as to this experience, he alluded particularly to the 
Swaziland Convention, and the light, in which his action in this 
matter had been represented in the Transvaal. 

‘‘His views on the Franchise demand Mr. Hofmeyr expressed years 
ago. He favoured a compromise then, but it found no support at 
Pretoria. Now it would be useless to offer the compromise, which then 
might have satisfied their legitimate aspirations. 

“On reading this over, Mr. Hofmeyr found the tone of it expres- 
sive only of one side of his feelings on this difficult question, in which 
he felt himself, he confessed, pulled both ways; and he desired the 
addition in clear terms, that in spite of the manner in which his 
efforts on behalf of the Transvaal had been received, and although he 
regretted that no statesmanlike compromise had been arrived at, the 
Transvaal still kept his strong sympathies and affection: ‘Blood is 
thicker than water.’ 

“The point being put, that the blood of many young Africander 
Uitlanders was closer to many Cape families than the blood of the 
Boers, Mr. Hofmeyr admitted the fact. ‘But then,’ he said, ‘how if 
these Africander Uitlanders also found that blood was thicker than 
water. 

‘““But they are solid with the other Uitlanders, that is just the 
point,’ it was rejoined to this; and the questioner added: ‘Suppose 
war broke out, Mr. Hofmeyr, what would you yourself do?’ 

“““God knows .... Try to get peace made as soon as possible, 
I suppose, like last time,’ said Mr. Hofmeyr. 

“‘And not one word more could be got out of him.’’ 


No very long time was to elapse before Mr. Hofmeyr was. 
called upon to keep his promise. 


On Sunday evening, 29th December, Dr. Jaméson crossed the 
Border. That morning Mr. Rhodes received a telegram, announc- 
ing that it was intended to start in the evening. An attempt was 
made to send off 4 somewhat cryptic message to stop him, but the 
wires had already been cut, and when they were restored next day, 
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no further effort was made to call him back. During the rest of 
Sunday, Mr. Rhodes kept his own counsel, and only at eleven 
o’clock that night he sent for the Imperial Secretary, Sir Graham 
Bower, who did not inform the High Commissioner of the Raid 
till the following (Monday) morning. Sir Hercules Robinson, 
who had succeeded Sir Henry Loch, immediately despatched 
a telegram to call Jameson back, it was handed to him 
on Tuesday morning, but was contemptuously ignored. Mean- 
while the rest of Cape Town remained in darkness. Mr. 
Schreiner, the Attorney-General, received an intimation in the 
course of Monday, but it was not till late that night, that the 
news really came through. In the ‘‘Cape Times’”’ of Tuesday the 
Raid was vaguely announced, and this was the first intimation 
that Mr. Hofmeyr received. 


It is impossible now to realize the tremendous shock, that 
the news caused throughout South Africa. That the situation at 
Johannesburg was becoming strained was known, but the idea of 
an armed incursion had not been entertained for a moment; most 
people had not even known of the posting of the troops on the 
border ; those who had known of it, believed that they were there 
for a legitimate purpose. In the tense excitement of the moment 
there were but few, who kept their heads; strong men collapsed 
completely, and those whose position demanded action, could get 
no further than to question idly, What shall we do? Cape Town 
itself was pale with suspense, large knots of men were discussing 
the news in the street, and the noisy mirth of the perambulating 
coloured troops who were celebrating the close of the Old Year 
and the dawn of the New, jarred terribly on men’s strained 
nerves. It was in this crisis, that the greatness of Mr. Hofmeyr 
shone forth. To him, perhaps, it was more of a shock than to 
any; for he seems to have seen at once, that Rhodes was behind 
it, and their friendship was at an end, but he did not falter. 
That morning his interview with Garrett appeared in the “Cape 
Times,’’ and his first remark was “I am no longer pulled two ways ; 
Jameson has decided me ’’ ; and while the men at the head of affairs 
were sitting weak and irresolute, or like Mr. Chamberlain sending 
telegram after telegram, “full of sound and fury, signifying no- 
thing,’’ Mr. Hofmeyr emerged from his retirement and quietly took 


command of the situation. 
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His first action on that eventful morning was to visit Govern- 
ment House. There he got confirmation of the news, and then he 
wired to President Kruger as follows :— 


“T hope your burghers will acquit themselves like heroes against 
Jameson’s filibusters.”’ 


This telegram, conveying as it did a virtual intimation, that 
the Cape Africanders were not with Rhodes, served to strengthen 
the hands of the Pretoria Government considerably. 


Mr. Hofmeyr then betook himself again to Government House 
to interview the High Commissioner further. Sir Hercules men- 
tioned, that he had already sent a telegram after the Raiders, but 
Mr. Hofmeyr at once urged, that more was necessary than to send 
polite messages to stop Jameson. The Raiders must be dis- 
avowed, he declared, by proclamation. At first Sir Hercules hesi- 
tated, but eventually he yielded. We quote Mr. Hofmeyr’s own 
account of the conversation. 


“J.H.: You must send off a proclamation at once. Kruger sent 
one to stop Adendorff. 

“H.R.: Did he? But I am afraid Pushful Joe* is in it. 

““] H.: It is all the more reason. Do you remember he was the 
man, who said you would be merely a tool in the hands of Rhodes, if 
you were allowed to come out, and he (P.J.) tried to prevent your 
being sent a second time. 

“H.R.: Yes, that is true. 

“J.H.: Well, now it is your duty to prove you can go against 


“FT R.: I will send that proclamation. Will you write it out? 

“Graham Bower was sent for, and asked to confirm about Aden- 
dorff. And they let Jan Hofmeyr draw up the proclamation, which 
was done by him, and they promised to send it off at once.”’ 


It was some time before the proclamation was despatched. 
Sir Graham Bower was one of the accomplices in the plot, and it 
was not difficult to find means to produce a delay especially as 
Mr. Rhodes, whom Sir Hercules had peremptorily ordered to pre- 
sent himself, also did his best to get it stopped. Well on in the 
afternoon Mr. Hofmeyr, who was at a family reunion, was again 
summoned. When he arrived at Government House, he was 
deeply chagrined to find, that the proclamation had not yet been 
sent off, the Imperial Secretary alleging, that he wanted his 


*Mr. Chamberlain. 
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approval to some slight alteration, that had been made in the text. 
Mr. Hofmeyr at once declared his willingness to accept any 
verbal change, the chief point being, that the proclamation should 
reach Johannesburg in time to prevent any co-operation between 
the townsfolk and the Raiders. 


The proclamation was consequently sent off, but Sir Graham 
Bower had not yet shot his bolt. He addressed it to the British 
Agent at Pretoria, and expressly omitted all reference to its publi- 
cation. The vigilance of Sir Jacobus de Wet, however, who has 
been most unnecessarily derided for the part he played in the Raid 
episode, and has in fact been made the scapegoat for the offences 
of others, defeated the wiles of the plotters, for without waiting for 
instructions, he secured the publication of the proclamation next 
day in the Johannesburg press. 


It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of this 
action of Mr. Hofmeyr. Both Mr. Rhodes and the Johannes- 
burg leaders admitted, that it was mainly on account of the 
timely appearance of this proclamation, that the Uitlanders did 
not rise; had they done so, one hesitates to contemplate, what 
might have been the consequences. The publication of the pro- 
clamation, however, completely upset their calculations. They 
had been led to believe, that the support of the Imperial Govern- 
ment would be given to their plot—and here was the High Com- 
missioner forbidding its execution; they had come to look on Mr. 
Rhodes as their leader—and now came the publication of a pro- 
clamation which implied, that the Colonial Cabinet, of which he 
was the Prime Minister, disapproved of the project. They could 
not understand the turn events had taken. Their ardour was 


damped, and Jameson and his men were left to their fate. 


The actual terms of this fateful proclamation, issued by Sir 
Hercules both as Governor and as High Commissioner, were as 


follows :— 


‘Whereas it has come to my knowledge that certain British 
subjects, said to be under the leadership of Dr. Jameson, have 
violated the territory of the South African Republic and done various 
other illegal acts, and whereas the South African Republic is a friendly 
State in amity with Her Majesty’s Government, and whereas it is 
my desire to respect the independence of the said State: now, therefore, 
J do hereby command the said Dr. Jameson and all persons accompany- 
ing him to immediately retire from the territory of the South African 
Republic on pain of the penalties attached to these illegal proceedings, 
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and I do further hereby call upon all British subjects in the South 
African Republic to abstain from giving the said Dr. Jameson any 
countenance or assistance in his armed violation of the territory of a. 
friendly State. God Save the Queen.”’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s next action was to provide for a meeting of 
the President and the High Commissioner. At 12.22 p.m. on the 
Tuesday he wired to Mr. Kruger as follows :— 


“Since my message of this morning, I have spoken to the High 
Commissioner. He is going to publish proclamation, condemning Jame- 
son, and requiring all British subjects to oppose him. If such a pro- 
clamation appears, then I would urge His Excellency to come to 
Pretoria to assist you in the maintenance of peace and order. I think 
he is to be trusted. I believe Jameson will be suspended.”’ 


The Transvaal Government was not at first prepared to follow 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s advice, and on that same afternoon he received the 
following telegram from the Chief Justice, Mr. Kotze :— 


“Your private telegram to President has been received. Thanks 
for interest. We rely on all Africanders and right-spirited persons. 
The High Commissioner must not come to the Transvaal. We feel 
most indignant at the raid into our country. The blame and respon- 
sibility are being placed, not so much on Jameson, as on Rhodes.”’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr replied as follows on the next day. He 
addressed the President directly :— 


‘‘Kotze’s message in reply to mine to Your Honour received. 
After earnest consideration of news received from all parts of the 
country, I stick to my opinion, that immediate encouragement of 
Robinson to come to Pretoria is the only means of averting fatal issue. 
With this advice, that springs only from a true feeling for my country, 
I leave the decision to your own wisdom.’’ 


Plain speaking had its effect. That same afternoon Mr. 
Kotze wired :— 


_ “Relying on your advice, the offer of His Exc. the High Commis- 
sioner to come up has been accepted, and he has been wired to. 
Happy New Year.’’ 


Some of the other telegrams which Mr. Hofmeyr received on 
that historic Tuesday and Wednesday, make interesting reading. 
They show how, as if by instinct, everybody turned to him as 
master of the situation. : 


The first is from Judge Jorissen at Pretoria, received early on 
Tuesday morning :— 
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‘““‘We look to you as Africander to use your influence, that orders 
be given, that the troops of Rhodes be commanded to return, leaving 
their weapons behind.’’ , 


On the same day Mr. Borckenhagen wired as follows :— 


_ ‘Under Potchefstroom Treaty Jameson’s action casus belli, neces- 
sitating Free State participation, which will take place. How is it 
possible that such utter madness could be perpetrated from Colonial 
territory? The future of South Africa never looked so dark.’’ 


And on the next day :— 


“T thank you from the bottom of my heart. So will the whole of 
South Africa. Lead, friend, and we shall follow.’’ 


On January Ist, he also got the following excited telegram 
from Judge Jorissen, showing how the events had disturbed 
men’s minds :— 

“Your telegrams I have read. Has the moment not arrived for 


High Commissioner to dismiss Rhodes and keep him in custody, so as 
to prevent his making more mischief in Chartered Company ?’’ 


On Thursday, January 2nd, Sir Hercules Robinson set out for 
Pretoria. He had already done his best to persuade Mr. Hofmeyr 
to accompany him, but without success; now we find him tele- 
graphing, while on the journey, to ask him to reconsider his 
decision, “and to give me the benefit of your moderating 
influence.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyyr’s reply is interesting :— 
y ply g 


“Thanks for kind wire. Owing to physical complaint I shall go 
only when supreme necessity arises, which is not yet. Am preparing 
reply to Chamberlain’s wire, which I will send you, and_in which I 
intend pressing for searching inquiry into working of Charter and 
genesis of Jameson expedition.”’ 


The supreme necessity fortunately did not arise, and Mr. 
Hofmeyr remained in Cape Town, contenting himself with a 
warning word to Judge Kotze, against the intrigues of Sir Graham 
Bower. 

A reference in the last telegram leads us naturally to Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s next action. We have already seen him all but control- 
ling the situation at Cape Town and Pretoria ; we have now to find 
him giving advice to the Secretary of State. 
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On 2nd January the High Commissioner had received from 
Mr. Chamberlain the following rather significant cable :— 


“Inform Hofmeyr, that Her Majesty’s Government repudiates 
Jameson’s action, and are doing all in their power to counteract the 
mischief he has done. I have no doubt, that the influence of Hofmeyr 
will be used in the same direction.”’ 


On the 4th January, therefore, the Africander leader cabled 
the following reply :— 


“Sirr,—l. I thank you for your communication with reference to 
the Jameson Raid into the Transvaal. 


“9 Your emphatic repudiation on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government of Jameson’s action will be appreciated by all right- 
minded Colonists, and tends towards restoring the feeling of mutual 
confidence and of security, now completely shattered by that carefully 
matured conspiracy, which culminated in the bloodshed near Krugers- 
dorp, and in which some men of high reputation in British financial 
and military circles, as well as in Her Majesty’s Service, took an 
active part, while others are held to have winked at it, and to have 
purposely refrained from taking prompt steps to crush the evil thing 
at its birth. 


ace 


3. I theretore beg, that Her Majesty’s Government will take into 
their serious consideration the question, whether the time has not come 
for a radical change in the Government of the territories under the 
rule of the British South Africa Company, now that such rule has 
proved to be a source of danger to the public peace of South Africa, 
and I trust that a searching inquiry will forthwith be instituted by 
them, through impartial and energetic men, specially deputed for this 
purpose to South Africa, into the conception and development of the 
conspiracy, as well as into the circumstances, which made it possible 
for Dr. Jameson to reach nearly the end of his march, before a pro- 
clamation by Her Majesty’s High Commissioner was made public in the 
Transvaal, repudiating the expedition and warning British subjects 
against countenancing it. 


‘4. As long as the present administrative system and personel of 
Rhodesia remain unchanged, reports such as that of the open recruiting 
of men at Bulawayo, and of a contemplated march of the Rhodesian 
Horse on the Transvaal, will obtain wide and disturbing credence. 

“5, While thanking you for the information, that Her Mayjesty’s 
Government are doing all in their power to counteract the mischief, 
which has been done, I beg to assure you, that no efforts shall be 
wanting on my part to give my co-operation, whatever it may be worth, 
to the same end. While firmly opposing every filibustering attempt to 
embroil the various States and Colonies of South Africa, I shall at the 
same time apply my influence, whenever I can fitly do so, to obtain 
redress of legitimate grievances and leniency of treatment for the mis- 
guided men, who have become the victims of heartless and ambitious 
financial and other schemes. 


“T remain, Sir, ‘ 
“Your most obedient servant, 
Jee He HORNE Re 
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On the 7th Mr. Chamberlain replied as follows :-— 


_ “Thanks for letter and offer of co-operation for common objects, 
which I cordially accept. There shall be full inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the late Raid upon Transvaal territory, and steps will be 
taken to make it Sees fi for such attempts to be planned or 
executed in future. My present chief object is to prevent further 
embitterment of relations between British and Dutch, which might 
result from extreme measures against either Johannesburg or prisoners. 
Please telegraph this to High Commissioner to save time and publish. 


J. CHAMBERLAIN.”’ 


When these telegrams passed, the centre of interest had 
already shifted considerably, and the danger of a conflict on a 
large scale had passed away. For on January 2nd Jameson 
surrendered at Doornkop, and the Raid was over. That same 
morning, when the news of the defeat was beginning to come 
through, Mr. Hofmeyr wired to the President : — 


“T hear the burghers have beaten Jameson. Hearty congratula- 
tions. Keep him outside Johannesburg, but do your utmost to prevent 
the firing of a single shot in Johannesburg itself. Offer Robinson all 
prisoners, to be dealt with according to law. Make as many concessions 
as possible. Victors can afford to be magnanimous.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr was not the only one to congratulate the Presi- 
dent. On the day after the surrender he received the following 
telegram—the publication of which was to astonish the world. It 
was from Kaiser Wilhelm, and read as follows :— 


“T tender you my sincere congratulations, that without appealing 
to the help of friendly Powers, you and your people have been success- 
ful in opposing with your own forces the armed bands, that have 
broken into your country to disturb the peace, in restoring order, and 
in maintaining the independence of your country against attacks from 
without.—WILHELM, 1.R.”’’ 


This was too much. If No interference was to be Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s maxim in Colonial politics, such an action could not be 
tolerated, a cable was despatched to London for communication 
to the ‘‘proper quarter,’’ to the effect that ‘‘Africander feeling in 
Cape Colony was opposed to Germany interfering in any way in 
South African affairs,’ and Sir James Sivewright, who was leaving 
for Pretoria, undertook to inform the President to that effect. 


Even this was not enough. Some remarks in the ‘‘Cape 
Times’’ drew the following indignant reply from Mr. Hofmeyr :— 
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“Sir,—Allow me in connection with your leader of this morning* 
to say publicly, what I have repeatedly said to friends privately, eve 
since Kaiser Wilhelm’s blundering utterance on recent South African 
occurrences became known. ; : 

“T took his interference as mere bluster, not deserving any serious 
consideration, except in so far as it was calculated to excite mislead- 
ing impressions, or to raise false hopes in the Transvaal. Nobody 
knows better than His Imperial Majesty, that the first German shot 
against England would be likely to be followed by a combined French 
and Russian attack on ‘“‘Das Vaterland,’” and by the acquisition by 
England of all German Colonies—Damaraland included—which would 
not be an unmixed evil for the Cape.*” 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s letter was a just and timely rebuke. 


But all elements of danger had not yet been removed. Among 
the burghers at Pretoria thé Raid had produced a frame of mind, 
that boded ill for the prisoners. The danger once over, indigna- 
tion at the dastardly attempt on the liberties of the Republic 
burst into flame, and it seemed for a time, that it would be difficult 
to prevent Dr. Jameson and his colleagues from becoming victims 
to the popular fury. President Kruger himself was inclined to 
exercise clemency, but he found it difficult to carry his people with 
him. Once again, therefore, Mr. Hofmeyr was forced to intervene. 
On January 4th he wired to the President and the Chief Justice 
as follows :— 


“Rumour spreading here, that Jameson and officers will be shot, 
does terrible harm to Transvaal cause among Africanders, as well as 
English. Authorize me immediately to contradict it. Rhodes retires 
as Premier and Chartered Company will be punished by England.’’ 


To Mr. Borckenhagen he also wired, in the following terms :— 


; “Report of insensate proposal to shoot Jameson and officers doing 
immense harm to Transvaal cause among Dutch and English. For 
God’s sake send up wire sharp, signed by as many leading men as you 
can get, to drop all talk of shooting.’’ 


Through Mr. Borckenhagen the Free State delegates to the 
Transvaal, Messrs. Fischer and Klijnveld, were enlisted to work in 
the same cause, and as a result, the representations made were not 
without success, the prisoners being handed over to the Imperial 
Government for punishment in England. 


On January 9th, Johannesburg surrendered to the Republic, 
and on the next day, the members of the Reform Committee were 


*“Oape Times,”’ January 14th, 1896. 
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arrested on a charge of high treason. The trial did not come off 
till April 24th, and on the 28th sentence of death was passed on 
the four leaders, Messrs. Phillips, Farrar, Hammond, and Col. 
Rhodes. On the rest substantial fines were imposed, and in addi- 
tion they were sentenced to imprisonment for two years, and 
banishment for three. The sentence of death was immediately 
commuted, and one of 15 years imprisonment was subsequently put 
in its place, but even so, the severity of the punishment meted out 
aroused feeling, and throughout the length and breadth of South 
Africa, a movement was started in the direction of inducing the 
President to exercise the prerogative of mercy. Mr. Hofmeyr, too, 
we once again find coming to the fore. For reasons of policy, if 
for nothing else, it was essential, that the sentences should be 
mitigated. Consequently, after communicating with the Pretoria 
Government privately, he arranged a meeting of Cape Town Bonds- 
men and like-minded members of Parliament, as an outcome of 
which a petition addressed to the President was signed and tele- 
graphed to Pretoria, and so serious did he consider the situation, 
that he undertook himself to accompany a deputation to the 
Transvaal to intercede for the prisoners. But it proved to be 
unnecessary. The Executive Council at once reduced the punish- 
ments of those, who had been sentenced to imprisonment to the 
payment of a fine, and some days later the ringleaders were also 
liberated on payment of a fine of £25,000, and after giving a 
pledge to keep out of politics for the future. The deputation’s 
visit was accordingly abandoned. 


We have avoided hitherto all reference to the relations 
between Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Rhodes; it is the least pleasant 
part of the whole episode. The separation and estrangement of 
friends must ever be painful, but when it is accompanied by such 
circumstances as the events of the beginning of 1896, the bitter- 
ness is accentuated. It is indeed well in such a case, when a man 
can set against his love of his friend the love of his country. 


It has already appeared, that the friendship of Hofmeyr and 
Rhodes was based on a community of policy*: the question natur- 
ally arises, Why did they then break apart? The answer is 


*The question of the Franchise in the Transvaal, they had, strangely 
enough, never seriously discussed. 
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perhaps simpler than at first sight appears. It is really involved 
in the answer to the questions, Why did Mr. Rhodes lend himself 
to such a traitorous action as the Raid? and By what stretch of 
imagination did he arrive at the astounding conclusion, as he seems. 
to have done, that Mr. Hofmeyr would be prepared, after it had 
proved a success, to accept the situation, and help him to arrange 
affairs in Pretoria? 


We are not prepared to agree with those, who assign the 
basest motives to Mr. Rhodes’s actions. He knew Mr. Hofmeyr 
too well to believe that if such were his aims, he had any chance 
of gaining his support. And though protesting against the 
attempts, which have been made to whitewash him, we are not 
disinclined to agree with Mr. Schreiner, when he declared :—‘‘T 
shall never be led into the suggestion, that Mr. Rhodes’s motives 
were at any time mean or grovelling or sordid. His aim was a 
high one; I wish it had been a right one.”’ 


What mainly attracted the mind of Cecil Rhodes, was the 
prospect of a United South Africa. This was the bait; the 
realization of a cherished policy; the element of speculation, 
appealing to his type of mind, led him towards it, and the stunt- 
ing of his moral development blinded him to the fact, that the 
end never justifies the means, that in his impatience and eagerness 
to anticipate the course of history, he was rendering himself guilty 
of a base, insidious attack on the liberties of a neighbouring State, 
and that he was entering on a course of deception and duplicity 
unworthy of an honourable man. It was the greatness of his aim 
that shut out all these considerations. In reality there was no 
departure from his old policy,—it was just the old policy becoming 
so dominant as to obscure other issues,—and on that account he 
was able to believe, that he would still retain Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
support. 

But Jan Hofmeyr was a man of a different mould. For him 
the end did not justify the means, duplicity was foreign to his 
composition, and one of his first remarks on that busy, excited 
Tuesday morning was ‘‘If Rhodes is behind it, then he is no more 
a friend of mine.’’ That afternoon the two men met. Suspicion 
had already given place to certainty, and Hofmeyr knew, that 
Rhodes had been intriguing in order to delay the proclamation. 
Let us give Hofmeyr’s own acount of the conversation :— 
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“Hotmeyr met Rhodes on Tuesday afternoon (31 Dec., 795) at 
Government House in Bower’s room. Rhodes said to Hofmeyr: ‘I 
have been thinking over this matter, and I have been so intimately 
connected with Jameson, people will not relieve me of responsibility for 
his mareh into the Transvaal. I have therefore tendered my resigna- 
tion to the Governor, but he will not accept it.’ Hofmeyr replied: 
“Rhodes, mere resignation will not clear you, but I tell you what 
might. Issue a proclamation or manifesto as fast as it can be printed, 
repudiating Jameson’s move, instantly dismissing or suspending him as 
Administrator of Rhodesia, and providing that the criminal law (if 
there be such law bearing on the subject) will be enforced to the 
utmost against him.’ 

R.: ‘Well, you see, Jameson has been such an old friend, of course, 
I cannot do it.’ 

-“HAT.: ‘I quite understand, that is quite enough—you need say no 
more,’ and with that Hofmeyr turned away.” 


This interview practically terminated the friendship, and so 
keenly did Mr. Hofmeyr feel it, that he declared on the next day, 
that it was to him, “‘as though the wife of his bosom had been torn 
from his side.’’ a cry prompted not alone by the loss of a friend, 
but also by the fact, that that loss had caused the wrecking of a 
policy, for which for fifteen years he had been striving. 


In spite of his cynical reference to friendship a year later at 
Salisbury, as merely another word for community of interests, Mr. 
Rhodes also felt the parting keenly, and on January 7th, Mr. 
Hofmeyr received the following letter from his cousin, the Rev. A. 
Hofmeyr* :— 


“Dear Coustn,—lI have just been for a moment with Mr. Rhodes. 
He is terribly depressed. He longs very much to see you, but thinks, 
that you will refuse to see him. I said, No, I believe not. Thereupon 
he besought me to ask you, if you will see him, and if you will fix time 
and place. Do this, Cousin Jan, for auld lang syne’s sake. 

“T think he will tell you all. He always liked you, and was always 
fond of speaking to others about you. 

“T can easily see that he is dubious about going into Town. Do 
write to him, where he can meet you and when. It would suit you best, 
if you could go to his house unnoticed. 

“Much good can arise out of it. Take pity, Cousin Jan. Really, 
my heart bleeds for my poor friend. He does not defend himself, he 
admits he was wrong... . Dear Cousin, let us display a Christian 


spirit of forgiveness. 
ADRIAAN.”’ 


*Sir T. E. Fuller in his Monograph represents Rhodes as indig- 
nantly refusing to see Hofmeyr after the Raid. This letter tells a 
different tale. There is a delightful touch of unconscious humour about 
the ‘“‘indignation,’’ when we reflect that tlie person who wronged his 
friend was not Mr. Hofmeyr but Mr. Rhodes. If the indignation was 
a plant of later growth, one is forcibly reminded of the fable of the fox 
and the grapes. 
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Mr. Hofmeyr acceded to the request, and on the 8th he drove 
out to Grote Schuur. There the two men had a long talk, and it 
was decided, that they should meet again the next day at the 
house of a common friend, Mr. T. Louw. 


What passed at these discussions, can of course only be given 
in outline. At first Mr. Rhodes appeared very much depressed: 
‘What am I to do?”’ he asked Mr. Hofmeyr appealingly, and 
when u-ged to “ Live it down,”’ he replied, “ How can I do it? Am 
I to get rid of myself?’’ But Mr. Hofmeyr had rather more prac- 
tical proposals to make. What he advised, was that Mr. Rhodes 
should either resign his seat or absent himself from Parliament, 
and stay away in Rhodesia for some time, that he should further 
issue a manifesto in the interests of reconciliation and peace, and 
this manifesto he offered to write out for him. After two or three 
years, he might return to politics with the prospect of regaining 
Africander support. But to accept such advice was too much for 
the proud spirit of Cecil Rhodes. The leaven of flattery had 
already begun its deadly work, and its effects were beginning to 
be apparent. “‘Mr. Rhodes,’’ said Mr. Hofmeyr, after the inter- 
view, “‘has been spoilt; he imagines himself a young king, the 
equal of the Almighty,’’ and the discussion terminated without 
anything more definite than a promise, that the advice would be 
considered, and an understanding, that a further conference might 
be arranged, ‘‘when times are more settled.’’ All through Mr. 
Rhodes showed himself excessively anxious about the safety of his 
Charter. 


On the next day, Mr. D. C. de Waal called on Mr. Hofmeyr 
at the City Club, and said that Mr. Rhodes was going to Bulawayo, 
but if Mr. Hofmeyr was going to attack his Charter immediately, 
he could not leave. 


To reassure him Mr. Hofmeyr handed Mr. de Waal the 
following telegram :— 


_ “Hofmeyr says he adheres to what he told you yesterday. The 
chief man he has his eye on is not yourself. He will not gratuitously 
agitate against you.’’ 


There were, however, no further attempts at ¢onciliation. 
Mr. Rhodes’s head had by now been completely turned. He gave 
Mr. Hofmeyr no further information with regard to the manifesto 
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or his seat in Parliament; instead he left for Kimberley at once, 
and so far from promoting peace and reconciliation, he allowed 
himself to be given a triumphal reception, and declared, that his 
career was ouly beginning; and then, after sending an irritating 


wire to the ‘‘New York World,’’ he sneaked off to England, where 
he allowed the ‘‘Times’’ to be filled with mischievous fictions. 


Only two more communications passed between the two men 
—again through Mr. de Waal. On February 8, Mr. de Waal 
received the following :— 


“Tell Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr, I hear he continues to attack my 
Charter. He informed me he would leave it alone.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr replied as follows :— 


“Hofmeyr surprised tenour of your message, especially after your 
Kimberley speech, American cable, sudden trip to England, ignoring 
his advice and telegraphic fictions in ‘‘Times.’’ He reserves perfect 
liberty of action, but has hitherto not made further attacks Charter, 
though freely giving legitimate information, directly or indirectly 
bearing on Jameson’s Raid, when asked. Hofmeyr has some intention, 
if Johannesburg fictions in ‘‘Times’’ continue, to cable exposure, 
signed by himself and other prominent men.’’* 


This was the last, that passed between the two men—but for 
one cable. Cecil Rhodes was on his deathbed at Muisenburg, and 
Jan Hofmeyr, who had hitherto sternly refused all further 
attempts at rapprochement, was at Naples, and at that time, as 
a tribute to a friendship that had passed away, he cabled to the 
dying man the simple words, ‘‘God be with you.—Jan Hofmeyr.’’ 
It was a gracefui action: the pity is, that Rhodes was already 
unconscious, when the message arrived. 


Such was the end of this significant episode in the lives of the 
two great men. Thenceforward their paths were to lie in different 
directions, and Sovth African politics was to enter on a new 
course. For both, the snapping of the friendship was a tremen- 
dous blow. For Jan Hofmeyr it meant the loss of much of his old 
direct power and influence; for Cecil Rhodes it meant far more. 
From the time of the Raid, there is very little that is noble, very 
little that is great, that can be associated with his name. The loss 


*Such a telegram was actually despatched on 14th January, signed 
by Sprigg, Hofmeyr, Merriman, Schreiner, Sivewright, Sauer, Uping- 
ton, Molteno, te Water, Graaff, Marais. 
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of the co-operation of that great mind, by the help of which he had 
been able to evolve and carry out his schemes, seemed to unman 
him, and he was often heard to murmur, “‘I want that long head.”’ 
From that time, too, he was compelled to find new associates, and 
few men have had a brilliant political career after publicly recant- 
ing the principles, for the realization of which they have stood 
for several years. Cecil Rhodes, talented as he was, was not one 
of those, and. his remark, that his political life was just beginning, 
is on that account rich with the pathos of history. For when he 
refused to sink his pride and accept Hofmeyr’s terms, he had failed 
to recognize, that he could be a Jingo leader and a Jingo idol, but 
nothing more. 


YHAPTER XXX. 
SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICS IN SOLUTION (1896-8). 


When the tiding was announced, that Jameson had entered 
the Transvaal, a distinguished South African judge gave utterance 
to the epigram: “This day the South African nation has been 
born.’’ With this statement, in its full content, one is perhaps 
not disposed to agree, for the Raid was rather in the nature of a 
check on the growth of South Africanism than of a tendency to 
foster it, but its enormous importance as an episode in its develop- 
ment is well brought out. The fusion of the European races, which 
had seemed to be near, was of a sudden rendered impossible, vanish- 
ing like a pleasant dream from the vision of the watcher. For a few 
years politics and parties were in solution, and then the two com- 
ponent parts of the South African nation met face to face in the 
dust of conflict. South African history had indeed entered on a 


new phase. 


We have already seen, how the burghers of the Republic 
clamoured for the heads of Jameson and his men, the disturbers 
of their peace; but far less excusable and certainly far less capable 
of explanation was the extraordinary outburst cf Jingo feeling, 
that welled through South Africa, when men heard of the Raid. 
The rather amusing heroics, which the episode called forth from 
the British Poet Laureate, is perhaps a specimen of the manner 
in which the news was received by at least a section of the British 
public, but in South Africa the feeling displayed was far stronger 
and, let us add, far more repulsive. It is, indeed, remarkable, how 
much unreasonable and unreasoning agitation was stirred up 
against the Transvaal and in favour of the Raiders. One would 
have thought, that the flagrant and indefensible violation of all 
justice and honour would have been obvious even to the most 
violent Jingo, especially when we consider, that outside of Johan- 
nesburg, there had hardly been any sympathy displayed with the: 
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Uitlander grievances before the Raid. But the exploit of the in- 
vaders, painted in the most heroic colours by newspaper scribes, 
seemed to inflame popular imagination. At every large town 
there were pro-Jameson demonstrations; Mr. Hofmeyr and Sir 
Gordon Sprigg were burnt in effigy to the singing of Rule 
Britannia, and at Maritzburg the troops of Dr. Jameson, on their 
way to England, were made the objects of an effusive welcome, 
while the Governor, who had assisted the High Ccmmissioner in 
Pretoria, was greeted with signs of disapproval. Most remarkable 
of all was the treatment of Mr. Rhodes. The very men, who had 
been loudest in their condemnation, when he was in alliance with 
the Bond, now turned a somersault and fell om their knees to wor- 
ship their new idol, and the flattery with which his bitterest op- 
ponents now incensed him, would have been extremely amusing, 
were it not that it was often little short of offensive. 


Some of the statements, of which the English Colonial press 
made itself guilty in the heat of the moment serve to exemplify 
the popular feeling, for when respectable organs uf public opinion 
could go so far as to declare, that Jameson’s act in crossing the 
border was justifiable because “‘in South Africa there are no bor- 
ders—it is all one country’’ ; or because the South African Republic 
was a hostile State—in trade matters; or that compensation should 
be paid by the Transvaal for the losses sustained by the Chartered 
‘Company, or that the Republican Government should be put on 
trial for having let Jameson into their country, one can obtain 
some idea of the way, in which men’s minds had been stirred. 


That such excesses should pass without their effect on the 
other section of the population, was not to be expected. The 
South African of Dutch descent is not easily aroused; and on 
his side there was, at first, no such general outburst on the 
reception of the news; there were many, who wanted to have more 
of the facts in front of them, before they judged, and were not 
therefore thasty in their condemnation; but such an agitation, 
especially when so wide-spread and general among the, English 
‘Colonials, could have but one outcome. For the future, the line 
was to be sharply drawn, and there was hardly any alternative for 
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the Dutch-speaking Colonial, than to look with a friendly eye on 
his brothers across the Vaal. To Mr. Hofmeyr the sharp division. 
was a great disappointment, his willingness, even after the Raid, 
to come to terms with Mr. Rhodes, gives proof of his anxiety to: 
avoid the ranging of the two elements in hostile camps, but cir- 
cumstances were against him; his sympathies, too, were drawn to 
his wronged kinsfolk; and, now that co-operation with his British 
fellow-Colonists had been rendered impossible, believing, with Jan: 
Brand, that all would yet come right, if he and every one else did 
their duty, he found he could not but be drawn into opposition to 
them, and into alliance with those of his own race, though hoping 
at the same time to exercise a restraining influence on his party, 
and prevent too great prominence being given to the racial issue. 
On one point, however, it is well to be clear. There was no: 
essential change in Jan Hofmeyr’s policy. Sympathy for the 
Transvaal he had always cherished; for some years circumstances, 
and circumstances alone, had prevented his evidencing it, but 
now, when necessity called, this side of his policy again presented 
itself. But in the racial struggle, in which the country came to be 
involved, history bears witness, that the fault was not Jian 
Hofmeyr’s. 


The Jameson Raid thad passed and gone, but the Uitlander 
grievances, without which it could hardly have come about, and 
the settlement of which had thereby been brought into prominence, 
had not yet been removed. But if Mr. Chamberlain was 
anxious to secure their redress, his actions were hardly of the 
nature calculated to attain to success. For while the tension was 
still acute, he instructed Sir Hercules Robinson, when he went to 
Pretoria, to exercise pressure in that direction. Ome can hardly 
imagine anything more untimely. Here was the President of a 
State, which had just emerged triumphant over a base plot, doing 
his best to protect the plotters from the indignant vengeance of 
his burghers, and he was to be asked by the country, which was 
looked upon as representing the aggressors, to concede at a blow 
to them the objects at which they had aimed. Had the President 
been inspired with the broad statesmanship of Mr. Hofmeyr, 
had he even been prepared to accept his advice, he would,. 
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no doubt, have made a concession, but for the aggressor to 
come forward with a claim, at the moment when what 
was looked upon as an aggression had been detected, was 
not likely to prove an added incentive. What wender, that the 
President sternly declared, that this was not the time to deal with 
such matters, and the High Commissioner had to drop the sub- 
ject. Sir Hercules Robinson, who, like Sir Jacobus de Wet, has 
been made a scapegoat for the mistakes of others, was blamed 
for his ‘‘ weakness,” in not obtaining concessions; but he would 
have placed himself in a hopeless position, had he pressed the 
point. 

But Mr. Chamberlain was not yet satisfied, and at the be- 
ginning of February, when, at least, the time was less ill-chosen, 
he penned a despatch to the Republic on the Uitlander Question, 
in which he outlined a scheme of a semi-autonomous government 
for Johannesburg and the surrounding districts. One can well 
understand, that the action of the Colonial Secretary in setting 
forth in a despatch a scheme for its reorganization, when according 
to treaty he had not the least right to interfere in its internal 
affairs, was by no means well received in the Republic, and this 
bad impression was very much strengthened, when Mr. Chamber- 
lain made himself guilty of a breach of the rules of constitutional 
etiquette, by publishing the full text of the despatch in the 
“‘Tiondon Gazette,’’ three weeks before it could reach the Trans- 
vaal. This gratuitous insult was keenly felt in the Republic, and 
some of Mr. Hofmeyr’s private letters could be quoted to show, 
how great was the indignation in official circles. It is no wonder 
then, that the scheme proved to be still-born. 

On receiving the telegraphic precis of the despatch, Sir 
Hercules Robinson submitted it to Mr. Hofmeyr, who in a very 
able memo. laid bare its impracticable nature. The closing 
paragraph of this document is very characteristic :—- 

“Tt is possible, that if I were in possession of the full text of ie 
proposal, my opinion might be considerably modified; but with only so 
much of it as I have before me, I fear that it is not possible. It appears 
to me, that ab initio it would give rise to misgivings and suspicions on the 
part of the old Transvaal population ; that in its working it would prove 
inadequate to the people of the Rand; that it would cause in time 


friction between the Rand Government and the general Republican 
Government; that it would draw a sharp line of demarcation between 
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the full Transvaal Republican and the autonomous uitlander, thereby 
perpetuating and crystallising national differences between them, and 
standing in the way of that gradual blending of the two elements, by. 
which the true interests of South Africa would be served.”’ 


Coupled with the Colonial Secretary’s scheme, there was a 
request to the President, that he should pay a visit to London. to. 
discuss the situation, and for a time it seemed possible, that a final 
settlement might in this way be arrived at. But differences soon 
began to show themselves. The President felt, that the act of 
aggression, which had just taken place, justified him in claiming, 
that the London Convention should be annulled. Mr. Chamber- 
lain would have none of this, and refused to allow that the clause 
giving the Imperial Government power in the external affairs of 
the Republic should be even discussed. On March 9th we find 
Mr. Hofmeyr, after consultation with the High Commissioner, 
wiring to the President as follows :— 


“High Commissioner showed me Chamberlain’s latest cable. I con- 
sider cablegram on whole reasonable and favourable. I venture to ad- 
vise you to accept invitation to England, if not unconditionaily, then 
on expressed understanding, that any discussion bearing more or less 
on internal affairs of negotiating party would not necessarily imply 
acknowledgment of legal right to interfere with each other’s internal 
independence on either side, but would be such as might be carried on 
between any two friendly states without prejudice to each other’s 
existing status. This would not affect Transvaal position as self- 
governing state, nor prove so inconvenient as making definite proposals 
in detail on your side beforehand of concessions Transvaal is prepared to 
make. While accepting offer to guarantee Transvaal independence 
against attacks from British territories, protectorates and spheres of in- 
fluence and by British subjects generally, as well as by states in alliance 
or under the influence of British Government, I would not ask for such 
guarantee against other foreign states.” 


But Mr. Hofmeyr’s voice had, in spite of what had happened, 
not yet acquired any charm at Pretoria; his services at the time of 
the Raid met with but tardy recognition; and on this occasion 
his advice was not alone rejected, but it was only after the lapse 
of several weeks, that it was even acknowledged. Needless to say, 
Mr. Hofmeyr did not again trouble Pretoria with his counsel, till 
the situation once again became acute. It will, therefore, be un- 
necessary to follow up all the correspondence between the Republic 
and the Colonial Secretary during those three years of ever- 
increasing tension. On neither side was any real advance made. 
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The Jameson Raid naturally carried with it the resignation of 
Mr. Rhodes as Prime Minister. Though he himself wished to 
remain in office, so that he might be of assistance in the event of 
the success of the venture, all his colleagues threatened to resign, 
and thus forced his hand. The decision was already taken on the 
Tuesday, but it was not till January 7th, when the tumult had 
somewhat subsided, that the resignation was accepted. 


As his successor Mr. Rhodes named Sir Gordon Sprigg, but Sir 
Gordon’s name was no longer as pleasing to the Bond, as it had been 
in 1887. His reference to the ‘‘ demon of prejudice aud ignorance” 
had been misunderstood and treated as an insult to the intelligence 
of the farming population ; his attitude on the subject of Protection 
was not viewed without apprehension, and in the Republics he was 
anything but'a popular person. It was mainly for the last reason, 
a very powerful one at that critical stage, that his appointment was 
not viewed with favour by moderate men on both sides, aud we 
find, for instance, a letter signed by M.L.A. published in the 
papers, urging that Mr. Hofmeyr should be prevailed upon to 
undertake the responsibilities of Government. The name of Sir 
Henry de Villiers was also mentioned, but in a letter he pointed 
out, that he too had hoped, that Mr. Hofmeyr would have been 
offered and have accepted the task of forming a Ministry. The 
Africander leader, however, displayed no eagerness, and Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, almost beyond expectation, succeeded in getting together 
a Cabinet. It was composed as follows:—Premier and Treasurer: 
Sir Gordon Sprigg; Attorney-General: Sir Thomas Upington; 
Commissioner: Sir James Sivewright; Colonial Secretary: Dr. te 
Water ; Secretary for Agriculture: Mr. P. H. Faure.* 


The attitude of Mr. Hofmeyr towards the new Cabinet will 
appear from the following extracts from a telegraphic talk between 
him and Dr. te Water, who had asked his advice on the question 
of taking a seat in it: — ’ 


‘‘ After recent disappointments, I am almost completely indifferent, 
how any Ministry is constituted. Sprigg’s name is, I fear, not accept- 
able to the Republics, but otherwise his proposed Ministry is as good as 
any other, which could be formed under existing circumstances. If you 


“ 


*Mr. Schreiner had refused to join the new Ministry, as he doubted 
whether it would be sufficiently acceptable to the Republics. 
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are satisfied with the policy he proposes to adopt, I will not take upon 
myself to advise you to say no. The Queen’s Government must be 
carried on. . . . Personally if I were forming a Ministry at the present 
crisis, [ would not bother about details, but leave the men I ask to join 
me perfect individual liberty of action. It is all bosh to stand out for 
a complete programme of principles. What the country grievously re- 
quires now, is an administrative ministry, that will see us through far 
greater questions than the details of Scab administration and the weight 
of the penny loaf. . . . The proof of the plum-pudding is in the eating. 
I would support Sprigg’s or anybody else’s Ministry as long as I could. 
I hope that Ministry will not make essential questions out of mere fads. 
Sivewright would indeed be acceptable to Oom Paul, and that is the very 
reason, why I doubt whether—with him, Faure and yourself in it— 
another Ministry could be formed more acceptable to the Republics— 
though Sprigg is certainly not a persona grata there.’’ 


Dr. te Water, as we have seen, decided to accept the offer, and 
the Ministry was thus completed, ‘‘Ons Land’’ giving it its 
blessing with a qualification. 


The attempt to get Mr. Hofmeyr to take charge of affairs had 
not proved a success, but it was none the less felt, that it was a 
supreme necessity to secure his return to Parliament. At the end 
of the previous year he had been offered a seat both in the Council 
and in the Assembly, and now efforts were redoubled. The occur- 
rence of three Parliamentary vacancies—at Swellendam, Piquet- 
berg and Cradock—provided an opportunity, and in each case 
strong pressure was exercised to induce him to submit himself for 
election. At Cradock the Bond even nominated him as its candi- 
date—but Mr. Hofmeyr refused to be persuaded. The state of 
his health in itself made a return to the anxieties of a Parliamentary 
life impossible, and he appears also to have feared, that such an 
action on his part would have been taken by Mr. Rhodes as a chal- 
lenge, and have induced him too to return to Parliament, and do 
his best to kindle the racial issue. 


One direct outcome of the Raid has not yet been referred to. 
It has already been suggested, that it drove many previous sup- 
porters of the Bond into the arms of their former opponents, but 
it also brought many of those, who had previously been hostile, into 
direct alliance with it. When the news arrived, Mr. Sauer, as 
leader of the Opposition, immediately signified his strong dis- 
approval, and soon after resigned his leadership, so as to give him- 
self a freer hand. Mr. Merriman, who had already expressed 
sympathy with the grievances of the Uitlanders, but whose true 
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British sense of fair-play was shocked by what had taken place, 
took up a similar attitude, and from this time dated the co-opera- 
tion between these two men and the members of the Bond. On 
other men, too, the events had a similar effect. Mr. 8. C. Cron- 
wright-Schreiner had, for instance, been just a few months before 
fiercely attacking the Bond; now we find him addressing Mr. 


Hofmeyr in the following terms :— 


‘““ As one of that section of our South African people, that Mr. 
Rhodes has not struck at, I desire, if you will allow me, to thank you 
for your magnificent stand during the terrible time we are passing 
through, and for the signal service you have done our country. J have 
but one wish, which is that the part you have taken so prominently and 
steadfastly in this crisis had been taken by a pure Englishman, who 
could not possibly have been misunderstood, but this in no way lessens 
my admiration for what you have done and my deep indebtedness. You 
have done the Colony and South Africa so great a service, that it should 
never be forgotten. 

“T have differed often and strongly from your home policy as leader 
of the Bond, and have no doubt shall differ often and strongly in the 
future, but we are brother South Africans, and there is no division on 
such a national question as the present between right-thinking, unpre- 
judiced men of whatever nationality.”’ : 


The session of Parliament was formally opened on May Ist; 
what was to be the main subject of discussion, everyone of course 
knew. Sir Gordon Sprigg, rather characteristically, refused to 
take up a strong attitude on the question of the Raid, and the 
references to it in the Governor's Speech consisted of a string of 
platitudes, which anybody might have put together. It was as a 
result of the refusal of the Government to act, that on May 12th, 
Mr. Merriman moved a resolution, urging the revocation or altera- 
tion of the terms of the Charter. But though in the first blush 
of excitement, this had appeared a necessary result of the Raid, 
maturer judgment expressed itself against the proposal. The fear 
had begun to be felt, that the abolition of the Chartered Company 
might lead to a far worse form of Government being instituted, and 
hence Mr. Schreiner moved an amendment, which had been drawn 
up at a meeting, at which Mr. Hofmeyr presided and outlined the 
policy to be adopted. This resolution roundly condemned the Raid, 
and demanded the appointment of a Select Committee to enquire 
into the circumstances. To this a further amendment was moved by 
Mr. Innes, which differed from it mainly in so far as it urged the 
favourable consideration of the grievances of the Uitlamders. 


The Select Committee on the Raid. STL 


There was a long debate ; only about ten of the members contented 
themselves with giving a silent vote, and a very large number of 
the speakers went out of their way to pay a tribute to Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s wise statesmanship during those critical days. On the 
whole, the tone was high, worthy of the best traditions of the 
Cape Parliament, and very little of the Jingoism, which had some- 
times disgraced the newspaper press, was displayed. Eventually 
Mr. Innes’s amendment was lost by 45 to 28, Mr. Merriman’s 
motion was lost by 60 votes to 11, and Mr. Schreiner’s resolution 
was then put and carried unanimously. The Committee was 
nominated by the Speaker, and consisted of Sir Thos. Upington, 
Messrs. Innes, P. J. du Toit, Merriman, Schreiner, Jones and 
Fuller. 

The composition of the Committee gave general satisfaction, 
and it did its work well. Much of the possible evidence was not 
laid before it, and yet it produced a report, which was both just 
and statesmanlike. It has been accused of ‘being one-sided, be- 
cause it did not take account of the position of the Uitlanders, but 
such would have been clearly out of its province, it would in fact 
have been contrary to its terms of reference; nor can one believe, 
that if such a recognition had been possible, a man like Mr. Innes 
would have placed his name to a document, in which it did not 
appear. The adoption of the report was moved by Mr. Schreiner 
in a speech, which for its judicial tone, its studied moderation and 
its lofty statesmanship has been praised, and justly, as one of the 
noblest expositions of Cape Parliamentary oratory. 

But the investigation of the Cape Parliament was to be but a 
prelude to the far more important Imperial inquiry, for the insti- 
tution of which Mr. Hofmeyr had secured a promise from the 
Colonial Secretary. It is difficult, at the very outset, altogether 
to justify the procedure of the Imperial Government. What Mr. 
Hofmeyr ‘had pressed for, had been the appointment of a Com- 
mission, which might take evidence in South Africa itself ; instead, 
a Committee of the House of Commons was nominated, which con- 
ducted its important deliberations at a distance of 7,000 miles from 
the scene of the outrage, and the date of the nomination was so 
late, that it was impossible to do anything during the session of 
1896, and the inquiry had to be postponed till the following year. 
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The Committee eventually began its sittings on the 5th 
February, 1897, and the report was presented on the 13th July. 
Mr. Hofmeyr was among those, who were asked to give evidence, 
but on the 16th February, he returned the following reply :— 


‘He says he has very little to say, which would be evidence, and 
on account of physical trouble he dreads Tropics and London season.”’ 


Some time later, Mr. Schreiner, writing from London, urged 
Mr. Hofmeyr to reconsider his decision, as his evidence might do 
a great deal of good, but he once again refused. 


With the actual contents of the report of the Committee 
there is little fault to find. It expresses an absolute and 
unqualified condemnation of the Raid, and as far as it goes, 
is an admirable document. And yet the deliberations of the 
British South Africa Committee have come to be looked 
upon as representing no very glorious achievement of 
British statesmanship. In a mock epitaph published in the 
‘‘Westminster Budget,’’ we are told of it, that ‘it respected 
confidences, it discovered the obvious, it avoided the obscure, 
it compromised no man,’ that, ‘“‘fortified by unctuous recti- 
tude and an unsuspicious disposition, it was unsparing of white- 
wash,’’ and eventually it ‘‘died in the odour of imanity ... . 
Let Resignations Wait.” No doubt this represents the voice of 
hostility, but fair criticism cannot but admit, that as a matter of 
fact the Committee really went no further than the Cape House 
had gone with far less evidence, and that on several points, it cer- 
tainly placed itself under the suspicion of being unwilling to reveal 
all the shortcomings of the people concerned.* It may very pos- 
stbly be, that there was nothing more to reveal; but a careful 
reading of the document will induce one to pardon, if not to justify, 
the suspicions that were aroused. 


In the Republics and South Africa generally, the action of 
the Committee, and the accompanying circumstances, had an effect, 
which has but rarely been taken account of. Minds, in which sus- 
picions had already been engendered,—and of these there were 


‘ 


*It was declared at the time, that the only reputation which th 
Committee of No-Inquiry destroyed was its own. 7 e: 
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many,—found much to arouse these yet further; the action of the 
Committee in connection with the famous missing telegrams was 
a contributory factor; Mr. Chamberlain’s manner in the examina- 
tion of witnesses, and especially of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Schreiner, 
his virtual condemnation of the Transvaal, without allowing it a 
chance to defend itself, and his palpable attempts to whitewash 
Mr. Rhodes within a few days of having put his name to a 
document, condemning him not only for responsibility for the Raid 
itself, which might at least be said to be worthy of a big, if not a 
great mind, but for such petty and small-minded intrigues as his 
use of the Johannesburg letter, and his compromising of Sir 
Hercules Robinson, all this produced indignation, and the subse- 
quent re-instatement of the ex-Premier as Privy Councillor and 
as Director of the Chartered Company was looked upon, rightly 
or wrongly, as a direct menace. 


But in the meanwhile the Bond had expressed itself with no 
uncertain sound. At the annual Conference, held at Burghersdorp 
in 1896, the subject was discussed, and a resolution condemning the 
Raid was passed, but in the absence of all the evidence it was not so 
strong as it might have been. Later in the year, however, there 
was a further opportunity of expressing feeling, when the pro- 
Rhodes party drew up petitions praying for his re-instatement 
in the position of Managing Director of the Chartered Com- 
pany. With the support, if not at the suggestion of Mr. Hofmeyr, 
counter-petitions were signed throughout the country, and the 
general nature of the demonstration showed the strength of popular 
feeling. This was repeated at the beginning of 1897, when Mr. 
Rhodes’s passage through the Colony on the way to England was 
mide the signal for a series of demonstrations, the object of which 
was clearly set down as being to signify, that the Raid was con- 
doned. From these counter-demonstrations Mr. Hofmeyr, how- 
ever, owing to the death of his mother, which took place on 9th 
January, held aloof. None the less, in a month no less than 100 
meetings were held. 

It was, however, at the Bond Congress of 1897, that the 
position was clearly defined. The meetings were held at Malmes- 
bury, and had been anxiously looked forward to. For it was not 
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possible, that even an offence like the Jameson Raid should break 
completely all the ties of friendship and alliance, which had grown 
up between Rhodes and the Bondsmen, and among the leading 
members of the organization there were several, over whom he had 
acquired an influence, which they found it impossible to shake off. 
In some ways the most powerful of them was the Rev. S. J. du 
Toit. There are letters of Mr. du Toit to Mr. Hofmeyr, which 
make it almost incontestable, that Mr. Rhodes had obtained an 
interest in “Di Patriot,’ and the reverend editor was compelled 
to shape his opinions accordingly. The result was, that the public 
was treated to the spectacle of the man, who had loudly demanded 
a “South Africa under its own flag,” now coming forward, by 
degrees, as the strongest champion of the high priest of Im- 
perialism. Mr. du Toit’s power in the press was undoubted; and 
with Mr. Rhodes’s help, he was now enabled to start a new paper, 
‘Het Dagblad,’’ which appeared daily, and did much to keep the 
pro-Rhodes feeling alive among a small section of the farmers. 


It was anticipated, therefore, that Mr. du Toit would have a 
considerable following at Malmesbury, but the Bordsmen proved 
themselves worthy of the occasion. Mr. Hofmeyr was, as usual, not 
present, but one cannot help feeling that his was the guiding spirit 
at the Congress. Mr. du Toit soon found himself in a minority, 
and the following resolution was unanimously carried :— 


‘“That every consideration of national self-respect, political honesty 
and good faith compels the Africander National Party no longer to give 
Mr. Rhodes an iota of political support, either at political gatherings, 
in the press, at the polls, in Parliament, or anywhere else.’’ 


A motion was also passed amid applause, urging Mr. Hofmeyr 
to return to Parliament; though this was backed by similar re- 
quests from nearly every branch of the Bond, he again declined. 
Another important resolution was one, instructing Mr. Hofmeyr 
with Mr. F. S. Malan to draw up an address to Her Majesty the 
Queen on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee. 


It was just about this time (March, 1897) that attention was 
again directed to Transvaal affairs. The trouble arose out of a 
decision of Justice Kotze, in which he claimed for the Bench the 
“yight of testing’’ the resolutions of the Volksraad by the Grond- 
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wet or Constitution. In this he was supported by the other judges, 
but the President and the Volksraad took up a strong attitude 
against him, and a very difficult situation was produced. Mr. 
Hofmeyr gave a very careful study to the whole question, and he 
contributed to “Ons Land” a series of articles, justifying the at- 
titude of the President. When appealed to, however, he was ready 
to mediate in the dispute, and he wired to Mr. Kruger, urging that 
a compromise should be effected, as political capital was being 
made out of the question. Partly, no doubt, owing to Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s representations, the affair was temporarily settled, but a 
year later the Chief Justice was dismissed. An attempt has been 
made to bring this quarrel into connection with the Uitlander 
question; but it is quite unjustifiable, and even a superficial 
examination of the facts will show, that it was a completely isolated 
circumstance. 


In the session of 1896, the confusion and chaos, which the 
Jameson Raid had produced, still dominated the political situation, 
and it was not till the following year, that distinctive political par- 
ties really began to emerge from the disintegrated mass. The 
Africander party, but for a few members, who still clung to Mr. 
Rhodes, was once again consolidated, and reconciling itself once 
and for all to Mr. Hofmeyr’s refusal to resume their leadership, the 
members began definitely to recognize Mr. Schreiner as such, who, 
like his predecessor, possessed the ability to put ihe vague convic- 
tions of a party, mainly instinctive in its politics, into the language 
of education, of political cogency, and of practical statesmanship. 
The adhesion of Messrs. Merriman and Sauer added much to the 
strength of the party. On the other side, there were those who were 
now definitely known as the Progressives, a name which had long 
been in use, but never with any extended significance. It consisted of 
a variety of elements, all bound together by the common bond of 
allegiance to Mr. Rhodes. The chief of these were the Loyal 
Colonial League, which was an outgrowth of the enthusiasm called 
forth by the Raid, and the South African Political Association, of 
which Mr. Innes had been elected the first chairman. Just where 
the Ministry stood, it is somewhat difficult to define. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg served a very useful function—to carry on the administra- 
tion at a difficult time, but he had no real following, and oscillated 
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between the two parties. In 1897 he was still angling for Bond 


support. 


The session. opened with a debate on the Drifts question. The 
part played by the Rhodes Ministry had been revealed, and, in the 
altered state of feeling, strong indignation was naturally aroused. 
The fact, however, that Mr. Schreiner was also implicated, 
naturally checked the ardour of those, whose condemnation might 


otherwise have been loudest. 


The big debate of the session was initiated on April 15th by 
Mr. du Toit. who moved a motion, which had been in the first 
instance drawn up by Mr. Hofmeyr in consultation with two of 
the Ministers, and later recommended to the Africander members 
by him. It dealt with the Transvaal question, declaring that the 
occurrence of hostilities would be disastrous, and expressing the 
conviction, that peace could best be maintained by the faithful ob- 
servation of treaties and conventions, and by devising means to 
obtain an amicable settlement (by arbitration, apparently) of 
differences im their interpretation. To this Mr. Innes moved an 
amendment, raising the question of the Uitlander grievances, and 
there was a long debate on this issue. Sir Gordon Sprigg, after 
making a bellicose speech, which gave great offence in the Trans- 
vaal, voted for the motion, which was carried by 41 votes to 32. A 
cartoonist of ‘the day represented Mr. Hofmeyr as standing before 
a balance, with the Progressive and Bond votes in the two pans, 
and then plumping down the five Ministerial) votes on the Bond 
side, with the words: ‘“ Ha, that just does it. It’s convenient to 
have this little make-weight always ready to throw into either 
scale.” 


But the weak and vacillating policy of the Government did not 
win for it the support of the Bond; Sir Gordon Sprigg was looked 
upon as merely being to Mr. Rhodes, who had again taken his seat, 
in the relation of man to master, and a motion of No Confidence, 
which was moved by Mr. Merriman, was only defeated by the’ 
casting vote of the Speaker. 


The vote of the Speaker saved the Government, and enabled 
the Premier to represent the Colony at the Jubilee celebrations in 
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London. It was while there, that ihe definitely threw off the mask, 
and did his best to aid in the efforts to whitewash Mr. Rhodes. 
What especially caused offence, was a letter from him to Mr. 
Chamberlain, urging his re-instatement as Privy Ccuncillor, and 
declaring that he doubted, whether more than half even of the 
Dutch population was really opposed to him. <A statement such 
as this, after the unanimous vote of the Bond Congress, met, as was 
natural, with no very friendly reception, and strong resolutions 
were passed, in some cases so strong, that the Governor refused to 
accept them. The exercise of Mr. Hofmeyr’s moderating influence 
was plainly called for, and on August 28th, he published the fol- 
lowing letter :— 


Srr,—It was to be expected, that Sir Gordon Sprigg’s written, but 
incorrect, representation of the feelings of the Dutch in the Cape Colony 
with regard to Mr. Rhodes, as well as certain events in connection with 
the British Parliamentary Inquiry into the genesis, prosecution and 
execution of the Jameson Raid should have aroused indignation among 
the Dutch referred to, and that they should give expression to that 
feeling by means of political resolutions and otherwise. Against that I 
have nothing to say. Surely it is not more than reasonable, that if our 
Africander population is misrepresented in England, and the credulous 
Minister for the Colonies makes such use of such representations, as he 
recently did in the House of Commons, that he should be helped out of 
his dream by those who know better. But I fear, that the resolutions 
of our people do not always strike the right note. E.g. I was sent one, 
concluding with an expression, which could easily be taken in the light 
of a threat to the Imperial Government, to the effect that active dis- 
loyalty would be developed as a result of its actions with regard to Mr. 
Rhodes. Doubting.whether such a deliverance could achieve anything 
good, I must refuse to convey the resolution to His Excellency the High 
Commissioner, as | was requested to do... . ; 

Let everyone express his opinions freely. But it is possible to do 
so without coarseness. It is possible to be firm as far as the matter 
itself is concerned, and at the same time keep an eye on the claims of 
courtesy. The fortiter in re is not irreconcilable with the suaviter in 
modo. Trusting that this letter will not be misunderstood, 


I am, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. H. HOFMEYR. 


About the same time Mr. Hofmeyr published another letter. 
It was addressed to Mr. J. S. Marais, who had successfully stood 
eagainst Rev. S. J. du Toit, the official Bond candidate for the 
Paarl at the previous election, and whom, officially at least, Mr. 
Hofmeyr had opposed. Some importance was given to the letter at 
the time, and it was looked upon as a party manifesto, and as de- 
fining the issue between himself and Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Marais, it 
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should be noted, was not one of those who clung to the ex-Premier. 


it read as follows : — 


Dear Frienp,—I regret that for reasons, of which I informed you 
yesterday, I shall not be able to satisfy the desire of yourself and other 
friends in your division to attend the meeting, which you are going to 
hold at the Paarl on Tuesday next. 

I should have liked to have come, and if possible, to have said a 
word. 

I should have liked, among other things, to have said something 
about the attitude that I took up at the last general election with re- 
gard to your election. At the time I meant thereby to do nothing 
more than my duty as member of the Commissie van Toezicht, over 
against the official Bond caxdidates. 

Since that time I have had reason to rejoice, that you have retained 
your seat in Parliament. Among the many disappointments with re- 
gard to political friends, from whom I had looked for better things, it 
is a source of pleasure to me, that you have retained your seat for the 
Paarl division, and thus have continued to have the opportunity to at- 
tend to the interests of your people and my people, with an unwearied 
zeal, with a probity above all suspicion, and with the greatest deter- 
mination, during the last few years of sadness. 

I hope that all the electors of Paarl, who have any measure of 
respect for our land and our nationality, and who can value true de- 
votion to the interests of our people, will be present at your meeting on 
Tuesday as a token of the esteem, which they cherish towards you. 

With the greatest respect, I sign myself, 

Your friend, 


JAN HOFMEYR. 


His reference to Mr. Rhodes was not the Premier’s only in- 
discretion in England, for the South African world was suddenly 
surprised by the news that the Jubilee enthusiasm had caught hold 
of the usually calm, matter-of-fact Sir Gordon to such an extent, 
that he had offered Mr. Goschen from the Cape Colony the gift of 
an ironclad cruiser, involving as it did a debt of a million. The 
Premier’s generosity can hardly be described as well-timed, and 
though the idea of a naval contribution had long been in the air, 
such Jubilee fireworks met with criticism from a very large section 
of even the Progressive Party. What was worse, it led to a re- 
action in the opposite direction, and for some time it appeared, as 
though the question of the advisability of a naval contribution 
might degenerate into a party and a racial issue. In this crisis we 
find Mr. Hofmeyr exerting his influence in the right direction. 
He, too, could not support the gift of ‘“H.M.S. Africander,’’ as 
Sir Gordon’s warship had already been christened, but as the 
Imperial Government was at the time considering the advisability 
of laying down a deep-sea cable via Gibraltar, Ascension and St. 
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Helena, as an alternative to the shallow water line, which had, 
in spite of Mr. Hofmeyr’s representations, been constructed along 
the West Coast, it seemed an excellent opportunity to revive his 
old theme. The subject was accordingly raised at a meeting of 
the Cape Town Bond, and an address was drawn up to be presented 
to the Governor, urging that such a line should be laid down, and 
suggesting that it should go via Pernambuco in Brazil. To this 
the. Cape would be prepared to pay an annual subsidy. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s action had a double effect; he once again di- 
rected attention to the importance of cable communication in 
Imperial Defence, and he also in reality prepared the way for the 
unanimous adoption of the principle of an annual contribution, 
for he declared in an interview, that he would be ready to support 
a direct payment of £20,000 or more per year, if the Imperial 
Government undertook to consider the question of the cable. 


With the beginning of the year 1898 we enter, what was with- 
out doubt the most strenuous twelve months in Cape Parliamentary 
history. Two regular sessions of Parliament and two elections, the 
most vigorous contests that have ever been fought at the Cape, 
served to keep public attention riveted on politics right from the 
first month to the last. 


The year opened with the country in the thick of the elections 
for the Legislative Council, and thanks to the egotism of the ex- 
Premier, which, in a man of such abilities as he possessed, is often 
little short of repulsive, and the unlimited flattery of his subser- 
vient ’mbongos, the issue was fought practically throughout the 
Colony on Rhodes—anti-Rhodes lines. The fight was a sharp one, 
and eventually the Progressives emerged triumphant by a small ma- 
jority, which, however, proved to be more apparent than real. It 
was in the Western Circle, that the main interest centred. Unlike 
the previous contest, at which three Bondsmen had been elected, it 
was doubted, whether it would be possible to secure the victory 
for a single one, and to increase the difficulty, there was the fact, 
that Mr. du Toit, who was still a member of the Commissie van 
Toezicht, was tremendously strong in the Paarl district, and was 
working actively in the Progressive interest. By a manoeuvre he 
almost succeeded in getting Mr. Faure, a supporter of Rhodes, 
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nominated as Bond candidate, but he was out-generalled by Mr. 
Hofmeyr, and Mr. Neethling was put up in his stead. In the 
campaign, which ensued, Mr. Hofmeyr took an active part, not 
only controlling the organization, but frequently speaking in 
public. Om one occasion we find him, in a speech characterized 
by masterly sarcasm, ridiculing an attack on the Bond made by 
Col. Saunderson, a Conservative member of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, whose opposition to Irish Home Rule, conjoined with his 
support of the Home Ruler, Mr. Rhodes, and his pitiful 
ignorance of the true facts of the position rendered him a very easy 
butt; and on another we find him making a caustic reference to 
Mr. Bhodes as “that great statesman whose name can at present 
never be mentioned at any place, where the English language is 
spoken, without calling forth thunderous applause from the 
public.” But his most important utterance was made at Paarl on 
February 14, 1898. The main part of the speech dealt with the 
supposed unfriendly attitude of the Transvaal to the Cape Colony, 
and it came as a very timely reminder, that the bonds of kinship 
are sometimes of greater strength than those of self-interest and 
pecuniary advantage. The opening was, however, devoted to a 
striking reference to the Raid. The speaker began ‘by alluding to 
his last appearance at the ‘Paarl, in connection with the Adendorff 
Trek, and proceeded thus : — 


““Tt was a Trek, which.rested on concessions, the call to participate 
was made in open daylight, and British subjects were to take part as 
well as Republicans; further, it was a Trek of Africanders—of our kins- 
men—directed against a British Company. Yet they considered it their 
duty to work against the Trek. Why? Because they thought, that if 
the concessions were sound, they should have acted on them sooner, and 
not have waited till a Company, which also held concessions, had taken 
possession of the country—because we did not wish to drive the one 
section of the white race in South Africa into arms against the other, 
as a result of a Kafir concession—because we did not wish to give the 
natives a display of division, hatred, envy and bitterness in our ranks— 
because we did not desire to bring about a mutual struggle, with the 
unmentionable evils, which were to be expected as a result Some of us 
were forced, on account of our opposition, to put up with any number 
of reproaches—as though we had betrayed our own people. The Trek 
failed. And what did we and you do after the failure? We made no 
heroes of the originators, we presented them with no addresses, we or- 
ganized no demonstrations or ovations in their honour at railway 
stations, on platforms and on parades. We did not even give them 
public dinners. We let them quietly retire to private life. ». . I pray 
Heaven, that that example had been followed in connection with another 
and later expedition, an expedition against a South African Republic, 
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an expedition that was set on foot with misleading and deceit, and with 
disloyalty towards Her Majesty’s Government—an expedition, that came 
upon us as a ‘thunderbolt from the blue,’ or rather as a work of dark- 
ness in the middle of the night. That expedition, too, had failed, but 
~~ ringleaders had been made heroes of the first rank—regular demi- 
gods. 


It was at the close of this speech, that a reference to Mr. 
Hofmeyr as a turncoat and a Republican drew from him this fiery 
retort :— 


‘*T have only to say, that I have never cherished republican feelings, 
and challenge any one to prove, that I have ever uttered anything of 
that nature. I have conferred services on the Empire, from which I 
have received expressions of gratitude for them, such as shall never fall 
to Mr. M in this vale of tears. And now, Mr. Chairman, ! demand, 
that you protect me from further insolence.”’ 


Mr. Rhodes also took a prominent part in this election, and 
it was from this moment, that the “constitutional methods,” by 
which he had undertaken to renew his efforts for a United South 
Africa, really began to operate. After a public recantation of the 
principles, for which he had stood during his alliance with the 
Bond, he lightly brushed Sir Gordon aside, and became the real 
leader of the Progressive Party. Several speeches were made, and 
in nearly every one of them it was noticed, that he delivered himself 
of some slashing reference to his former ally. Every effort was 
made to get the Progressive trio elected, but it preved to be im- 
possible to keep Mr. Neethling out. 


It was in order to celebrate this success, that it was decided to 
commemorate Mr. Hofmeyr's services to the country and the party 
by entertaining him at a dinner. The function took place on 28th 
March, Mr. Sauer taking the chair, and Messrs. Merriman and 


Schreiner were also among the speakers. 


The speech of Mr. Hofmeyr was one of the greatest of his 
career. It was, he declared, to be an apologia pro vita sua, and it 
was fully worthy of the occasion. Nowhere does one regret the 
necessity of limiting quotation more than here. After defining his 
object, he proceeded as follows :— 

‘““TIn the course of the election contest two names have been 
especially prominent, in the press, at public gatherings, in the streets, 


yes, wherever two or three Pypgressives were gathered together. The 
one name was Hofmeyr, the other the Bond. Every time that a Pro- 
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gressive orator found his arguments, such as they were, running low, or 
the interest of his audience flagging, he had one never-failing means of 
arousing their attention. He had simply to shout ‘‘ Down with the 
Bond,” and an invigorating cheer followed, and if he wanted to refresh 
himself with some frenzied applause, then he had merely to yell, ‘Smash 
Hofmeyr.’ Even that freshly-converted Progressive, the Great Silent 
One,* found that this lay within the reach of his weak abilities. 

“In the course of the contest I have been made a kind of ‘bogey,’ 
not to frighten naughty children to bed with, but to intimidate wavering 
or rebellious voters to their holy Progressive duty. I have been repre- 
sented as an arch-enemy of the British Empire, as fanatically opposed 
to the British Government and Crown, against the British language and 
morals, yes, against all that has anything to do with Great Britain. T 
have been described as the most retrogressive of all retrogressives, as 
preferring pitch-dark blackness and retrogresion to light and progress, 
as hating the native and the coloured man only less than the English- 
man, as striving for the re-introduction of slavery, as a nineteenth cen- 
tury Guy Fawkes.’’ 


He proceeded next to consider, in how far all this was justi- 
fied. First of all he reviewed his native policy, and compared 1t 
with that of Mr. Rhodes, whose somersault in political principles 
made him especially susceptible on this point; then he showed, 
views on Education, had 


> 


how Mr. Rhodes, with his ‘‘progressive 
really stolen the policy, which he himself had put forward in 1893, 
justified his attitude on the questions of Scab and the Meat Tax, 
and continued as follows :— 


“But speaking comparatively, all these subjects, however important 
they may be in themselves, are merely side-issues in the presence of 
that great and much-discussed question of our relation to the Empire. 
Let me look you square in the face. Can I plead guiltless to the charge 
that I am a mortal enemy of Her Majesty’s Government, a mortal 
enemy of South African Union? Yes, I plead Not guilty. Here I stand 
on even firmer ground than I had under my feet on the native question. 
The fact is, that the very first political speech, that I delivered from a 
public platform in Cape Town, was in favour of Lord Carnarvon’s pro- 
posed Conference. I regret, that Lord Carnarvon’s proposals were not 
at that time more skilfully conducted, more tactfully engineered. The 
idea was excellent; if it had been carried into effect, then South Africa 
would have been preserved from many a disaster. We would then have 
had_no Zulu War, no Transvaal Annexation, no War of Independence, 
no Uitlander grievances, and no Jameson Raid. And we should then 
not have heard anything of those ‘constitutional methods,’ by which the 
political honesty of so many is now being debauched. 

‘*T was loyal to the British Empire in 1875. I have been that ever 
since. Had I not been loyal, would various Ministeries, among them that 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, have delegated me to Customs Conventions and Im- 
perial Congresses? | Would Governors have repeatedly offered me the 
Premiership? Would high honours have been placed at my disposal by 
those even higher than Governors—honours such as are not always re- 
fused by Colonial politicians? Would Her Majesty’s Government have 
entrusted me with the difficult and delicate negotiations with regard to 


* 
*A caustic reference to Mr. J. A. Faure. 
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the Swaziland Convention? Would it have had conveyed to me its 
written expression of gratitude for the manner, in which | acquitted my- 
self of the task? Would Mr. Rhodes, when I retired from Parliament, 
have taken the most unusual course of proposing as Premier in the Legis. 
lative Assembly a motion of regret on that account, and of appreciation 
of my services? Would the House have adopted such a motion prac- 
tically unanimously? Would Mr. Rhodes have offered me the Agent- 
Generalship in London, and placed it at my disposal for months, while 
there were not lacking men of influence, who craved for the position, 
“men of mark, of light and leading’ ? Would he have taken part in 
that historic dinner to me in the Houses of Parliament, and have placed 
his name at the top of the address, presented me on that occasion, in 
which almost fulsome praise was bestowed on me in connection with my 
political life, and more especially with my conduct during the Transvaal 
War of Independence and the Adendorff Trek? Would he, as he once 
boasted in Parliament, have sought my advice with regard to the political 
difficulties, in which he found himself involved? Would he have done 
that, and have visited me at my hcuse in Camp Street, not once, but 
time and again, week by week, or day by day, and would he as a rule 
have acted according to my advice? But how comes it, that he can now 
only mention that same Camp Street in terms of abhorrence? Why this 
sudden complete somersault? Has Camp Street proved to be untrue? 
Why this change from fulsome flattery to scandalous abuse? Was it I 
perhaps that was false to Premiers, Governors, High Commissioners, 
Secretaries of State, who gave me their confidence? Have 7 misled my 
colleagues? Have J debauched Imperial Secretaries, and made them 
faithless to their masters? Have J deceived my friend ?* 

“No, Sir, not even Mr. Rhodes, with all his boldness, would have 
ventured to say or even to insinuate that. 

‘‘Why then, I ask again, the change? There is but one answer. 
Because in the matter of the Jameson Raid I conducted myself in just 
the same way, as I had formerly conducted myself in connection with 
the Adendorff Trek. I did my duty towards my country and my people, 
with regard to the Trek, although my own countrymen were connected 
with it. I could do no less with regard to the Jameson Raid, in which 
very few of my own countrymen took part. Camp Street has fallen into 
disfavour, because I have refused, and still refuse, to take part in 
agitations, the objective of which is once again to re-establish in 

ower a man, who is guilty of the great misdemeanours, which you 

nd sketched, I shall not say in the columns of ‘Ons Land,’ but in the 
report of the South African Committee. I decline with thanks to help 
Mr. Rhodes to the Premiership, not only because he is stained with such 
crimes, but also and even more, because he has never given any evidence 
of any regret, sorrow or remorse on that account. If he does feel any 
regret, then it is not for his misdeed, but only for its failure. As 
South African, as Dutch-Africander, no, simply as man, I cannot do 
otherwise—or I should lose my own self-respect. 

“T am reproached for stirring up race-hatred ; in the same way as that 
notorious Progressive, .the wolf, reproached the lamb for having made 
the water muddy—an excuse for swallowing up the helpless animal. 1 
shall continue to follow the path of peace, although it is to be my fate 
too to be swallowed up politically. 


*There is perhaps more in this taunt than appears on the surface, 
when one reflects that without Hofmeyr Rhodes could hardly have been 
a power politically. As Mr. Merriman put it: ‘‘Why, bless me, what 
would Rhodes have been without Hofmeyr? Nothing, politically. 
Hofmeyr made Rhodes politically. Now Rhodes turns upon him, betrays 
‘him. ‘That’s the truth of the thing.”’ 
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“T am-accused of setting love for my fellow-Africanders and local 
patriotism before loyalty to the Empire. It remains to ve proved that 
such patriotism and attachment to my people are inconsistent with the 
highest loyalty. I have still to learn, that such loyalty demands that 
] shall fall down and worship a man, whose acts I abhor, whose ‘methods’ 
1 despise. 

“} am reminded that I have been born under the British flag, and that 
I ought to be grateful for the privileges and liberties, which I enjoy under 
that fag. Well, I am grateful And being grateful, 1 am determined 
to make the fullest possible use of those privileges and liberties, indeed, 
just as much as though the wonderful good fortune had fallen to my lot 
of being born in Scotland or Wales, or in one of the Channel Islands, or 
even in French Canada. If I had to hide those privileges carefully in a 
dark corner, as though they were too tender to endure the light of 
day, or if I had never to use them, save only in accordance with the 
superior judgment and consent of my Progressive friends, then I 
might just as well have been born under the Government of the Autocrat 
of all the Russias, or keep myself to Oom Paul’s ‘hou jou smoel’ law. 

“Tt is complained, that my Africanderism is so confined, so narrow, 
so exclusive—that my sympathy, my feeling of brotherhood, limits itself 
to men of Dutch descent. I deny that. My definition of the word 
Africander is as wide, as that originally contained in the constitution of 
the Bond, but removed, if I am not mistaken, by the influence of a 
gentleman who now ranks high in the favour of our Progressive friends. 
My definition embraces every one who, having settled in this country, 
wants to stay here to help to promote our common interests, and 
associate with the inhabitants as members of one family. That is surely 
wide enough; it is surely neither narrow nor exclusive. 

“Mr. Chairman, I was born under Her Majesty’s Government, and 
I am content to remain under it. I make no illusions about the ability 
of South African Republicanism, Africanderism, Nationalism, or call it 


what you will, to defy the power of the whole British Empire. Let 
them import ever so many maxims and cannons, let them build ever so 
many forts. Not even Majuba and Doornkop have turned my head. 


Allow me to make a few remarks about these two names. I sometimes 
feel amused, but more often grieved and astonished, when I find so 
many Englishmen thinking of the happenings at these two places as 
terrible episodes in British history,.as lasting stains on the British flag 
and British military glory, as something, like what Waterioo was for 
France, Jena for Prussia, Canna for Rome,-as something, that could 
alone be wiped out with a South African Zama. I maintain, that the 
word Majuba, in so far as it can give pain to the British people, has 
already been wiped out. It has been wiped out, in a way, such as is 
alone possible for a mighty world Kmpire in dealing with a puny Re- 
public. It has been wiped out by the grace and magnanimity with which 
Her Majesty’s Government restored Transvaal independence, without ap- 
plying the law of retribution, without demanding a tooth for a tooth, 
an eye for an eye, blood for blood. I believe that the day shall still 
come, when small irritations now still present in the minds of some shall 
have disappeared, when the last trace of national animosity shall have 
died away, when Dutchmen and Englishmen shall sit down together as 
members of one happy people—that on that day the retrocession of the 
Transvaal shall be regarded as one of the noblest episodes in the glorious 
history of Wngland. By that time, too, Majuba Day will perhaps have 
made room for Retrocession Day as the great festival of our Transvaal 
brothers—then we will perhaps never hear of ‘ Uitlander grievances ’— 
then the franchise will be perhaps further extended—then* there will 
perhaps be no longer an endless nagging between Downing Street and 
Pretoria, but instead a little more sympathy and confidence will exist 
between the two. My imagination even takes the bold flight of putting 
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before itself the possibility, that then the protection of Transvaal 
burghers journeying in foreign countries will be entrusted to British 
Consuls and political agents, and thereby the thousands of pounds be 
spared, which are required for Republican plenipotentiaries, ambassadors 
and representatives in the principal cities of Europe. But before that 
happy day can dawn, a good deal else will have to happen. The memory 
of the Jameson Raid will have to be swallowed up in the quicksands of 
time. The names of its originators must have faded away from the 
records of your national heroes. Perhaps it will take some time before 
we see that happy desideratum brought about. But let us not despair. 
Hope maketh not ashamed. The end will crown the work.” 


Noble words these, when one considers the state of popular 
feeling at the time, when they were uttered. 


One further outcome of the Legislative Council election must | 
just be alluded to. It marked the final breach between the Rev. 
du Toit and the Bond. The reverend gentleman brought the mat- 
ter to a definite issue at the Congress, which was hela at Worcester, 
was hopelessly defeated, and resigned his membership, setting him- 
self thereupon to form a Colonial Union in opposition. This body 
first did much to foster the cause of Mr. Rhodes, and held several 
Congresses, but these subsequently came to be farcical in the ex- 
treme, and were merely used as a platform for Mr. du Toit to 
air his views against Mr. Hofmeyr and others. 


It was not long before it came to be apparent, what was to 
be the programme of Mr. Rhodes, what were the “ constitutional 
methods,’’ to which he had alluded. The need of a redistribution 
of seats had been frequently put forward, since it had first been 
pointed out by the Bond, and in 1897 a Commission, was appointed 
to consider the question. On this body Mr. Hofmeyr was also 
asked to serve, but he declined,* ‘‘as I greatly doubt, whether in 
the present highly-strained state of feeling the Commission could 
perform the difficult task, which would be entrusted to them, with 
any satisfaction to themselves or to the Colony.’’ The Commission 
eventually submitted a majority and a minority report, and of these 
the latter favoured the Progressives more than did the other. Sir 
Gordon Sprigg was, however, not satisfied with the report of the 
majority. At the beginning of the session a Bill was announced, 
based on the minority report, but of such a nature as to favour the 


*Mr. Hofmeyr also declined nomination as a delegate to the 
Customs Conference, which met about this time. 
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Progressives even more. What was intended, was apparently by 
this means to secure for the party final dominance at the polls. 
The resignation of Dr. te Water from the (Cabinet, which resulted, 
was taken as a declaration of war, and though the second reading 
of the Bill was carried by 42 to 35, on a motion of No Confidence 
the Government was defeated by 41 to 36—thanks very largely to 
the influence of Mr. Hofmeyr, who did all in his power to win the 
votes of doubtful members. The House was dissclved, and the 
country was immediately plunged into the fiercest general election 
of its history. 

Mr. Rhodes and his friends had made extensive prepara- 
tions. We have seen, how with the help of Mr. du Toit, 
influence had been obtained in the Dutch press; in addition, a 
native newspaper was established, and interests were acquired in 
several of the other organs. Innumerable agents were enrolled, 
and special men were got out from England to run the elections, 
while the apparently inexhaustible supplies of money, that were 
lavished on tthe campaign, seemed to render defeat impossible. 
But in spite of all this, the splendid organization of the Bond 
triumphed; and it was Mr. Hofmeyr’s powers of administration, 
that contributed chiefly to the success. 

He did not come forward to conduct a political cam- 
paign—he contented himself with a rousing challenge to activity 
at a small meeting of Bondsmen, in which he showed how 
the issue was being made a Rhodes-issue, and declared that 
the ex-Premier was a threatening danger to the peace of 
South Africa—but the whole working ‘of this election cam- 
paign passed through his hands. Mr. Hofmeyr showed himself 
possessed of all the qualities of a party organizer and a party 
leader, and it was chiefly the magnificent inspiration of his leader- 
ship, that secured the victory. We have already seen the nature 
of the work on a previous occasion, and it was very much the same 
now, save only that with the keenness of the contest it was doubled 
many times over. The’ greatest difficulty, with which the Com- 
missie had to contend, was the lack of funds, and there is some- 
thing of irony in the charges of Mr. Rhodes and his followers, that 
the elections were run on Transvaal secret service money, or, ac- 
cording to one account, with the financial assistance of the German 
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Empire! The men, who in order to achieve their aims, were pre- 
pared to spend tens of thousands, could not understand, how their 
opponents could successfully rival them with the expenditure of 
hundreds. It is sufficient to say here in disproof of the charge, 
that in the papers of the Bond there is not a single communication 
from the Transvaal, save the following, from the Volksraad, on 
the occasion of the victory :— 


‘Hurrah! Congratulations on victory. ‘The chickens have come 
home to roost.’ ”’ 


When the House met on October 7th, the Government proved 
to ‘be in a minority of one, which was increased to two by the 
election of Dr. Berry as Speaker. A vote of No Confidence was 
accordingly carried by 39 to 37, and though Mr. Rhodes wished the 
Government to stay on, in the hope of winning over some of the 
Bondsmen, Mr. Innes, the wir metate gravis of Cape politics, refused 
to countenance this step, and Sir Gordon Sprigg was forced to sub- 
mit. Mr. Schreiner was called upon to form a Cabinet, which 
was constituted as follows:—Premier and Colonial Secretary: Mr. 
W. P. Schreiner. Attorney-General: Mr. (now Sir) R. Solomon. 
Treasurer: Mr. J. X. Merriman. Commissioner: Mr. J. W. 
Sauer. Secretary for Agriculture: Hon. A. J. Herholdt. Minister 
without Portfolio: Dr. te Water. 


The Ministry was forced, thanks to the defection of one of its 
supporters, Mr. D. C. de Waal, during its first session to carry a 
Redistribution Bill, which was supposed to be not altogether in its 
interest, but the fact, that some of the Progressives were unseated 
for illegal practices, and that their places were filled by 
Bondsmen, enabled the Cabinet to meet the House in 1899 with 
a working majority. But by that time the war clouds were already 


closing in. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
PEACE OR WAR? (1899). 


The history of the South African War and the negotiations 
that led up to it has yet to be written. On either side there have 
been apologists and denunciators in sufficiency, but the calmly 
judicial historian, who will fearlessly investigate and impartially 
determine its rights and wrongs, has yet to be discovered. It is 
in the consideration of a period such as this, that the biographer, 
whose subject has played a prominent part during its course, finds 
that his task becomes especially difficulf, labouring as he does under 
the disadvantage of having nothing, that he can look upon as provid- 
ing a reliable background. But, though such a proceeding would not 
be without its justification, it is not our purpose to add another 
to the already formidable list of inquiries into the causes of the 
war, nor shall we attempt to go out of our way to apportion 
praise or blame. It will be sufficient to set down the part played 
by Mr. Hofmeyr in the development of the negotiations, after 
having first indicated the other players in the game, especially 
in so far as they tended to make his desire to maintain peace 
more difficult of attainment. 


For our present purposes it will suffice to mention four factors 
in the situation, two of them making for war, two of them, poten- 
tially at least, for peace. Of the former, the first may be repre- 
sented by the Transvaal itself. President Kruger had lost a 
splendid opportunity of displaying lofty statesmanship at the time 
of the Raid. Whether it would have been very easy for him to 
have availed himself of it, and whether the position was in any 
way simplified by Mr. Chamberlain’s failure to display similar 
statesmanship, are at least questions, that should be borne in mind, 
but during those three years, 1896-9, the President did not rise to 
the occasion, and make a real effort to cut away the ground under 
the feet of those, who, he must have seen, were yearning, to make 
the Uitlander grievances the jumping-ground for a fresh attack on 
the liberties of his Republic. Nor was British policy such as to 
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encourage him to take, what he conceived to be the risk of ad- 
mitting the Uitlanders into the privileges of citizenship. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s insistence on the claim of suzerainty, the farcical 
‘procedure of the Commission of No-Inquiry, and the firm convic- 
‘tion, that existed, that the Colonial Secretary had been privy to 
the Raid, all encouraged the President and his burghers in the 
belief, that preparations were in process for a further attack on 
their independence, and, feeling that concessions would be of little 
avail, they reconciled themselves to the position, that war must 
come, and made ready to face the issue, firm in the confidence, 
‘that the God of Battles must be on their side. 


In setting down Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner as 
representing the other war-factor, it is possible that we may be 
misunderstood. We would not care here to make the assertion, that 
Mr. Chamberlain, at any stage set before himself the deliberate 
policy of provoking a war with the South African Republic, or 
that Sir Alfred Milner, whether he declared just before the war, 
that he was “determined to break the dominion of Africander- 


-dom,’’ 


> 


with the aim of crushing that power; nor would we even assert, 
that either would not have preferred a peace on perhaps not im- 
possible conditions to a conflict, but none the less, neither of these 
two men, if a peace policy was the correct one, was ideally suited 
‘to the position he was called upon to fill. Mr. Chamberlain was 
a strong man, and a strong man was what South Africa needed at 
that time at the Colonial Office; but this very strength was a 
source of danger, when it evidenced itself in the form of an obsti- 
nate determination to cling to a position once adopted in spite of 
developments, which should have induced a wise statesman to 
modify his methods. This, when coupled with a far too 
rigid application of the precepts of a formal diplomacy, and 
an only partial conception of the true inwardness of the 
‘South African situation, made the Colonial Secretary an ele- 
ment of danger to the peace of South Africa. Sir Alfred Milner, 
‘again, entered upon office in July, 1897, under the most auspicious 
circumstances, with every party declaring, that he was the one 
‘man fitted to control the destinies of the country. But in his case, too, 
Great Britain was not fortunate in its representative. For though 


or only said something similar, really came to South Africa 
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his previous career made Sir Alfred shine forth as one of 
the ablest men of his generation, his appointment as High 
Commissioner was yet another instance of an attempt to fit 
a square peg into a round hole. Like Sir Bartle Frere, 
the new Governor had had neither the training nor the experi- 
ence necessary for a constitutional ruler in a South African 
Colony. Sir Alfred Milner has been condemned out of his own 
mouth, and out of that of his admirers. From his own speeches: 
there emerges no clearer fact, than that he never made any attempt 
to win the confidence of the people, whom he was sent to govern ; 
and we have been told repeatedly by his followers, that very 
shortly after his arrival he became the leader of the British in 
South Africa. When it can be said of a Governor, that he is 
the leader of a minority of the people, and when he encourages 
this impression, it is clear that he is not fulfilling his functions ; 
and when such a man is called upon to conduct delicate negotia- 
tions with a power intimately connected by ties of blood with the 
majority of the people, of which, by virtue of that leadership, he 
has become the chief opponent, and which he has ventured to ac- 
cuse of disloyalty to the Crown, and when he performs this task 
with the spirit of an Eastern autocrat rather than a skilful tac- 
tician, it is easy to see, that he has little chance of success. Sir 
Alfred Milner had not, we think, come to South Africa to force a 
war, but as Mr. Hofmeyr saw after a few interviews with him, that. 
war must come. For he very soon set before himself, what he con- 
sidered to be the solution of the difficulty, and this he was prepared 
to drive through, without thought of compromise or compliance, 
even though it should eventually involve all the horror and bitter- 
ness of an internecine conflict. 


Such were the two influences making for war. In opposition 
to these, making for peace, at least to a certain extent, must be 
put the Free State and the Cape Colony. The position of the 
Southern Republic has often been misunderstood, and far too 
much has been made of the accusation, that under a new regime 
it had kicked over the traces, and abandoned the sane policy of 
Jan Brand in favour of a recklessly pro-Transvaal attitude. No 
doubt there had been a change. Had Brand lived, he might have 
been enabled to keep the Free State out of the war, but it would 
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have been difficult; in any case, the interests of the State lay in 
the direction of peace, and both President Steyn and Mr. Fischer, 
who played such a prominent part in the negotiations, knew it only 
too well. We shall find, therefore, that they ably seconded all 
efforts towards the maintainance of friendly relations; till they, too, 
seemed to conceive the idea, that whatever happened, British policy 
was aiming at the acquisition of the Transvaal, which must be 
followed by the loss of their own liberties; for a moment they 
wavered, and in that moment, Mr. Hofmeyr practically lost grip 
of the situation, and war became all but inevitable. 


In the Colony, too, as far as the Government was concerned, 
every effort was made to avert a conflict, and Mr. Schreiner must 
be highly praised for the attitude, which he took up during 
those trying days. But the Colony was not unanimous. On the 
Bond side by far the majority of Bond supporters was prepared 
to follow Mr. Hofmeyr and the Ministry, and though the myth of 
the Pan-Africander conspiracy was produced in those days, it 
has long simce passed into the region of the ridiculous, and no 
longer needs even a moment’s sober consideration. Some, however, 
there were—not perhaps many—who believed, that the situation 
was becoming intolerable, and that the Transvaal would be justi- 
fied in taking up arms. On the other side, there was the massed 
force of the chartered press, which threw all the weight of its 
enormous influence into the scale of the clamourers for war and 
“yrevenge for Majuba.’’ It was unfortunate that this was so. 
Had the Colony been united for peace, the position of Mr. Hof- 
meyr would have been strengthened enormously. As it was, the 
provocative sentiments, openly expressed in public, and especially 
in the press, were one of the chief elements in arousing suspicion 
in the mind of the President, and making him even less tractable 
than he might otherwise have been. Such were the main factors 
at work during those months of straine—May to October, 1899. 


Amid this welter of conflicting ideals and passions it is neces- 
sary to get a clear understanding of Mr. Hofmeyr’s policy for the 
‘Transvaal. It had not been possible for him to give any direct 
advice to the Republican Government, but none the less one is 
able to conceive the trend of his thought. We have first of all 
the following Memorandum, which he drew up on May 18th, 1896, 
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« 


in reply to a request of Sir Hercules Robinson to “jot down for 


my private use, how you think the complaints of the Uitlanders 
might be met, without endangering the stability of the South 
African Republic.” 


“T. Give Johannesburg municipal Government, more or less on the 
basis of the published Bill. 


“TT. Give Johannesburg a system of State-aided schools under the 
control of a popularly elected School Board, Government, however, 
retaining the right of aiding or establishing other schools in the 
interests of the inhabitants, whose wants are not met by the School 
Board. 


“TTT. The Grondwet (Constitution) to be put on such a basis, that 
important changes become impossible on mere resolutions passed by an 
accidental majority. President to have the right of veto on legislative 
Measures passed by less than, say, 2-8rd majority. 

“TV. Franchise (for Uitlanders of European race). 

‘qa, New arrivals to revort themselves to Field-Cornet or other 
officers appointed thereto on coming into the country, or 
at any time thereafter, and pay a registration fee of £2. 

‘bh. To be entitled to full burgher rights and Volksraad franchise 
six years after registration under a, subject, however, to oath 
of allegiance and property occupation or wages qualification 
within reach of average white artisan. Say, house-rent- 
£75 per year, or occupation of house worth £500, or owner- 
ship of immovable property worth £1,000, or wages amount- 
ing to £150 per year. 

c. Relaxibility of conditions in } in favour of men born in 
Colonies or States bordering on S.A. Republic. 

‘“l. Voters for Staats President to have lived ten years in 
S.A.R. 

‘e. All white inhabitants born in the Republic to enjoy the same 
franchise rights as old Burghers (Boers). 

‘““V. Abuse of Franchise by mere temporary visitors, from time to 
time (financiers living in London or Hamburg, f.i.), to be guarded 
against by provisions in severe Registration Act—such conditions, how- 
ever, to apply to old burghers and uitlanders alike. 


“VI. The Second Chamber to be abolished, and the membership of 


the First to be strengthened. 
Jie EL HORM EYRE 


“Cape Town, 
“18th May, 1896.”’ 


This was at the beginning of the Transvaal’s “ three years of 
mm 


grace.’’ Towards the end, we again get a glimpse of what he: 
would have advised, from an interview with Mr. F. J. Dormer :— 


“He (Mr. Hofmeyr) made no secret of his opinions. The main- 
tenance of the status quo as between the Imperial Power and the- 
Republics was a sacred obligation resting upon England. He desired 
internal reform in the Transvaal on the basis of equal rights for all 
white men, who were not mere birds of passage; but the Jameson Raid’ 
aud the contrary attitude of the Uitlanders had made it impossible: 
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to press that claim as a matter of right. He was opposed to funda- 
mental changes, but if fundamental changes had to come, he left no 
doubt upon my mind, that he would rather have them in the shape 
of a South African Canada than a South African United States. He 
could not bring himself to believe, that fundamental change was 
possible in the then existing temper of both parties, without a Titanic 
struggle, that would throw back the progress of the country for fifty 
years; but he could not see, how that struggle could be averted, unless 
England paid homage to human nature by seeking to obtain her ends 
by triendly negotiations, and as a matter of give and take, instead of 
supporting by her might the demands, that the Uitlanders were 
endeavouring to enforce.”’ 


These remarks of Mr. Hofmeyr coincided with the commence- 
ment of the second Uitlander agitation. At the end of 1898 and 
the beginning of 1899, a series of incidents took place in Johan- 
nesburg, some of them constituting real causes of complaint, others 
serving as mere pretexts, on which ridiculously elaborate super- 
structures were built; with these as basis, feeling was worked up,. 
and a huge Uitlander petition was submitted to the High Commis- 
sioner; and it was on recommendation of this petition, that on 
May 4th, Sir Alfred Milner, abandoning the calm deliberation, 
which had characterized his previous actions, despatched his 
famous telegram, masterly in its ability, but regrettable in its tone, 
in which, after reviewing the situation, he urged, that “some 
striking proof of the intention of Her Majesty’s Government not 
to be ousted from its position in South Africa’’ should be given 
forthwith. This at once brought up the whole Transvaal question, 
and led indirectly to the first step in the negotiations—the Bloem- 


fontein Conference. 


Just after the receipt of the despatch, Sir James Sivewright, 
who had retired from Colonial politics, and was at the time in 
London, interviewed Mr. Chamberlain, and as a result the follow- 


ing was cabled to Mr. Hofmeyr :— 


“Heeling being worked up. Situation serious. Interviewed 
Chamberlain. Fairly satisfactory from Africander standpoint. 
Dynamite concession question not dangerous, but strongly recommend 
Kruger inviting Milner to proceed Pretoria to personally discuss 
dynamite* matters. Do arrange this, if possible. Have best grounds 
for believing such invitation would be accepted. Thus, at all events, 
gaining time.’’ 


*The question of the Dynamite Monopoly, which had now for some 
time been arousing opposition. 
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This was on Saturday, May 6th. That afternoon Mr. Hofmeyr 
discussed the situation with Messrs. Schreiner and Sauer. The 
scheme of a Conference at Pretoria was held to be scarcely prac- 
ticable. They recognized that it would be impossible to induce 
the President to issue such an invitation, and exceedingly dan- 
gerous for the High Commissioner to accept it, while Johannesburg 
was seething with disturbance and unrest. Accordingly Mr. Hof- 
meyr suggested that an attempt should be made to arrange a 
meeting .at Bloemfontein. Mr. Schreiner undertook to lay the 
proposal before President Steyn, and Mr. Hofmeyr cabled to Lon- 
don, as follows:—‘TI suggest Steyn invite Kruger, Milner private 
talk Bloemfontein.’’ On the 8th May, he also wired to President 
Steyn in support of the suggestion :— 


“Re my suggestion, as my object is an informal friendly talk, free 
of the formalities which must necessarily encumber written communica- 
tions, my object would not have fair chance, if enquiries were now 
instituted as to terms. The suggestion is my own and uninspired. If 
talk led to nothing, things would not be worse than now, and time 
would be gained, and the position of affairs cleared.. Your invitation to 
each might simply be to meet the other, without compromising either 
by definite allusion to objects and terms.”’ 


At the same time he telegraphed up to Pretoria, urging the 
gravity of the situation. “This is time,’’ he said, “for pouring 
oil on stormy waters, and not on fire. Do not delay.”” The 
Pretoria Government was not at first inclined to admit, that there 
was any serious element in the situation, but the suggestion of a 
Conference was not unfavourably received, and on May 9th, Mr. 
Hofmeyr was able to sound the High Commissioner. The following 
is his own account :— 


“Saw Governor at Berry’s dinner C.S. Club Tuesday evening, May 
9th. Talked about Transvaal affairs. I alluded to cable from Eng- 
land, suggesting Kruger to invite Milner to Pretoria. I said, ‘I sup- 
pose Your Excellency knows, from whom cable comes?’ He replied, 
‘Sivewright.’ I said, ‘Yes.’ I pointed out difficulties, why I suggested 
Steyn should invite both to Bloemfontein. He raised no particular 
objections, said, of course, if he went to Pretoria, he could not pass 
Uitlanders at Johannesburg by. He, however, could not give definite 
reply, before consulting people across the water. 

“Next morning saw him (at his request). ‘Change of tempera- 
ment.’ Had on reaching his room night before received telegram from 
Reitz on Suzerainty in irritating terms. Raised difficulties about going 
to Bloemfontein, unless Kruger gave assurance about readiness to 
make reasonable concessions. I pointed out difficulties about asking 
terms. He said Kruger might soon be faced with a demand to meet 
him. I suggested Steyn might in invitation give some such assurance. 
He appeared to fall in with that. I proposed Schreiner might give 
Steyn the idea. He agreed to send for Schreiner.’’ 
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Mr. Hofmeyr’s representations served to clear the way. There 
was some little haggling about the wording of the invitation, and 
we find him telegraphing to Pretoria: ‘“ When you make salad, 
be sparing with pepper and vinegar, but liberal with oil,’’* but. 
on 18th May, the invitation was definitely accepted. 


From the letters and telegrams, which Mr. Hofmeyr received 
during those days, it is easy to discern, what was the attitude 
taken up by those in authority in the Transvaal. Confident that 
war must come, they could not persuade themselves to believe in. 
the honesty of the intentions of their opponents, and felt assured 
that every move that was made, was prompted by some sinister 
motive. On their side they declared themselves perfectly pre- 
pared to meet England, and relying on the martial abilities of the 
Africander nation, they awaited with confidence the issue of the 
baptism of blood and fire, which that nation must be prepared to 
undergo, and which must result either in its extirpation or in its 
emancipation. But in the struggle which was to come, it was felt, 
that the assistance of the Africanders at the Cape might reason- 
ably be hoped for, as it was their success at the elections, which 
had led to the adoption of a war policy, and in the communica- 
tions, which Mr. Hofmeyr received, this was alluded to. 


But Mr. Hofmeyr did not for a moment encourage the 
anticipation. In reply to a letter in this strain he immediately 
wired, ‘‘Let there be no illusions with regard to the Colony,’”’ and 
at the back of the letter there is the following :— 


“Tf he believes gossip about Bond victory being responsible for war 
policy, it will not be difficult to persuade Schreiner and his colleagues 
to retire in the interest of peace, in which case Rhodes would take his 
place. Threw cold water on idea, that Cape Colonists would rise 
en masse, etc., etc.”’ 


It may perhaps be well to indicate the spirit, in which the 
Free State entered on the negotiations. We quote a letter from a 


prominent Free Stater :— 


“Much would therefore depend not only on what is desired by the 
High Commissioner, but on the way in which he opens and conducts the 


*The reply was ‘‘Good, put pure oil nauseates.”’ 
é 
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negotiations. If a broader franchise and other reforms are advised, as 
the best and most friendly policy to pursue, and as likely to tend to 
peace and a good understanding, good may be done; if the same things 
are demanded, the question of the right to make such a demand will 
be raised, and on that question we shall stand by President Kruger. 
That broadly put, is our line: since with the Convention as clear as it 
is, if demands clearly against the letter and the spirit thereof can be 
made on the S.A.R., our turn to have demands made on us would only 
be a matter of time. The doctrine of Might is Right would be practi- 
cally proclaimed, and if so, it is as well to know the worst at once... . 
‘We will do much, very much, to preserve the peace, and to help the 
two at present principally interested parties to come to a good and 
Jasting understanding, but principle, honour and independence we are 
prepared to sacrifice much more for, and therefore don’t ask or expect 
as to advise or consent to a peaceful solution on any terms.” 


The letter goes on to make a very pressing request to Mr. 
Hofmeyr himself to be present at the Conference. The proposal 
was earnestly considered, and it was only after an interview with 
the High Commissioner, who was apparently not prepared to ac- 
cept the suggestion, that he wired back, that there were diffi- 
culties in the way. 


It was as an outcome of this or another conversation, that 
about the same time, Mr. Hofmeyr received the following note 
from Sir Alfred Milner :— 


“Drar Mr. Hormryr,—With reference to our conversation this 
morning, I do not think, that even a liberal immediate measure of 
Uitlander representation would get us into smooth water, unless the 
dynamite scandal* could be simultaneously got rid of. Given good will, 
this would be easy, for as regards the mere pecuniary aspect of the 
matter the industry would help liberally. 

“There are other questions and very nasty ones. But the point is 
this: In face of the evidence of a reasonable spirit before and indepen- 
dent of pressure, which big concessions on the above points would 
indicate, all other subjects of dispute could be dealt with in a |less 
thunder-charged atmosphere, and I for one believe, that they could be 
settled with comparative ease. I need hardly tell you, that I am not 
going to approach this momentous controversy in a manner calculated 
to ruffle the susceptibilities of the other side. The situation is much 
too grave for that. 

Yours very truly, 
A. MILNER.” 


But however good the High Commissioner’s expressed inten- 
tions, they hardly corresponded with the event; all he succeeded in 
doing, was to convince the Transvaal representatives, “that he is 


a very dangerous person, and likely to prove a second Bartle 
Hyere,2 


*“The question for complaint against the Transvaal. 
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The Bloemfontein Conference sat from May 31st to June Sth, 
but it resulted in nothing more tangible, than that the issue 
was definitely cleared. With two men, such as President Kruger 
and Sir Alfred Milner, it would have been difficult to expect any 
other result, and any prospects of success, which there might have 
been, were completely ruined by the failure of the latter to recog- 
nize the character of the man, with whom he had to deal, and by 
the unyielding and uncompromising manner, in which he conducted 
the discussions, for Sir A. Milner’s method was to treat Mr. 
Kruger as a nineteenth century up-to-date European diplomatist, 
instead of a slow-thinking seventeenth century Puritan farmer. 


Right at the beginning the High Commissioner defined his 
position. Wisely enough, he decided to confine the consideration 
ot “grievances’’ to the question of the Franchise, declaring that 
that once settled, the rest might be left to right itself, and he laid 
down as the “irreducible minimum’”’ a five years term, both 
prospective and retroactive. A proposal such as this of course 
meant a tremendous change in Transvaal policy. The law at this 
time was, that after two years an immigrant might, on taking 
an oath of allegiance, become naturalized, and obtain the right 
to vote for the Second Volksraad, and that twelve years later, 
he might obtain the full Franchise, involving a vote for the First 
Volksraad, the Commandant-General and the President. The 
Transvaal representatives could hardly therefore have been expected 
straight away to take the enormous jump, which the High Com- 
missioner required, but they submitted as an alternative a proposal, 
that the term of twelve years was to be changed to five, the 
residence for full franchise being thereby shortened from 14 years 
to 7. No provision was, however, made for those, who had been 
many years in the country, but had not hitherto naturalized, save 
that those, who had entered it before 1890, might do so at once 
and acquire full rights within two years. It was also provided, 
that those who had already been in the country for two years, 
might become naturalized immediately, and acquire citizen rights 
within five years. In addition, the number of members for the 
Goldfields was to be raised from two to five. 
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To the proposal of the President two essential objections 
could be raised. The first was, that there was no provision for 
any real immediate representation of Uitlanders, the second was 
that a period was still to intervene between the abdication of the 
rights of citizenship in one state and the acquisition of full rights 
in the other. These and other points the High Commissioner 
pointed out, but instead of making any real effort to reconcile 
the points of view represented by the two proposals, Sir Alfred 
Milner broke off the conference, and banged the door on all con- 
ciliation. President Steyn, who before the final meeting offered 
his services to the Governor to try and secure an understanding, 
was courteously thanked and informed it would be of no use. 


Wheat Mr. Hofmeyr’s opinions were, will appear from the 
following extract from a letter :— 


“YT think Kruger displayed an unexpectedly hberal spirit at the 
Bloemfontein Conference. [am sure he would have done a great deal 
more, if he had been encouraged by the other side.”’ 


But mere regrets were useless. If peace was to be preserved, 
the only hope lay in bringing pressure to bear on the Transvaal, 
and hence we find Mr. Hofmeyr wiring as follows to Mr. Fischer 
of the Free State :— 


“JT deplore failure. I thought I had reason to expect success. 
Advise instant cancellation dynamite, followed by other reforms and 
conciliatory tone in despatches.’’ 


Mr. Fischer answered, urging that the High Commissioner 
had expressly confined the discussion to the franchise question, 
and Mr. Hofmeyr’s reply was characteristic :— 


“T understand refusal to discuss anything but franchise, and I also 
understand, who would rejoice, if through such refusal dynamite and 
other reforms remained unsettled. Do not let us play the game of our 
opponents.”? —_ 


Undeterred by the High Commissioner’s attitude, the Trans- 
vaal Government determined none the less to proceed with the 
reforms, which the President had outlined. This gave Mr. Hof- 
meyr a further opportunity. His Transvaal and Free State friends 
tried to urge him to speak out in favour of their proposals, but 
instead he decided to do his best first to secure a modification of 
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them, so as to meet the wishes of Sir Alfred Milner. On the 13th 
June the following wire was despatched :— ; . 

“Hofmeyr thinks Paul will reform dynamite and sees chance 
peace, if Paul will add immediate franchise old Rand residents and 
postpone oath to date of full burghership. Doubts whether Paul will.’” 

It is in the direction indicated in this telegram, that we 
find Mr. Hofmeyr, with the help of Mr. Smuts, the State Attor- 
ney, working for the next few weeks, but eventually in order to 
arrive at greater finality, it was decided, that Mr. Fischer should visit 
Cape Town, and then, after consultation, proceed to Pretoria. This 
was done; there were long conferences, and Sir Alfred Milner was 
also consulted. The High Commissioner had apparently become 
conscious of the virtues of a compromise, and when Mr. Fischer 
left, a memo. was handed to him, which had been shown to Sir 
Alfred Milner, and the adoption of which by the Transvaal, 
would, it was believed, satisfy the Imperial Government. 

The document urged first of all, that the questions of Swazi- 
land and of arbitration, which the President had attempted to 
make contingent on the franchise, should not be raised in that 
connection. In any scheme of arbitration, that might be determined 
upon outside of this, it was recommended, that the arbiters should 
be chosen as follows:—two by the Transvaal, two by England, 
and a fifth by those four, a resident of South Africa. The Transvaal 
was therefore to yield on the point of foreign arbitration, which 
it had hitherto pressed. The memo. then pointed out the various 
“‘ pitfalls’? in the President’s scheme, which he had been accused 
of inserting with the object of making the acquisition of the fran- 
chise a matter of almost prohibitive difficulty, and asked that 
they should be removed. With regard to the franchise itself, the 
recommendations were :— 

““(2) Seven years prospective (with full franchise) except President 
and Commandant-General. 


““(3) Three additional years (10 years) for President and Comman- 
dant-General. This to apply to all Uitlanders with exception of those 
already naturalized. 

‘(4) All who settled in the country before the law of 1890 to obtain 
citizen and franchise-rights in time for election of new members of 

aad. 
4 ““(5) Sliding Scale, i.e., giving citizen and franchise-rights to 
Uitlanders, who settled in the country since 1890, after lapse of 10 
years from such settlement or seven years: from to-day; whichever date 


might fall first. 
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“(6) Uitlanders, who acquire full franchise as proposed in (4) and 
(5), to come under the time provisions in Kruger’s memorandum, as 
soon as they desire to remove from the gold districts or other division, 
in which they are registered, to other divisions. 

‘(7) Oath of allegiance to be taken, either after two years or seven 
years, as applicant desires. Optional. 

“(8) All children, born in the country, of Uitlanders, who have been 


or shall become naturalized, either now or in the future, to come under 
the same franchise provisions as the old burghers. 


““9) Give four new members to Goldfields, especially if some one or 
other Boer district gets a new member. But it is advisable at present 
to give no further members to the old population. 


““(10) Advice. See to (1) good Registration law; (2) good Bribery 
law applicable to all; (8) reform dynamite, as speedily as possible. 

“Let Registration be set about immediately, so that election for 
new members can take place in or before June, 1900. 


‘“(11) No option to make burghers outside above legal provisions, 
except in certain classes extraordinary cases to be specified, such as 
officials of certain rank or bled for defence of State. 


(12) Work out details in understanding with other party in order 
to have guarantee of rest for some considerable period.’’ 

Mr. Hofmeyr’s suggestions, it will be seen, struck at the very 
root of the objections to the President’s scheme. The half-burgher- 
ship was to be made optional, and, on the other hand, provision 
was to be made for immediate representation. These two points 
once conceded, a solution seemed by no means impossible. 


Just about this time he communicated the following to the 
press :— 


‘“T consider present situation is serious. But settlement possible 
by means of mutual concessions, which: may be easily made, without 
detriment to dignity or interests of either party. I know of no 
Transvaal propaganda among Cape Colonists, whose minds are, how- 
ever, being unsettled, by what many regard as nagging policy under 
Convention.”’ 

Mr. Fischer’s mission to Pretoria was not without success ; 
but the success was only partial. The request, for instance, that 
the new burghers should be permitted to dispense with the term 
between naturalisation and full burghership was granted, but it 
was coupled with a lengthening of the franchise period for such 
as availed themselves of the concession, and on other points, too, 
the attitude, which the President, though himself not unwilling 
to yield, was forced by the opposition of some members of his 
Executive to take up, was such as Mr. Hofmeyr at, once saw 
would not be acceptable, in what he euphemistically called “ cer- 


She 


tain quarters.’’ So serious did the situation appear to him, that 
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considerations of health notwithstanding, he decided that the time 
for personal intervention had arrived, and inspired by a whole- 
souled desire to serve South Africa, he determined, on the very 
strong representations of Mr. Schreiner and his Cabinet, to sink 
personal feelings, and approach the President himself, by whom 
he had so often been rebuffed. At first it was doubtful, whether 
his reception at Pretoria would be favourable, and accordingly 
an informal meeting was arranged to be held at Bloemfontein, 
with Messrs. Smuts, the State Attorney, and Grobler, the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


On Saturday morning, Ist July, Mr. Hofmeyr accordingly 
ieft for the North, accompanied by the Hon. Mr. Herholdt, the 
Secretary for Agriculture. The following day the meeting took 
place. The Transvaal representatives had to hurry back to Pre- 
toria, and so, but for a short break, the proceedings went on 
uninterruptedly till almost midnight. What transpired, will best 
appear from the following telegram :— 


“Tn our conference Sunday night with Grobler, Smuts, we drew 
attention to many shortcomings in Concept, and handed them written 
memo., containing following recommendations :— 

“‘1stly. Oath not to be obligatory without full franchise. 


“‘Ondly. Residential qualification for future arrivals not to be 
longer than seven years in any case. 

“3rdly. More liberal provision for giving full franchise without 
delay on passing of proposed law to old residents, who 
arrived after promulgation of law of 25th Aug., ’90. 

‘Uthly. Four additional Volksraad members to mining districts, 
and not to be neutralized by other new members. 


“Sthly. Reform Dynamite. 


“6thly. Reference to another and fuller memo., in which we 
enter more in detail on sliding rate, registration and 
bribery laws, acting in understanding with other party, etc. 
They practically agree, that our suggestions would not 
endanger independence to greater extent than Concept 
(draft) and promised to recommend same, but could not hold 
out hopes, that all would be accepted. They were to wire 
to-day, whether it was desirable, that we should visit 
Pretoria.”’ 


To this it is only necessary to add, that the fuller memo. 
referred to was based in the main on the one already quoted, as 
handed to Mr. Fischer. With regard to the franchise term, how- 
ever, Mr. Hofmeyr now suggested, either a definite seven years 
retrospective franchise, or one on the lines later agreed to, 1.e., 
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seven years for future arrivals, and for those already in the country 
a choice between nine years after their arrival or five years after 
the passing of the law, subject, however, to a minimum of seven 


years’ residence. 


For the next day or two Messrs. Hofmeyr and Herholdt re- 
mained at Bloemfontein as guests of the President. Whether they 
would continue their journey, was still extremely doubtful. Mr. 
Kruger was none too favourably disposed to listen to Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s representations, and the Cape leader in his turn hesitated 
to take the risk of a fruitless mission, feeling as he did, that such 
might be expected to strengthen enormously the arguments of the 
Transvaal’s enemies. At first advices from Pretoria were not re- 
assuring, and he wired to Mr. Grobler, that he would return South 
next day. 


‘‘We impress on you,”’ he added, ‘‘most strongly the hints, we have 
given you, verbal as well as written, and hope that they will be 
accepted, though we understand your difficulties. A deep conception of 
the seriousness of the moment gives utterance to this hope.’’ 


Next day, however, (July 4) Mr. Fischer wired from Pre- 
toria : 


“President and Executive Council desire, that Hofmeyr and 
Herholdt should come over. We consider that it will probably be 
advantageous, but canhot give the required assurance.’ 


This let through a gleam of hope; next morning the two men 
were in the Transvaal capital, and before breakfast they had had 
an audience with President Kruger. 


The position in Pretoria was not such as might inspire any 
too enthusiastic hopes for the success of the mission. The President 
was never a very tractable person, and further, as Mr. Hofmeyr 
did not hide from him the fact, that he preferred a United South 
Africa under the British flag over one under a Republican form 
of Government, he was constitutionally suspicious of all that 
he might suggest; the Volksraad too, was, it was thought, 
definitely committed to the policy of going no further than 
the Bloemfontein proposals; worse still, it was anything but 
alive to the gravity of the situation, and two days before 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s arrival, it had passed a resolution, giving 
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four new seats to the mining districts and fifteen to exclu- 
sively burgher divisions. And yet in spite of all this, Mr. Hofmeyr 
succeeded in persuading President and Volksraad to adopt a pro- 
posal, which, with a little dexterity and sympathy on both sides, 
might have secured a settlement. 


All of the first day (Wednesday) was taken up by a Con- 
ference with the Executive Council, and in spite of strenuous 
opposition, Mr. Hofmeyr managed to win acceptance for his views. 
In the evening there was a combined secret session of the two 
Raads, at which over fifty members were present. It was an im- 
pressive assemblage, one of the most remarkable gatherings, in 
fact, in the history of South Africa. With locked doors and armed 
guards standing without, the great hall was empty, but for the 
members and the Africander leaders—and the issue of the debate 
was felt to be the peace of South Africa. In a speech, 
which was described as the most impassioned, brilliant and 
convincing of his career, Mr. Hofmeyr set the case before 
the members. The proposals, which he had come to make, 
were, it was clear from the outset, not popular; the members 
murmured and seemed to waver; but the hard logic of facts told, 
and there was a hum of approbation when he sat down.  Re- 
peatedly he warned his audience about and against the possible 
horrible results of war, and he told them, that he could not hold out 
the prospect of any armed assistance from the Cape. 


“Wirstly, because the Colonials were British subjects, many of 
‘whom had sworn allegiance to the Queen, and would not like to break 
their oaths, and, secondly, because the great bulk of the Cape Dutch 
had no practical knowledge of war, were unarmed, and _ therefore 
incapable of rendering any practical assistance—even if no Conventions 
or other scruples held them back.’’ 


Messrs. Herholdt and Fischer followed in a similar vein, and 
the President solemnly warned the Volksraad, that they must not 
reject the proposals in the hope of getting assistance from the Cape. 
The members listened to the voice of reason, and by an almost 
‘unanimous vote the proposals were confirmed. On the 7th, the 
two Cape representatives left Pretoria, and after a brief visit to 
Johannesburg, where they were excellently received, reached Cape 
Town on July 10th. The journey to Pretoria had been an all but 
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complete success, and it is only a ridiculous perversion of a tele- 
gram referring to the Bloemfontein Conference, to events which 
happened a month later, that has given rise to the impression, 
that Mr. Hofmeyr was dissatisfied with the substantive results of 
his mission. 


What then had been actually obtained? Mr. Hofmeyr himself, 
believing that British diplomacy was tending inevitably towards 
war, went so far as to advise the President, that in order 
to frustrate the designs of his enemies and to bring about 
in a peaceable way, what, he declared, must otherwise come to 
pass through blood and misery, he should express his willingness 
to allow his State to be incorporated with the British Empire, with 
the prospect of Union with the rest of South Africa—on certain de- 
finite conditions, but that this advice would be accepted, was of 
course more than could be hoped for. The actual results will 
appear from the following memo., wired to Mr. Schreiner :— 


“1. Oath optional. 


“2, Retrospection for nine years or five years after passing new 
law, provided not less than seven years. 


“3. New-comers must give written notice to Field-cornet of inten- 
tion to become burghers. Full rights seven years thereafter. 
“4. Domicile. (The term of residence was to be clearly defined as 
implying domicile.) 
_ *%. Franchise elsewhere struck out. (The reference is to another 
‘pitfall’ in President Kruger’s scheme, by which the new-comer must 
have been eligible for the franchise in his mother country.) 


“6. Sub-section giving Government unlimited right, independent of 
conditions, struck out, and section giving Government right to enfran- 
chise officials extended to people, who have rendered themselves ‘ver- 
dienstelik’ to State. 


_ “7. Define ‘dishonouring sentence’ (which had been set down as a 
disqualification). 


“8, Four members. 


“9. This year no additional members except for gold mines and in 
any further scheme gold mine interest not to be lost sight of.’’ 


The acceptance of the compromise at Pretoria gave Mr. Hof- 
meyr an opportunity of expressing himself on the situation. On the 
12th July a meeting was held of the Cape Town Bond, at which 
he presided, and the following resolution, which may be taken as 
embodying his views was passed :— 


“This meeting, being convinced of the destructive and indelibly 
baneful effects of a conflict for the whole of South Africa, declares 
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itself in favour of a peaceful solution of the existing difficulties between 
England and the South African Republic, and considers that such a 
solution is to be found in the acceptance by both parties cdéncerned of 
a settlement with regard to the franchise in the South African 
Republic on the basis of the proposals lately submitted by the Executive 
Council to the Volksraads of the South African Republic.” 


To this Mr. Hofmeyr himself added the following motion :— 


‘This meeting has heard with great pleasure, that the British 
delegates to the Peace Conference at the Hague submitted important 
proposals, with the object of getting the principle of arbitration 
applied to the removal of differences between peoples and states, and 
it hopes, that such a principle will also be brought into practice in 
future by legal experts in connection with disputed interpretations of 
the London Convention.”’ 


The opportunity was also taken to thank Mr. Hofmeyr for his 
services, and in reply, he defined his position as follows :— 


“He said, that he went to the Transvaal on the pressure of many 
friends. He had feared, that his mission would prove idle, and that 
would have been worse than doing nothing at all. He had felt his way 
carefully, and when he saw an opportunity of doing any good at 
Pretoria, he and Mr Herholdt went there. They succeeded in striking 
an agreement, which was practically the same as the proposal of Sir 
Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein.* Now they heard, that they ought to 
be hanged for what they had done. To judge by what had been said 
on the other side, here and in England, they had effected nothing. 
The people, who came to congratulate them at Johannesburg, he told 
to remain calm and collected, and not to despair, though they were 
not yet out of the wood. He considered the arrangement a fair one, 
and everyone, that was not blinded by prejudice, would see, that it was 
a fair one. If it were accepted, then the curse and disgrace of a war 
would be avoided. He had told the Transvaal Government, that, if it 
accepted the settlement, it would thereby assure itself of the moral 
support of the world and of the Africanders, in the interests of the 
State. All whose hearts had not been seared by prejudice and hatred, 
would admit the fairness of the arrangement.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr then believed thoroughly in the workableness of 


the compromise, but he saw also, that there were elements of dis- 
cord at work, which might render nugatory all his efforts. 


The first point, on which difficulty arose, was the following. 
Mr. Hofmeyr had never intended the agreement, which had been 
arrived at, to be absolutely final; he had looked upon it rather as 
a basis, the terms of which might be discussed with the British 
Government. But the authorities at Pretoria thought otherwise. 


*The new concessions, in fact, embodied all the points raised by the 
High Commissioner, except that the term for the franchise was seven 
years instead of five. 
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They believed, that they had gone very far, and adopted the atti- 
tude, that the new scheme did not affect the Imperial Government 
at all. They refrained, therefore, from making any communication 
to the High Commissioner, and instead, prepared to push the Bill 
through the Volksraad, without allowing time for any representa- 
tions as to its details. Against this Mr. Hofmeyr repeatedly 
protested. From Bloemfontein, on the way back, we find him 
wiring :— 

“We consider it advisable to postpone the discussion of the draft 


act, clause by clause, till, say, Thursday, in order first to see criticism 
on the new proposals, especially on its form.”’ 


From Cape Town he wired again :— 


‘‘Hofmeyr considers that it would be very regrettable, if new draft 
went into Committee, before something was done to restore Conference 
spirit with the other party.’’ 


But on this point Pretoria was not inclined to give way, and 
all that was done was to comply with a further suggestion of Mr. 
Hofmeyr, that a copy of the draft should be handed to the British 
Agent. <A direct request of Mr. Chamberlain, that the discussion 
should be postponed to give the Imperial Government a chance 
of communicating its views, was curtly refused. The attitude of 
the Transvaal was of course not unreasonable; for when it sug- 
gested at Bloemfontein, that the Conference spirit should be main- 
tained, the High Commissioner had declined, but yet it is a pity, 
that the anxiety to secure, what was very largely a mere debating 
point, should have been allowed so much weight in the determina- 
tion of its attitude. 


On one other matter difficulty remained. The main points of 
the compromise had been satisfactorily arranged; but there were 
many details in the Draft Bill, which were likely to provide an 
excuse for its rejection. Before leaving Pretoria, Mr. Hofmeyr had 
drawn up a memo. suggesting improvements, and during the week 
following his arrival, he despatched telegram after telegram urging 
their acceptance, and impressing the necessity of consulting the 
British Government, before passing the law. At times the Pretoria 
Government seemed to lose grip of the gravity of the situation, 
and on July 14th we find him wiring as follows :— 
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“Judging from tone debate and other indications, the most impor- 
tant of suggestions* sent to Pretoria from here during last few days 
will not be adopted. I blame no one, least of all you, but it is more 
necessary than ever, that there should be no misunderstanding. Situa- 
tion remains grave. If no understanding is arrived at with Imperial 
Government, independence of not only Transvaal but also Free State 
will be endangered. As to Colony, remember the utmost prospect I 
held out to you at Pretoria and in address to Volksraad, was moral 
support in interest of peace. Both Ministers and Bond have been, and 
are acting, up to their words, without, so far as I can see, effecting 
much, either here or across the water. If Parliament goes strongly in 
same direction, result may be change of Ministry and dissolution, with 
Sprigg or Rhodes at head of affairs, strongly supported by Governor 
and Imperial Government, without any Parliamentary control. Would 
St aaa or our interests be benefited thereby. Verbum sapienti 
satis. 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s hints were in the main adopted, but the Bill 
was not well drafted and obscurities still remained. Of course a 
good deal more than was necessary was made of these, but even so, 
it would have been wise, had the Transvaal reflected, that the Bill 
would have to be exposed to the most captious criticism, keenly 
on the alert for an opening for further attack. Mr. Hofmeyr 
recognized this, and he even went so far as to draw up a draft him- 
self, from which these difficulties should be absent. But it arrived 
in Pretoria, when the draft had already been passed. 


One substantial concession Mr. Hofmeyr was enabled to ecb- 
tain. At Pretoria he had not been successful in persuading the 
adoption of a seven years retrospective franchise, but had perforce 
to be content with the sliding scale, which had been mentioned in 
his memo. After his return, however, he continued working in this 
direction, and during the discussion of the Bill in the Volksraad, 
an amendment to this effect was carried by 22 votes to 5. 

Such then was the position on July 20th—the result of six 
weeks’ negotiations. The Transvaal had carried through a scheme, 
practically identical with that of Sir Alfred Milner, save that seven 
years had been substituted for five, but unfortunately, by refusing 
to adopt Mr. Hofmeyr’s advice and consult the High Commissioner, 
it had left an opening for further interference. t 


*The reference seems to be to the “‘restoration of the Conference 
Spirit.”’ 

+On another occasion we find Mr. Hofmeyr wiring: ‘‘Keep cool, 
festina lente. God be with you.” 

{Steps had also been taken to deal with the dynamite monopoly. 
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That the Transvaal had all but come down to the standpoint 
of the High Commissioner at Bloemfontein, Mr. Chamberlain, in 
spite of the vapourings of the advocates of war, did not fail to 
recognize, and this appears clearly from his despatch of July 27th. 
‘But to this admission was added a request, that the details of the 
settlement should be submitted to a Commission of Inquiry com- 
posed of delegates from both parties. This request had been pro- 
voked by the Transvaal’s attitude, and for that reason admits of 
defence ; yet from the highest standpoint of the disinterested advo- 
cate of peace, it was a grievous blunder. For it immediately con- 
veyed to the Republican mind the idea of interference with its 
internal affairs, and there was no point, on which it could at that 
time be more touchy. 


Mr. Hofmeyr, however, saw that the only thing to be done was 
for the Transvaal to submit with as good a grace as possible, and 
on the 3lst July Dr. te Water wired to Mr. Fischer as follows :— 


‘Hofmeyr thinks it is of great importance, that Chamberlain’s 
suggestion for joint Committee should be received in conciliatory spirit. 
It might possibly provide loophole out of approaching deadlock.”’ 

But it was at this point, that the Free State wavered, and Mr. 
Fischer replied very doubtfully :— : 


‘““When and where are the demands to end? I doubt bona fides of 
proposals, and only hope deliberate intention is not, with or without 
war, to supersede existing Convention, and to humiliate not only 
Transvaal, but virtually all Africanders, especially including Cape 
Ministry. The paramountecy claim seems now also to be officially 
extended to O.F.S. Trust our friends don’t expect us quickly to sub- 
mit to same.”’ : 

Mr. Hofmeyr answered, reiterating his advice, and when Mr. 
Fischer again w'red in similar strain, his reply was sharp :— 

“Treat Chamberlain’s proposals from practical standpoint required 
by exigencies of situation. Never mind abstract theories.” 

These representations had some effect, and Mr. Fischer again 
left for Pretoria, “to do my utmost to further a friendly and hon- 
ourable settlement.’’ But it was not to be expected, that he would 
work heart and soul for the acceptance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
demand. Instead, the discussions with the Transvaal Government 
rather took the line of attempting to evolve a means of evading 
compliance. On the 11th August, we find Mr. Fischer wiring :— 
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“Friends should understand, we are as anxious as you all are to 
sacrifice much to secure peace, but seems to us, that for Transvaal to 
concede joint Commission would be tantamount to surrender indepen- 
dence. The proposed reply will be very conciliatory, and whilst 
requesting British Government to give up its invitation, offer explana- 
tion or information if asked, and also to assist in obtaining statistics 
or local knowledge of circumstances. Suggest other means for arriving 
at desired results, including offer to have another conference on all 
matters in difference or of common intent.” 


The reply was as follows :— 


“Hofmeyr says do not let Transvaal take so many bites at cherry. 
Let them accept invitation without prejudice to independence. Any 
other course would be fatal to them, to you and to us.”’ 


At the same time Mr. Hofmeyr drew up a petition, and se- 
cured its signature by 53 members of Parliament, imploring the 
Transvaal Government to do “ their very utmost, short of sacrificing 
their independence, to avert the horrors of war.’’ 


The reply, which Mr. Fischer had outlined, was never sent, 
not so much in accordance with Mr. Hofmeyr’s advice, but because 
the negotiations had taken a sudden turn. It came as a result of 
informal discussions between Mr. Smuts and the British Agent, 
Mr. Greene, and on 19th and 21st August, the Republican Govern- 
ment submitted as an alternative proposal to the Joint Inquiry, a 
scheme which provided :—(1) a five years retrospective franchise ; 
(2) eight new seats for the Rand; (3) equality of new and old bur- 
ghers in election of President; (4) consultation with regard to de- 
tails, all to be subject to the following conditions (a) this to be no 
precedent for further interference; (b) the assertion of suzerainty 
to be allowed to drop; (c) arbitration (without a foreign element) 
to be conceded. 

The new attitude of the Transvaal is open to very serious criti- 
cism.* It was the failure to accept the Joint Commission immedi- 
ately, which eventually brought about the war; and the Transvaal 
Government only saw its mistake, when it was too late. Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s opinion will appear from the following letter to Mr. Smuts 
(30th August) :— 


*In criticizing the action of the Transvaal at this point, it should 
not, however, be forgotten that the Government certainly believed, 
that Mr. Chamberlain had signified his intention of accepting the new 
proposals en bloc. But even so, as will appear from Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
letter, the new policy was ill-advised. 
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“Dear Frrenp,—Your letter of 22 inst. received. You wish to 
know my opinion about the arrangement proposed by your Government, 
and the eight members, five years, etc. Well the impression that the pro- 
posal made on me, was that you gave too much, and at the same time 
asked too much, spoiling the first by the second, and thereby playing 
into the hand of the enemy. I think that it was unnecessary to mix 
up the suzerainty with the question, as England would always be able 
to make its indeterminate rights as ‘Paramount Power’ count. Since 
you were prepared to give so much, I don’t think you should have let 
any fear of the proposed Inquiry weigh. To appeal to abstract prin- 
ciples of interference with internal affairs does not pay now, since you 
have virtually been submitting to such interference for months past. 
I shall give you my opinion in brief:—At Bloemfontein you ought to 
have offered seven years retrospective, without irksome restrictions, 
and above all, you ought not to have given away the election of the 
President. You should have removed the pitfalls out of the Act passed 
after our visit to Pretoria, and have accepted the advice given you then 
and later to restore ‘the Conference spirit.’ By not doing that, you 
have had to give continually, without the least chance of getting your 
offers recommended to the Uitlanders as ‘real and substantial conces- 
sions.’ By refusing to restore the ‘Conference spirit,’ all your conces- 
sions have acquired the appearance of being forced. By giving them 
by fits and starts, you have made no impression on the general public 
in foreign countries. Further, I would, without any grumbling, have 
gone in for the Inquiry, ‘without prejudice,’ before I had offered the 
eight seats or the five years. In England people are clearly afraid, that 
this offer will influence the British public, and therefore the terms of 
your letter to Chamberlain (or was it Greene?) are kept secret. 

“There is still time to accept the Inquiry, although it is rather 
ee and the terms will become harder. Think of the Sibylline 

ooks. 


“With God’s blessing, 
“Vour friend, 
“JAN HOFMEYR.”’ 


It was on the same day as this letter was written, that the 
Transvaal received Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch in reply, and its 
nature was just what one might have gathered from Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
letter. The opening, which the five years offer gave, was greedily 
accepted, subject, however, to the investigation of a Commission, 
but the conditions were cavilled at, and the wording was such as 
could not but be taken as offensive by the Transvaal Government. 


The effect of this dispatch, backed with a request for a reply 
within three days, was fatally injurious. It was looked upon in 
both Republics as meaning, that “the British Government meant 
to force war at any cost,’’ and a reply of defiant tone was 
immediately drafted. But the intervention of Mr. Fischer and 
the Cape Africander again saved the situation. The former visited 
Pretoria, and in deference to the wishes of the Cape leaders urged 
compliance, and as a result the advice contained in the last para- 
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graphs of Mr. Hofmeyr’s letter was taken.* The seven years 
franchise scheme was reverted to, and Mr. Chamberlain’s request 
for a Joint Commission was granted. Unfortunately the despatch 
conveying this was not worded with sufficient clearness, but as a 
result of Mr. Hofmeyr’s representations, its intention as an accept- 
ance was made absolutely definite by a further wire. 


But by this time, it seems, Mr. Chamberlain, who three years 
before Fad declared, that a war with the Transvaal on a matter 
concerning its internal administration would be immoral, had de- 
finitely decited, that that was the only means to cut the Gordian 
knot. On the 8th September, he replied to this despatch, with- 
drawing his own offer of a Joint Inquiry, which had now been 
accepted, and demanding that the Republic should concede a five 
years’ franchise free of all conditions, and should further undertake 
to submit the question of its working to investigation. If this 
were refused, he reserved the right to formulate his own proposals 
for a final settlement. 


This despatch practically decided the question—-but Mr. Hof- 
meyr made one last desperate effort to save South Africa. We 
shall let the telegrams speak for themselves. 


Herholdt to Fischer. 


“13 Sept. Hofmeyr wishes me to convey following. Self and 
friends, after anxiously considering tremendous issues at stake, beg you 
to implore Transvaal to send reply on following lines. Begins: Say that 
after the many and elaborate despatches and notes exchanged, a 
lengthy reply is not necessary. That Transvaal notes with satisfaction 
expression about arbitration and removal of tension and further inter- 
vention, that under the circumstances and with a view to co-operating 
with H.M.’s Government to relieve the present strain, they renew 
their offer in paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of note of 19th August, and accept 
invitation to joint Inquiry and conference, of course without detriment 
to their independence or existing rights. Hnds. Ask Transvaal not to 
mention Suzerainty. They are not asked in Greene’s note under 
reply to recognize it, and by simply reserving independence or existing 
rights as indicated above, they sufficiently maintain their position on 
that and other points. Though I personally would, perhaps, originally 
not have advised offer in Transvaal note of the 19th August, I and all 
of us feel, that now receding from it is impracticable without disastrous 


results.”’ 


*This advice had, of course, been given before he was aware of the 
terms of Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch. After seeing this, he was pre- 
pared to go further, and we find him urging its acceptance. So far, 
however, the Transvaal would not go. 
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Fischer to Hofmeyr. 


‘13th Sept. Have received wire from Herholdt conveying your 
and Ministers’ view and advice, and I have telegraphed same to Trans- 
vaal as requested, but without any comment, as | cannot support same; 
every reasonable concession has been granted, and British Government 
request complied with, and the only result of every concession has been 
trickery and increased demands. Further compliance would, I feel 
sure, only be an inducement for, and lead to, further dishonourable 
and insulting treatment of Transvaal. I decline to be a party to assist 
opponents, who seem to be lost to all sense of honour and honesty, in 
humiliating Transvaal, nor am I prepared to advise my friends to let 
Secretary of State benefit by his own deceit, or to walk into what 

robably would prove to be another trap. We have honestly done our 
est, and can do no more. If we are to lose our independence, since 
that is what is demanded, leave us at all events the consolation, that 
we did not sacrifice it dishonourably.”’ 


Hofmeyr to Fischer. 


“73th Sept. Yours to-day. Mind, war will probably have fatal 
effect Transvaal, Free State and Africander Party.’’ 


Herholdt to State President, Bloemfontein. 


“Following from Hofmeyr. Begins: I suppose you have seen 
Herholdt’s and my yesterday’s wire to Fischer and his replies, which 
latter I deeply regret. The ‘To be or not to be’ of not only Transvaal, 
but also of Free State and our party in Colony, will probably depend 
on the decision to be taken within the next few days. For men of 
high spirit the negotiations now in progress must, I admit, be a severe 
trial, but hardly so severe as were the outrageous despatches, threats 
and wltimata Brand received from Wodehouse during the Basuto 
troubles and from Barkly during the Diamond Diggings squabble. 
Brand also was under very strong temptation to say, ‘I will fight rather 
than concede.’ The Free State’s enemies then hoped, that Brand 
would refuse, as Transvaal’s enemies now long, that Kruger shall do. 
But he did concede and saved his State, and to-day there is none to 
censure Brand. Is this not an example to be followed? I beseech you, 
bring your utmost influence to bear at Pretoria in favour of reply tu 
Chamberlain on lines indicated in our yesterday’s wires. Let suzerainty 
not be raked up again, but let Transvaal tacitly cling to their view, 
leaving other side similarly to cherish theirs. If you act on this tele- 
gram and succeed, you will have done a much greater work than even 
Brand. Future generations of your and my people will praise you.” 


State President to Hofmeyr. 


“Sept. 15th. Thanks for wire. Will send same to President. 1 
am afraid you do not comprehend bitter feeling in Transvaal and 
amongst our burghers... . I sincerely hope, that British Government 
do not think, that was given through their pressure(?). We have 
already restrained Transvaal more than once from framing reply and 
from steps, which would long ago have ended tension. I feel con- 
vinced, that even if I with Volksraad should recommend acceptance of 
latest proposals, it will be of no avail and may only cause division.’’ 
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Herholdt to President, Bloemfontein. 


“15th Sept., ?99, 5.40 p.m. Hofmeyr says. Yours of to-day. I 
fear you have no conception of my bitter feeling, which can hardly be 
surpassed by that of your own people. But the stronger my feelings, 
the more determined I am to repress them, when considering moment- 
ous questions of high policy affecting the future weal or woe of our 
people. May God help you, me and them. I have not seen H.C. for 
weeks past; in fact only once since my return from Pretoria.’’ 


Herholdt to President, Bloemfontein. 


“5th Sept., ’99. Following from Hofmeyr. Begins: Your wire 
yesterday. Transvaal has almost invariably made concessions in wrong 
time and form, thereby yielding on some points more than Cape friends 
asked, but getting nothing in return. I fear they are continuing this 
policy even at this the eleventh hour. Nothing can be more dangerous 
than temporizing. Remember the Sibylline books. When all troops 
are once landed, demands will rise, unless settlement be obtained 
before then. Thanks for invitation. I shall certainly come, as soon 
as I can convince myself, that I can do any good. At present, however, 
I fear my coming may do harm, if not at Bloemfontein, then in another 
quarter. I regretfully have to adhere to advice in my sketch of reply 
to last British note, as wired by me to Fischer. All your friends in 
England, press and others, are evidently of same opinion. You may 
wire this to Pretoria.” 


Next day the reply came from the Transvaal Government. 


“Vour telegram received. Although we fully acknowledge and 
appreciate your good intentions, we however regret, that it is no longer 
possible for us to further accede to extravagant and impudent demands 
of British Govt. It was in co-operation with you, and on your advice, 
that we lowered the Franchise and accepted joint Commission of 
Inquiry, acting under same conviction, which you probably also 
shared, and all this was of no avail, and our franchise proposal for 
five years was made under this express condition and understanding, 
that British Govt. would also accept our conditions, and we had infor- 
mal assurance, that they would be accepted.* We are determined not 
to go any further than we have latterly done, and we are convinced 
that we cannot accept Sec. of State Colonies proposal regarding fran- 
chise after 5 years residence, now that all assurance for our indepen- 
dence embodied in our proposals has been taken away. We regret that 
we cannot comply with your recommendation, but we repeat, that you 
yourself stated, that we had your full approval, if we gave the existing 
Franchise, as we did. We are fully impressed with the very serious 
position, in which we are placed, but with God before our eyes we 
cannot go further, without endangering, if not totally destroying, our 
independence. This Govt., Parliament and people are unanimous on 
this point.’’ 


To press the point was clearly impossible; the Transvaal had 
already returned ia courteous, but firm, reply to Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Mr. Hofmeyr could do no more; but there is a wealth of feeling 
in his answering wire, dated 18th September :— 


= 


*See footnote to page 549. 
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“Your Honour’s wire via Bloemfontein received. Deeply sympa- 
thizing with you in these anxious times, I feel disinclined to trouble 
you with an elaboration of the points, on which I do not quite agree 
with your telegram under reply. At this juncture I can only say, that 
I fervently hope, that you may be given wisdom to select the right 
way and strength to pursue it.”’ 


Baffled in one direction, Mr. Hofmeyr turned to the other, 
and we find him placing himself at the disposal of the British 
Government and telling the High Commissioner, ‘‘that he could com- 
mand his services in the interests of peace.’’ If there was one man, 
who might, even at that juncture, have succeeded, it was Mr. Hof- 
meyr, but the offer was never accepted, and it is one of the most 
telling counts in the indictment against Sir Alfred Milner, that 
this was so. There was some talk of a mission of Mr. Schreiner 
and Mr. Hofmeyr to Pretoria, but without Imperial backing it 
could have met with no success. From the time of the Transvaal 
despatch of September 16th events moved rapidly. At the begin- 
ning of October there was a slight delay, caused apparently by a 
telegram of Mr. Hofmeyr to President Steyn, urging him to hold 
the Transvaal in, as ‘‘there appear signs of desire on part of Impe- 
rial Government to retrace steps. Possibly Joint Inquiry may be 
secured’’; but it was only temporary, and on October 9th the 
“‘ultimatum’’ was issued. That same day Mr. Hofmeyr made a 
last despairing effort, wiring :— 


“Hofmeyr thinks it is evident British Govt. will not precipitate 
attack or even ultimatum, while Boers are frying in their own gravy 
on frontier. Why not therefore utilize interval in continuing peace 
negotiations.”’ 


But it was too late. Two days later the newsboys were 
careering madly through the streets, spreading the fateful cry, 
War Declared. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
WAR! 
(1899—1902.) 


In the history of nations, there come times, when the health 
of the body politic can alone be secured by the application of 
stern and even violent measures. In this sense war, too, has its 
function, and to Napoleon has been applied the title, ‘‘the 
scavenger of Europe.’’ The time that has elapsed is yet too brief 
to enable one to determine, whether the tendency of the War in 
South Africa, was really remedial, or whether Sir William Butler 
was correct, when he urged, that what the country needed was rest, 
not a surgical operation, but of the violence of the remedy applied 
there can be no question, nor indeed does it need any elaboration. 


In the misery and wretchedness, which those years of ‘‘red 
ruin, and the breaking up of laws’’ brought with them, there were 
few, on whom the burden of South Africa weighed more heavily 
than it did on Jan Hofmeyr. For if there was one sentiment 
that dominated every fibre of his being, 1t was a passionate devo- 
tion to his native land and its people, and when once the armies 
had met, the apportionment of right and wrong had perforce to 
yield to a compelling sympathy for his fellow-countrymen in their 
sufferings and adversities. With the pessimism so characteristic 
of him, he could not help looking at the darker side of things, and 
in the future there always loomed up black before him the inevit- 
able aftermath of the struggle, the festering scres refusing to be 
healed, the racial embitterment, the fierce hatred and the sundered 
friendships. And perhaps, worst of all, with the outbreak of war 
there came, it seemed, the final shattering of the ideal of racial 
co-operation, to which the Jameson Raid had given the first blow. 


But Mr. Hofmeyr was not deterred by vain repinings from 
doing the work that before him lay. 

When war was declared, the Parliamentary session was just 
drawing to a close, and a meeting of the Party was held. Mr. 
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Hofmeyr was also present, and after detailing what he had done 
in the interests of peace, he urged that each of the members should 
go to his district, and do his utmost to keep everyone there true to 
his allegiance. This met with approval, and the meeting appointed 
a Committee, consisting of Messrs. Hofmeyr, N. F. de Waal, 
Hoffman, Theron and Van Zijl to take steps for the collection of a 
fund for the wounded in the war, and the widows and the orphans 
of the slain. On the 12th October, there appeared in the papers, 
signed by these men, the following letter : — 


“Notwithstanding the utmost efforts, which were made by our 
clergy, our Ministers, our Parliamentary party, our Bond branches, 
and our women, by means of humble petitions, public meetings and 
otherwise, to preserve for South Africa the inestimable blessings of 
peace, the dreaded war has practically broken out . 

“Tt ig not our purpose to investigate, to whom all the calamity and 
misery, that face our people on account of the existing conditions, is to 
be attributed. Without such investigation there is bitterness enough. 

“Rather is it fitting for us, that the overwhelming desire, which 
fills the hearts of our people to do something on behalf of relatives and 
friends across the Orange and the Vaal, should be given an opportunity 
to express itself in a legitimate way in deed and act. 

“What may and can Colonials and friends do in this sad crisis? 
Take part in the work of bloodshed with arms in our hands? The law 
and our duty as British subjects prevent that, even though other con- 
siderations did not stand in the way. 

“But what is not forbidden by either the law or the obligations of 
the subject, and what is in the strictest consonance with all “the prin- 
ciples of humanity and religion, is the offering of help to widows and 
orphans. . 

‘Por the wounded provision will for the present be made, only 
in so far as cases arise, in which the arrangements of the belli- 
gerents appear to be insufficient. Our help to them will be offered 
principally by means of the workers of the Red Cross Association, who 
are associated with the burgher forces, and who are naturally bound, 
on the battlefield, to offer assistance to all the wounded, without dis- 
tinction of nationality.’ 


To the action of Mr. Hofmeyr and the Parliamentary Party 
must be attributed a twofold effect. It was thanks to their dis- 
couragement of armed resistance, that the amount of rebellion was 
as small during the first invasion of the Colony as it proved to be; 
and the appointment of the Committee led to the performance of 
a great work in alleviating the distress, which the war brought. 
with it. 


The close of the Session made it not altogether practic- 
able to leave the work of collection in the hands of Members of 
Parliament living hundreds of miles apart, and therefore Mr. 
Hofmeyr was commissioned to appoint a Cape Town Commit- 
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tee for the purpose, of which he was to act as chairman. 
This body was eventually made up of the following :—Messrs. 
F.S. Malan, D. P. and J. A. C. Graaff, C. Chiappini and C. P. 
Schultz, and (later) Rev. B. P. Marchand, Dr. T. te Water and 
Mr. T. J. Hofmeyr. It is unnecessary to detail all the work that 
was done by these men; it will be sufficient to point out, that 
eventually about £70,000 was collected for the burghers in the field 
and those dependent on them, and that in addition about £40,000 
in money and £25,000 in goods were received for despatch to 
specified prisoners and others. Of the £70,000 that was collected, 
the stress of circumstances made it impossible to spend very much 
on the wounded, but a good deal was done for the prisoners in the 
various camps, and about £36,000 was available for distribution 
by Relief Committees at the end of the campaign. 


When the war-drums have sounded, there is little room on 
the stage for the man of peace, and it would be idle to search for 
much in the way of political achievement on the part of Mr. 
Hofmeyr during these years. Recognizing this, no doubt, he 
threw himself so wholly into the work of the Committee for the 
collection of funds, that he had time for little else. On one 
occasion we get a glimpse of his opinions, and we find that his 
clear grasp of the situation had not failed him. Two months after 
the outbreak of war, the Special Correspondent of the London 
‘‘Times’’ wired as follows :— 

“Mr. Hofmeyr in conversation, while refusing to give an opinion, 
as to what would be the best settlement after the war, on the ground, 
that he has already given it as his view, that there never ought to have 
been interference with the Republic, thought that annexation was the 


most profitable and certainly the most honest course, as any indepen- 
dence left could be only a pretence.”’ 


But in what political activity there was, Mr. Hofmeyr took 
but little part. At the beginning of 1900, for instance, a Concilia- 
tion Movement was set on foot in the Cape Colony by an English- 
man, Mr. Hargrove, public meetings were held, and a big Congress 
was arranged at Graaff-Reinet. Mr. Hofmeyr, however, remained 
outside of the movement, though not unsympathetic, and even 
abstained from signing the petition, which was drawn up. 


But to add to all the difficulties of war and invasion there was 
inflicted on the Colony the additional misfortune of a Ministerial 
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crisis. The position in which Mr. Schreiner had been placed by 
the war was one of extreme difficulty. When the ultimatum had 
been issued, he himself had been anxious to resign, but his party 
had urged him to remain at his post. The result was that he came, 
by the course of events, to be at once the Parliamentary leader of a 
party which could not help being in sympathy with the Republican 
armies, and the Prime Minister of a Colony, with which they were 
constitutionally at war. Placed thus between the hammer and the 
anvil of Sir Alfred Milner and his own followers, it proved to be an 
all but impossible task to carry on the Government of the country, 
without giving offence, especially when, as has been said,” his 
actions ‘‘represented the resultant between his own policy and the 
stronger will and inexorable logic of the Imperial Representative.’ 
The result was, that, as his critics put it, there was a ‘“‘Governor, 
but no Government. Mr. Schreiner always pushed his opposition 
to a certain point, and then more or less tamely submitted.”’ 
These sentiments Mr. Hofmeyr also, to some extent, shared, but 
for all that, it was largely owing to his influence, that the storm 
did not burst sooner than it did. 


The point, on which the final breach came, was that of the 
punishment of the Colonials, who had joined the Republican forces 
during their first invasion. It was in April, that the question was 
first raised in a despatch of Mr. Chamberlain, in which he discussed 
the arrangements for the prosecution of the rebels. To this the 
Colonial Cabinet replied in a Minute, dated April 28th, in which 
it was urged, that ‘‘in the interests of civilization in South Africa,”’ 
an amnesty should be accorded to all save the ring-leaders. In sup- 
port of their views the Ministers put forward the precedent of the 
Canadian rebellion of 1837-8. But Mr. Chamberlain was not in- 
clined to accede to the request, and this refusal was announced in a 
despatch of May 4th. It was this that precipitated the crisis. 
Mr. Schreiner, and with him, Mr. Solomon and Mr. Herholdt, 
were in favour of yielding, if a compromise could be obtained, to 
the effect that the disfranchisement of the lesser offenders should 
last for five years instead of for life, but the other Ministers 
declared, that te give way would be impossible. Differences were 
rapidly accentuated, and on 15th May Mr. Hofmeyr, who was at 


*Times History of the War, Vol. III, p. 90. 
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the time at Somerset West, received a note from one of the 
Ministers, urging him to come in at once, as ‘‘Things have about 
‘come to breaking point, and your advice as to our future course 


would be greatly esteemed.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr hesitated at first—his mother-in-law was dan- 
gerously ill,—but a further letter made him change kis mind. In 
Cape Town he had a conference with some of the Ministers, and 
on his return he addressed the following letter to Mr. Schreiner : — 


Somerset West, 22 May, 1900. 


“Dear Curer,—I hear that it is proposed to appoint a number of 
Judicial Commissioners to go about the country hunting up and trying 
for high treason or sedition all persons, against whom such charges 
can with any possibility be brought, and that the very best punishment, 
even in the case of men who can prove that they acted under compul- 
sion, is to be disfranchisement. Allow me to beg of you not to seri- 
ously entertain such an idea, until you have been able to consult our 
Parhamentary party on it. Whatever decision you may finally take 
in connection with the subject, will probably have momentous con- 
sequences for your Cabinet, the party and the country. I therefore 
feel all the more convinced, that the men who elected you as their 
leader, who last Session gave you almost carte blanche, and who pre- 
vious to the prorogation earnestly prayed you under no circumstances 
to resign office, have some reason to expect, that you will not on the 
eve of a new Session take a step, which might prove fatal to their 
dearest interests, and bring about that dissolution of the Ministry, 
which they were so anxious to prevent, without previously taking them 
into your confidence. 

“Though sympathizing with Hargrove’s conciliation movement, I 
took no part in it, and did not even sign his memorial to the British 
people, not only because I hold, that most Britons are delirious on the 
subject of the war, and therefore not able to calmly consider any repre- 
sentations in connection with it, but also, and chiefly, because J hardly 
believe, that the racial bitterness resulting from the war must inevit- 
ably and in every case be endless. But I must say, that should such 
a vindictive measure of political partisanship be taken as disfranchising 
‘hundreds, or it may mean thousands, of Dutch Africanders, thereby 
completely changing the Parliamentary balance of power, and creating 
for many years to come a class of Dutch helots, I would indeed despair 
of seeing in my lifetime anything like harmony or good feeling 
restored between the European races of the Colony. In the interest 
of South Africa as a whole, and more particularly of Great Britain, it 
is of the utmost importance, that a general amnesty, or something 
closely approaching it, be proclaimed on the conclusion of the war. 
Most of the foolish people, who took up arms against England, or 
otherwise transgressed the law, would even then have been severely 

unished by the loss of stock and other movables, damaged houses and 
ences, imprisonment by the military, fines, etc. : 

‘Hoping you will excuse my troubling you in this connection. 


“Yours very sincerely, 


“J. H. HOFMEYR.” 
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Some days later, on 28th May, Mr. Hofmeyr had a confer- 
ence with Mr. Schreiner and his colleagues on the question of the 
treatment of the rebels. 


His own account of the conversation is as follows .— 


“T asked whether any provision would be made with reference to 
such men, whose property had practically been confiscated or des- 
treyed by the mihtary, and who had been already imprisoned for 
months. Mr. Schreiner could not or would not give me a definite 
reply te the question. ae J 

“T asked whether Mr. Chamberlain's proposal was, that minor 
offenders should be disfranchised for life, or only for a limited period of 
years. Mr. Schreiner could not say. | : he: F 

“Some diseussion ensued. I abstained from giving a final expres- 
sion of opinion on the Schreiner proposals, but pointed out, that it 
would be of great importance to the party to know, what Mr. Cham- 
berlain really meant, before they would be able to decide as to relative 
merits of the Chamberlain and Schreiner proposals. I urged that Mr. 
Chamberlain should be asked for an explanation of his proposals, and 
that befere the two sections of the Ministry SS company, the 
M.P.’s belonging to the party should be consulted. 

“T abstamed from anything, that could be construed as an 
attempt at compulsion.” 

Mr. Hofmeyr’s advice was followed, and it was in accordance 
with his second suggestion, that a special conference of members of 
the party met at Cape Town, on Friday, 8th June. There was an 
animated discussion. Mr. Hofmeyr, by request of Mr. Schreiner, 
was also present, and on the second day of the Conference he was 
persuaded te give his views. Their general tenor will appear from 
the letter which has been quoted; as to the immediate present, his 
advice was rather in the direction of evading the responsibility of a 
speedy decision, and making trial of what further representations 


might effect. 


The decision of the party was against Mr. Schreiner’s pro- 
posals, and hence after vain attempts at reconciling the differences, 
he submitted his resignation on July 13th. The task of forming a 
new Ministry was entrusted to Sir Gordon Sprigg, who took as his 
colleagues Sir P. Faure and Messrs. Rose-Innes, Frost, Graham 
and Smartt. With the help of Mr. Schreiner and some of his 
former followers—the <Adullamites, they were called—the new 
Premier was able to secure a majority, and to carry through 
legislation to deal with the rebels on the lines indicated by his 
predecessor. 


“ 
There is only one public speech made by Mr. Hofmeyr during 
all this eritical time. It was on August Ist, on the occasion of a 
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welcome to Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner, who had been touring 
Great Britain with the object of enlightening public opinion as to 
affairs in South Africa. In the proceedings Mr. Hofmeyr took 
part, and made a few remarks. 


“He had been rather sceptical,’’ he declared, ‘‘of the good of such 
a mission, for he was of opinion, that the bulk of the British public 
was in a state of such hyper-sensitiveness, that it was useless to argue 
with them on the war and what led up to it. He sincerely hoped, that 
a time would come, when it would be possible to appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober. Referring to the rebels,’ he said, ‘that he 
could not for a moment doubt, but that most of these unfortunate men 
had been forced against their better judgment into the position they 
now occupied .... England should adopt a policy towards men such 
as these, similar to that which she had adopted in Canada. In that 
country people had been gravely ill with disloyalty, and England’s 
statesmen applied a sedative medicine, with the result that they had 
been completely cured, and became soundly loyal, so that to-day 
Canada was prepared to fight for the Empire against every country in 
the world, with the possible exception of France. Now what was the 
case in this Colony at present? Here, to continue the figure of speech, 
was a people suffering from a minor complaint, from a mere cold in 
the head, and it was in the best interests of England to give that 
people the same treatment she had given Canada—a sedative, not an 
irritant. People tried to justify an irritative policy by making a 
great to do about the ‘Africander conspiracy.’ To him, however, that 
‘conspiracy’ was utterly unknown—he had never heard of it, before 
his Jingo friends invented or dreamed of it.’’ 


But by this time Mr. Hofmeyr was beginning to feel, that the 
strain was greater than he could continue to bear. The anxieties 
of the last four or five years had begun to tell their tale, his 
nervous system had been seriously affected, and a heart trouble 
had also begun to make an appearance. Rest and freedom from 
worry were urgently necessary, but in South Africa at that time, 
where could they be found? The war, and all that it brought 
with it, were weighing heavily on him, but he felt, few understood 
how keenly, the misrepresentations and slander, to which he was 
being constantly exposed. We get some insight into this from a 
letter, which he wrote just before his departure, to an English 
member of the Assembly, who had referred appreciatively to his 
moderating influence. ‘‘I would like,’’ he said, ‘‘to think when 
abroad, that I left some English acquaintances in South Africa, 
broad-minded enough to apply epithets to me, other than those of 
detestation and damnation,’ So strong was the current of feeling 
against him, that on one occasion a cab, in which he was seated, 
‘was pursued by a howling mob, and one man went so far as to 
jump into it—to be thrust out at the point of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
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umbrella, and on another occasion a second enthusiast dashed up 
to him in St. George’s Street, shouting out ‘“‘Traitor,’’? and was. 
just prevented from subjecting him to personal violence. But in 
spite of all this Mr. Hofmeyr would have stayed at the Cape, had 
there been any opportunity of his achieving anything in the cause: 
of peace. This, however, had been proved to be impossible. The 
offer which he made in that direction before the war, though it 
remained open, Sir Alfred Milner had, he complained, never shown 
the least sign of willingness to accept, and without such acceptance 
it was clearly impossible to achieve anything. Accordingly, after 
having been united in matrimony, on September Ist, to Miss 
Johanna Hendriksz, the sister of his first wife, he left for Europe 
four days later. 


On the 23rd, Mr. Hofmeyr, with his wife and brother, arrived 
in London. There they stayed a few days, and then went on to 
Paris; from there they journeyed to Prague, where Mr. Hofmeyr 
developed carbuncles, and had to undergo an operation, and then 
to Miinich. It was while here, that he received an intimation, 
that at a meeting of members of the Party held on 7th January, 
it had been decided, that he, with Messrs. Sauer and Merriman, 
should proceed on a deputation to England, ‘‘to bring the true 
state of affairs and the probable consequences under the notice of 
the British Government, Parliament and people.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr did not take long to make up his mind. From 
such a move he felt that under no circumstances could any good 
be derived; in fact he anticipated positive evil. Accordingly he 
cabled to the Cape, that he thought it best not to comply with the 
request. Messrs. Merriman and Sauer, however, decided to go on 
with the mission, and from London they wrote, urging him to 
come to England ‘‘to co-operate in trying against hope to evolve 
some modus vivendi. It would be difficult’’ (the letter continued) 
“‘to paint the situation in its true colours. The Republics—Hell 
let loose—and Cape Town—Bedlam unchained,—and a growing 
feeling of race bitterness hitherto unknown.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr replied immediately by wire :— 


‘Wife in doctor’s hands. My own complaint as bad ag ever. I 
expect no material good from mission. Regret I cannot come. You 
give no inkling of lines you intend moving on, nor of any hope of 
ne in London, which other party (the Boers, of course) would 
accept. 
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— 


In reply Mr. Merriman indicated the line, which he and his 
colleague intended to follow :— 


_. “The only policy, that might have a chance of acceptance by both 

sides, would be autonomy under their own flag for the Republics, 
coupled with a general Confederation of South Africa under the 
British flag. What we want to put forward, is a scheme, that might 
commend itself to moderate people, and I deeply regret, that your 
counsel and advice is not with us.”’ 


To this suggestion, Mr. Hofmeyr, in his reply, developed his 
obj2ctions, and went on to indicate his own ideas of a settlement in 
a series of letters. The following extracts will make clear his 
position, and at the same time throw light on many of the 
characteristics of the man :— 


“No picture you can draw of the state of affairs in South Africa 
could improve on my impressions of its horrible character. Therefore 
if I saw any chance of doing good, I would consent, though both my 
own and my wife’s health constitute very strong reasons, why I should 
not... . As regards your proposed granting of autonomy to the 
Republics, please understand I am not opposed to it, provided it is the 
real thing, and not a mere sham. And [ do not even care, to whom 
the good gift may be owing, Chamberlain, Milner, or even Rhodes. 
But is there any chance of getting real autonomy? Would Chamber- 
Jain and Milner, for instance, consent to a franchise, which would 
enable the Boers to elect their own President (a Steyn, or Louis Botha, 
or C. de Wet, instead of a Jameson, or Fitzpatrick or Farrar)? or to 
have a majority of their own in the Volksraad? or to control their own 
Educational, Railway, Financial or Mining policy? You know they 
would not. Under the specious motto of ‘equal rights for all white 
men’ (which has now been foisted even on His Majesty), things would 
be so arranged, that the Boer would be out-voted at the very outset, 
and be made ‘under-dog’ by the millionaires in the sacred name of 
Republican equality. I, for one, would much rather see him governed 
directly from Downing Street (where a Chamberlain will not be in 
perpetual power) and by a British Governor (who will not always be a 
Milner), instead of being hoodwinked and sucked dry by a Brummagem 
President and Volksraad. 

“Tf you differ from me on this point, how can I go with you to 
‘the British Government, Parliament and People?’ It, on the other 
hand, you agree, what is the use of going to England at all? 

“The debate on the Address in both Houses has convinced me 
more than ever, that at present any attempt to force a settlement 
against the inclinations of Chamberlain and Milner would be futile. 
And each of them is, from the crown of his head to the soles of his 
feet, utterly and completely and irrevocably opposed to granting REAL 
autonomy to the Republics. ‘The dominion of Africanderism must be 
broken.’ I do not, as things go, see any way out of the impasse, except 
a complete victory on either one side or the other. The more’s the 
pity, but so it is.”’ 

“Chamberlain’s reply to you is just what might have been expected. 
‘The dominion of Africanderism must be smashed’ is not only Milner’s 
but also Joe’s guiding idea, and so long as that smashing appears in 
eventuality on the point of being realized, the great British public will 
not trouble to disturb the line of thought of master and man. 
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‘For that reason also, it is to my mind futile to work for suck 
republican autonomy, or Federation as would, so far as the Dutch are 
concerned, be nothing more than a delusion and a snare. 

“You say that Canadian Federation is a success. Yes, and so 
would §.A. Confederation be, if the men in power now had followed 
and continued to follow Canadian precedents. But that is exactly, 
what they have persistently refused, and are still refusing to do. : 

“In Canada the federating influences relied on were:—Racial 
impartiality, Amnesty, Conciliation. But in South Africa the great. 
motive powers are to be:—Racial suppression of the Dutch, blood and 
iron, gunpowder and steel, confiscation (practically), imprisonment 
and disfranchisement. ae. 

‘“‘How can one expect similar harvests from such dissimilar seeds? 
What decent Dutchman would trust the powers that be to devise a 
federal system of representation, which would not make ‘republican 
autonomy’ a mere bauble?”’ 


‘You may as well start a dairy with a herd of tigers as expect to 
squeeze any milk of human kindness (as regards Africanders) out of 
Chamberlain and the Jingo press.”’ 


“T can only say, that the Boers would find themselves egregiously 
sold, if they allowed themselves to be influenced by the idea, that the 
British or millionaire party will ultimately grant them terms leading 
to their political domination in their own country, whether with or 
without Federation. And yet I would not take upon myself to say, 
that it would be worth while continuing the war, if they can get all 
prisoners of war (female as well as male) immediately released, and 
restored to their farms and their houses and their stock, with a general 
amnesty and similar terms for the men in the field and Colonial 
sympathizers. But the general carrying out of even such terms [ 
doubt, unless indeed troubles threaten England elsewhere, or the Boer 
forces should even now be very much stronger than they are represented 
to be. The hypocritical cry of equal rights for all white men means. 
the interested and undisturbed right of the millionaire party and their 
friends to ride roughshod over the Boer, as regards the Volksraad, 
taxation, the miners, matters educational, and everything else. 

“You will say I am having a fit of the blues. Perhaps I have, but 
time will show.’’ 


Just how far all Mr. Hofmeyr’s predictions have been verified, 
history has determined ; in the case of the mission to England, the 
actual events demonstrated the correctness of his advice. 


There is a report of an interesting conversation during those 
days of retirement at Miinich. It was with a member of the Cape 
Parliament, who narrates it as follows :— 


“There was a Transvaler there, and he spoke very bitterly about 
the war, and I also, but Mr. Hofmeyr did not say much. 

“So I said: ‘Be things as they may, this war is the crime of the 
century, and will not remain unpunished.’ 

“‘He replied (in his usual testy, incisive way): ‘In what way will 
they be punished ?’ 

“T : ‘Perhaps they, too, will one day meet a great power, which will 
treat them as they are now treating the Republics.’ 

“He: ‘What Power?’ f 


“I: ‘Perhaps such a one as Russia.’ (N.B.—Those were the days of 
Russophobia.) 
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‘ “He : ‘Russia and England will perhaps never, but never easily go 
oO war. 

“7: ‘O, then, you surely mean, there will be no more war.’ 

“He: ‘I don’t say that. But I will say what will happen. Eng- 
land will make an alliance with Japan, and the Japanese will alone 
defeat Russia.’ 

; “T: ‘What! But the English are afraid of Russia. Can Japan do 
it alone?’ 

“He: ‘Well, I only give my opinion.’ 

“T: ‘Do you believe there is no power that will come into contact 
with England?’ 

“He: ‘Well, Vll give you my idea as to what may happen, and 
that is that England and America sooner or later will come into 
contact, and force will be used between the two to settle the questions: 
of the trade of the world.’ 

“7: ‘But that is impossible. Two nations, speaking practically one 
language, will be the last to fight.’ 

“He: “That is just why they will fight. Now there are two 
Englands, and the world is not great enough for two.’ ”’ 

The first part of Mr. Hofmeyr’s predictions have already 
come to pass: it will at least be interesting to see, whether the 


rest will follow. 


From Miinich Mr. Hofmeyr and his wife moved on to Bad 
Nauheim in May, 1901. There he was medically examined, and 
was told that he was suffering from arterw sclerosis, the hardening 
of the heart-artery, the complaint which eventually caused his 
death. It was here, too, that he received an interesting letter 
from the Cape, asking for advice as to the course to be followed 
by the Africander Party. Already before Mr. Hofmeyr’s depar- 
ture, Princess Radziwell, the lady that flutters like a will-o’-the- 
wisp across a certain phase of South African politics, acting pos- 
sibly not in accordance with Mr. Rhodes’s expressed wishes, but 
certainly with what she felt to be his desire, attempted to 
effect a combination between him and Messrs. Hofmeyr and Sauer. 
But the overtures were somewhat ungallantly rejected. Now Mr. 
Rhodes, who had, it seems, grown weary of a subordinate position, 
after a vain call through his papers to the Progressives to re-instate 
him as their leader, again began to show an anxiety to return to 
the fleshpots of the Bond. The matter was brought before Mr. 
Hofmeyr, and he discussed the whole policy of the Party, in reply, 
as follows :— 


“You sketch out three lines of policy which our party might follow 
in Parliament. 

1stly. ‘As the party would be in a decided minority, to abstain 
from all participation in Parliamentary work, until the other party fall 
out among themselves, when we could take up the running.’ 
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“Of course that would be a most eloquent, though tacit, protest 
against the (according to the view of many) detestable policy of both 
the Imperial and the Colonial Government. But after all it would effect 
nothing. Rhodes’s influence inside the House, and English racial 
feeling outside, would keep the Government party together for a suffi- 
cient length of time to weary many of our men of the ‘do nothing’ 
policy. The constituencies with grievances and local requirements in 
the way of roads and bridges, etc., would soon commence to kick against 
the absence of their members from their seats. This would lead to the 
gradual demoralization of the party, and the collapse, amidst ridicule 
on the one side, and anger on the other, of the abstention policy. 

“2nd Policy. ‘Let the party consent to reconciliation with Rhodes 
and accept him as a sort of modified head of our party, or even as 
supreme head of our party, in which case the war might be satisfac- 
torily terminated, the political extinction of the Republican burgher 
avoided and more be obtained by the Bond Party in the Colony than 
they would be able to get through a Ministry of their own.’ 


“Now I shall try to deal with this proposal, as if I personally had 
no feeling in the matter, as if, indeed, I stood like a cold-blooded 
inhabitant of some distant planet out of Colonial politics altogether. 


‘“(a). I fancy, that even if a majority of our party accepted this 
proposal, a very considerable minority, consisting of some of our best 
M.L.A.’s, would stand out against it, and cry shame and disgrace on 
it, and that we should be dishonoured in the estimation of our parsons, 
of the best section of our people, and of our friends in England and all 
over the world. The party would never be able to hold up their heads 
again, as a self-respecting and respected party, and our future would 
not even be worth the buying. 


‘“b). If we adopted such a policy, and Federation were brought 
about, the Transvaal and the Free State Boers would hate us to such 
an extent as to prefer co-operation with the Jingoes to friendship 
with us, whom they would regard as renegade Africanders. In the 
Federal Parliament they would for many years vote against our own 
party interests, and shun contact with us, as if we were political lepers, 
pariahs and outcasts. 


‘“c). To bring about what the Boers would regard as a satisfactory 
conclusion to the war, is above the power of even Rhodes (whose name, 
by the way, has, for the present, ceased to be one to conjure with in 
England). Whatever settlement may bring the Boers under the 
British flag, they will find themselves (except perhaps in the Free 
State, if that State be not so cut up and divided among other 
Colonies, as to politically emasculate the Boer) wiped out as a voting 
majority, and politically compietely under the domination of the Uit- 
lander. If they should, contrary to every expectation, obtain terms, 
enabling them to rule the Uitlander, it would certainly not be owing 
to Rhodes’s influence with the powers that be—nor even to any desire 
of his in that direction. It was not for such a consummation, that he 
originated the Jameson Raid. Such terms would harmonize neither 
with his financial nor his racial interests. 


‘“(d). If he accepted the leadership of the Africander Party in the 
Colony, and as such leader adopted an Africander policy, the Jingoes 
in England, as well as those of the Colony (except those under money 
obligations towards him) would damn him as a Judas Iscariot, as a 
renegade Englishman, and politically he would soon find either his 
occupation gone, or himself once more obliged to ‘dish the Bond.’ 


, * . ~ 

‘“(e). While Rhodes, when on a former occasion overtures were, 
professedly in his name, made to us, asked much, he was prepared to 
give very little in exchange. ; 
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; “The third policy is, I certainly think, the right one. It consists 
in our M.P.’s going to Parliament, and quietly from day to day doing 
their duty toward their constituencies, their country and their people, 
whatever the outcome might be. Let them strive after honesty in our 
financial administration and justice to our people, without a dead set 
against Imperial interests. They will be in a minority no doubt, but it 
will be an honest, self-respecting and respected minority. Let them 
treat Government proposals on their own merits, and not allow them- 
selves to be influenced by the question, whether such proposals emanate 
from a Rhodes or a Sprigg, from the ‘Master’ or the ‘Man.’ Such a 
policy need not fear the judgment of the future historian, nor of our 
own posterity.” 


The advice of Mr. Hofmeyr accorded with the general prin- 
ciple, which animated his conduct, and which may be expressed in 
the words, ‘“Do your duty for to-day, and to-morrow it will be 
clear to you how to proceed,’’ and its straightforwardness and 
prudence served to commend it to his friends at the Cape. 


Not long afterwards Mr. Hofmeyr reverted to the subject of a 
Rhodes-Bond alliance, and summed up the situation as follows :— 


“With the information at my disposal, it is immaterial to me, 
whether the Man or the Master is at the head of affairs. 

“Sprigg is jingoistic by nature, and besides he does not venture 
to do anything against Rhodes, as long as the latter is a ‘flag-wagger.’ 
Rhodes again is very strong, as long as he dandles the British Imperial- 
istic Nationalism. But English race feeling is at present so powerful, 
that he would find himself vehemently abused as a traitor and a rogue, 
if he ventured to follow a really ‘Dutch,’ ‘Bond,’ or ‘Africander’ policy. 
Such abuse he would never endure. He is far too keen on the good 
opinion of the dominant party among his people for that. PorirrcaLLy 
therefore he dare not do much for us, even though he wanted to.” 


One further reference to Mr. Rhodes must be quoted. It is 
a personal one, and occurs in a letter from Locarno :— 


“Rhodes is not here, nor has he been here, and although we haa 
met, then, I believe, we would have been sufficiently of one mind to. 
make a tacit agreement not to know each other.”’ : 


At the end of June Mr. Hofmeyr left Nauheim, and journeyed 
on to Holland. There he stayed some weeks, in the course of 
which he paid a visit to President Kruger to condole with him on 
the death of his wife, and was also persuaded to speak at Arn- 
hem at the closing of an exhibition of goods made by Boer prisoners 
of war. After this he spent a few weeks in England, and then 
turned his footsteps to Italy in search of the warmer climates of 


the South. 
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In all the letters written at this time there is one strain 
running through them, a strain of depression, of sadness for the 
distresses of his native land. From Bournemouth, for instance, 
we find him writing to his brother :— 


“The world has been called a stage. For us Africanders it is one 
with a never-ending tragedy on the boards. Almost everything that 
one hears is sad, not alone for land and people in general, but also for 
every one of us in particular. Pestilence and war are bad enough, but 
that hanging and shooting of rebels, and those endless irritations 
under martial law are infinitely worse—leaving behind them till in 
future generations an ever-cankering growth of vengeance and bitter- 
ness. Will they never learn wisdom from the experiences of the 
Spaniards in Holland, and of England’s own generals in the American 
War of Independence?”’ 


On the last day of the year we find him writing :— 


‘Shall I in this letter cast back a glance over the past year? Cuz 
Bono? It would cause naught but sadness and depression. Rather 
with the apostle do I forget Gf I can) what is behind, and press onward 
to what is before. While I regret much that is past, I hope, that even 
that, which we would so much like to have otherwise, will work together 
for good in the future of all and of everything that is dear to us.”’ 

And so the weeks rolled on; concentration camps and farm- 
burning added their horrors, the four months, which the British 
Government had estimated as sufficient to subdue the Republics, 
had ripened into over two years, and yet the struggle continued, 
and peace seemed as far off, as it had ever been. Time and 
again Mr. Hofmeyr felt tempted to intervene, and when 
Lord Rosebery, at the end of 1901, brought forward his pro- 
posals for a settlement, he was on the point of addressing him, 
and coming forward as amicus cwrie, but before he could do so, 
the course of events had made it impossible. But for the rest he 
had no opportunity of doing any good. 


“T have (he wrote) conducted no negotiations of a political charac- 
ter with members of the Government, either in England or anywhere 
else, finding no practical opening thereto, and seeing no chance of 
doing any good ‘on that score.’ I am perfectly ready to devote my 
‘strength to efforts for peace anywhere, provided I know for certain, that 
my labours will do good and not evil. As always, I want to look before 
LT leap .._.. However much I should like to do something, without the 
desire and the confidence of the two parties, I should expose myself 


fruitlessly.’’ 

This quotation will also serve to answer the question, Why 
did Mr. Hofmeyr remain so long in Europe? The reason was 
simply this, that there was no possibility of his doing any good 
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anywhere else. But though it was not possible to effect anything 
in the present, Mr. Hofmeyr did not cease to think about the 
future, and it is interesting to note the direction in which his 
thoughts went :— 


“T wonder how long,’”’ he wrote, “‘this wretched war is still to last, 
and what will come after this ‘deluge’? I feel at most indifferent about 
the political future of South Africa: Military Government, Crown 
Colony, Responsible Government, Federation or what not—in the pre- 
sence of questions concerning the ordinary daily life of the people— 
their bread (without butter, I fear), their clothing, their homes, their 
mere existence-and subsistence as human beings. There will be poverty 
and wretchedness and even famine, I fear. There will be a tremendous 
lot of work to do for every decent man and woman in South Africa 
with a heart for their fellow-creatures, even apart from such compara- 
tively trivial questions, as ‘What is to become of the Bond?’ ‘What 
attitude will our people assume in Parliament?’ ‘Who is going to lead 
them politically?’ and so forth. Should my health be good enough, 
and I return to South Africa, and ever again take a part in public 
affairs, I shall not lose sight of the social aspect of S.A.’s future.” 


To meet the position, which he knew he should find on his 
return, Mr. Hofmeyr prepared himself in his own practical way. 
“It is the duty’’ (we find him writing) ‘‘of every one of us to live 
as sparingly as possible, so as to be able to contribute generously 
for the cause of our people when the time comes.’’ This principle 
he himself carried out most faithfully. Not alone did he deny 
himself even the ordinary amusements, but his bare living expenses 
were cut down to the lowest possible figure. And yet there were 
some, who represented him as living in the lap of luxury in 
Europe, instead of taking his place among his suffering countrymen 
at the Cape. 


In Italy Mr. Hofmeyr stayed till the winter gave place to 
summer, and then he again journeyed Northwards to Bad 
Nauheim. It was here, that he received the news, that the sun of 
peace had at last dawned again on the blood-bespattered plains of 
South Africa. 


‘About the peace,’ (we find him writing) ‘‘I shall say but little. 
Now has taken place, what I, the Pessimist, expected and foretold from 
the beginning, ‘only a little more so.’ I am therefore not at the 
moment much affected by what has taken place.” 


PART VI. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
(1902-1909). 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR (1902-3). 


In one of his minor works the Roman historian of the Early 
Empire puts into the mouth of a Caledonian chieftain the striking 
epigram: ‘“‘They make it a desert and call it peace.’’ It is some 
such thought as was in the mind of Tacitus, to which one would 
turn in the description of the state of South Africa after its three 
years’ struggle. Throughout the whole land there was hardly a 
-district, which had not been touched by the devastating hand of 
the war-god, and which did not retain some marks of the tramp 
of the embattled hosts. But perhaps more enduring in their 
nature were the scars, which had been left behind on the minds 
of men. 


South Africa has already entered on the second decade since 
the signing of the Treaty of Vereeniging, and thanks to the wis- 
dom that has been granted to those, to whom the ordering of its 
affairs has been entrusted, and thanks, too, to its own remarkable 
powers of recovery, it has been enabled to pass into a stage of 
peaceful development, in which the passions and feelings of that 
time have been all but forgotten, so that those years of bitterness 
remain behind as a black dream, too dim and obscure fully to 
be recalled. But at that time it was far different. The storm- 
centre was perhaps not so much in the Republics, where the 
physical and material sufferings of the individual and the needs of 
the moment kept men’s minds fully occupied, Lut in the Cape 
Colony, where such suffering had been just sufficiently acute to 
give poignancy to the feelings of animosity, which it had aroused, 
and yet not so acute or pressing in its consequeaces as to stand in 
the way of their determined utterance. Those three years of con- 
flict had served to cram, as it were, into a few months, and to 
revivify, with force a hundred times redoubled, all the passions 
which had been aroused by the complaints and contests of a whole 
century. The clash of ideals brought out into sharp relief the 
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sectional national feelings, round which the two races ranged them- 
selves. On the one hand the cry was loudly and insistently uttered 
on the platform and in the press, and even from the pulpit, that 
now was the time to secure once and for all the ascendancy of the 
British element, to crush out of existence the Dutch language, to 
abolish the Bond, and to reduce its members to tle position of 
political helots; while on the other side there was the inevitable 
reaction, the deeds done in the war and under Martial Law, served 
as a spur to activity, and forgetting the ideals of a comprehensive 
South <Africanism—perhaps it could hardly be otherwise—men 
rallied round the banner of a purely Dutch nationalism, to make 
a last stand in the defence of their constitutional liberties. Not 
alone were these feelings aroused in the towns, or in the centres 
of political activity ; but every country village became a very hot- 
bed of angry passions and a battle-ground for conflicting factions. 

Tt was not unnatural that this should be so. Let it be remem- 
bered, that on the one side there were those who had fought and 
suffered, and were now reduced to a position of political serfdom, 
and others, too, whose relatives had been slain in battle, or were 
stall languishing in prisons or in camps, while on the other there 
were those who, by their ostentatious loyalty, had acquired and 
used oppressively a position of influence which, with the with- 
drawal of Martial Law, they lost, and, human nature being wha- 
if is, if is not difficult to conjure up a picture of the character oi 
country life in the Colony at that time. 


Thus much may be said to indicate in faint outline, what 
was the position that the men of influence were compelled to face. 
Most of them, it must be said, rose to the occasion nobly, and their 
wise statesmanship has been justified in the issue. Among the 
many services, which Mr. Hofmeyr rendered to South Africa, this 
is perhaps one of the greatest—the powerful influence which he 
almost imperceptibly exerted in guiding thought and feeling back 
into the right channels. To him at least one-half of the people 
of the Colony looked unquestioningly for guidance, and on the line 
which he took up the peace and happiness of South Africa was 
very largely te depend. 
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adopted, it is necessary to refer to a political movement, the issue 
of which had already been determmed before his return home. 
When war broke out the impression had got abroad, that the 
occasion was to be made use of for robbing the Colony of its Res- 
ponsible Government, and Sir Alfred Milner had been compelled 
to issue a proclamation, to deny that any such intention existed. 
But towards the end of the campaign, the project of suspending 
the Constitution and placing the Colony directly under the Crown 
was again revived. In May, 1901, it was put forward, and a 
petition to that effect was signed at Graaff-Reinet, but the move- 
ment did not attract very much attention, till Mr. Rhodes thought 
fit to throw himself into it. At the beginning of 1902, he returned 
from England, and shortly after he presided at a meeting of Pro- 
gressive Members of Parliament, at which it was decided to draw 
up a petition for Suspension, to be signed by members of both 
Houses. It was his last public action—not long after he died at 
Muisenburg. The death of Mr. Rhodes practically determined the 
issue of the agitation. It caused the ardour of many to cool, and 
it made it far easier for Sir Gordon Sprigg to take the stand he 
did. For the Premier—staunch old Constitutionalist that he was— 
was not the man to surrender the rights, which he himself had 
fought so hard to obtain, even at the cost of a party advantage. 
There is perhaps no finer episode in the career of Sir Gordon 
than his courageous fight for the lberties of the Colony. For 
himself it implied no advantage, for he would naturally have been 
at the head of the Council, which it was proposed to appoint under 
the new form of Government, instead of being compelled to eke 
out a precarious Ministerial existence under the old. On the con- 
trary, his opposition meant the resignation of one of his ablest 
Ministers in Dr. (now Sir Thomas) Smartt, and it meant eventually 
the defection of the party, which had placed him in power, and 
the administration of the Government without any real following 
at all, but Sir Gordon took up the challenge, and won, the fight. 
Undeterred by a despatch of Lord Milner, in which he favoured 
the granting of the request, the Premier himself laid the matter 
before the Colonial Secretary, and aided by his colleagues from 
Canada and Australia, he succeeded in winning the day. 
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In other ways, too, Sir Gordon Sprigg rendered excellent ser- 
vice to the Colony during that critical period. His independent 
position, more or less free from either of the great parties, both 
then practically racial, made it possible for him tor instance to 
carry an Indemnity Act, covering the actions of the Military under 
Martial Law, which was at least moderately acceptable to both, 
and one shudders to think what might have been the result had 
the Colony been administered, at that time already, by a Cabinet 
formed on purely party lines. 


What were the motives of the agitation for Suspension, it is 
not difficult to discern—no attempt was in fact made to hold 


them in reserve. What was desired was, of course, in the first 
place to carry through the legislation, which the war made 
necessary, in a non-party atmosphere, but, further, the existing 
system of representation in the Colony was to be so changed, that 
the majority in Parliament might be secured for all time to the 
British or Imperial party. If possible, too, it was hoped to con- 
summate a Federation of the South African Colonies, in such a 
way, that British ascendancy would be assured, before the right 
of self-government was given back to the Colonists. One of the 
leaders of the movement publicly declared, that it was impossible 
to entrust the future of the country to a Parliament, while it re- 
mained a possibility for the Africander Party to secure a majority 
at the next election. 


Into the fierce discussions, which the agitation brought with 
it, Mr. Hofmeyr did not allow himself to be drawn, but the atiti- 
tude which, as an outside observer, he assumed, will appear from 
the following extract from a letter :— 


“When the subject was first mooted, I felt rather inclined in the 
same direction. I was foolish enough to think that rest and peace were 
the bona fide objects aimed at, and that what was desired was a real 
Suspension of the Constitution, i.e., a postponement of registrations, 
elections and Parliamentary sessions, till quietness should have settled 
on the country, and Parliament should again take up its work in the 
same form and shape, which it had possessed before the deluge, and that 
in the interim there would be merely adisinistrative Government, no 
recasting of the Constitution, no Redistribution Bill, no Federation. 
These subjects being left for the full Parliament to be dealt with in the 
period of rest aimed at, and when the Imperial Governnient should 
deem the Transyaai and Orange Colonies ripe for the status of self- 
governing Colonies or States in the South African Federation. 
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“Tt struck me, that this administrative Government might be en- 
trusted to the Governor, and a Board formed on a more or less repre- 
sentative basis, constructed as follows:—The President of the Legisla- 
tive Council, the Speaker, the Chairmen of Committees, the members of 
Cabinet, and all members of Executive with seats in Parliament. In 
such a body none of the three parties (Spriggites, Rhodesites, Opposi- 
tion) would have had a decided majority, but it might on the whole 
have been trusted for honest advice in financial affairs, and (under my 
proposed arrangement) it would have had no power to sacrifice the in- 
terests of the Colony in the proposed Federation. 


“But it appears that I am utterly at sea as regards the aim and 
objects of the self-styled Suspensionists. Far from aiming at Peace, Rest, 
Tranquillity, one of their leading organs is reported to have said, on 
learning Mr. Chamberlain’s decision against them: ‘‘Let us make it im- 
possible for any Ministry to live.’’ Far from desiring mere Suspension, 
they demand Redistribution and settlement of this question as well 
as of Federation by a comfortable Committee of their own exclusive 
sweet selves. Whoever does not favour this peculiar Suspension, must 
be cast out, and their constituencies disregarded in the meanwhile. ‘This 
is not suspending the Constitution. It is mutilating it. Its advocates 
should be dubbed not Suspensionists, but Mutilators.”’ 


But opposition to the Suspension movement was merely a 
negative attitude. In the totally different aspect, which affairs 
had assumed, it was necessary for a political party to formulate 
anew the line of policy, which it was to follow, and on this point 
the leaders of the Africander Party instinctively turned to Mr. 
Hofmeyr for counsel and advice. His reply in the first instance 
was not very detailed, but it would not be possible to deny its 
comprehensiveness : — 


“Tf (he wrote) my peeple want my advice, I can concentrate it in 
a few words:—‘‘ Obey the law, do not cast oil on the fire of race hatred 
and dissension, and possess your souls in patience.”’ 


On another occasion, however, he went more into detail, and 
outlined a policy for the party to pursue. The suggestions which 
he put forward were fourfold. 


In the first place he urged, that it should be made clear, that 
the party never desired the ousting of the British flag from South 
Africa, and would never countenance such an object, either directly 
or indirectly. 


Secondly: That with regard to the Dutch language, it should 
be insisted, that no more was laid claim to, than the privileges 
enjoyed by French Canadians, and with regard vo South African 
autonomy, than that of the Canadian Dominion. 

U 
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Thirdly: That a readiness should be shown to co-operate with 
other parties for the establishment of 'a South African Federation. 


Fourthly: That in view of recent events (more particularly 
the attempt to deprive the Colony of its Constitutional privileges), 
the Africander Bond should be transformed into a Constitutional 
Union, and its constitution and programme of principles 
thoroughly purged of any word or phrase capable of being misun- 
derstood in a spirit hostile to what has already been mentioned. 


These four points indicated the policy, which the leaders of 
the Bond outlined, when the House met, and to the first more 
direct effect was given immediately. The Bondsmen protested the 
loyalty of their organization, and demanded the institution of a 
full and searching inquiry into all the accusations against it. The 
request could not well be refused; a Select) Committee was ap- 
pointed, and the charges broke down miserably. The other points 
we shall find Mr. Hofmeyr himself taking in hand. 


But though his influence was already thus visible in Colonial 
politics, Mr. Hofmeyr was still in Europe. The conclusion of the 
war had cleared away all difficulties, that might. on that score 
have prevented his return, but yet he did not leave for home im- 
mediately. Neither his own health nor that of his wife was en- 
tirely satisfactory, and for this reason, though the party leaders 
cabled asking him to come back, he decided first to carry through 
a long-projected tour to Norway and Sweden, before leaving for 
the Cape. It was not. therefore, till October 21st, that he arrived 
in Cape Town on board the “ Scot.” 


It is hardly possible not to find something significant in the 
fact, that Mr. Hofmeyr, who all through his life hated the inter- 
viewer with a fervent thatred, should both before he embarked and 
after he landed, have allowed himself to be drawn repeatedly into 
an expression of opinion. The fact is, that the people were 
waiting for a lead, and he knew that it’ was his duty to give it. 
It is necessary, therefore, to note the sentiments, to which he gave 
utterance. 

The first and most important of these interviews was with a 
representative of the “St. James’ Gazette.” We quote the fol- 


lowing : — 
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“Mr. Hofmeyr regrets, that the proposals of Lord Rosebery in his 
speech at Chesterfield were not embodied in the terms of peace. ‘I 
think,’ he says, ‘there should have been full compensation for the loss 
of property and complete amnesty.’ 

“With regard to the future Mr. Hofmeyr is hopeful. ‘I think,’ he 
remarks, ‘if palliative and not irritative measures are exacted the Dutch 
and English will get on very well. We cannot expect them to settle 
down all at once. There may be bitterness for a time, also boycotting 
in the sense of the Dutch patronising their own countrymen, but that 
will pass away, subject to the above reservation.’ . 

“Speaking of the Bond, Mr. Hofmeyr emphatically denied, that it 
desired independence apart from the British. 

“Taking a broad view, Mr. Hofmeyr believes, that if the situation is 
treated on the right lines, South Africa will work out to the advantage 
of the Empire generally and to itself in particular. 

*«*T dismiss all talk of secret conspiracies to undermine British 
authority, and am confident, that the differences we have recently seen 
have ended. The only chance of serious trouble would be, when the 
British and the Dutch were seriously discontented with the Administra- 
tion, and I do not fear that.’ ’’ 


The cheery optimism and breadth of view of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
utterances came as a welcome relief to a public, which had in turn 
been wearied and excited by the banality and sersationalism of 
party scribes, and the attention which it attracted on all sides was 
considerable. On every hand it was welcomed as an eminently 
re-assuring utterance, and as calculated to allay party feeling. 


Some of the other remarks which occur in these interviews - 
deserve to be quoted. They will give a fuller idea of the nature 
of Mr. Hofmeyr’s outlook on the changed South African situation. 


Speaking with regard to Sir Gordon Sprigg and the Cabinet, 
we find him saying :— 


“J think that he has behaved splendidly under the circumstances. 
He has had a very clear insight into the situation, and he has done well 
in working against the policy of the ultras on either side.’’ 


Dealing with the immediate settlement, we find him making 
a powerful appeal for an amnesty not only fcr those, who had 
been imprisoned as a result of the rebellion, but for those, too, who 
had been punished by disfranchisement. 


“T believe the Dutch speaking people, though they think the war 
and annexation were wrong, will accept facts, and work for a South 
Africa, which will be a strong Federation of States, like Canada and 
Australia, with full liberty in mternal affairs. Now if Englishmen wish 
that settlement to be not only final—I believe it will be that, and that 
neither in your time nor mine shall we see white men in Africa fighting 
each other again—but successful in the sense of bringing the people 
together, which is the likeliest way, to throw the prison-doors open, 
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except for men, who have committed actual gross crimes, or to have all 
along the Border hundreds of men, influential farmers, embittered by 
several years of imprisonment and partial ruin and lifelong disfranchis- 
ment ?”’ 

“I hope there will arise a party in this country (he proceeded) not 
racial, but consisting of representatives of the farming industry, over 
against a mining and commercial party.” 


A reference in the last quotation naturally brings up the 
question of Federation. 

“Mr. Hofmeyr repeated his intention to labour in the direction of 
Federation, his ideal being a country like Canada. He simply desired 
that the Dutch should have the same privileges in South Africa as the 
French in Canada.”’ 

“T supported Lord Carnarvon’s policy (he said) in the first public 
speech that I ever delivered in Cape Town, and I approved of Froude’s 
Mission. But I felt, that, hcwever desirable it might have been, that 
the Republics should have come under such a Federation, it would be 
fatal to use force to bring them to it. We desired Federation right 
Seo UED aT the manner of obtaining it was not with powder and 
yddite. 


Questioned with regard to Lord Milner, who had by that 
time of course been transferred to Pretoria, Mr. Hofmeyr replied 
by asking, whether he had succeeded in obtaining the confidence 
of those, who distrusted him before the war. The answer was in 
‘the negative, and he replied :— 

“Tf the English people are of opinion that it is a good thing to have 
a man at the head of affairs in a country,—who as you say—is 


ee and disliked by the people, they will keep Lord Milner where 
e is. 


Finally, with regard to himself, he declared that his health 
would not permit his taking any part in the turmoil of political 
life. He would, therefore, have to content himself with advising, 
where it was required, and doing what he could to ameliorate the 
lot of the sufferers from the war. 


The first definite piece of work performed by Mr. Hofmeyr, 
aiter his return, was to take up one of the points, which had been 
mentioned in his programme—that referring to the character of 
the Bond. Before the conclusion of the session of Parliament Mr. 
Hofmeyr got together a meeting of members of the Africander 
Party, and discussed his proposals with them. As a result, it was 
decided to suggest a series of alterations in the constitution to the 
next Congress. In the first place the reference to branches in the 
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Republics was finally removed, and the Bond became consti- 
tutionally, what it had long been really, a purely Colonial body. 
Then the name of the party, for which the Bond stood, was ° 
changed from the Africander National Party to the broader 
title of South African Party, though the name of the organi- 
zation itself remained unchanged. 


More important perhaps was the alteration in the definition 
of the object of the organization. In the old constitution it had 
been set down as being ‘‘the formation of a pure nationality and 
the preparation of our people for the establishment of a United 
South Africa.’’ In the new, the elause reads :— 


““Tt (the S.A. Party) aims under the guidance of Providence at the 
development of a feeling of unity between the different nationalities of 
British South Africa and the Union of the South African Colonies in a 
Federal Union with due consideration of the mutual interests of the 
Colony and the supremacy of the British Crown.’’ 


In a footnote the object was further defined. 


The Africander Bond declares that it strives inter alia after similar 
liberties for our population, especially as far as language and education 
are concerned, as are enjoyed by the French and English Canadians, 
and after the highest obtainable amount of unrestricted self-government 
for South Africa, in the Government of its internal and external af- 
fairs, as possessed e.g. by the Dominion of Canada and the Common- 
wealth of Australia.’’ 


The suggestions met with approval, and at the Congress held 
at Somerset East in 1903 they were finally agreed to. 

The alteration of the Constitution of the Bond, was a step, the 
wisdom of which at that time cannot be questioned. In the essen- 
tial spirit and working of the organization it really produced no 
change—for none was necessary—but technically it vastly im- 
proved its position, and the prominent way in which the unity of the 
races and Federation were put forward was of great significance 
at the time. The change was welcomed by all moderate men, the 
London ‘‘Times,’’ for instance, taking it as a sign, that the current 
again turned in a better direction. 

But shortly afterwards circumstances provided Mr. Hofmeyr 
with a far more important opportunity of exerting ‘his influence. 

There can be no more striking testimony to the gravity of the 
South African situation, than the fact, that the unusual course 
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was decided on of the Colonial Secretary himself paying a visit to 
the new Colonies. The reason that has been assigned for this step 
is the significant one, that Lord Milner was distrusted by the 
people he had been set to govern, and that it was necessary for a 
more detached observer to take a hand in the settlement. On the 
25th November, then, Mr. Chamberlain left England, and he 
landed at Durban just over a month later. From there he visited 
the two new Colonies, and finally reached Cape Town on February 
{7th. 


To those who knew the Colonial Secretary only by the attitude, 
which he had taken up towards the Transvaal Republic, the tone 
of his utterances during his tour, came as a pleasant surprise. 
Whatever is to be set down as the reason, whether it was the silent 
working of the ‘solitude of the illimitable veld,’ as he himself 
phrased it, or the opportunity of at last gaining acquaintance at 
first hand with South Africa and its people, there can be no ques- 
tion of the wisdom and statesmanship of Mr. Chamberlain’s atti- 
tude, taking it as a whole. At times, it is true, there were indis- 
cretions of expression, but the general tendency was sound, and he 
showed a readiness to listen to argument, quite unknown before- 
It was this “sweet reasonableness,” that made it possible for Mr. 
Hofmeyr and Mr. Chamberlain to be drawn together as closely as 
they were. 


On entering Cape Colony, the ‘Colonial Secretary very soon 
placed his finger on the plague-spot in the situation—the almost 
frantic distrust of the two sections of the population of each other, 
and in a series of speeches he set himself the task of rebuking this 
lack of confidence, and specially the “‘ boycotting,’ which the hos- 
tility between the factions had produced in the country villages. 
At times the criticism was one-sided, but the general tone was un- 
exceptionable. Thus at Port Elizabeth we find him declaring : — 

“What is wanted, is for some one with authority to tell us, that no 
longer in the history of the Colony shall there be any racial or political 
or religious ostracism on the ground of loyalty to its institutions. Like 
Beatrice and _ Benedick in the play, the two races are made for one 
another. Is it not possible, that some beneficent potentate like the 


Duke in that comedy might intervene and explain to the tw 
‘ \ fed V g o peoples, 
that there is no real ground for distrust and suspicion ?”’ * sig eta 


This was the challenge that Mr. Hofmeyr took up. 
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Right from the moment of the arrival of the Colonial Secretary 
in Cape Town, Mr. Hofmeyr entered into close ccmmunication 
with him, and the two men soon found, that they ‘had much in 
common. The Colonial Secretary discovered, that his suspicions 
as to the motives of Mr. Hofmeyr were unfounded, and the 
Africander leader discerned, that Mr. Chamberlain had discarded 
as impracticable the ideal of a purely British South Africa, which 
some of his admirers still cherished. The two mea had a policy, 
which was essentially similar. Both wished to draw together the 
two nationalities, and both aimed at a Federation, which should 
come from the free will of the people, and not as 2 result of ex- 
ternal pressure. An agreement as to details was therefore easily 
arrived at- Mr. Hofmeyr undertook to make a declaration, which 
should have the effect of calming ill-feeling, and Mr. Chamberlain 


engaged to hasten as far as possible the release of those rebels, who 


were undergoing sentences of imprisonment. 


The opportunity for Mr. Hofmeyr’s declaration soom came. 
A monster deputation of the South African Party met Mr. Cham- 
berlain on Saturday, February 21st, 1903, and am. address setting 
forth their views was presented by Mr. Merriman. After it had 
been read, Mr. Hofmeyr came forward with the following state- 
ment, which had the previous evening been submitted to and ap- 


proved by the delegates : — 


“Mr. CHAMBERLAIN,—Sir, the address just read emanates from the 
South African Party—more particularly from its Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives—English as well as Dutch. Not being a member of Parlia- 
ment, and not having been nominated to take any part in the presenta- 
tion of the address, my signature does not appear on that document, and 
_ I would not have been present on this occasion, were it not for a re- 

quest pressed—I may almost say forced on me, by the Dutch-speaking 
gentlemen you see before you. They desire, that I shall add a statement 
to the address just read. They are anxious to help to remove misunder- 
standings and promote a feeling of friendliness between the two chief 
nationalities in the Cape Colony, and have asked me to be their mouth- 
piece in this respect. I cordially agree with them in the object they have 
in view. But it is chiefly ‘because I believe, that I would meet your 
own wishes in doing so, that I have consented to act for them. 

“You have more than once in the course of speeches delivered at 
various places felt yourself bound to refer to the alleged ostracism, boy- 
cotting and persecution of loyalists by the Dutch, merely because they 
were loyal, and had shown their loyalty by joining the Town Guards or 
other defensive forces of the Colony during the war, now happily at 
an end. I, myself, have on inquiring found, that most of these cases 
which came under my notice, were either exaggerated, or rested on mat- 
ters other than acts of loyalty on the part of the complainants . . 
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‘‘We have no doubt, that even if all these cases of pseudo-ostracism 
or persecution be deducted, some regretable instances of ostracism, of 
persecution or offensive conduct remain, which cannot be thus got rid of. 
{t would be astonishing, if, after the stirring events, which recently con- 
vulsed the whole country, it were otherwise—if not only on the one side, 
but on both sides misguided men were not found, who cannot agree to 
let the dead past be, and co-operate with their fellow-colonists in the 
work of the promotion, in peace, amity and good will, of the best inte- 
rests of the country, irrespective of the sides taken by them during the 
war. I myself have repeatedly seen and heard Dutch-speaking subjects 
of the King insulted by railway and tramway employees, and by passen- 
gers in railway trains for speaking Dutch. But, being fully convinced, 
that such incidents are only of a transitory character and owing to the. 
transitory state in which we are at present, I have not deemed it 
necessary to take any notice of them, tolay any complaint with the 
authorities, or even to rush to the press or the telegraph. Our English 
friends have, no doubt, had similar experiences with regard to the con- 
duct of the Dutch-speaking people. But on whatever side such offences 
were committed, we one and all here assembled condemn them utterly 
and completely. We hold with you, sir, that loyalty is no crime. We 
beg with you, sir, that no member of the Town Guard or of the District 
Mounted Troops should be ostracised or cold-shouldered in society, be 
injured in his calling or ordinary advocations, be made to feel that he is 
any the worse off in either a social or ‘business point of view, merely 
because he has fought for his country. We reprobate all acts of an of- 
fensive character, the irritation of loyal subjects by sporting the colours 
of the late Republics, the wearing of the distinguishing badges of rebel 
forces or chiefs, or the singing of songs of a character calculated to bring 
misunderstanding or suspicion. We are prepared to address an appeal 
to our people in the spirit of this statement, and to co-operate to the 
fullest of our power to promote good understanding between, and the 
happiness and prosperity of both the great European sections of our 
population under the flag, which waves over all of us.’’ 


The breadth of view and the courageous tone of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
manifesto had a marked effect, and on all hands it was welcomed 
as a statesmanlike contribution to the settlement of the South 
African problem. Mr. Chamberlain, in his reply, declared, that 
the statement was “admirable in spirit, and calculated to make 
more for that peace and goodwill, which ought to prevail amongst: 
all classes, than anything that has been said or done up to the pre- 
sent time,” and he accepted it “as a most hopeful and happy 
augury for the future.” In his speech at his farewell banquet, in 
which he declared that South Africa must work out its own future, 
and not expect interference from Downing Street, ie again made 
teference to it, and he read a letter from the leaders of the Pro- 
gressive Party, accepting the assurances and undertaking to co- 
operate. The declaration was embodied in a circular, and in this 
form it was despatched broadcast through the country, both by 
Mr. Hofmeyr himself and by the Cabinet. Nor did his efforts at 
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reconciliation end here. With tireless energy he did his best to 
hunt out every case of intolerance, and then to apply the weight 
of his influence to secure a settlement. 


Mr. Hofmeyr had, however, not failed to point out to Mr. 
Chamberlain, that much of the disaffection must still remain, if the 
political prisoners were retained in confinement, and for the next 
week he continued to press the necessity of their speedy release. 
Both the Colonial Secretary and the Governor (Sir. W. Hely-Hut- 
chinson, with whom Mr. Hofmeyr’s relations were always most 
cordial) were sympathetic, and it was chiefly owing to a “ desire 
to avoid doing anything to hamper your efforts” that, in the first 
instance, the latter consented to the commutation of the death 
penalty on Visser, one of the rebels, who had been sentenced to 
death for shooting a kafir, while on commando, and that finally 
on March 21st practically all the prisoners (380 in all) were set at 
liberty. 


From this time on, the stream of reconciliation has flowed 
smoothly forward. At times, it is true, there have been rapids, 
but on the whole the wisdom, with which the initial work was un- 
dertaken, has been justified in the result, and though perhaps that 
unity and co-operation, which Mr. Hofmeyr desired, has not yet 
been completely secured, we have sufficient faith in South Africa 
and its people to make bold to say, that, in spite of temporary 
interruptions, we do not believe that it is very far off. 

6 


It may perhaps be worth while to add here the correspondence, 
which passed between Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Chamberlain, after 
the latter’s departure. It will serve to throw light on their 
relations :— 


Care Town, 25th Febr., ’038. 


“Dear Mr. Hormryr,—It has been a great pleasure during my 
stay to haye had the opportunity of making your personal acquaint- 
ance. 

“T am very hopeful, that the result of our conversations will be 
entirely satisfactory, and if we can get rid altogether of the complaints 
on both sides of social persecution in connection with the war, there 
will be little to stand in the way of the exercise of clemency, which I 
know you so much desire. 


‘Believe me, yours very truly, 
“J. CHAMBERLAIN.” 
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Care Town, 4th March, 1903. 


“Dar Mr. CuamMBertsin,— ... . The cause of conciliation is 
making progress, the commutation of Visser’s death-sentence helping 
in that direction. My circular has by now been spread all over the 
Colony. I followed it up with a private note to most of our clergy, 
and fearing that the relatives of our political prisoners were among 
the most bitter on the one side, I found an opportunity on Saturday 
of visiting the gaol at Tokay, and inducing its inmates to write to their 
relatives in the spirit of my circular. They promised to do so; I hope 
for good results. 


“T must, however, say again, that most of the stories of boycotting 
one hears have little or no connection whatever, or (in some few cases) 
only a very distant one with the loyalty of the victims. 


“There are a considerable number of bread-and-butter loyalists, 
who made a good thing out of the war, and now find their temporary 
prosperity gone, and try to gain the honour and glory of political 
martyrs—not without an eye to solid plum pudding in the distance. 


“The cause of conciliation would not be promoted, if for the sake of 
such patriots, the further exercise of clemency were retarded. 


“T remain, yours very sincerely, 


Je SS EO RIVER Yara 


Maverra, March 10. 


“Dear Mr. Hormryr,—TI am very sorry, that I missed you, but f 
received your kind letter on board... . 


“Tf, as you think, and as I also believe, your circular, and above all 
your personal influence, have the result we desire, and bring about a 
change in the feeling of the country districts, I see no reason, why 
clemency should be long delayed, although you will have observed, that 
the comment on my speech in the English ‘Times’ was doubtful. But 
if we can between us mitigate, if not entirely remove, the bad racial 
feeling, which has recently existed, I shall be perfectly ready to defend 
my position and to continue to do all in my power to secure a more 
cordial Union. Political differences will always exist, and may be left 
entirely to local decision, but I shall not think, that matters are satis- 
factory, until I see these political differences fought out on other than 
racial lines. 


‘There is one thing, which you know I have at heart. The Dutch, 
as you yourself have pointed out to me, have no motherland. They do 
not recognize either France or Holland in this capacity. I cannot 
expect, that they will ever accept England as a substitute, but they 
may be brought to take pride in a common future, and nothing would 
be more effectual in destroying for ever the suspicion, which still 
attaches in some minds to the acceptance of the situation, than the 
proof, that they are in future really willing to share the responsibilities 
and burdens of the Empire, into which they have entered. 


“TI do not suppose that the rank and file or the country farmers 
will understand this at first, but sooner or later they will feel a sense 
of possession, and will have a new interest in the great partnership, of 
which they are members. 


‘“‘All this I leave to you and the future, but believe me there is 
something in it a 
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Lonpon, 26th March, 1903. 


“Dear Mr. Hormryr,—I have much pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter of March 4.... 

“I desire to thank you for the loyal way, in which you are carrying 
out the policy of conciliation. I know that we must not expect full 
results immediately, and I am sure there will always be mischievous 
people trying to undo our work. 

“You have already seen, that the amnesty, to which you have 
attached so much importance, has been conceded. I hope that your 
expectation of good results may be justified, but undoubtedly the 
experience of the past makes one a little afraid, lest acts of grace 
should be construed into acts of weakness. I hope, however, that the 
evidence of our anxiety to open a new chapter in South African history 
ee be met in a similar spirit, at least by all the moderate men on both 
sides. 

“T observe that ‘Ons Land’ is protesting against any further con- 
tribution to the expenses of the Empire. Although I decided not to 
press for such evidences of loyalty, I do desire to repeat to you my 
firm conviction, that some material proof, that the Dutch would in 
future share our pride in possession, and the obligations, which rest on 
all who accept the British flag would do more than anything else to 
change suspicion into confidence, and to convince the people of this 
country, and through them the British-speaking inhabitants of South 
Africa, that we are at last on the way to become a united people. 

“Tt cannot exaggerate my own sense of the moral influence, which 
such a policy would exercise. Its consequences would be far-reaching ; 
but as | have always told you, it must be a voluntary approach on the 
part of the Dutch, if it is to have its full importance. There can ‘be 
no question of a bargain. We have done our part, without asking for 
anything in return. A quick response on the part of your friends 
would fix the situation, and have a lasting and beneficial effect ....” 


Carn Town, 20th May, ’08. 


“Drar Mr. CHAMBERLAIN,—Having put off my reply to yours of 
26th March for some time, I am now in a position to say, what the 
effect has been of the exercise of clemency in favour of the prisoners at 
Tokay; on the whole, it has been encouraging. And it might have 
been even more so, if Istly, all prosecutions in connection with acts 
done during the war had been stopped; 2ndly, if all prisoners had been 
liberated; 38rdly, if the thousands of men, who were imprisoned, 
banished and nearly ruined during the war, had been mollified, and 
the compensation question more energetically and liberally dealt with. 

“As matters now stand, the recently liberated men and their 
relations belong to the most contented section of our population, and 
irritating discussions about ostracism and boycotting are now nearly 
matters of the past. 

“The most recent acts of an irritating character, which came under 
my notice, emanated, not from the disloyal Dutch, but from another 
class of people. I-give a couple of instances... . ; 

“Tt is the language question, which will cause trouble in the new 
Colonies even more than here—in connection with the question of 
education more particularly. There is no disguising the fact, that 
things have been so managed there as to create a general impression, 
that it is one of the chief aims and objects of the Educational Depart- 
ment to discourage the teaching of Dutch and the establishment of 
private schools (which would probably give a prominent place to Dutch 
in the curriculum) out of existence. This will not make for content- 
ment and rest. 
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“Your Birmingham speech* is the subject of the hour here, as 
indeed, it appears to be throughout the whole of the Empire; at_pre- 
sent, however, we have only an abbreviated cable report of it. I am 
convinced, that trade and customs privileges, which are not reciprocal, 
will not permanently promote the solidarity of the Empire, but will 
have rather a contrary effect. My opinions in this connection remain 
unchanged since the London Conference of 1887. : 

“T yegret to find, that you opine, that our people will ascribe the 
exercise of clemency to fear. Nothing is further from their mind; but 
time only can cure the many wounds caused by the war, and until such 
came, it would be futile to expect, that they will cherish exactly, the 
same feelings and affections towards the Empire, as men of British 
birth and descent. They will be law-abiding all the same... . 

“P.S.—A Ladybrand correspondent of the ‘Nieuwe Rotterdam- 
mer’ lately made me out to be an agent of the British Government.”’ 


Lonpon, 18th June, 1903. 
“Drar Mr. Hormeyr,— 


“YT have received your letter of May 20 with much pleasure, 
and I hope that we may continue to exchange views on matters of 
common interest. 

“T recognize the good faith, with which you have carried out your 
pledges to me, and I rejoice to think, that our mutual action has done 
a good deal to mitigate, if not entirely to remove, the bad feeling, 
which unfortunately prevailed at one time. 

“T suppose we must both be prepared for misrepresentation, and 
if you are accused of being a British agent, you may take some com- 
fort in knowing, that I have been told, that I sold British interests to 
the Bond. 

“We are both, however, too experienced politicians to care for these 
ebullitions of political feeling, and T am sure that they will not in the 
least affect the course we have decided to take... . 

““At the present moment I am, as you will have seen by the news- 
papers, in the thick of a new fight, which I have provoked in pursuance 
of my anxious desire to promote closer union between the colonies and 
this country. I agree with you that any commercial arrangement must 
be reciprocal, and if I sueceed, as I believe I shall before long, in 
securing the support of the nation, we shall be in a position to make 
offers to our Colonies, which will, I hope, be met by reciprocal conces- 
sions. Meanwhile I trust the Cape Parliament will agree to the recom- 
mendations of the Bloemfontein Conference.t It will be a proof of good- 
will, although if we should be permanently unable to offer any prefer- 
ence in return, I can well understand, that your concession may not be 
permanent. 

“Tt is, however, no slight thing to change the whole fiscal system 
of an old country such as ours, and many of my friends think I am 
mad to undertake it, and all my enemies are predicting my political 
extinction. I hope, however, I am not presumptious in believing, that 
in the long run my enemies will be disappointed and my friends relieved: 
from anxiety on my account. 


‘With kind remembrances, 
“Believe me, 


“Yours very truly, 
“J. CHAMBERLAIN.”’ 


+ 


*The speech in which Mr. Chamberlain commenced his Tariff 
Reform propaganda. 


+In favour of preference on British goods. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AVONDRUST (1903-6). 


When Mr. Hofmeyr returned to the Cape, it had not been his 
desire to plunge once again into the maélstrom of active political 
hfe. And so, when he had accomplished the work, which 
he found lying before him, and which only he would have been 
able to perform, and when it seemed that the course of events was 
again tending in the direction of reconciliation and friendship, he 
retired from the pilotage of the vessel, which he had succeeded in 
steering into smoother waters. lt is from this time, if at all, 
that we must date Mr. Hofmeyr’s retirement from politics. Hight 
years before, he had yearned for rest and peace, but circumstances 
and his country’s need had forbidden it, and the mere fact of being 
no longer a member of the House had made but little difference : 
now, however, he was able to withdraw himself, and assume the 
position of the Nestor of his party, which he had so long desired 
to occupy. But like Nestor, he could still on occasion strike a 
doughty blow, and at the time of the Union Convention, for 
instance, he once again became definitely the leader of his people, 
an office which, in reality, he had never ceased to hold. 


But in the interval, Mr. Hofmeyr took but little part in the 
party battles, which continued to be waged. Among the younger 
politicians on the Bond side, there were many, who looked up to 
him for inspiration and advice, and during the session his house 
still remained, though perhaps in a lesser degree than it had once 
been, a rendezvous for the greater and lesser lights, but on no 
occasion, does he appear on the stage as making any very special 
effort to secure the adoption of such counsel as he might have been 
prevailed upon to give, or himself taking an active part in the 
political fray. 

But it would not be correct to look upon those years as destitute 
of achievement. Party politics, he had, it is true, foresworn, but 
when he ceased to be a politician, he had not ceased to be an 
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Africander, and he had not ceased to look upon it as his bounden 
duty to do what he could towards the upbuilding of the South 
African nation. We shall see, therefore, that whenever the occasion 
demanded it, he spoke and acted with all his old vigour and deci- 
sion, and we shall find him further, of his own accord, taking 
very definite action to inculcate that nationalism, which he so 
earnestly desired to foster. 


It must not, however, be supposed, that the strong line which 
Mr. Hofmeyr took up with regard to the settlement after the war 
met with general approval, even among that section of the people, 
which looked to him as its leader: it would have been strange if it 
had been so. For on the Dutch, as on the British side, there 
remained some, who could only be described by the term “ irrecon- 
cilable,’’? those, to whom the horrors of the war had come home 
so keenly, that they could not forget, and for less forgive. And 
to men such as these, Mr. Hofmeyr’s action, in having any dealings 
with a man like Mr. Chamberlain, seemed unaccountable ; it seemed 
utterly unworthy of the true Africander. With these and with 
others, who could not appreciate his position, Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
influence was sorely shaken. The fact, that he had left the 
country for Europe, was also seized upon, and he was frequently: 
attacked on this and other grounds. But it was only for a time, and 
within a few years all the old feeling of confidence had been restored 
and revived. 


In his striving to assist in the upbuilding of a South African 
nationality, the one great point, on which Mr. Hofmeyr laid stress 
during those years, was the necessity of satisfactory treatment of 
the Dutch language. Jn the earlier stages of the movement for 
equal rights the principle had been by successive steps and with very 
little opposition, recognized in the Parliament, the Schools (to a 
limited extent), the lower Courts and the Civil Service. The last 
success, which had beer gained, was when the language was given 
due prominence in the Elementary Examination; since then events 
of bigger import had diverted attention. The lowering war-clouds 
had thrown all else into darkness, and it had not proved possible 
to effect anything more. And when the struggle burst forth, it 
brought with it a complete change in the position. Apart from 
the fact, that in 1901, the regulations were so changed by the 
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Government, that it became possible to enter the Civil Service 
without a knowledge of Dutch, the whole attitude of the country 
had been altered. Hitherto the question of race had played prac- 
tically no part in the struggle for recognition. There were but few 
occasions, on which the alteration asked for was not conceded with- 
out a division. But now the matter of language was made a matter 
of race. Both sides recognized the indissoluble connection between 
language and nationality, and it is no wonder then, that those who 
held that the war supplied an opportunity for creating a purely 
British South Africa, felt it absolutely necessary to hold in check 
any save their own tongue. This initial prejudice remained, when 
the ideal referred to had become admittedly impossible, and to it 
must be attributed many of the regrettable effects that are evident 
to-day. It will be seen then, that the struggle for language rights 
became far more difficult than it had ever been before. 


To Mr. Hofmeyr the connection between language and 
nationality was no less clear. “Ignore your Language and you 
ignore your Nationality. Honour your Language, and you honour 
your Nationality,’’ he had once put it, and it was this principle, 
which now guided his actions. For if there was to be any real 
union of the races, other than what he had once described as the 
union between a tender young missionary and a hungry cannibal, it 


must take account of the “ nationality ”’ 


of both, and it must there- 
fore involve a thorough recognition of both languages. It is in 
this direction, therefore, that most of Mr. Hofmeyr’s actions during 
this period lay. 

One of the first events, with which his name is to be associated, 
was the re-starting of the Taalbond, which had of course lapsed 
during the war. On 20th January, 1903, he attended a meeting 
at Stellenbosch, and asa result a new and enlarged committee, of 
which he was a member, was elected to carry on the work. 


Not very long after, a meeting was held in Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
library, there being present Rev. J. P. v. Heerden and Messrs. J. 
H. Hofmeyr, F. 8S. Malan, M. J. Brink, J. H. de Waal and J. S. 
du Plessis. The need of encouraging the reading of Dutch among 
the young people had for long been pressingly felt by Mr. Hofmeyr ; 
he believed that the suitable time had arrived, and as a result a 
monthly periodical, known as “De Goede Hoop ’’ was established. 
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Mr. Hofmeyr was one of those, who undertook financial responsi- 
bility, and he did much to secureethe success of the magazine. 
Many an article in its earlier numbers came from his pen. 


But before the first issue of the paper could appear, the calm 
of Mr. Hofmeyr’s retirement was rudely disturbed. On the evening 
of June 23rd, his wife had a serious attack of illness, and for some 
time her condition was extremely grave. Eventually she pulled 
through, and by the 15th July she was well enough to accompany 
her husband on a trip to Natal. It was Mr. Hofmeyr’s first visit 
to the Garden Colony, and he threw himself boyishly into the 
delights of travelling in a new country. 


At the end of August, he returned to Cape Town just in time 
to find the Legislative Assembly in the throes of a crisis. Sir Gor- 
don Sprigg had succeeded in holding the balance between the two 
parties until right at the end of the session, when on a motion of 
Mr. Burton, for the investigation of the sentences under Martial 
Law, the Government, voting with the Progressives, was defeated 
by a majority of ten, and the House was dissolved. 


The election, which followed, was bitterly contested. The dis- 
franchisement of the rebels, in some districts over a thousand in 
number, seriously weakened the South African party, and it was 
forced to enter the fight at a disadvantage. Mr. Hofmeyr, who, in 
spite of his remonstrances and the plea, that he feared his health 
might force him soon to return to Europe, had been re-elected as 
Chairman of the Commissie van Toezicht, threw himself once again 
whole-heartedly into the work of organization, and he spared no 
efforts to secure the victory, but the handicap proved to be too 
great. Both Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer were defeated in their 
constituencies, and two of the Ministers, Sir Gordon Sprigg and 
Mr. Douglass, who was also looked upon as having strongly Bond 
sympathies, were also rejected by the electors. Sir Gordon re- 
signed, and on February 18th, 1904, Dr. Jameson was asked to 
form a new Administration. His colleagues in office were Messrs. 
Smartt, Sampson, Walton, Crewe, Michell and A. J. Fuller, and 
when the House met, they proved to have a majority of seven, 
which with the help of a keenly-resisted Redistribution Bill was 


further increased, though not to the extent, that had originally 
been anticipated. 
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It would be idle to deny, that the appointment as Prime 
Minister of the man, whose name was still associated by a large 
section of the Colonists with the Raid, came as a shock to the con- 
ciliation movement. But, forgetting for the moment, one or two 
utterances of unfortunate tenor just after the conclusion of peace, 
it must be admitted that the attitude which the new Premier took 
up was in the main as sound and broad-minded as it was possible 
for any leader of a party, that was really racial at root, at that time 
to assume. It was not, it is true, possible for him then already to 
conceive the idea of a South African nationality, of a fusion of the 
races. “If the Dutch refuse to work with us, we will work without 
them,’’ was his motto. But with this imitation, the gospel which 
he preached was, according to his lights, one of friendship and 
good will, and he exercised a restraining influence on the more 
hot-headed members of his party. Had his Premiership come 
eighteen months sooner, it would have been a national disaster, 
but coming when it did, the check on the conciliation movement 
was only temporary. 


But from a Ministry thus composed it was clear that little 
sympathy could be expected for the Dutch language, and hence 
we find Mr. Hofmeyr driven to appeal to the people. It is to this 
end, that he made a characteristic speech at the annual presentation 
of prizes won at the Taalbond Examinations, on February 26th, 
1904, in which, under a cover of pleasantry, there is much sound 
sense. 


After referring to some of the signs of progress, he proceeded : 


“This is refreshing for every lover of the language. With such 
facts and figures before me, I can conjure up the possibility of seeing 
even more wonderful things taking place, before I, for the last time, 
lay down my gray and bald head. Soon we shall have no more Annes, 
Lilies and Helens among our daughters, but rather Annies, Lenies and 
Sannies. Soon the love-sick youth, who ventures to make a written 
proposal, will be refused, because he wrote in English, or perhaps in 
the words, ‘No, Klaas, your Dutch is too bad.’ Soon all our educated 
girls will be returning from their boarding-schools with Dutch Bibles 
and Hymnbooks. None of them will object to the reading of Dutch 
books or papers or magazines, like the ‘Goede Hoop,’ none of them will 
mutter their prayers at table in a language strange to mother and 
father, brothers and sisters, and that old _moth-eaten expression, ‘T 
don’t speak Dutch’ will be considered as being ‘in very bad form.’ 
My imagination takes an even bolder flight. Who knows, whether we 
shall not still live to see the day, when our youthful beauties will 
proudly display the embroidered masterpieces of their fancy-work, such 
as pen-wipers, tobacco-bags, boots, braces, bookmarks, with which they 
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sometimes present their chosen ones on festal occasions, enriched with: 
sweet words in their own instead of in another tongue, no longer with 
expressions, such as ‘To dear Jack,’ but ‘Aan Jan hef’—my own name 
is Jan—no longer ‘From your own darling’ or ‘Sweetheart,’ but rather 
“Van jou zoetlef’ or ‘hartlief? or ‘hartader.’ But, whether this day 
dawns speedily or not, one thing is certain—we are well on the way 
towards winning our ladies for our language. And when they are once 
won, then all is won. Then Parliament, University, Education Depart- 
ment, Civil Service will of themselves come right. Then first shall we 
attain those ‘equal rights for both languages,’ of which we hear so much, 
but which still are and remain an idle fiction, as long as it is a fact, that 
you can pass any examination set by the University, the Education 
Department, the Civil Service Commissioners, the Railway and Tele- 
graph Departments, without knowing a word of Dutch.’’ 


After proceeding in this strain Mr. Hofmeyr dealt with some of 
the objections, which might be raised to the learning of Dutch, 
and finally he came to the question of its difficulty. In connection 
with this he treated of a subject of some importance. 


For some time the feeling had been gaining ground, that by 
retaining the spelling and some of the obsolete grammatical forms. 
of the official language of Holland, the Dutch of de Vries and te 
Winkel, its advocates in the Cape Colony were submitting them- 
selves to an unnecessary handicap, in that through the use of a 
number of forms, which occurred only in the written and not in the 
spoken language, Dutch became far more difficult to learn and, 
therefore, in comparison with English, far less popular. As early 
as 1895 (December 19th), a Language Congress had been held at 
Stellenbosch. to discuss the question of holding a Conference with 
delegates from the Free State and the Transvaal. Mr. Hofmeyr 
was one of the speakers and he urged, in the interests of the lan- 
guage, that some simplification should be introduced. What he 
advised, was not the elevation of Afrikaans to the dignity of the 
written language, but rather the removal of unnecessary difficulties 
from the Dutch of Holland. 


On the 4th and 5th January, 1897, the suggested Conference 
was held at Cape Town, Mr. Hofmeyr being one of the Cape 
delegates. The whole question was thoroughly discussed, and a list 
of alterations was drawn up, which it was decided, on his motion, 
to submit to the consideration of the principal authorities in Hol- 
land. The occurrence of the war prevented the execution of this. 
resolution, till in 1903, when the Taalbond, after its revival, took 
up the proposal and entrusted the task to Dr. Viljoen. His mission 
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proved to be completely successful, the alteration met with ap- 
proval, and he returned with a document signed by representatives 
of the learned bodies, conveying their sanction. 


It was to the carrying out of this project, that Mr. Hofmeyr 
in his address gave his cordial support. Unless something were 
done it would, he declared, be just like a ‘‘race in which one gives 
the English horse a featherweight jockey, but handicaps the Dutch 
with an extra weight of a couple of hundred pounds.”’ 


In order to secure the final acceptance of the proposals the Taal- 
bond decided, on Mr. Hofmeyr’s motion, first to circularize all the 
teachers of the Dutch language and others interested throughout 
South Africa, and when the replies proved favourable, a Conference 
of representatives of the other Colonies and of the general public 
was held in Cape Town on the 28th December, 1904. Mr. Hofmeyr 
again took a prominent part, and he strongly urged, that the sim- 
plifications should be agreed to. The feeling proved to be pretty 
well unanimous, a Teachers’ Conference held in April, 1904, also 
expressed its approval, and the only point which therefore re- 
mained, was to secure the adoption of the principle by the Educa- 
tion Departments and the University. This task was entrusted 
to a Committee, of which Mr. Hofmeyr was a member, and by him 
and Prof. de Vos the greater part of the work was done. He drew 
up a memorandum on the subject, and this was submitted to the 
University Council, which gave its consent at its meeting in 
August, 1905. The approval of the Education Departments fol- 
lowed, and from that time forward the language has been able to 
develop free from the trammels, into which its hide-bound system 
of rules seemed to be forcing it. In the settlement of further de- 
tails, such as the system to be followed by the Taalbond in its own 
examinations, Mr. Hofmeyr was again the leading spirit, and it 
was on his recommendation that action was taken. 


But we have been anticipating. There are one or two other 
events, that took place in 1904, which must be referred to. The 
first of these, is that in the second week of April Mr. Hofmeyr, 
after twenty years’ residence, moved out of “ Welgemeend,’’ which, 
on the death of his father, had passed into the hands of his brother. 
An unpretentious residence in Stephen Street, itself within the 
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boundaries of the old estate, had been built for him, and here, to 
‘«‘ Avondrust,’’ he retired to spend the evening of his days. 


It was in this year, too, that the old President of the Trans- 
vaal passed away in Clarens (Switzerland), far from the 
land, which he had once governed, and on the 29th Novem- 
ber, his body arrived in Cape Town on board the Dutch 
ship, the ‘‘Batavier.’’ In life Hofmeyr and Kruger had 
but rarely stood on a common platform; their ideals had 
very often showed wide divergence, but on the one essen- 
tial point of a love for South Africa, they had not been divided. 
And so we find Mr. Hofmeyr paying a worthy tribute to the dead 
President. At a meeting of the Cape Town Bond on August ! 1th, 
he gave utterance to a few heartfelt words, and an address of sym- 
pathy from the branch was drawn up by him. When the “ Bata- 


vier ’’ arrived in Cape Town, it was to him as Chairman of the Cape 


Town Executive Committee, that the body was formally handed 
over. The remarks which he made struck a high note, and deserve 
quotation. 


“As Chairman of the Colonial Committee, and, at the request of 
General Botha, in the name of the Transvaal deputation, I have to 
follow with a brief word on the feeling addresses of Admiral Macleod 
and Mr. Middelberg. It is to me a touching pleasure to acquit myself 
of the task entrusted to me, and for us, as Colonial Africanders, it is 
a sad honour, that we may be the first to bring our homage to the 
lamented and great departed at the landing of his mortal remains in 
his and our native land, and to be permitted to take charge of his 
body, even though but for a few days. In any case, Paul Kruger, 
however much he was during his lifetime connected with the Transvaal, 
was born in Cape Colony. Hence it is, that we are able, not alone as 
his kinsmen but also as his countrymen, to declare our gratitude to the 
Dutch nation, for all that they have done in order to make the dark 
and dismal time spent by the departed President in a foreign land, as 
far as possible, easy and pleasant... . 

‘‘We do so, not alone because the departed filled a high position in 
South Africa—not alone because, though, as he always willingly 
admitted, born a shepherd, he worked himself up to be a President. 
No, far rather do we honour him, on account of his great qualities, on 
account of the love he ever displayed for his land, his people, his 
language, for his national and ecclesiastical institutions. May we, his 
kinsmen and his countrymen, inherit that love of his, and may we, in 
addition, bring into application something of his unbending will-power, 
his unlimited courage, his unshaken faith, his deep religious feeling, 
his faithfulness unto death. He has gone in days of trouble and 
distress, and yet with a hopeful childlike faith up till the end. May 
our end in that respect be as his was, and may his memory long be 
kept green amongst us, as one of South Africa’s greatest sons.’’ 


The service rendered to the dead President was soon after fol- 
lowed by another to his colleague, who was still alive. At the 
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beginning of 1905 ex-President Steyn returned to the country, 
and the suggestion was put forward, that a presentation should be 
made to him. Mr. Hofmeyr took up the idea with eagerness, Pre- 
sident Steyn was a man for whom he had a greater admiration than 
perhaps any other, and he threw himself into the project with 
spirit. The movement, so far as the Cape Colony was concerned, 
was organized by him, and eventually some £2,400 was collected. 


It was in connection with this Fund, that on February 7th, 
1905, some interesting correspondence appeared in the “South 
African News.’’ Mr. R. H. Tatham was among those who contri- 
buted, and he accompanied his gift with a letter, expressing his 
admiration for Mr. fteyn and his belief in the necessity of building 
up a true South African national sentiment as opposed to that cos- 
mopolitanism, which was one of the country’s serious defects. 


Mr. Hofmeyr replied as follows :— 


“Dear Mr. TarHam,—lt afforded me great pleasure to receive your 
cheque as a contribution to the Steyn Fund. 

“YT highly appreciate your gift in aid of a noble object, and even 
more highly do { appreciate the truly South African and patriotic 
sentiments expressed in the letter enclosing the gift. The pilates up 
of a sound South African patriotism (which I also deemed as perfectly 
consistent with my British allegiance) has been advocated by me for 
many a day. I did so, when helping to draft the Programme of Prin- 
ciples of the Africander National Party many years ago, as I have done 
ever since, and as I did at an even earlier period of my life, when 
moving an address of thanks to the Queen for the peace and magna- 
nimity of the terms of peace granted by her to the Transvaal burghers 
after their war of independence. I shall continue to do so, as long as 
I have any little strength left to devote to the welfare of our common 
country. I hope that the spirit of South African patriotism and 
national feeling will continue to grow, until every one of us, of what- 
ever descent he may be, will be as proud of being a South African or 
an Africander (if you prefer the latter term), as our North American 
- fellow-subjects of the great British Empire are of being Canadians, and 
those of the South Pacific of being Australians or New Zealanders. 
Should that happy day ever dawn, it will be greatly owing to the 
invigorating influence exercised by British South Africans of’ sound 
views, such as those conveyed in the letter under reply. As a Cape- 
born man, I almost regret, that the Garden Colony has to send us one 
of her English-speaking sons to preach the doctrine of South African 
patriotism in contradistinction to a cosmopolitan indifferentism, to the 
people of the old Colony. 

“Yours, etc., 


“J. H. HOFMEYR.” 


In his address at the Taalbond Prize-distribution in 1904, the 
idea. which underlay Mr. Hofmeyr’s remarks, was that, in order to 
see the Dutch language restored to its rightful place, what was 
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necessary, was an appeal to the people, in whose hands in reality 
its destiny lay. About a year later, Mr. Hofmeyr once again 
came back to the same text. The occasion was an address, which 
he had been persuaded to deliver at Stellenbosch and his subject 
was “Is ’t Ons Ernst’’ (Are we in Ernest?) The date was March 
6th, 1905. 


He began by defining his subject :— 


“T am here this evening to consider the question: ‘Are we in 
earnest? In earnest with what? In earnest with the assertion, with 
the assertion of so many,—that they, that we, really feel the way in 
which our language has been ignored, derided, despised, oppressed, 
that we regret it, that we desire to raise our language, to restore 1t to 
its position of honour, and to contribute all in our power to that con- 
summation? Or is it to us, or to many of us, merely artifice, 
hypocrisy, dissembling, merely ‘putting on’ and pretence? Or are our 
hearts really in their right places, but we ourselves are too soft, too 
cold, too weak, too much inspired with a feeble, wishy-washy spirit, to 
do our duty in this respect? 


He then proceeded to show, what the grievances really were, 
in relation to the Government, the schools and the examination 
system, and then asked :— 


‘‘Who is to be blamed for the position, that I have indicated? 

“Tt happens sometimes, that when a sheep-stealer has been caught 
red-handed, and is asked by the Magistrate:—‘Platje, have you got 
anything to say for yourself?’ that he replies, ‘Yes, my dear old Sir, I 
can swear that I am quite innocent—as innocent as the black of my nail. 
It is the devil that has done it.’ In this sad language question, too, 
we have only too often an evil spirit, a devil, as scapegoat ready to 
hand. In this case he is not called by the old names, by which our 
fathers knew him, the names of ‘Satan,’ ‘Beélzebub’ or ‘Diabolus.’ No, 
at present he has got brand-new titles. Sometimes he is called ‘the 
overnmsiey on other occasions ‘the University,’ but mostly ‘Dr. 

wir. 

“T know that the devil, I mean Dr. Muir, is fairly black. But is 
the poor beggar really as black as he is painted? Do not let us put 
more on to his account, I mean on to his three-pronged fork, than 
needs to be on it. Let us be fair even towards the devil. 

“Do we Dutch Africanders really make use in our schools of the 
fee which the law allows, which even Dr. Muir cannot keep 
Tom ust 
} ‘‘Why, there are numbers of schools for girls in our country stand- 
ing under mainly Dutch-Africander Directors, elected by Dutch-Afri- 
cander guarantors, taught mainly by Dutch-Africander teachers, and 
attended by Dutch-Africander pupils, where none the less so little is 
done for Dutch teaching, that a pupil coming from there, who is able 
and who chooses to write a good Dutch letter to her Dutch-speaking 
and reading relatives is like a white raven—a rara avis in gurgite vasto 
—where the pupils are seldom allowed to speak their mother tongue, 
where religious instruction (to the daughters of Dutch-Africander 
farmers, belonging to the Dutch Reformed Church) is given in English 
~-where family worship is conducted in English, pretty well nothing 


pus agi hymns are sung, English texts learnt and English prayers 
offered. 
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Is that the fault of the devil—or of Dr. Muir? You all know it,. 
he has absolutely nothing to say on such subjects. The School Com- 
mittees regulate these things just as they please. And yet the 
Dutch-Africander guarantors, the Dutch-Africander parents allow this 
state of affairs to continue, without grumbling or complaint or protest, 
or at any rate, without any real assertion of themselves. But when 
there is any talk in public about ‘the scandalous treatment of our 
precious mother tongue,’ then many of them join in the protests, as 
though they, too, felt repugnance. I ask them on their conscience, Do 
they mean it? Are they in earnest? 


He went on to give further instances of similar neglect, and 
after an appeal to pupils, and to parents, he proceeded :— 


“Ts your faith sound, then let your works be consistent with it; 
but as things now stand with you, your works and your profession of 
faith are in sharp opposition. As long as you do not make use of the 
rights, which you have, no one will let himself be frightened by your 
assurances of readiness to make sacrifices to obtain rights, which you 
’ do not yet possess. 

‘Do I speak thus’’ (he continued) ‘‘because I am anti-English, and 
want to keep our young people strange to all knowledge of the English 
language? No, no,—and again no. ‘Though I know full well, that. 
my English accent is far from pure, yet even to-day it is a source of 
pride to me—gray and bald though I may be—that, as a boy of 16 at 
the S.A. College, I went off with the first prize for the best English 
‘Essay,’ and that in later years E was praised by an English writer, 
such as the late Mr. St. Leger, of the ‘Cape Times,’ and also by 
another publicist for my style. 

“T would exchange for no pleasure in the world the intellectual 
treasures, to which my knowledge of the English language gives the 
key—my Swift, Pope, Dryden, Goldsmith, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Macaulay and Bobby Burns (not 
to mention Shakespeare and Milton) and dozens of other writers, who 
glitter like so many diamonds on the literary crown, not alone of 
England, but of the world. English literature has enriched my under- 
standing, enlarged my outlook, broadened my heart, nourished my 
mind, strengthened my sense of independence, helped me to learn 
what patriotism is, and—strange though it may appear—taught me to 
appreciate my own language and history. I understand the genesis, 
the production, the merits of my own Cape Dutch the better, because 
I know English. 

“T am a better man—I go further, I am a better Africander, 
because as well as Dutch, I also know English,—because I have also 
dipped into the patriotic writers of England, and have not altogether 
neglected the Dutch. 

“Wnelish has not made me un- or anti-Africander in my sentiments 
—it has not denationalized me. No, it has taught me, that attachment 
to and feeling for language, for nation, for people and country, for 
national history and morals—that firmness, decision, tenacious persist- 
ence, immovable courage in striving after lofty national ideals are 
English as well as Dutch virtues. If _I lost my attachment to the 
language and history of our fathers, if I could go and despise my own 
nation, and pretend to prefer its enemies, I would be condemned by 
the best Englishmen at the bottom of their hearts, because I am an 
unworthy Africander—l would display an wn-English spirit, and have 
nothing in common with those brilliant men, to whom England has to 
thank its world-greatness. 
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“Tf I have to thank English for so much, I surely cannot. grudge 
you the same advantages. But something quite different is it to 
sacrifice to it the language and history of your own land, people and 
Church. ‘ 

‘In this connection I recall an experience of mine with a states- 
man, who is assuredly one of the most remarkable living Englishmen— 
no less a person than Mr. Jos. Chamberlain. We came to the subject 
of Dutch Africander patriotism. He had heard, that our patriotism 
was very ‘narrow,’ that it confined itself to the limits of South Africa, 
—that we had, e.g., no feeling of enthusiasm for the glorious history of 
the peoples, from which we were sprung. He regretted that. I 
remarked, ‘Sir, you have been misinformed. Though we are Afri- 
canders, and not Hollanders, our blood still courses more rapidly 
through our veins, when we read of the struggles of our Dutch ancestors 
against mighty Spain and France for civil and religious liberty, and 
.... We are even proud of Tromp’s tough battles against the English 
and de Ruijter’s expedition up the Thames.’ He answered: ‘I am glad 
to hear it. No people can be truly great, who are insensible to the 
great deeds of their ancestors.’ , 

“T should like to know, what Chamberlain would have rejoined, had 
I mockingly said:-——‘I neither know nor care about the history or the 
language of my European ancestors.’ I should not have dared to 
repeat it to you this evening.’’ 


Mr. Elofmeyr then went on to refer to the language struggles in 
other lands, and conciuded his speech with these stirring words :— 


“You are not sprung from a lesser race than are these Bulgarians 
and Servians, and Poles, and Channel Islanders, and French Ameri- 
cans, nor even than the sons of mighty Albion. Recent events have 
proved this, if indeed there had not been proof sufficient to be found 
in the records of your ancestors, of those French Huguenots and those 
persistent Netherlanders, who did not shrink, when their rights and 
liberties were in danger, from opposing themselves even to the 
mightiest of the earth. If others could maintain their language in 
church, in school, and especially at home, then you can do it too. 
You can do it in spite of all possible difficulties in examinations, 
University, Civil Service and Education Department, if yow are only 
true to yourselves, if YOU ARE IN EARNEST.”’ 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the remarkable influence, 
which was exercised by Mr. Hofmeyr’s remarks, reinforced as they 
were a few months later, by a speech of similar tone at the first 
Congress of the Afrikaanse Christelike Vrouwen Vereeniging. The 
appeal seems to have come just at the right moment, and the com- 
bination of fervid earnestness and sparkling humour, of sturdy 
nationalism, and choice expression served to drive the message 
home. Of a sudden it seemed that the people became awakened to 
their own responsibilities on the language question, flagging interest 
revived, and one finds the Dutch newspapers full of correspondence 
pointing out one grievance after another and urging redress. To 
such an extent was feeling stirred, that Mr. Hofmeyr himself, who 
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for perfectly legitimate reasons opened the Stellenbosch Show in 
English in 1906 had to encounter some pretty severe criticism. 


In Parliament, too, the position of the Dutch language pro- 
vided matter for discussion. On March 21st, 1905, Mr. Malan, 
moved that the regulation with regard to language in the Civil 
Service existing before the war be restored. But the language 
question had become a race question, and by 51 to 44 an amend- 
ment was carried, practically shelving the motion. In the recess 
the feeling of the country began to show itself, and several peti- 
tions, extensively signed, were presented to Parliament, when it 
met in 1906. Strengthened by this, Mr. Malan returned to the 
attack, and secured the appointment of a Select Committee to con- 
sider the whole question. Mr. Hofmeyr was one of those who were 
asked to appear before the Committee, and his evidence makes 
interesting reading. The general position, which he took up, will 
appear from the following :— 


“This country is a bilingual country, and we should recognize the 
fact in our exams., the Civil Service, in our Courts, and in everything. 
I would have two official languages, as far as we can practically do it. 
I would come as near to the ideal as is done in Canada. I feel that 
every Dutch child should be taught at the commencement of his school 
career in the language of his parents, that is, his own language. Then 
as soon as possible you should have mixed classes, and if the teacher 
knows Dutch as well as English, he can teach in the two languages in 
the same class, and the children will learn more of the two languages 
in this way than they would otherwise do. I speak of my own expeti- 
ence as a boy in the old ‘Tot Nut van ’t Algemeen,’ and when I went 
to the S.A. College, I found that I was as far advanced in English as 
any English boy of my own age, and that I was quite as far advanced 
in Dutch as any Dutch boy of my own age. I find that the boy, wlio 
has been educated in his own language at the commencement, has got 
a better grip of the subject, than a boy, who has been educated from 
the very commencement in a language, which he does not understand. 

“T think the Civil Service Exam. should have papers to test the 
knowledge of candidates in Dutch as well as English, and candidates 
who pass in those two languages should be eligible for appointments 
throughout the whole service of the Colony. In case of a shortfall I 
would appoint those who failed in Dutch, subject to discharge, when- 
ever fully qualified men did offer themselves. ; 

“The same principle should hold for the lower grade appointments. 
Many of them are filled up by men from abroad. Hence to a great 


extent the Poor White question.”’ 


The Select Committee did not, however, lead to anything very 
definite. The members found themselves unable to agree, and a 
majority and a minority report were drawn up, the latter based on 
the principle, that the recognition of both languages as official was 
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only fair and just, the former holding that it was a matter of “ ad- 
visability.’”’? The two reports were referred to the Government, 
but nothing further was done. 


It is to the renewed enthusiasm which Mr. Hofmeyr’s speech 
helped to call forth, that we must look to in order to account for 
another event—the formation of the Afrikaanse Taal Vereniging. 
This took place at the end of 1906, the Association setting itself 
more especially to foster Cape Dutch. It cannot be said, that Mr. 
Hofmeyr was any too enthusiastic about the new body. He still 
held, as he had held with regard to the du Toit movement thirty 
years before, that it might lead to division of forces and eventual 
disaster, and at first he tried to discourage rather than egg on the 
promoters. But when he saw, that it was none the less making 
headway, recognizing that opposition would be dangerous, he al- 
lowed himself to be led to give it at least a qualified, if not an 
enthusiastic support, and at the first Concert held in Cape Town by 
the Association, he consented to open the proceedings. 


There was another subject besides language, to which Mr. 
Hofmeyr devoted a good deal of attention during those years—that 
of the Poor Whites. We have already seen the views he held on 
that question, and how he urged suitable education as a means of 
solution, and these views he once again put before the Language 
Committee in 1906. But the more immediate needs of the people 
appealed to him no less, and on 6 November, 1905, we find him 
heading a deputation to Dr. Smartt, who was acting as Prime 
Minister. The whole question, as also the related one of the emi- 
gration to the Argentine, which was very largely caused by the 
impoverishment, that the war had brought in its train, and which 
Mr. Hofmeyr had already done his best to stop, was fully discussed, 
and the practical result of the interview was an undertaking by 
the Government :— 


1. That the Committee for the Labour Colony at Kakamas on 
the Orange River was to be assisted by it in the extension of its 
work. 


» 


2. That it would also assist in the establishment of other 
Labour Colonies. 
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3. That a Select Committee was to be appointed in the follow- 
ing session to consider, what alterations might be made in the laws 
so as to facilitate the grant of unoccupied Crown Lands to suitable 
applicants. 


Some time afterwards, Mr. Hofmeyr had an opportunity before 
the Transvaal Indigency Commission of giving his opinions on the 
problem as a whole, and as the question is still a very pressing one, 
we give a portion of his evidence :— 


‘4647, The first and greatest remedy must be education. There 
ought to be educational establishments in connection with the lower 
service. Children ought to be taught reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and other ordinary subjects, which are done by men and women in the 
lower ranks of the Service, such as shorthand, typewriting, the power 
of taking notes intelligently, ete. It is a mistake to go in for mere 
‘artisan’ learning in industrial schools. A boom always attracts 
skilled artisans from oversea, who will tend to supplant the native 
product in slack times. What you want, is to help Africanders to fill 
positions, which are as little as possible subject to rapid fluctuations. 
In this connection I would like to refer to the common cry of ‘back to 
the land.’ What does it really mean, and what does it lead to? The 
Kakamas Colony can only deal with a relatively small number and for 
a limited period of years. If left to itself, it will breed poor whites 
itself in turn. The truth of the matter is that the land will always 
tend to throw off a surplus population, which must be absorbed in 
other walks of life. What you really want, is to keep your own 
employment markets for your own people. A great part of the present 
pressure of poor whites is due to the fact that the discovery of gold 
and diamonds, the outbreak of war, etc., have attracted a great influx 
of labour to this country; labour which in many cases is more skilled 
and more efficient than the labour of our own Africanders, and which 
therefore tends to supplant it, and leave it to become indigent.”’ 

“4648. To deal with the increasing indigent population, one must 
turn to the lower ranks of the Service—police, railways, telegraphs— 
and then the corresponding services of private employers (mine owners, 
e.g.) It would mean a tremendous reduction of the congestion, if the 
people were qualified for that sort of work: thousands could be utilized. 
Mere literary education will not do it .... You can have a few more 
Kakamases, but you want some institution there, where you can train 
’ young fellows to the lower ranks of the Service.”’ 

“4651. To prevent further indigency, I would suggest, that every 
man should be trained more or less with an eye to that calling in life, 
which Providence has set aside for him.’’ 

“4652. If a child is educated at any school, or even at home, I 
would not interfere with him, but if a man said he was too poor to 
educate his son himself, we would say, ‘He must be educated some- 
how, and we will put him in the lower class of school intended for the 
lower ranks of life in the Colony, the lower ranks of the Service.’ ”’ 


This evidence was given on the 15th March, 1907, and about 
two months later, Mr. Hofmeyr delivered an address on a similar 
theme—the necessity of practical education. He had been asked 
to lay the foundation stone of the de Villiers Graaff Institute at 
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Villiersdorp, and in his speech he put forward a powerful plea for 
the development of education in such a way, that South Africans 
might take their due place in every phase of the national life. 
He pointed to the example of Japan, and concluded his remarks as 
follows :—- 


“No, the Africander can fight just as well for his country, as the 
Japanese, provided we do not damp his national spirit or deprive him 
of his language, but give him practical education in the same way as 
they were given it, and teach him to use his eyes and hands, and 
imprint into him methods of order, discipline, and obedience, and 
make use of the respect, that he has for his ‘good family,’ as a force 
to make him raise himself by means of work and study, instead of fold- 
ing his hands and sinking to the depths. 

“Tet me close with a lesson to all young people—Do what you find 
to do, however meagre the reward, with all your might and with faith- 
fulness, glad at heart, and not grumbling or growling, and now and 
then with an upward glance. He who as a young man is not faithful 
in his work,—who is afraid of honest toil—who spends his time waste- 
fully and in evil ways—who always relies on the purse or influence of 
his rich or ‘high family’—such an one never gets very far in the world, 
although he does not always end up as a Poor White.’’ 


It remains to refer to one or two other occasions, on which Mr. 
Hofmeyr appeared in public. The first was at the beginning of 
1906. In the British elections, which were then being fought, the 
question of Chinese labour* in the Transvaal had been made a 
prominent issue, and in this connection the statement was made for 
party purposes, that the withdrawing of the Chinese would be fol- 
lowed by a revolt of the Colonial Africanders. 


This libel on the loyalty of his fellow-countrymen immediately 
aroused Mr. Hofmeyr, a meeting was called in the Huguenot 
Memorial Hall, at which he took the Chair, and after he had 
brought the matter forward, resolutions of protest were passed. 


It was at the end of the same year, that there took place what 
was known as the Ferreira Raid. A party of Raiders, mainly ex- 
Transvalers, suddenly rode into the Colony from German South- 
West Africa, and attempted’ to force the Colonials in the districts 
which they entered to rally to their banner. At one time the affair 
looked as if it might assume serious proportions. The districts that 
had been invaded, contained large numbers of those, who had 
joined the Transvaal forces during the war, and it was feared that, 


* 


pot first shipload of Chinese reached Durban on 18th January, 
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living as they were out of the reach of newspapers, and thus easily 
imposed upon, they might be induced to rise. In this crisis the 
Colonial Secretary, Colonel Crewe, immediately applied to Mr. 
Hofmeyr for assistance, an act in itself a remarkable tribute to the 
influence which he wielded. Mr. Hofmeyr was at once prepared to 
put aside party considerations, he immediately wired both to Rev. 
Schréder, of Upington, to use his influence, and to Mr. Theron, 
the Bond President, to proceed Northwards, in order to prevent any 
of the Colonials from joining the Raiders. The prompt and decisive 
action of Mr. Hofmeyr saved the situation. A momentary hesita- 
tion on the part of the Cape Africander leaders must have been 
looked upon as an encouragement to revolt, and have made the 
trouble far more serious. This, however, was obviated. Mr. Theron 
immediately complied with the request, a wire of Mr. Hofmeyr was 
distributed by special despatch riders throughout the affected dis- 
tricts, and the Raid was thus speedily nipped in the bud. 


The question has often been asked, whether the Imperialism 
of Mr. Hofmeyr was a stable attitude, whether, in effect, his belief 
in the necessity of upholding the British Empire remained un- 
shaken by the shocks of the three years’ war. The statement in 
his letter to Mr. Chamberlain to the effect that his policy remained 
unchanged since 1887 is already sufficient testimony to the stability 
of his conviction, but it is worth while in this connection quoting 
from a letter to Sir Sandford Fleming, the Canadian statesman, 
with whom he had been at the London and Ottawa Conferences :— 


“Only this much I will say’”’ (he writes) ‘‘iIn connection with the 
matter of cable communication between the various parts of the 
British Empire; that if the political men of light and leading in the 
Empire were alive to its true welfare, they would not only aim at the 
acquisition by the State of all existing British cables and the filling up 
of all gaps in the existing cable system, but follow up the Imperial 
penny postage with a scheme of penny-a-word cablegram (with a 
minimum rate of one shilling) between Great Britain and all Colonies, 
as well as between the Colonies mutually. If I were still a young man 
with the same optimistic feelings as those of 1887, I would make the 
adoption of such a scheme the main object of my life, and carry it 
too.”’ 


This letter, it should be noted, was written two years before 
Mr. (now Sir) J. Henniker Heaton put forward his proposals for 
penny-a-word cables. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


TOWARDS THE GOAL (1907-8). 


In the history of nations there will always be one or two out- 
standing episodes, in which constructive statesmanship has 
succeeded in triumphing over difficulties, and making possible, 
what the careful observer would have deemed to lie beyond the 
bounds of practical politics. It is as one of these, that the attain- 
ment of South African Union will continue to be reckoned, but 
one is tempted to wonder, whether those who have expressed their 
admiration for the statesmanship, which made it possible, have 
not sometimes laid the emphasis on the wrong point. With the 
establishment of one common flag, the mere achievement of a 
Federation of the various communities was no remarkable feat,— 
Cecil Rhodes had estimated, that it would take only five years to 
carry out—the wonder was rather, that there was attained not 
merely a union of countries, but one of peoples, not merely one of 
lands, but one of hearts. To arrange for the assembling of a body 
of representative men to discuss the relations of the various com- 
munities, was, the treaty of Vereniging once concluded, never a 
task of any difficulty, but that within seven years of that date they 
should all have found it possible to put their names to a single 
document, and have agreed without any opposition to a provision 
for complete equal language rights, is one of those facts, which 
should serve to convince the most hardened pessimist as to the great 
qualities of the people of South Africa and its representative states- 
men. 

There were three chief problems, which served to make the 
consummation of some form of Federation, if only an external 
one, more difficult almost to avert, than it was to bring about. 
The first of these, the Native problem, the urgent necessity of 
evolving some unity in native administration and native policy, 
was one which presented itself to every thinking man, but it was 
not of such a nature as to appear of very pressing importance to 
the man in the street. But the other two involved questions, of 
which the issues were far more obvious. 
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One of these was the question of Fiscal Policy. We have seen 
already the difficulties that had been caused by this problem, 
difficulties springing partly from separatist tendencies, partly from 
’ diversity of interests. With the reduction of the whole of South 
Africa under a single flag, the position was to some extent simpli- 
fied. In the High Commissioner the country had one guiding 
hand, which could to some extent direct the policy of the whole 
land, and to arrange a Customs Conference, at which every Colony 
should be represented, was no longer a difficult task. Accordingly 
in March, 1903, a Conference was held at Bloemfontein, which 
succeeded in drawing up a Convention for a Customs Union, to 
apply to the whole of British South Africa. But the diverse 
interests proved no less difficult to reconcile under one flag, than 
they had been under three. Not alone did the fact that the Parlia- 
ments in the Cape and Natal were compelled to swallow en bloc a 
document, which had been drawn up by an external body, arouse 
opposition, but the terms of the Convention itself were not very 
popular. In the first place it provided, that a preference of 25 
per cent. should be given to British goods, while nothing was to be 
got in return, and in the second place the decreases in the Tariff 
considerably alarmed the Protectionist Party. 


In the Cape Parliament the proposals of the Conference met 
with strenuous opposition; but to reject them, and then assent to 
the exclusion of the Cape from the Union would have been disas- 
trous; and accordingly an amendment, in which the hand of Mr. 
Hofmeyr is to be detected, was moved, adding to the acceptance 
of the Convention an expression of the opinion, that the Governor 
should approach the other parties with a view to removing the 
principle of the preferential duties, and obtaining a modification of 
the provisions in the direction of an increased Protection. This 
was, however, lost by the casting vote, and the Convention was 
accepted, as it stood. In the Council, the majority was equally 
narrow. 

Dissatisfaction, however, smouldered forth; for a time little 
was heard, but by 1905 matters had practically reached a crisis. 
The financial depression was keenly felt, and a permanent altera- 
tion of fiscal policy seemed to be urgently called for, if the Cape 
and Natal were to meet the deficits, which were continually piling 
up. Accordingly Natal denounced the Convention, and a second 
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Customs Conference met at Maritzburg in March, 1906. Here a 
temporary agreement was patched up, and the position of the 
Coastal Colonies, was to some extent met by raising the Tariff. 
But in the Transvaal, where the existence of a large industrial 
centre at Johannesburg made a low tariff essential, and the pre- 
sence of an agricultural population made free trade with the Cape 
Colony, which opened the door to the products of the Colonial 
farmers, extremely unpopular, the new Convention was strongly 
condemned, and when the two years of its course had elapsed, the 
Government gave notice to withdraw from participation. This 
dissatisfaction, added to the prominence, which was once again 
given to the unsatisfactory and undemocratic method of settling 
the Customs policy of the various Colonies by a Conference, the 
decisions of which it was impossible to revise, went to show, that 
the existing system could not long continue. 


The third question was that of Railway Rates. We have 
seen, how in 1895, the problem of the distribution of the traffic 
to the Rand had almost produced a war; after the peace of 
Vereniging the same difficulty began once again to be felt. During 
the war, the desirability of re-starting the mines and the shortage 
of labour, had induced Lord Milner to conclude with the Portu- 
guese Government what was known as the modus vivendi, by 
which, in exchange for facilities for the recruitment of native boys 
in the Delagoa Bay territory, a special preference over the 
other lines was to be conceded to the railway from that port. 
To the British Coastal Colonies this arrangement, followed as 
it was by an improvement of the facilities for trade at the Portu- 
guese harbour, was fatally ruinous in its effects; the Cape, for 
instance, which in 1895 had refused the Transvaal’s offer of one- 
third of the Traffic for its railways, had in 1905 to be content with 
11 per cent, while the Delagoa Bay line, which in 1902 had for- 
warded 21 per cent., sent four years later no less than 56. 


This state of affairs issued in another inter-colonial Conference, 
which met at Johannesburg at the beginning of 1905. But it soon 
appeared, that as long as the railways remained under different 
administrations, no settlement could be arrived at. The Transvaal 
found it to their advantage, that the traffic should pass over the 
Delagoa line, as a larger section of it than of any other was in its 
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trust of the people; he accepted assurances, and showed himself 
ready to yield to representations; and thus he did much to heal 
the breach. In this way the admirable ‘‘Review of the Mutual 
Relations of the Colonies,’’ which he penned at the end of 1906, 
had far more real effect than the cut-and-dried scheme of Federa- 
tion, which his predecessor might have been expected to have 
propounded, could ever have exercised. 


Then, too, the remarkable change in British policy towards the 
conquered Republics did much to promote good-will. It was not 
so much the fact, that the new Liberal Government made its grant 
of a Constitution to the Transvaal more generous than the Conser- 
vatives had intended, thovgh Mr. Hofmeyr declared, that ‘‘if he 
were a Transvaler, he would much rather prefer to be governed 
direct from Downing Street than by a Transvaal Parliament, in 
which only one section could rule,’”’ but it was the fact, that the 
Imperial authorities were prepared to display an implicit trust in 
their new subjects; it was this circumstance, that paved the way 
for a true Union. 


In the third place we must refer to the wisdom of South 
Africa’s statesmen at that time, and in this connection, it 
is necessary to «pay some attention to a speech delivered 
by Mr. Hofmeyr, which paved the way for co-operation. 
The position in the Cape Colony at that time can be sum- 
med up as follows:—Parliament consisted of representatives 
of two great parties, which had been elected on an issue that was 
almost entirely racial. The Progressives had fought to ‘‘maintain 
British supremacy’’ in South Africa; their opponents had been 
animated by the desire to prevent the swallowing up of the Dutch 
element, which this seemed to involve. But by this time the 
leaders on both sides were getting rather weary of the racial issue; 
they realized that there need be little essential difference between 
them, ali that was wanted was a golden bridge to bring them 
together. Both parties, however, were waiting for somebody to 
take the first step, and let down the golden bridge. It was at this 
stage, that Mr. Hofmeyr came forward, and by the frankness and 
sincerity of his utterances, followed by an equally frank endorse- 
ment of Dr. Jameson, the first step was taken towards the creation 
of what has been called the ‘‘Convention spirit.’’? The occasion 
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was at the opening of a hall of the Wellington branch of the Bond 
on lst May, 1907. After some introductory remarks he proceeded 
as follows :— 


‘““What is the great object and striving of the Bond? .... IfI 
had to sketch the whole tendency of the programme in a sentence, then 
I would say, that it consists of: The establishment and fostering of a 
feeling of national unity, self-respect and pride in British South Africa, 
resting (with consideration of the supremacy of the British Crown) on 
the independent development of our own national resources, and still 
more on the recognition and respect of one another’s feelings with 
regard to religion, education and language. 

“This national unity, self-respect, pride, are, in my opinion, more 
than ever indispensable, now that the establishment of a South African 
Federation begins to become a matter of practical politics. 

“Without a powerful feeling of nationality, binding all, English- 
speaking and Dutch-speaking, firmly together as an indivisible South 
African nation, our Federation to be established would be in danger 
of being broken up by all kinds of diverse interests, such as of race 
feeling, religious jealousy, disputes about the capital, and other local 
interests. 

“What keeps Germany together, in spite of the diverse religious 
tendencies of North and South and the sectional parties in various 
provinces? What enabled the American Union to survive its years of 
bloody warfare of 40 years ago? Nothing else, but a passionate feeling 
of national pride and national unity, in the interest of which they 
considered as a mere nothing an unlimited sacrifice of money and blood. 
Is such a feeling general in South Africa? Has the object of our 
Programme in that respect already been attained? I fear not. For the 
English Africander and the Englishman born the words ‘Dutchman’ 
and ‘Bond’ are usually words of fatal meaning. ‘Bondsman’ is usually 
synonymous to them with the reproach ‘enemy of the Empire’ or 
‘traitor,’ in aim, if not in deed. To help to keep the Dutch language 
alive in South Africa is in the eyes of many Englishmen a piece of 
suicidal folly. In one word, the greater part of our English fellow- 
citizens repose no political confidence in their Dutch Africander 
brothers. Least of all do they believe, that we have any affection for 
the British Empire as a whole, although our programme of principles 
gives evidence of the opposite, although our Africander members of 
Parliament vote every year for the contribution to the British fleet, 
and although we give a preference on British goods of 25 per cent. 
in our Customs Duties. 

“T really believe, that (however much they may err on other 
points) as far as our interest in the Empire is concerned, they have 
some truth, however little, on their side. We Bondsmen are, with few 
exceptions, not of British descent. We can hardly be expected to show 
that idolatrous feeling of attachment to the British Empire, that sits 
in the marrow and bone of the born Britisher. We can hardly sing 
without a smile, ‘Britons, never, never, never shall be slaves,’ nor can 
we jump out of our skin with excitement, when we hear the glad tidings, 
‘Britons rule the waves.’ 

“And yet I am firmly convinced of it, that we have a real and 
actual interest in the maintenance of the British Empire and of the 
British sea power as the means thereto. 

‘With a little reflection the majority of you will agree with me on 
that point. The subject, which I proposed for discussion at the 
London Conference of 1887, dealing with a differential tax in favour of 
the fleet on foreign goods imported both into the Colonies and into 
England, provided that the tax should be reciprocal, sprang from my 
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inmost conviction. Jt must not be a one-sided system, as we are at 
present applying in favour of England. 

“The result of the recent war between Russia and Japan,—the 
desperate attempts of Japan to increase its army and to enrich its 
navy with I know not how many Dreadnoughts—the Japanese-Ameri- 
can incident with the schools at San Francisco,—the gradual awakening 
and arming of China,—all these have made me more than ever a 
champion of a powerful British fleet, I would almost say, of an allied 
European-American fleet. 

“Could we convince our English fellow-Colonists, that our programme 
of principles is honest and straightforward in its intention, that we are 
decent Imperialists though not exactly Jingoes, their lack of confidence 
in us would perhaps fall away. 

‘“‘And then they would, I hope, also be a little more indulgent with 
regard to our language rights, rights at which every Bondsman should 
hammer year in, year out, never resting, never growing cool, never 
weakening or growing weary in the struggle, before the victory shall 
have been obtained. 

“On this point there can be no mention of surrender or compro- 
mise, and yet it is just on this point, that our opponents are labouring 
under the most terrible misapprehension. They believe that ‘the 
Taal is the cause of the majority of the so-called ‘race-divisions’ and 
‘race-animosities’ in South Africa. But examine our Colonial circum- 
stances, investigate our Colonial history, and it appears, that the 
language question is only one of the minor causes out of many, which 
can be brought forward in connection with the ‘race question.’ ’’ 


This statement Mr. Hofmeyr then proceeded to demonstrate ; he 
showed that the causes of division lay far deeper, that in fact, such 
influence, as the language question might be exercising, was due 
not to the recognition, but to the refusal of equal rights. He 
concluded his remarks as follows :— 


“Let the Bond on our side recognize the value of the British con- 
nection. Let our English friends on their side bid farewell to all 
narrowness with regard to what they mockingly call ‘the Taal,’ and we 
shall have a chance of seeing that national unity and pride established, 
without which Federation would be venturesome indeed.’’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr’s speech met with an excellent reception, and by 
all thinking men it was realized, that at last there had been put 
forward a common basis, from which it would be possible to 
advance towards a union of the people. That this was so, was 
recognized also by the leaders of the Progressive Party, and in a 
speech at the Mount Nelson Hotel, Dr. Jameson substantially 
accepted the hand, which Mr. Hofmeyr had held out. 


“Since reading the speech,’”’ he declared, ‘‘Federation is infinitely 
nearer than it ever was before .... It was practically, so far as we 
South Africans are concerned, an epoch-making speech .... He says 
our party has shown a want of political confidence in the Dutch 
people. It was true at one time, it is no longer true.... After I 
read that speech of Mr. Hofmeyr, I say that all those grievances are 
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past, and that we are going to work together for the future. I say we 
are prepared to work hand in hand with them with this Federation. 
. .. . Mr. Hofmeyr went on to say what was wanted. It was a 
national unity, self-respect, and pride. That feeling was in the Dutch. 
They preached a nationality. We were later. We were perhaps 
absorbed in a bigger nationality ... . Our idea is still a greater 
British nationality, but also with it a South African nationality, and 
that is echoed by Mr. Hofmeyr in his speech, and there is no reason, 
why the two great parties in this country should not settle down and 
bring about the natural realization of that South African nationality 
in a Federated South Africa, which will be part of the British Empire.” 


But there was one point—a point of detail, he described it— 
on which the Premier was unable to accept Mr. Hofmeyr’s position 
—the question of language. The Progressive attitude had changed 
pretty substantially since the days of the Suspension agitation, 
but to this point, both in the press and on the platform, its 
representatives still continued desperately to cling, and some of 
the comments on Mr. Hofmeyr’s speech showed a complete failure 
to appreciate the real meaning of the language movement and its 
importance in the building up of a comprehensive South 
Africanism. 


It was to this point, therefore, to which Mr. Hofmeyr returned 
in an address which, in his absence on account of ill-health, was 
read for him at the Burghersdorp celebrations of the 25 years 
anniversary of the introduction of Dutch into Parliament, the 
function taking place on the 24th and 25th May, 1907. In it he 
declared, that what was wanted was not merely the recovery of 
what had been lost, but equal rights for the Dutch language with 
that of their English fellow-countrymen. 


‘Why?’ (he proceeded to ask). ‘‘Because the withholding of our 
language rights exercises a detrimental, I can almost say, fatal, influ- 
ence on our politics,—leads to an unhealthy, imconsistent division of 
our political parties,—binds together with artificial ties men who are 
politically strangers to one another, and really do not belong to one 
another, and on the other hand separates men from one another, who 
are completely at one, save on this one great matter, a matter which 
is to us a question of life and death, but to the other side must be 
pretty well an indifferent matter, or, at any rate, not more than a 
subject of very inferior importance.” 

‘We must’? (he concluded) ‘‘win the language struggle. We shall 
win it. For our cause is right. It rests on sound principles, on unmis- 
takable precedents. It is inseparable from the much-discussed_ con- 
ciliation. Without it, no contented people—no indivisible South 
African feeling of nationality—no enduring Federation—no English- 
Dutch Africander nation, sitting and working together in rest and 
unanimity, but a continual unhappy race division. No one, neither 
Englishmen nor Dutchmen, wants that. Therefore the victory shall 
erown your work and mine.”’ 
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With the assembling of Parliament the effects of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
Wellington speech became clearly visible. The tension between 
the two parties had been relaxed considerably, and when Mr. 
Malan brought up a motion in favour of instituting steps in the 
direction of Union, it was agreed to unanimously, and the tone of 
the speeches of both Mr. Malan and of Dr. Jameson, who seconded. 
it, was admirable and full of promise for the future. 


But the Session of 1907 was destined to be the last, in which 
the Progressive Party was to hold the reins of office. On a financial 
measure the Legislative Council ran counter to the Government, 
and Parliament was dissolved. The elections took place at the 
beginning of 1908, and were strenuously fought, but the spirit was 
very different from that which had prevailed at the previous 
contest. To what extent the seed sown had produced fruit, will 
appear from the fact, that in the election of a representative for 
Bechuanaland in the Legislative Council a candidate, who had 
fought on the British side in the war, was returned unopposed as a 
supporter of the South African Party to represent electors, a very 
large proportion of whom had five years before been disfranchised 
as rebels. 

In this, his last, election campaign, Mr. Hofmeyr once again 
took a prominent part in the work of organization. Though as a 
result of some changes, which had been introduced on his initiative 
in the Bond Constitution, the nomination of candidates worked 
rather more smoothly than on former occasions, there was the 


usual crop of election disputes, and the Commissie van Toezicht 
was kept as busy as ever. 


The platform, on which Mr. Hofmeyr himself stood in the 
more directly political struggle, will appear from a circular, which 
he issued as President of the Cape Town Branch of the Bond. In 
it he championed the cause of certain candidates for Cape Town, 


on the ground that they would support the South African Party in 
a policy of : 
“1. Financial Reform. 

a Industrial and Agricultural Progress. 

3. The regaining of Cape Town’s lost prosperity, and the vindica- 


ence its claims as the oldest and first metropolitan city of South 


‘‘4. The obliteration of Race prejudice. 


Reicher preservation of our Liberal Franchise and Constitutional 
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“6. The welding together of all British South Africa under a 
system of either Federation or Unification, and 


_ ‘7. The development of a spirit of true and broad South African 
nationalism under the British Crown.’’ 


With some difficulty Mr. Hofmeyr was induced to take a more 
active part in the campaign than the work of organization, and 
on two occasions he delivered short speeches in support of the 
candidates of his Party. 


The result of the elections was that in both Houses the South 
African Party secured an overwhelming majority, and even before 
the Assembly contest had been decided, Dr. Jameson resigned the 
Premiership. Mr. Merriman succeeded him, and with him were 
associated as colleagues Messrs. Sauer, N. F. de Waal, Malan, 
Burton, Graaff and Currey. 


On May 4th, the last Inter-Colonial Conference met at 
Pretoria. Both on the Customs and the Railway question, the 
position seemed at last to have reached a deadlock. To none of 
the parties to the agreements did they appear in any way satis- 
factory, nor did there seem to be any possibility of reconciling all 
the different interests that were involved. That a_ settlement 
could not be achieved by a continual tampering with details, but 
needed a radical fundamental change of the whole system, was 
recognized right from the beginning, and before any of the other 
subjects set down for discussion were dealt with, the delegates 
proceeded to consider the steps that might be taken, so as to lead 
to a Closer Union. 


Eventually, after a discussion lasting two days, the following 
resolutions, proposed by General Botha, and seconded by Mr. 
Merriman, were adopted :— 


“(a). That in the opinion of this Conference the best interests and 
the permanent prosperity of South Africa can only be secured by an 
early Union, under the Crown of Great Britain, of the several self- 
governing Colonies. 

“(p). That to the Union contemplated in the foregoing resolution 
Rhodesia shall be entitled to admission, at such time and on such condi- 
tions, as may hereafter be agreed upon; 

‘““(e). That the members of this Conference agree to submit the 
foregoing resolutions to the Legislatures of the respective Colonies, and 
to take such steps as may be necessary to obtain their consent to the 
appointment of delegates to a National South African Convention, 
whose object shall be to consider and report on the most desirable form 
of South African Union, and to prepare a draft Constitution ; 
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‘“(d), The Convention shall consist of not more than (12) twelve 
delegates from the Cape Colony, not more than (8) eight delegates. 
from the Transvaal, not more than (5) five delegates from Natal and 
the Orange River Colony respectively, and it shall meet as soon as. 
convenient after the next sessions of all the Parliaments; provided that 
as soon as at least two Colonies shall have appointed their delegates 
the Convention shall be considered as constituted ; 


‘“(e). The Convention shall publish the draft Constitution as soon 
as possible, and shall, in consultation with the Governments of the 
self-governing Colonies, determine the further steps to be taken in 
reference thereto ; 


““(f). In the Convention the voting shall be per capita and not by 
States. A Chairman shall be elected from the members, who shall have 
the right of speaking and voting, and in the event of an equality of 
votes shall have a casting vote.” 


After passing these resolutions, the Conference proceeded to 
discuss the Customs and Railway difficulties, but found it impos- 
sible to arrive at an agreement, and decided to continue the 
existing arrangement till after the meeting of the Convention. 


The resolutions of the Conference, marking, as they did, the 
final stage in the attainment of what had been the ideal of his life, 
Mr. Hofmeyr received with great satisfaction; what was his 
position with regard to the details, will appear from the following 
extract from a letter to an ex-member of Dr. Jameson’s Cabinet, 
with whom he was on very cordial terms : — 


“JT have only in so far been consulted about the constitution of the 
Convention, as it was suggested, that I might become one of the 
members. My idea is that the Convention should not be considered as 
a mere Committee, but rather as a pioneer Federal Parliament—that. 
its membership should be representative not only of political parties, 
but also of the chief districts of British South Africa, and that there- 
‘fore it should be much more numerous than originally contemplated. 
Hints I threw out in that direction were received in a friendly spirit 
by some members of the Party, to which I am supposed to belong, but 
by others I was told, that it is now too late to approach the others. 
with the suggestion. Recommendations of Unification I always regarded 
as counsels of perfection, and Federation as far more practicable. 
Indeed if the choice of a capital proved an insuperable stumbling- 
block, I would almost content myself with some form of capital-less 
League, merely embracing a Customs and Railways, Post Office and 
Telegraph Union, University Education, a Court of Appeal, and per- 
haps harmonizing our laws on marriage, etc. The question, however, 
is a big, complicated and difficult one.” 


It was not unnatural, that Mr. Hofmeyr should have been one 
of the first, to whom men’s minds turned as a fitting representa- 
tive of the Cape Colony at the National Convention. It was 


indeed unfortunate, that circumstances prevented his accepting 
the invitation. The meetings had been arranged to be held at. 
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Durban in the beginning of the summer, and this at once made 
it impossible, on health grounds, for him to attend. He was, 
however, prepared, if, when as had already been settled, the 
Convention adjourned to Cape Town, there should be a vacancy, 
then to come in. Accordingly on 22nd June, we find him wiring 
to President Steyn, who had asked for advice, as to whether he 
himself should go:—‘‘I advise you to go. Perhaps I shall join 
later at Cape Town.”’ 


In the various Colonial Parliaments the proposals of the 
Conference met with a favourable reception. In Natal indeed 
there was some opposition, but eventually the resolutions were 
adopted by 34 vot s to 5. The Cape Parliament, which met for its 
ordinary Session on June 19th, carried them unanimously. 


It was during this Session, that the Government introduced 
an Education Bill. Part of it dealt with the medium of instruc- 
tion, and it was provided, that up to and including the Third 
Standard, the children were to be taught in the language best 
spoken and understood by them ; above that, English was to be the 
chief medium. These proposals met with a good deal of opposi- 
tion, and eventually the Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, which brought in a report, whittling them down to such 
an extent, that it was held that the position of Dutch would 
be worse under the new system than it had been under the old. 
To Mr. Hofmeyr the attitude of the Government came as a 
great disappointment. It was, of course, his desire to secure 
equal rights for the two languages in the Union, and such com- 
pliance appeared to him to be fatal. Accordingly we find him 
sending a letter to the Colonial Secretary, Mr. de Waal, strongly 
urging him to withdraw all reference to the medium of instruction, 
and to bring up a new Bill in the following year. Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
advice was accepted, and the question of medium was left to be 
settled after the consummation of Union. 


But it was without doubt the subject of Union, that was 
chiefly occupying public attention. Several men had. given them- 
selves whole-heartedly to the work of educating public opinion, 
and the publication of the “ Government of South Africa ’’ and the 
establishment of Closer Union Societies had had a remarkable 
educative effect. It was chiefly round two points, that speculation 
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centred:—The site of the Capital and the form of the Union. 
The former of these questions soon narrowed down into a com- 
petition between Cape Town and Pretoria, and the latter was, of 
course, from the outsét, one between the respective claims of 
Federation and Unification. 


Right up to the time of the meeting of the Inter-Colonial 
Conference, public opinion, in so far as it had been expressed, had 
been almost unanimously in favour of Federation: at one time, in 
fact, it had seemed to be all that was possible. Mr. Merriman, it 
is true, had been a confirmed Unificationist, but most other public 
men took the opposite view. With the approach of the opening of 
the National Convention, however, opinion seemed to veer round. 
The Transvaal expressed itself with surprising unanimity in 
favour of the principle of Unification; the Orange River Colony 
followed suit, and at the Cape opinion inclined pretty decisively 
in the same direction. Mr. Hofmeyr was, however, one of those, 
who stood against the rising tide, and continued to champion the 
Federal idea. 


On the 2nd October the Closer Union Society of Cape Town 
gave a farewell banquet to the Cape Colony delegates, and Mr. 
Hofmeyr readily consented to speak, so as to give the Union move- 
ment his blessing, and at the same time to put forward his own 
ideas.on the work, that was to be done. The only condition that 
he made, when asked, was that the toast, which he was to propose, 
should be not ‘‘South Africa,’’ but ‘‘The Closer Union of South 
Africa.’’ 

This, Mr. Hofmeyr’s last public speech of the first importance, 
falls into two parts:—TIn the first he dealt with the question of the 
form of the Union, in the second with the Capital. 


“Tf you ask me perhaps’”’ (he said), ‘‘what kind of Closer Union TI 
have in mind—whether it is to be Federation, or Unification—what a 
sweet word, almost as fine as that glorious word, Me-so-po-ta-mia—if 
you ask me that, then I reply hesitatingly and confusedly, that I am 
a member of that diabolic body, the Africander Bond,—a body, which 
has had the insolence to set down the striving after the ‘Federal 
Union of British South Africa’ as one of the first objects in its pro- 
gramme. This fact compromises me somewhat, and not alone me, but 
also other gentlemen at this festal board, men of name and distinction, 
wee identity I shall not, however, attempt to indicate any more 
Cleat lve : 


“T ask you not to pay much attention to mere names or labels, 
however fine they may look, and however good the artists, here or else- 
where, by whom they have been fabricated. 
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“It can, however, hardly affect me what you call your system of 
‘Closer Union,’ as long as that system is calculated to arouse the least 
possible opposition, as well as a minimum of repugnancy, of hatred 
and jealousy, and provided it shall continually lead to the closest 
union, because it is built on and developed from existing forms of 
government, and in harmony with the aspirations of the nation. 

“Such a system would, in my opinion, have to be one of giving, 
and not alone of taking, would (at any rate in the beginning) have to 
take account of every Province, Colony or State as a whole, and act 
as gently, as is consistent with the effectiveness of the government of 
the State—leaving to every Province or State sufficient parliamentary 
government of its own, to make and apply its own laws of purely local 
character. 

“Such a system would (if you have to have a name for it) be called 
by most people a system of Federation, but it would none the less be 
just as far removed from the ideal Federation system of the handbooks 
as the most so-called Federations, have nearly always been in the old 
days, as well as in modern times. 

“Tt would surely not be—at any rate not from the beginning— 
what one would describe as Unification. But by supplying it with a 
full power of constitutional amendment and development, in one of the 
many ways, which one finds described in the handbooks, it could 
gradually grow into an ideally as well as an actually perfect system of 
Unification—without sudden fits and starts of the locomotive of State, 
without political waste or fatal disasters. 

“Allow me to remind you, that the constitutions, which work most 
easily and smoothly, did not come into the world full-grown or com- 
pletely equipped, like Pallas Athena from the head of Zeus, but have 
grown slowly like that virtuous Topsy, of whom we read in our youth, 
in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ”’ 


He proceeded to examine the objection, that the Federation 
system would involve an increase of expenditure, and declared that 
this rested on a radical misconception. 


““No one’’ (he said), ‘proposes, that when ‘Closer Union’ goes 
through, the existing Colonial Parliaments shall retain all their 
cumbrous machinery of display, with their two Houses each, with a 
numerous staff of highly-salaried and decorated officials, and with, as 
in the case of the Cape Colony, about 130 or 140 paid members in the 
two together. I venture to think, that under a system of ‘Closer 
Union’ we could get along with one Provincial House of, say, 60 mem- 
bers, and easily give up the other 80 ‘legislators,’ partly to the Central 
Parliament, and partly send them back to their offices, stores, and 
farms, which are now so often and for such lengthy periods deprived 
of their valuable services. : ; 

‘No one’’ (he continued), ‘‘denies the ideal perfections of ‘Unifica- 
tion’ in either the ecclesiastical or the political world—the ideal per- 
fection of one flock, one church, one faith, one confession, one church 
government in the one, or of one parliament, one government, one 
constitution in the other. But the striving after that ideal has cost 
streams of blood in the first case, and the attainment of it leads some- 
times to a highly inconvenient state of affairs in the other. Therefore 
it was, that even a statesman like Cecil Rhodes thought, that the 
United Kingdom, with its endless parliamentary sessions and its piled 
up and always unfinished legislative work, would be far better under a 
more elastic and more federative form of government. Hence also his 
gift of £10,000 to Parnell and his ‘Home Rule.’ ” 
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He showed next, how some of the difficulties in the way of 
Union (that of the franchise, for instance) could be solved more 
easily under an ‘‘elastic, so-called Federative system’’ than under 
a ‘‘stone-hard, unbending scheme of Unification,’’ and went on as 
follows :— 


“Gentlemen, I come now to perhaps the most tender point, that 
will have to be discussed by the National Convention at Durban, namely, 
the choice of a Capital for the Union. Probably one of the four 
existing South African capitals will have to be chosen, although it will 
not be possible to do that without giving great offence to the three 
towns not selected and their respective States. And here a great 
objection shows itself, connected with Unification. Unification at any 
rate would unavoidably deprive those towns of all their legislative 
power, of all their legislative lustre and prestige, as well as of a great 
part of their administrative, social, trade advantages and prosperity. 
The Colonies, of which those towns were the capitals, would thereby 
lose all their administrative individuality. 

“Under a loose system of Union, however—you may as well say of 
so-called Federation—they would retain a good deal of their political, 
social and commercial prosperity and _ self-respect. Their opposition 
against the chosen capital would therefore be less loud and _ obstinate, 
and consequently less calculated to do harm, right from the beginning, 
to the great cause of Union. 

“There you have a further reason not to press precipitately and 
suddenly for a full and complete Unification.”’ 


He proceeded then to answer the question: Where is the 
Capital to be, and declared himself to be unhesitatingly in favour 
of Cape Town. After putting forward some arguments in defence 
of his position, he concluded his speech as follows :— 


“Sirs, the road to ‘Closer Union’ is surrounded by difficulties. 
We all know that, but its advantages and recommendations are so 
numerous, and the dangers of going on without it so serious, that we 
dare not turn back, but must go forward. 

“Forwarp, I hope, we shall go. 

“Mr. Chairman, the National Convention is to assemble on the 
ninth anniversary of the day on which a war began, which divided the 
whole of South Africa into two bitterly hostile camps—a war, which 
turned out to be one of the most desperate and long-drawn-out contests 
of its time, and of which it was foretold, that it would leave behind it 
a harvest of lifelong national hatred, hostility and separation. 

“Tf a National Convention, assembling just about a good five years 
after the close of such a war, can evolve a workable and lasting scheme 
of ‘Closer Union’ and national amalgamation between the two races, 
lately at war—a Union founded on the firm basis of mutual conciliation 
and concession—every member of that Convention will have a claim to 
the lasting gratitude of South Africa, and South Africa’s inhabitants.’’ 


It is clear from this speech, what was Mr. Hofmeyr’s ideal 
for South Africa—an eventual Union of the closest possible type, 
evolved as a result of the natural centripetal force of a national 
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feeling, through the process of a system, Federative in principle, 
though no mere doctrinaire Federation, but one of such a nature 
as to meet the practical needs of the country. The National Con- 
vention thought fit to anticipate much of what Mr. Hofmeyr 
believed could best be obtained by development, and to hurry what 
might have been left to the process of evolution. Whether they 
ected wisely, it is perhaps too early to determine, but even now one 
may wonder, whether it might not have been better for South 
Africa, had the safer, if less flashingly brilliant advice of its old 
approved counsellor, been carried into effect. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE GOAL ATTAINED (1908-9). 


The National Convention, to which had been entrusted the 
momentous task of determining South Africa’s future, met for the 
first time in Durban on 12th October, 1908; it remained in 
Session there for a month, and resumed in Cape Town on the 23rd 
November ; there, with a break for the Christmas holidays, it sat 
till the 2nd February. 


On the actual course of the proceedings, the influence which 
Mr. Hofmeyr exercised was but small. Indirectly, of course, it 
must have been great, for there were some of the delegates, who 
had through their association with him become permeated with 
his spirit, and were fitting representatives of his views. There 
are, however, one or two occasions, on which we find him appear- 
ing in person. The first of these was in connection with the 
language question. If there was anything Mr. Hofmeyr believed 
to be essential to a true Union, it was fair treatment of both 
languages, and it is for this reason, that we find him drawing up 
the following telegram to be sent by the Secretary of the Taalbond 
to the Convention :— 


“The Hoofdbestuur of the Z.A. Taalbond humbly pray, that your 
deliberations may be so guided as to result in Closer Union, not only 
of the Colonies and Territories of British South Africa, but also, and 
even more so, of their inhabitants, in heart and sentiment. 

“The Hoofdbestuur respectifully beg to intimate, that this, the 
closest of all possible unions, would be greatly promoted and lastingly 
cemented by mutual concessions between our two great European races 
(the English and the Dutch), in regard to their respective languages, 
so that they may obtain equal rights in the Legislatures, the Courts of 
law, the Civil Service and the educational establishment of a Federated 
or Unified South Africa. 

“The Hoofdbestuur earnestly beg, that the National Convention 
may take this their humble representation into most favourable 
consideration.’’ 


On the question of the Capital, Mr. Hofmeyr also exerted his 
influence in favour of his native city. It was felt that the key to 


the position really lay with the Free State delegates, and accord- 
ingly we find him writing to President Steyn on this point. 
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If, however, there was anything, which he dreaded even more 
than the loss of the Capital, then it was the dismemberment of the 
Cape Colony, and it is in this connection that he wired on 27th 
October as ‘“‘Your old friend’’ to one of the delegates :— 


“Rumoured here Federation scheme is mooted, under which Cape 
is to be carved up. Such men of diverse political parties I have 
consulted absolutely opposed to carving process; many of them even 
a almost any compromise, in order to ensure integrity of Old 

olony. 


With regard to Federation, too, Mr. Hofmeyr was on the 
point of coming forward, and the project was seriously discussed 
of holding a meeting in support of that principle. Eventually, 
however, he wrote to Mr. D. C. de Waal as follows :— 


“Dear Davip,—A few friends, with whom I spoke, think that it 
will be best at present to hold no Federation meeting. Those members 
of the Convention, who are favourable to us, know our feelings, and 
those who are hostile to us would be strengthened by our working for 
Federation in their striving for Unification. 

““T myself have reason to believe, that actual Unification is as good 
as dead, and that the Convention will recommend a scheme more or 
less in the spirit of my speech, namely, a strong Central Parliament 
with Provincial Legislatures and Governments. But whether the Cape 
Colony shall be taken up as one indivisible Province in the Union, and 
whether Cape Town shall become the Union Canital—on that point I 
am not certain. Even though it only remains the capital of a great 
undivided ‘Cape Province,’ we have not yet lost all.” 


Into all the details of the report of the National Convention 
it can hardly be necessary to enter here. There are but few of 
our readers, to whom the essential plan of the compromise will not 
be familiar, and we shall therefore abstain from giving any 


resumé. 


The Report, as was indeed not unnatural, met with a very 
varied reception, though if one considers the transparentness of 
the compromise, it is surprising that there was so little opposition 
evidenced. In the Transvaal, on the whole, complete satisfaction 
was expressed, but for some who clamoured against the dual 
Capital system, or urged that the question of Union should first 
be referred to the people. The Free State accepted the situation, 
involving as it did the loss of the capital, philosophically, but in 
Natal, the Draft Act met perhaps with most hostility. One large 
section roundly abused the Premier, Mr. (now Sir Frederick) 
Moor, as having betrayed the interests of the Colony, while another 
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not inconsiderable body found itself unable to face with equanimity 
the prospect of a South Africa, in which the Dutch-speaking 
Africanders might have the upper hand. As for the Cape Colony, 
the general sentiment was at the start very much more in favour 
of the compromise than might have been thought likely, and for a 
time it seemed, that there was a danger of what Mr. Hofmeyr 
described as ‘‘driving the whole Convention head over heels, holus 
bolus, into the Colonial stomach. It might cause political 
dyspepsia.”’ 

But amid the popular enthusiasm, Mr. Hofmeyr, though, as 
he expressed it, “‘tired of politics,”’ 
how he would be misunderstood, did not refrain from giving 


and though knowing full well 


utterance to a warning word, and urging a plea for more con- 
sideration. For while recognizing that the Convention was a 
compromise, and as such a very remarkable achievement, he did 
not believe, that on that account it must be accepted as a whole, 
and that some amendments might not be devised, which could be 
made to fit in with the spirit of the agreement. 


That there were points in the Constitution capable of 
amendment, Mr. Hofmeyr could not fail to see. The provisions 
which he chiefly regretted were the dual Capital, the under-repre- 
sentation of the Cape Province, and the adoption of the Unitary 
principle as the basis of the Union, but on both of these points he 
recognized from the start, that it would be impossible to secure 
the acceptance of substantial amendments, without wrecking the 
whole prospect of Union. Even so, however, he did not refrain 
from expressing his disappointment. 


“Tf the Capital’’ (he wrote) ‘‘once goes to Pretoria, then it will not 
return, before the gold mines are exhausted, or the great native 
upheaval of the interior is in full swing. Cape Town will appear to be 
the last stronghold of the European settlements in South Africa.” 


But there were other points, not so essential, on which Mr. 
Hofmeyr did not despair of securing some modification. The 
chief of these were the following :— 


In the first place, he thought the Clause dealing with the 
language question was not sufficiently explicit, and he wished to get 


the position more clearly defined, so as to close the door on any 
further disputes. 
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Secondly, while accepting the compromise on the native 
question, he wished the Cape Provincial native franchise to be 
protected by additional safeguards. 


Finally, he desired an alteration in the basis of representa- 
tion. The Draft Act on this point provided for constituencies of 
three or more members, except that ‘‘in special cases of sparsely 
populated areas,’’ there might be divisions with less than three 
members. Further, the system of proportional representation was 
to be applied, and in the delimitation of the constituencies the 
principle of ‘‘one vote, one value’’ was to be rigidly carried into 
effect, with a vague provision, that the sparsity or density of 
population was, here too, to be taken into account. 


It is not difficult to see, that such a system was calculated to 
put the farming population at a considerable disadvantage. In 
the first place, the clause providing for three-member constituen- 
cies would involve the creation of huge electoral areas, which the 
ordinary Parliamentary candidate would find it impossible to 
canvass; and in the second place, a principle of ‘‘equal rights’’ 
cannot be rigidly applied without involving some unfairness to 
those districts, which are sparsely populated, but unlike the urban 
areas have a stable population. These were very real disabilities, 
and Mr. Hofmeyr exerted himself to secure their removal. 


It was through the channel of the Cape Town branch of the 
Bond, that he put forward his views. A meeting of this body was 
held on 11th February, as a result of which a Committee was 
appointed to consider the Constitution. Of this Committee Mr. 
Hofmeyr was, of course, the moving spirit, and eventually a 
resolution was drawn up and passed by the full meeting, which, 
containing as it does a full statement of his position, must be set 
down here :— 


“This gathering, having taken the Report and Draft Act of the 
National Convention into serious consideration, wishes to thank the 
members of that Convention for their self-sacrificing labour in the 
matter of National Union, and for the good contained in its proposals; 
but as members of the Bond, and as citizens, they regret, that they are 
obliged to make the following criticisms on the proposals : — 


‘1, They regret that the proposals, which are apparently founded 
on the principle of Unification (thus differing from the Federal 
principle laid down in our programme of principles), violate 
that principle, especially to the detriment of the Cape Colony, 
as soon as they touch upon the apportioning of representatives 
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“co 


oy the different Colonies in both Houses of the Union Parlia- 


ment. In accordance with the principles of Unification, all 
citizens eligible for the franchise ought to have a voting 
power more or less equal, no matter where they are domiciled ; 
while the Draft Act proposes, that for every group of 2,046 
citizens in Natal, of 2,612 in the Orange Free State, of 2,958 
in the Transvaal respectively, one member is to be given to 
the Lower House of the Union, while for the Cape Colony no 
fewer than 3,285 are required to win the same privilege—an 
unfair arrangement, which becomes more offensive, when one 
finds, that for the Upper House (the Senate) the male Euro- 
pean population of Natal of 34,784, of the Free State of 
41,074, of the Transvaal of 106,493 respectively will have 
precisely as much say as the Cane Colony of 167,946 (coloured 
voters not included)—although they are not opposed to con- 
cessions to the smaller States. 


Tt is of opinion, that these proposals for representation are not 
in accordance with the principles of either Federation or 
Unification, in the usual acceptance of these terms. 


. It can in no manner agree with the total subjection of the 


Provincial Council, not only to the smallest majority in the 
Union Parliament, but also to the Governor-General in 
Council. 


. It is of opinion, that changes in the Constitution ought not to 


depend on the constantly changing small minorities in the 
Union Parliament, and that in order to give stability or 
security to the Constitution, the principle of a majority of 
two-thirds, as set forth in Article 153 of the Draft Act, ought 
to be extended further than is done on that article. 


It desires that the Parliamentary majority of two-thirds, which 
has the power to decide uvon the retention or the withdrawal 
of the coloured franchise, ought to include a majority of the 
voting representatives of the Cape Colony. 


. It is of opinion, that a Parlhamentary experience of about fifty 


years has not proved the necessity of the introduction of 
colour restrictions in respect of the membership of the Parlia- 
ment of the Cape Colony. 


. It considers the instituting of a Commission of Harbours and 


Railways, as set forth in Article 128, as dangerous, in so far 
as in practice it will have a tendency to undermine the 
Ministerial sense of responsibility. 


. The institution of a Finance Commission, with a member of the 


British Civil Service as Chairman, and the dividing line in 
addition drawn between the Provinces and the Union, it con- 
siders, tends to fight against the Principle of Unification. 


. It is, according to their view, imperatively necessary, that the 


proviso included in Article 39* should be made general, and 
not only facultative, but obligatory, with regard to the thinly- 
populated districts. 


“10. It considers it rash to introduce the principle of transferable 


voting without some previous practical experiment or experi- 
ence on the part of Parliament or Government, especially in 
the case of the back-country. 


* 


*Article dealing with the number of members in constituencies. 
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“11. It considers it desirable, that the principle of equal rights of 
language, as defined in Article 188, should extend to the 
Provincial Legislatures or Government. 


“12. It considers the recognition of all rights, obligations, agree- 
ments, and conventions (including those entered upon since 
the opening of the National Convention), as defined in Article 
149 of the Convention, as highly dangerous. 


“13. It is convinced, that the division of a Province by the Union 
Parliament, on the receipt of an address from the Provincial 
Council demanding it, would be rash, unless such a division 
were approved by the voice of the people of the Province. 


“14. It urges most strongly, that the Union Constitution shall not . 
be passed, without the will of the people concerning it being 
ascertained by means of a referendum or some other means. 


“15. It considers it necessary, that Parliament institute a thorough 
inquiry into the possible evils resulting from the establish- 
ment of the administration at Pretoria.”’ 


The publication of the resolution of the Cape Town Bond 
aroused, it need hardly be said, a good deal of comment and 
criticism. The Bondsmen were, it was declared, so much dis- 
appointed at the loss of the Capital, that they were making an 
attempt to wreck the whole Constitution, and the prominent part, 
which Mr. Hofmeyr played in the movement, made him the butt 
of a storm of reproach and recrimination. The Rand papers in 
particular, whick looked with especial detestation on any violation 
of the sacred principle of ‘‘equal rights,’’ were loudest in their 
condemnation, and they declared that he had dug for himself his 
political grave, while in the ‘‘State’’ he was charged with main- 
taining ‘‘a narrow, ill-liberal racial attitude towards the Constitu- 
tion, which, if it spreads, will do far more harm to South Africa 
than the worst of Constitutions can create, or the best of Consti- 
tutions mend.’’ Not even in the ranks of the Bond did his actions 
at the outset meet with approval. In the first blush of enthusiasm, 
it was a not unnatural tendency to accept the Constitution as a 
whole, and to consider it small-minded to attempt to find fault 
with what was admittedly a great achievement; the influence of 
the delegates, who naturally strongly championed the terms of the 
agreement, discouraged criticism yet further, and a statement by 
Mr. Merriman, that no amendment could be admitted, and that 
the choice lay between the Draft Act or nothing at all, had a 
similar tendency. But though for a time severely shaken, Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s influence succeeded in carrying the day. 
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The Bond Congress assembled at Dordrecht on March 4th. 
Some of the members of the Convention were present, and it was 
not expected that the adoption of the Cape Town resolutions would 
be secured without difficulty. The whole matter was discussed in 
Committee, and the debate was a lengthy one. But though Mr. 
Hofmeyr was not present, his leadership was vindicated. The 
principle that amendment was both advisable and possible was 
affirmed, and all the points raised by the Cape Town branch, with 
the exception of one or two of minor importance, were embodied 
in the resolution. As a compromise, however, it was definitely 
stated, that members of Parliament should have the right to 
exercise freedom of opinion in recording their vote. 


On March 16th, the Cape Town branch held a meeting to 
consider the report of its delegate to the Conference, Mr. J. G. 
van der Horst, and a very hearty vote of thanks was passed, 
expressing gratitude to Mr. Hofmeyr for his services. 


In his reply he defined his position as follows :— 


“He said that the approval and appreciation of his people touched 
his heart, that he valued it very highly. But even though he were to 
have lost that, he would still have acted as he had. If, as had 
happened in the present instance, his feelings had been asked about a 
highly important document and he saw, that there were dangerous 
elements in that document, then it was his bounden duty to help to 
point them out, even though he should then bring down on his head 
the disapproval of every Africander, or anybody else. But even though 
some of them might condemn him now, he was perfectly convinced, 
that even those would sooner or later justify him. It was being spread 
about, that he had adopted his present attitude because Cape Town 
had not been chosen as Capital of the Union. He had not uttered a 
single word, that gave anybody the right to form such an opinion. 
Even though Cape Town had been unanimously elected as administra- 
tive as well as legislative capital, he would still have continued to 
warn the Bond and his people against serious failings in the Draft 
Constitution .... Judging by what he saw taking place about him, 
he did not doubt, that the present draft would be adopted in our 
Parliament by a large majority, without or with only a few minor 
amendments. He would, however, bitterly regret it, if our Parliament 
left crying deficiencies in the Constitution unattended to, solely and 
simply because thirty-three honourable gentlemen had set their names 
to it. He wished, however, to draw their attention to the fact, that 
neither he nor, as far as he knew, any single member of the Cape Town 
branch of the Bond had hitherto declared himself for a complete rejec- 
tion of the Constitution, even though not a single alteration should be 


made in it. It continued, however, to be our bounden duty to try and 
improve it.”’ 


‘ 


From another source, too, Mr. Hofmeyr received an expres- 
sion of gratitude. His championing of the coloured and native 
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franchise had not passed without notice, especially at a time, when 
many of those, who had long been looked upon as friends of the 
natives, seemed to be falling away from the cause which they had 
championed, and from the Coloured People’s Vigilance Committee 
of Cape Town he received an appreciative letter, expressing ‘‘the 
undying gratitude of the whole of the coloured people.’’ In his 
reply Mr. Hofmeyr set forth his views on the great problem of 
South Africa, and as this was the last occasion, on which he made 
such a deliverance, we shall quote his letter here :— 


““AvonpRust,”’ 22nd March, 1909. 

““GENTLEMEN,—Allow me to thank you cordially for the kind letter 
you sent me on the 14th, under instructions of the Executive of the 
‘Coloured People’s Vigilance Committee,’ and for the flattering terms, 
in which you refer to the slight services I have tried to render to my 
coloured fellow-countrymen. 

‘“‘T, however, hardly deserve their particular thanks, for, in saying 
a kindly word in their behalf, I did not think of their interests exclu- 
sively, but quite as much of those of my white fellow-South Africans. 

“With a European population of only a million at the Southern 
extremity of a continent occupied by some two hundred millions, 
mostly barbarians and semi-barbarians, I cannot help feeling, whatever 
my own prejudices of colour and race may be, that the political and 
social security of white South Africa would be none the worse for 
retaining the goodwill of the five millions of coloured and aboriginal 
inhabitants, with whom we live interspersed, and for reconciling them 
with our political institutions. 

‘‘When the political Union of all British South Africa shall have 
been fully established, and we shall, as a necessary consequence, have 
relieved Great Britain of all responsibility—financial and otherwise— 
for the maintenance of peace and order up to and beyond the Zambesi, 
it would be a bad day for the new Commonwealth, if in addition to 
protecting our Northern frontiers against the teeming millions of 
Darkest Africa, we had to be continually on our guard against a mal- 
content coloured and native population in our midst, outnumbering us 
by five or six to one. 

“But the very fact, that we are so outnumbered renders it neces- 
sary to proceed with great care and circumspection to races hitherto 
utter strangers to all constitutional government and to the responsi- 
bilities and duties, which are inseparable from its privileges. 

“T myself and many gentlemen, who belong to the same political 
party as I do, have therefore deemed it necessary to proceed no further 
in the present political crisis, than to try to safeguard the political 
rights already bestowed on the coloured people of the Cane. 

“Tt will greatly depend on the moderation and wisdom, of which 
you and other representative bodies of your people may give proof in 
their acts and utterances in connection with the Draft Constitution 
the National Convention, whether success does or does not crown our 
efforts. 

‘Hoping that the good understanding and neace which has for so 
long a period prevailed between coloured and white, native and Kuro- 
pean in the Cape Colony, may be indefinitely prolonged, and ere long 
extend to the whole Union of South Africa, and once more thanking 
you for your words of kindness and appreciation, 

“T remain, yours very sincerely, 


“J. H: HOFMEYR.” 
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The Parliaments of all the four Colonies met on March 30th 
to consider the Report of the Convention, and they disposed of it 
with varying degrees of rapidity. In the Transvaal it met with 
very little opposition, and was passed without amendment; in the 
Free State, the debate was also but brief, and only two amend- 
ments were carried, one of them being in connection with the 
basis of representation, and on the lines of the resolution of the 
Cape Town Bond. In Natal the discussion was more protracted, 
and eventually a whole troop of amendments, none of them 
seriously affecting the basis of the compromise, was passed. In 
the Cape Colony, however, the fight was most strenuous, and both 
from the point of view of the supporters of the natives, and from 
the point of view of the Bond, powerful attacks were made on 
the Draft. The amendments, chiefly pressed by the Bond, were 
those, on which Mr. Hofmeyr had laid most stress: the basis of 
representation, the language question, and the position of the 
natives. On the last of these an amendment of Mr. Vosloo in 
the spirit of the resolution of the Cape Town branch of the Bond 
was lost by 53 votes to 47, but on the other points, Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
view triumphed; the Government accepted the Bond standpoint, 
and both on the language clause and on the two articles dealing 
with the size and delimitation of the constituencies amendments 
were accepted. Other recommendations were also passed, but they 
were of minor importance, save one, which pressed for definition 
of the qualification of the Provincial Councillors, and thus raised 
the point of the eligibility of natives in the Cape Province. 


It was during the course of this Session, that Mr. Hofmeyr 
appeared for the last time on a public platform. One of the 
means, by which the Jameson Cabinet had attempted to equalize 
revenue and expenditure, had been the imposition of an Excise, 
and when Mr. Merriman succeeded to office, the financial position 
was so critical, that it was impossible to abolish the tax. This, it 
need hardly be said, aroused great discontent among the wine- 
farmers, and at length it was decided to organize a great demon- 
stration in Cape Town. The date fixed was April 14th, and Mr. 
Hofmeyr was prevailed upon to be one of the speakers in the City 
Hall. But though he had accepted the invitation, he did not 
make use of the opportunity to deliver a speech, calculated to 
appeal; instead, he set plainly before his audience the fact, that 
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the abolition of the Excise, which they had assembled to demand, 
was not the real remedy for the depression of their industry. 
The courage and wisdom of Mr. Hofmeyr’s attitude were much 
commended, and Mr. Merriman sent him an appreciative letter, 
thanking him for the sound and wise advice he gave. 


On May 3rd, the National Convention resumed its Session at 
Bloemfontein to consider the amendments, and it very soon 
appeared, that the main difficulty centred round the question of 
the principle of ‘‘equal rights.’’ In the Transvaal the adoption 
of the Bond resolution on this point by the Colonial Parliament 
had been received with indignation, and the delegates were solidly 
against it. On the other hand, the Cape and Orangia representa- 
tives were equally determined to secure an alteration, and at one 
time the Convention was on the verge of a deadlock.—Eventually, 
however, a compromise as suggested by the President, Sir Henry 
de Villers, was accepted. Proportional representation was 
abandoned in the Assembly elections, and single member consti- 
tuencies were instituted, but the principle of ‘‘one vote, one value’’ 
was retained, and no special provision was made making a 
consideration of the claims of the sparsely-populated districts 
compulsory instead of optional. There was a good deal of discus- 
sion on the question of specially safeguarding this compromise, 
but eventually an agreement on this point was also arrived at, 
any amendment to this part of the Bill being reserved for the 


consideration of the King. 


As for the other amendment, that dealing with the languages, 
no definite action was taken. The Free State delegates thought 
it best not to re-open the question, and accordingly, after assur- 
ances had been given as to its meaning, it was decided to leave the 
clause as it stood. The eligibility of coloured voters as members 
of the Cape Provincial Council was, however, made clear, and 


various other improvements were introduced. 


The Constitution, as amended, Mr. Hofmeyr was prepared to 
accept. Up to the end his advice had been ‘‘Stand firm,’’ and 
on the 7th May we still find him referring the Cape delegates to 
I. Cor. 16, v. 13 (‘‘Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong’’), but he probably realized that all had been 
obtained that could be obtained, and so, though still holding that 
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the Draft Act was far from ideal, he was ready to do all he could 
to secure its being carried into effect. This attitude was embodied 
in a resolution of the Cape Town Bond, which, while expressing 
regret that the Convention had not gone further to meet the views 
of the Cape Colony, practically accepted its report as a compro- 
mise, and urged that no alterations should be permitted to be 
made in England without the consent of the Cape Parliament. 


With the publication of the second report of the Convention, 
and its acceptance by the various Legislatures, all that remained 
to be done was to secure the passage of an Imperial Act to give 
effect to the proposals, and for this purpose the despatch of 
delegates of the various Colonies to London was necessary. It 
was not unnatural, that the name of Mr. Hofmeyr, whom health 
had prevented from taking his rightful place in the deliberations 
of the Convention, should now be asked to give his assistance in 
the final stage of the consummation of the Union, for which he 
had worked throughout his life. To Mr. Merriman, who had not 
been in sympathy with Mr. Hofmeyr’s attitude, the suggestion did 
not at first commend itself; but eventually he consented, and the 
following correspondence passed between the two men :— 


Care Town, 27th May, 1909. 


“My pEarR Mr. Hormryr,—It has been suggested to me in several 
influential quarters, that you might be induced to accent the position 
of a delegate to England in connection with the Draft Constitution, 
and that your presence on that occasion would be an outward and 
visible sign of the acceptance by that large portion of the Dutch section 
of the inhabitants, whom you represent, of the new Constitution. 

“T have therefore much pleasure in asking you to form one of the 
delegation in the event of the Parliament agreeing to send one.”’ 


Mr. Hofmeyr was not at first inclined to accept the invitation, 
though health considerations had for a long time been making a 
trip to Europe advisable. ‘‘If I must give an immediate reply,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I have to say No,’’ but eventually after a few days he 
wrote as follows :— 


““AVONDRUST.’’ 


Dear Mr. Merrtmman,—Thinking over our conversation of Saturday, 


it appears to me, that we are in thorough agreement on the following 
points : — 


‘ 
‘“(J.) That no amendments whatever shall be made in the Draft 
Act of Union, which involve alterations in principle or changes 
in the intent or meaning of any clause or provision. 


Mr. 
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(2.) That should the Cape delegates to England not be unanimous 
regarding any proposed amendments, including even those of a 
merely formal character, the Act will be submitted to the 
Cape Parliament for approval. 


(3). That failing such approval, the Proclamation of Union shall 
not apply to the said Colony. 


‘““(4.) That these points will be clearly set forth in the resolutions 
agreeing to the Draft Act Government are about to move in 
our Parliament. 


“If I interpret your views correctly as here given, I agree to 
accept an appointment as one of the delegates to confer with the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in reference to the passage of the 
Draft Act through the British Parliament. 


‘“‘T remain, yours very sincerely, 


a)o tel, 1eKOUM ONAN,” 


This then was the position which Mr. Hofmeyr adopted. 
“You must understand,’’ he said to Mr. Merriman, ‘‘that I will 
be a complete Unionist. I am for the Bill; the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill.’’ In this sense he accepted the appointment, 
and proceeded to London, the other Cape delegates being Sir J. H. 
de Villiers, Dr. Jameson and Messrs. Merriman and Sauer. 


On June 21st, Mr. Hofmeyr, accompanied by his wife and 
niece, left Cape Town for the last time on board the ‘“‘Gaika.’’ 
Before his departure he was entertained at a dinner by his friends, 
and he also received a coloured deputation, which entrusted him with 
a mandate to the Colonial Secretary, expressive of their dissatis- 
faction at the colour line, which had been drawn, coupled, how- 
ever, with a readiness to accept the position without any further 
agitation. On the boat itself, before it left, an interesting cere- 
mony took place. A large number of friends had gathered to bid 
Mr. Hofmeyr farewell, a poem, which had been composed in his 
honour by Mr. M. J. Brink, was read, and in the course of a few 
remarks he expressed his thanks, adding that his task in going to 
England was to say No to any amendments, which might be 
proposed. 

The time on board passed quietly, but pleasantly, and on the 
14th July, the ‘‘Gaika’’ arrived at Southampton. After a consulta- 
tion among themselves the delegates began their conference with 
the Colonial Secretary, Lord Crewe, on July 20th, the main dis- 
cussion centring round the amendments, which the Imperial 
Government had seen fit to suggest. 
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On the Bill itself there were none involving any serious change 
in principle, and most of those which were suggested sprang from 
a desire to conform the Act to the Australian model. This, how- 
ever, the delegates preferred not to do, and the proposal was 
dropped. Several other minor amendments were introduced, but 
they were all on matters of detail, and there was but little 
occasion for Mr. Hofmeyr to say No. On one point, however, 
there was some discussion. In the schedule to the Bill, which 
made provision for the subsequent admission of the native protec- 
torates to the Union, there was a clause, safeguarding the revenue, 
which Basutoland derived as a member of the Customs Union, in 
the event of its being handed over by the Imperial Government. 
This clause Lord Crewe wished to transfer to the Act, so as 
definitely to safeguard such revenue, even before it should be 
transferred. Some of the delegates were not disinclined to assent 
to the request, but Mr. Hofmeyr contended strongly, that it 
involved a change of principle, to which they were not authorized 
to agree. The delegates, after some discussion, sided with him, 
and eventually the Colonial Secretary gave way. 


But for this point, which was left over and settled later, the 
Bill had been disposed of on the first day, and on the second the 
Schedule was taken into consideration. On this discussion was 
more prolonged. There were several points, on which the Imperial 
Government, as trustees for the Protectorates, desired amend- 
ments, none, it is true, involving any very serious alterations, but 
some of them not without importance. One of these dealt with 
the sale of hquor in the Protectorates. In the Draft Act, pro- 
vision had been made for Prohibition, but Lord Crewe wanted it 
to be further laid down, that the law on this point after cession 
should be no less stringent than before. Mr. Hofmeyr again pro- 
tested, and with him several of the other delegates, but eventually 
by a majority it was decided to accept the amendment. In con- 
nection with this point we find Mr. Hofmeyr writing to Sir J. H. 
de Villiers as follows :— 


Lonvon, 25th July, 1909. 


“My ppAR Str Henry,—As no record is kept of the proceedings of 
the delegates, you will kindly allow me to remind you, that my last 
words at our last Conference on the Draft of the S.A. Constitution 
Bill, when the Government’s addition to Clause 15 of the Schedule was 
put to the vote, and you said, ‘So it is agreed’ were, ‘No, I do not; I 
may submit, but I do not accept.’ : : 
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“T write this with no view to any particular action against the 
clause or the Bill, holding as I do, that the Bill even with its imper- 
fections is worth having, but only to protect myself, should I be 
attacked for saying Yes, when I was expected to say No. 


“T remain, yours sincerely, 
POI, del, TEROUSIN ND NR, 2? 


The discussion of the Schedule took some time, but eventually, 
on the 23rd July, the fourth and last Conference on the Bill was 
held, and the amendments were finally disposed of. The delegates, 
however, remained in London to give further advice in connection 
with its passage through the two Houses, and to fix such matters, 
as the date of the Union and the regulations for the election of 
Senators under Proportional representation. 


In a letter dated 30th July, we find Mr. Hofmeyr writing as 
follows on the Conference :— 


“Our political work is nearing its conclusion. To-day we have 
another meeting—I do not exactly know what about. The last discus- 
sion the delegates had among themselves was about the date, from 
which the Union should commence. The Transvaal wanted a later 
date—our leader an early one. Ultimately the Transvaal won. They 
generally do. Why? Because, when they meet, they have generally 
agreed, not only among themselves, but also with the Free State and 
Natal, (who, on the whole are with us at heart), while we come ‘als 
schapen zonder herder’ (‘as sheep without a shepherd’). They live 
together—we each of us far apart from one another. They continually 
consult—we never meet. They are an organized force—we free lances, 
each acting on his own hook. Even when we start with a majority, we 
sometimes end with a minority, as was the case with Crewe’s addition 
to the Liquor Clause to the Schedule to the Act. I have persistently 
said ‘No’ when necessary, but there’s something in the air, which 
makes me feel, that by some I am regarded as an ‘outsider,’ because | 
was not a Member of the Convention. After all very little—if any— 
mischief has been done, because there was not much to fight about.”’ 


In the British Parliament, the South African Constitution 
Bill met with but little opposition. In the House of Lords not a 
single amendment was pressed to a division, and in the House of 
Commons, though notice had been given of as many as 53, mainly 
by Labour members, only one, that in favour of allowing non- 
Europeans to sit in Parliament for the Cape and Natal, was 
divided on, and it was lost by 155 votes to 55. The result was, that 
by August 19th the Bill had been passed by both Houses through 
all its stages. Several of the delegates had already left London, 
but Mr. Hofmeyr stayed on till the 23rd, when he crossed over to 
the Continent, and, after spending some days in Holland, he 
proceeded to take the “‘kur’’ at Bad Nauheim and Bad Wildungen. 
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With the passing of the Act, the next subject to be deter- 
mined was the composition of the first Government of the Union, 
and it is at least necessary to set down Mr. Hofmeyr’s attitude, 
on this point, as it has frequently given rise to speculation. On 
the question of a coalition or ‘‘best men’’ government he gave his 


views to an interviewer :— 


“T am no prophet,’’ he said, ‘“‘but I need not tell you how weak 
coalition Ministries are. If the one party finds, that it has one member 
less in the Cabinet than the other, then there follows quarrelling and 
division. I see that someone has pointed to the failure of Australia 
and other Colonies, saying that all things considered, the old party 
lines are perhaps better. Well, I am inclined to accept, that a constitu- 
tion brings no change in the party situation, and that we may have 
the same old party divisions as before.’’ 


The next question was, of course, who was to be the first 
Premier. To this we have reference in one or two of Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s letters. In that dated 30th July, which has already 
been quoted, we find the following :— 


“As regards the Premiership. If Steyn is physically strong 
enough (which I doubt), everyone will support him. If he stands out, 
then he and the Free Staters will support Merriman (because they feel 
under obligations to him for the stand he took during the Raid and 
the War): on one condition, however, viz.:—That he should have the 
entire support of the South African Party in the Cape Colony. Should 
that Party, however, be divided, then the Free State will back Botha, 
who professes to be indifferent, but is supposed to have ambitions, as, 
of course, has the other man. From this it would appear, as if our 
Cape Africanders have the matter very much in their own hands. The 
Natalians, I fancy, would not give much trouble, provided they are 
duly represented in the Ministry. To Botha they could not strongly 
object, because he represents the most energetic partner in the Union 
firm; to Merriman, not, because he comes from a maritime Province, 
and, as an Englishman, is in natural harmony with them... . 

‘‘P.S. 2.—Since writing my first P.S. I had a long talk with Botha, 
at his request, which did not, however, give much fresh information in 
addition to the above. He is opposed to a Coalition Ministry, as the 
other side appear to claim five out of the ten seats, and desire that 
men like Merriman, Hull, etc., should be put in as S.A. Party men. 
He is ready to accept Steyn as Premier, but at the same time says that 
Steyn has decidedly told him his health is not good enough. He says 
he has no ambition, but appears more ready to become Premier himself 
than to act under anybody else.’’ 


On September 19th, we find Mr. Hofmeyr writing from Bad 
Nauheim : — 


“Tf we are to have a Party—and not a Coalition—Ministry, it is 
of the utmost importance, that every Botha- and every Merriman-man 
should support such Ministry, whoever may be the Prime Minister. 
If malcontents stand out, put spokes in the wheels of government, or 
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give it only lukewarm support, your South African Party Ministry will 
hardly effect even as much for Africanderism as offr present Ministry 
has done—which was and is little enough. 

“Steyn appears to be physically out of the question as Prime Minis- 
ter. In England most men of standing advocate Botha’s claims, and 
Botha, I fancy, will be the coming man. He may be more ‘randsge- 
zind’ than we like, but will he be less so, if he is forced to rely on 
Rand support through Cape Colony squabbles and divisions? Mind, I 
do not object to Merriman, should he be elected; but our majority will 
not be so considerable, nor our party ability and firmness so great, that 
it will be able to stand divisions, based on personal or territorial 
jealousies in its own ranks. Therefore—beware!’’ 


Just two days after this was written, Mr. Hofmeyr penned 
another letter, which, as it gives us a glimpse of the very inmost 
recesses of his heart, cannot be left unquoted. It was written to 
his brother-in-law, Mr. D. C. de Waal, from whom he had been 
estranged in the days of “‘storm and stress,’’ but with whom he 
had in calmer times again been reconciled. 


Bav-Navuemm, 21st Sept, 1909. 


My pxrar Davin,—Jo and I have read your letter of 3lst August 
not without emotion. That in your highly serious condition, you should 
still have the desire and the energy to devote an hour and a half to 
the dictation of a letter to your poor old brother-in-law, nearly 7,000 
miles away from you, brought the tears into our eyes. We were the 
more affected by your great interest in our experiences and your 
appreciation of small services rendered by us. That is true brotherly 
love, which we shall never forget, and we shall preserve your letter 
for all time as a precious treasure. 

Your brain is still so clear, and your judgment so sound, that I 
cannot persuade myself that your end is near. Perhaps we shall see 
one another again and be able to give utterance to a few words of 
comfort. The ways of Providence are unsearchable and sometimes 
wonderful. All that we poor creatures can do is to submit ourselves 
unconditionally. ‘‘Lord, do with me as Thou wilt. What Thou dost, 
is well done. Speak to thy servant and he shall hear.’’ Let this 
thought inspire you and me, and nothing can go wrong with us. 

God be with you—bless you—support you, is the wish—with much 
love—of 


Your loving brother and sister-in-law, 


JAN AND JOHANNA HOFMEYR. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE END. 


It had always been Jan Hofmeyr’s desire, that death when it 
came to him, might come speedily, that there might be no long- 
drawn-out agony of disease. It was destined that his desire should 
be granted. On Wednesday, October 13th, he returned to London 
from the Continent, intending to stay for a few weeks before he left 
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for his “last long journey home,’’ as he put it. But the following 
Friday evening he was seized with an attack of angina pectoris, and 
at a quarter past ten o’clock on the morning of Saturday, 16th 
October, Jan Hofmeyr entered into his rest. And so, like the 
Hebrew leader of old, ‘‘Onze Jan’’ passed away, after guiding his 
people for close on forty years, right up to the borders of their 


Promised Land. 


Of the tributes of affection and respect, which the passing of 
Jan Hofmeyr call d forth, from the King upon the Throne to the 
humblest Bondsman at the Cape, or of the simple yet impressive 
pageantry of Cape Town’s and South Africa’s tribute to the 
lost leader, when he returned for the last time to his well-loved 
home, or of the last scenes in the church in Cape Town or the simple 
burial-place at Somerset West on November 18th, what need is 
there to write here? The events of those days remain engraven on 
the minds of all, who lived through them. 


To determine the place, which Jan Hofmeyr will occupy, when 
the firm glance of an impartial history takes stock of personalities 
and events in South Africa, it is yet too early. It is the lot of 
most great men, that their achievements only begin to meet with 
due appreciation, when they have passed away, and that then they 
are enfolded in a halo of panygeric; as years roll on, there is a 
reaction, the personalities of the present dominate the attention, 
and for a while they seem to be almost forgotten, till time suffi- 
cient has passed, and from the sombre half-light of the, past they 
loom up in a true perspective, and can be assigned their rightful 
place in the gallery of worthies. 
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So it is with Jan Hofmeyr. The extravagance of adulation 
has run its course, and at times one begins to feel, that he has 
been forgotten. But it is not so; for though his name is no longer 
heard so often as once it was, though his services seem sometimes 
to have sunk into oblivion, the memory of Jan Hofmeyr still lives 
in the hearts of his countrymen, there are still men whom his 
spirit remains to guide and uphold, and when the tendencies, which 
are to-day at work, shall have attained to fruition, it cannot but 
be that all men shall perceive, that in the Pantheon of the future, 
amid those who have helped to build up our South African nation, 
to him must be assigned perhaps the foremost place. 


The death of Jan Hofmeyr marked in a sense the passing of 
an old generation and the rising of a new out of its ashes; it was 
the point at which the period of preparation, of sowing the seed 
gave place to that of construction, of reaping the harvest. Though 
he himself claimed to be an opportunist in its highest sense of a 
practical statesman, ever able to adapt himself to the inwardness 
of a situation, Jan Hofmeyr throughout his life was an idealist; 
he was a man that stood for certain aims, the attainment of which 
he made the central object of his political being. And to his 
life is given a certain sense of completion by the fact, that the two 
main ideals, for which he had striven, the Union of the South African 
communities, and the full and unreserved acknowledgement by each 
of the national elements of the rights and aspirations of the other, 
as the only solid basis of such a Union, were both fast approaching 
realization, when death came to him. And with the attainment of 
this Jan Hofmeyr’s work was done. The situation had changed, 
the altered conditions de :anded the leadership of younger men, 
and as he declared shortly before his death, his life-work had been 
accomplished, and he desired no longer to play a part before the 
political footlights. 


And yet, though his task has been accomplished, South Africa 
to-day sorely misses the sage counsel and ripened experience of its 
veteran statesman. A man such as he appears but seldom in the 
history of a nation, and his place it has proved to be impossible to 
fill. Crises have arisen, when our country has had occasion to 
yearn for his guidance, and to search in vain for the ‘“‘sound of a 
voice that is still.’’ 
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But, however great a man may be, he is never indispensable 
to a people. In a young nation like South Africa, possessing as it 
does all that is necessary for the attainment of greatness, the seed 
once sown cannot but spring to glorious fruition ; the great destiny 
which Jan Hofmeyr believed to be apportioned to his people shall 
come to pass, and to that destiny it will be possible for us South 
Africans to attain in such measure, as we allow ourselves to be 
inspired and enthused by the spirit of our lost leader. 


APPENDIX. 


“THE VOLKSVRIEND.”’ 


PROSPECTUS 
of a newspaper which will be published on the Ist January, 1862 
(D.V.), by the Christian Printing Union, under the editorship a Rev. 
D. J. H. Ruijtenbeeck. 


DE VOLKSVRIEND, 


Social and Religious Journal. 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom.’’ 


Urged on by the pressing solicitations of highly-esteemed friends, 
and from a personal sense of the necessity of such a publication, we 
have resolved, under a prayerful reliance upon the Lord, to take upon 
ourselves the editing and publishing of the above-mentioned news- 
paper. We cannot better express the character and object of the 
journal than by styling it a ‘‘Social and Religious Newspaper.’’ 

It is our intention, namely, to evince in our paper the same 
interest in the Religious as in the Social questions of the day, because 
it is our firm belief, that no human power can separate the religious 
from the social interests of a country; no sound love of country, with- 
out real piety; no sound piety, without real love of country. No . 
external welfare can guarantee to us the peace and unity of society: 
this must be effected by religion, which not only beautifies it in form, 
but penetrates it like a leaven. 

Proceeding upon this principle, and firmly attached to the tried 
OrtHopox rule of faith, we consider ourselves called upon to do battle 
against Liberalism—which is in its nature anti-Catholic, against the 
Bible and unchristian—by laying bare its real character, and pointing 
out to our countrymen the sad consequences, which in other countries 
the reign of Liberalism has inflicted, and still inflicts, upon church 
and society. And as we are not the less convinced, that the religious 
tone of the church and of society should, according to the Word of 
God ever become higher and holier, and that, to that end, the church 
should show internally more of spiritual life and externally of Chris- 
tian activity, we hail with gratitude the advent of the Revtvau in our 
country. According to the light vouchsafed to us, we will endeavour 
to distinguish the unsoundness, which may be attached to the move- 
ment, from the sound fruits of the Holy Spirit, and to defend this 
latter against ignorant and mischievous opponents. And as the true 
welfare of the subject does not depend upon the external prosperity 
of the country, but rather upon the religious tendency of the people: 
so it not only behoves the church to take care, that she faithfully and 
diligently obeys her calling, to fit the subject for the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but it is also the duty of the State, for its own sake, to assist 
and protect the church. 

We do not, however, consider that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment of the country in fulfilling its holy obligation to furnish the 
church with means, solely for the sake of a few L.S.D., but because by 
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such support it furthers the best interests of its subjects. We deem it 
a higher calling on the part of the Government by religious enactments 
to guard against society being inundated by heathen principles and 
actions. Among its other obligations, it is the sacred duty of the 
State to honour and protect the sanctity of the Christian Sabbath, 
and to see that the Bible—the people’s best book—maintains its place 
of honour in the schools. At the same time, the State may not assume 
the right of interfering with the internal government of the church. 
By so doing it would encroach upon the dearest privileges of the Chris- 
tian Citizen. 


The church is the body, of which Christ alone is the Head. It 
would be the height of absurdity to attribute this right to the Govern- 
ment, as the Church has no guarantee for the Christian principles of 
the executive members of the State. 


Holding these feelings, we would endeavour to prove that a 
religious journal is not necessarily of a nature unsuitable to society. 
The best Christian is the best citizen. The temporal interests of the 
country are certainly subservient to its moral and religious obligations, 
but they are not to be sacrificed to these latter. Religion is not 
a Moloch, who swallows what is human in man. _ She hallows it, 
and imparts to it a fresh and noble impetus. _ While we are in- 
clined zealously to co-operate in the work of the Church and Mission, 
of Education and Civilization, we will nevertheless do all in our power 
to further the cause of Commerce and Agriculture. Everything that 
may occur of interest in Church and State, we will always communi- 
cate to our readers. This object will comprise the deliberations of 
Parliament and all important church meetings. Should there be space 
to spare, we intend to fill it with pleasing narratives and communica- 
tions, in order that our paper may occupy the position of a domestic 
friend in the household. We will try to produce a journal, suited not 
only to the inhabitants of this Colony, but also to those of the neigh- 
bouring Republics. 


We will give monthly a short summary of foreign news. A com- 
petent correspondent in Holland has been engaged to transmit by every 
mail an account of all the important news from Europe, especially 
occurrences in Holland, both in Church and State. 


We reserve to us the right as Editor to use our own discretion as 
to the insertion or rejection of communications forwarded to us. We 
can afford no space for personal recriminations, especially not for 
articles, avowedly attacking the sacred fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. Indeed as little as our loyalty would permit the appearance 
in our paper of anything, that may militate against the sovereignty 
of the Queen, just as little would our Christian feeling allow the 
insertion of anything in which, for instance, the eternal Godhead of 
our Lord and Saviour; Jesus Christ, is attacked. 


With the hope, that the undertaking may be acceptable to God, 
and that all Christian citizens will willingly co-operate with us in the 
same, we have assumed this task, and we commend ourselves to the 

rayers of our brothers in Christ. Should any pecuniary profits arise 
from this paper they will be devoted to the cause of the Lord. We 
are assisted by a Direction, who will from time to time give an account 
to the subscribers on the state of the funds. 


The paper will appear twice a week, the days to be fixed later. 


The subscription in Town is £1 6s. per annum; in the country. 
once a week, £1 1ls.; twice a week, £1 16s. The prices’ for Advertise. 
ments are the same, as charged by the other Dutch dailies. 
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THE BOEREN BESCHERMINGS VERENIGING. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


I. The Association shall be called the South African Farmers’ 
Protection Association. 


IJ. The object of the Association is to watch over and_ protect 
the Farming Interests of this Colony. 


III. The Association proposes to attain this object: 


1stly. By promoting the election of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, who will generally oppose all measures calculated 
to press unduly on the farming population,—who will resist 
the imposition of all export duties or other one-sided taxes 
on articles of Colonial produce or industry,—who will avail 
themselves of every favourable opportunity for repealing 
or rendering less oppressive the excise tax on colonial spirits 
—who, in all proposed legislation on the relations of Masters 
and Servants, will keep in view the special wants of the 
farming population, and who will advocate the judicious 
application of grants out of the public revenue for the 
development of the agricultural and pastoral resources of 
the country ; 


2ndly. By endeavouring to secure the registration as Parlia- 
mentary voters of all men interested in the farming pursuits 
of the Colony and to guard against all abuse of the 
franchise. 


3rdly. By providing proper machinery for informing the farmers 
of all measures proposed in Parliament, by which their 
interests may be endangered. 


IV. The Association shall consist of a Central Board of Manage- 
ment and Local Associations, spread as far as possible over the Colony. 


V. There shall be three classes of members, named Local Members, 
General Members and Life Members, respectively. Local Members 
shall be those who shall subscribe and pay in advance the sum of not 
less than 10s. 6d. per annum; General Members those who shall sub- 
scribe and pay in advance at least £1 1s. per annum, and life Mem- 
bers, those who shall, either on joining or at any time thereafter, pay 
a contribution of £10 or upwards to the funds of the Association. 


VI. Every Fiscal or Electoral Division of the Colony shall have its 
own Local Association, but whenever this is found to be inexpedient, 
two or more Divisions may unite to establish one such Local Associa- 
tion. 


VII. All the Local, General and Life Members resident in any 
district shall form the Local Association of that district. 


VIII. Every Local Association shall elect its own Local Committee, 
selecting, if practicable, at least one member from each Fieldcornetcy, 
and shall appoint its own Chairman and Secretary. 
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IX. Every Local Committee shall once a year call a meeting of all 
the members of the Local Association, which meeting shall elect the | 
Committee for the ensuing year. 


X. Every Local Association shall, through its local Committee, 
account for and remit all moneys received for the objects of the South 
African Farmers’ Protection Association to the Central Board of 
Management; to which it shall also communicate the names of its 
office-bearers and Committee-men, and with which it shall loyally co- 
operate for the promotion of the objects set forth in Section II. and 
JIT. of the Rules and Regulations. 


XI. Every Local Committee shall have the right to depute, from 
time to time, one of its Members to attend the meetings of the Central 
Board of Management, to submit its views to and take part in the 
discussions of and to vote on all questions brought before said Board. 


XII. The Central Board of Management shall have its office in 
Cape Town. 


XIII. The Central Board of Management shall consist of thirteen 
of the General Members and Infe Members, who shall appoint from 
amongst their own number a President, a Vice-President, a Treasurer 
and a Secretary. 


XIV. The first members of the Central Board of Management shall 

e , who shall hold office 

till the month of August, 1879, and thereafter until others are 
appointed in their place, until they resign or become disqualified. 


XV. A meeting of all General Members and Infe Members of the 
Association shall be called by the Central Board of Management in 
Cape Town in the month of August of each year, before which meeting 
the said Central Board of Management shall lay a Report of the 
proceedings during the past year, such report, upon being adopted, to 
be printed and circulated with the assistance of the various Local 
Committees among all the Members of the Association. 


XVI. The Annual Meeting described in the previous Section shall, 
before separating, elect a new Central Board of Management, to hold 
office for one year, in the place of the retiring one, the members of 
which shall, however, be eligible for re-election. 


XVII. The Central Board of Management shall endeavour to 
establish Local Associations in the various divisions of the Colony, and 
enter into correspondence with the Local Committees and with other 
parties to carry out the objects of the Association. 


XVIII. The Central Board of Management shall consult with Local 
Committees and other parties about the nomination of candidates for 
both Houses of Parliament, who are in favour of the objects of the 
Association, and it shall promote the election of such candidates by 
pecuniary assistance or otherwise, as it may deem fit. 


XIX. The Central Board of Management shall, as a rule, discoun- 
tenance contests between candidates holding the views of the Associa- 
tion, so as not to encourage the candidature of antagonistic candidates. 


_XX. All the Members and Officers of the Association shall render 
their services without any remuneration, provided that the Central 
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Board of Management shall be at liberty to allow such amounts to its 
Treasurer and Secretary for clerical assistance and to the Local Com- 
mittees for defraying current expenses as may be found necessary. 


XXI. The Central Board of Management shall Convene a Special 
General Meeting of General and Life Members, whenever petitioned to 
do so by at least 50 members, and also whenever it shall deem such 
Meeting necessary. 


_ XXII. The Central Board of Management and the Local Com- 
mittees shall pass such bye-laws as may be necessary to properly carry 
into effect the duties entrusted to them. 


XXITT. The S.A. Farmers’ Protection Association shall not inter- 
fere with party politics as such, but shall steadily and_ persistently 
pursue the objects set forth in the second and third sections of their 
rules and regulations, regardless of any effect such course of conduct 
may have on the state of Parliamentary parties. 


XXIV. These Rules and Regulations may be amended at any An- 
nual General Meeting, or at any Special General Meeting called on a 
petition received by the Central Board of Management from at least 
fifty (50) General Members and Life Members, provided the proposed 
amendments shall be clearly set forth in the petition, and the Central 
Board of Management shall have given at least three weeks’ notice of 
those proposed amendments, either by circular to the Local Associations 
or in at least one Dutch and one English colonial newspaper. 


ADDRESS TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


To tar Rigut HonovurasteE Witt1sAm Ewart Gruapstone, M.P., etc., ete. 


Sir,—We, the undersigned, who venture to address you, are men of 
European extraction, living in the Cape Colony, and, with few excep- 
tions, belong to the class generally known by the name of “ Dutch 
Boers.”’ 

Living scattered over great stretches of country, far removed from 
the busy centres of population and civilization, and occupied with the 
eare of our flocks and herds, we have but a scant opportunity of he- 
coming acquainted with the names and deeds of the great men of the 
British Empire. 

But yet, from time to time, the name of WILLIAM EWART GLAD- 
STONE has reached even our isolated South African farms. We heard 
of him, as one of those famed statesmen and orators across the water, 
who, by the power of their genius, exercise so marked an influence on 
the destinies of their country. We heard of his magnificent eloquence, 
of his splendid services rendered in the cause of human liberty without 
distinction of race or creed, and of his undeviating loyalty to conscience 
—not only as a private member of Parliament, but in that most difficult 
of all positions, a political party leader and a Cabinet Minister. We 
were told, how he had carried the first rays of hope into the hearts of 
a cruelly oppressed Italian people, how he had aided the cause of the 
poverty-stricken Italian peasant, and how he had made the whole of 
England ring with his indignant denunciations of the nameless atrocities 
perpetrated by a barbarous soldiery on a Christian population in the 
Turkish Empire. 
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Sharing the feeling of a common humanity, we could not learn of 
these your services in the cause of liberty, without feeling some re- 
sponsive chord touched within us. And yet we would hardly have 
thought of addressing you, if we had not heard of late, how the wrongs 
of-even some few thousands of Dutch Boers—as many thousands of miles 
away—had called forth your sympathy and a decided expression of your 
disapproval and condemnation of the treatment, to which they are sub- 
jected. 


Connected with the Boers of the Transvaal by the ties of descent, 
language, religion, and—many of us—of inter-marriage and friendship, 
we feel that their wrongs are our wrongs, and services rendered to them 
are services rendered to us. We had hoped that in time soon to come 
the bonds of a friendly Union—light as air, but strong as links of iron— 
between their Government and our Government would be drawn closer 
and closer, until we would have a common native policy, a common Cus- 
toms tariff, and be knit together in all respects in an indissoluble al- 
liance, presenting to the outside world all the semblance of one people 
and one country, actuated by one desire and one aim—that of promoting 
the general welfare of South Africa. 


Most of us had, therefore, heard with delight the conciliatory pro- 
posals made both to us and to the Boers across the Vaal by the then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Carnarvon, in 1875, although 
some of us held, that those proposals were subsequently surrounded in 
a manner calculated to give umbrage to our own Responsible Ministry. 
At public meetings all over the country, the Dutch Colonists triumph- 
antly vindicated the uprightness of the intentions of England’s Minister 
against those who attempted to cast doubts on them. At the only 
election, which took place at the time—one for the Legislative Council, 
in the pre-eminently Dutch Western Province—they secured, notwith- 
standing the most determired opposition, the return, by a majority of 
more than three to one, of a candidate who had been nominated as an 
advocate of Lord Carnarvon’s proposals of conciliation, and, with but 
one exception, the Dutch Colonists were longing for the general election 
of 1879, to be enabled to return to both Houses of Parliament an over- 
whelming majority of members holding similar views. 


You, sir, may therefore form some idea of the feelings of grief, in- 
dignation, and humiliation, in the presence of our exulting political 
opponents, with which we learnt in April, 1877, that our friends and 
brothers in the Transvaal had suddenly, in violation of a solemn treaty, 
been deprived of their independence by the very power, which had, up 
to the last moment, so lavishly professed the purest sentiments of friend- 
ship and good-will towards them, and which had, only a few short months 
before, gained the enthusiastic support of the Dutch Boers of South 
Africa by the promises of conciliation héld out to them. 


We are aware, that the alleged inherent weakness of the Transvaal 
Republic, and its alleged imability to subdue the chief Secocoeni, to- 
gether with the risk it is supposed to have run of being overpowered by 
the Zulus, were pleaded in justification of the high-handed act. But in 
face of the fact that, weeks previous to the Annexation, Secocoeni had 
concluded a treaty of peace, by which (even independently of the con- 
ditions since disputed under somewhat peculiar circumstances) he sub- 
mitted to a very considerable loss of territory, and to a fine of two 
thousand head of cattle, and that he had written to the British Special 
Commissioner, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, praying for help against the 
Boers, who, he said, were “ eating him up,”’ we must be allowed to reject 
that plea, as far, at least, as Secocoeni is concerned, as ‘being utterly 
untenable. And as for the (Zulus, we should bear in mind, that the 
Boers had lived on a friendly footing with them for close on forty years, 
that President Burgers was confident of being able to settle all existing 
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differences with them by the cession of a trifling portion of the territory 
claimed by them; and that the Boer mode of warfare on horseback, and 
in laager, is generally admitted to be pre-eminently calculated to defeat 
a baldly-attacking native enemy, such as the Zulus. And, surely, it has 
never been held among civilized nations, that the most unexceptionable 
plan w helping a friendly pecple in distress is yourself to seize upon their 
country. 


It has also been stated that the Republican Government of the 
Transvaal was weak, impecunious, and unable to maintain authority 
among its own subjects. And yet, Sir, we have never seen a single case 
substantiated of resistance offered with impunity to the just behests of 
the Government. To be sure, such resistance was attempted by a 
powerful body of disorderly diggers at the distant gold diggings; but 
the attempt proved a decisive failure in the presence of the determined 
steps taken by the Republican Government to maintain law and order. 
We are aware, also, that through the momentarily unsettled state of 
the country (the necessary result of the war, only then brought to a 
close), and through the natural reluctance of a President, whose term 
of office was very nearly expired, and who was a candidate for re-election, 
to avail himself of the full authority of the law, the taxes had of late 
come in less regularly. But after a brief term of rest and peace, after 
the conclusion of the Presidential election, and after the promulgation 
ot the reformed Constitution, adopted in the very last session of the 
Volksraad to strengthen the hands of the Executive, the Government 
would certainly have succeeded in collecting all outstanding amounts 
and settling for its liabilities. 


It has indeed been urged, that the Annexation took place with the 
consent of the Boers themselves, but we have never been able to learn, 
how and when that consent was given. On the contrary, we find, that 
at the very moment of the Annexation, the duly-constituted authorities 
of the Transvaal solemnly protested against it, and refrained from armed 
resistance, only because they felt unequal to coping with all the might 
of the British Empire, and recoiled from the fearful responsibility of 
presenting the native population of the country with the disastrous 
spectacle of white men warring with white men in South Africa. We 
find that the people themselves, declining to believe, that an act of in- 
justice and faithlessness could have been committed with the full know- 
ledge and consent of the generous British people, twice over provided the 
means for dispatching some of their leading men all the way to London 
to lay the true state of affairs before the British Government, and to 
pray for the restoration of that independence, to which they could do 
none other than cling. We find that they held mass meeting on mass 
meeting, attended by ever-increasing numbers, and the most recent of 
all, which assembled only in December last, was attended by 6,300 of 
the 8,000 white men capable of bearing arms within the Transvaal, the 
purpose of their coming together being to devise means for the re-es- 
tablishment of the Republic, and that to the number of seven-eighths— 
7,018 out of 8,000—they petitioned the British Government with the 
same object in view. 


We find, however, that their deputations were treated in Downing 
Street with but slight consideration, and that their petitions were com- 
pletely ignored. We find, moreover, that Her Majesty’s Government 
themselves have given practical proof of the conviction, that the great 
bulk of the people are averse to British rule, by violating the gratuitous 
and express pledges contained in the Annexing Proclamation and in the 
speeches of the High Commissioner, and by withholding from the Trans- 
vaal a liberal form of Government, and only grudgingly granting it a 
Constitution, which, we respectfully take leave to say, is a disgrace to 
England, as the mother of Parliamentary Government. 
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And now matters have come to such a pass, that our brethren in the 
Transvaal are with great difficulty restrained from taking up arms, only 
by the influences some of us have hitherto been able to bring to bear 
upon them, and by their hope that we may be able to effect something, 
in their behalf either in our own Legislatures or in England—that they 
have already well-nigh unanimously resolved to break off all social and 
commercial intercourse with Englishmen, and that, in consequence, Her 
Majesty’s military authorities in the Transvaal are obliged to draw their 
supplies, at enormous expense, from Natal and elsewhere, some hundreds 
of miles away. 


We ourselves, Sir, have, by humble petition, on two occasions at- 
tempted to draw the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to the sad 
state of affairs, but we are grieved to say, that on neither occasion have 
we been favoured with a single word of even acknowledgment in reply. 


Our only hope, and the hope of our brethren across the Vaal, now 
ig in yourself, and in those other noble-minded sons of Great Britain, 
who never hesitate to come forward, as the champions of the injured and 
the oppressed. We beseech you, Sir, to help us to communicate to the 
people of the United Kingdom, how by the one high-handed act of the 
Transvaal Annexation, the Huropean races of South Africa have been 
divided into two hostile parties, how the great cause of South African 
Union has been thrown back for more than a generation to come, how 
bloody war against native tribes, partly undertaken in the expectation 
of pacifying the Boers, have resulted in enlisting their sympathies in 
behalf of those tribes, and in burdening the taxpayers of Great Britain 
and Ireland with a debt amounting to millions of pounds sterling. 


And, Sir, whilst thanking you for the noble words you have uttered 
at Edinburgh, and on the occasion of your birthday, in behalf of our 
compatriots, we, moreover, pray that you will bring to bear your power- 
ful influence on the cause of the restoration of Transvaal Independence. 


Objections have indeed been advanced against that course. It has 
been said, that the Transvaal Boers cannot be trusted with the manage- 
ment of South African native tribes. In reply, we need only point out,. 
that the British Government have deemed it necessary to shed far more 
native blood during the three years of their extended authority, than 
was shed in all the thirty years of Boer Government in the Transvaal— 
that during the whole of th2 struggle with Secocoeni, even when the 
issue appeared doubtful, not one of the many tribes in and about the 
Transvaal made common cause with that chief, but either observed a 
scrupulous neutrality, or rendered the Boers all the assistance in their 
power,—that even in its session immediately preceeding the Annexation, 
the Volksraad clearly announced its readiness to enter into treaty en- 
gagements with the British Government on the management of native 
affairs as well as on other matters, and that at the mass meeting, held 
only in December last, the Boers have emphatically renewed that offer. 


We, Sir, believe with the numerous and influential deputations of 
Colonial members of Parliament and others, among them some of our 
most noted philanthrophists, who waited on His Excellency the Governor, 
Sir Bartle Frere, at Cape Town, in November last, that if the indepen- 
dence of the Transvaal were restored under such conditions and guaran- 
tees for the guarding of British interests, as the Boers would readily 
accept, harmony and friendliness would be substituted for discord and 
animosity, that the peaceful Government of the Transvaal would be se- 
cured at a tithe of the present rate of expenditure, that every soldier 
could be withdrawn from a country, where he is at present regarded as 
the instrument of injustice and oppression, that the true and internal 
Union of South Africa would be secured more effectually than by any 
other means, which England’s ablest statesman could devise, or Eng- 
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land’s most famous general carry into execution, and th 

j . ral carry } E at the loyalt 
of the Dutch Colonists of South Africa would be restored on the sae 
of all foundations—that of gratitude and contentment. 


Thoroughly convinced, that we do not come to you in vain, and 
praying that it may please Providence to spare you for a long series of 
years, 


We remain, Sir, 


Your most humble and obedient servants, 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AFRICANDER BOND. 
(AS ADOPTED IN 1883.) 
GENERAL CONSTITUTION. 


Art. I.—The Africander Bond recognizes no nationality of any kind, 
save that of the Africander, and looks upon all as belonging to it, of 
whatever descent, who aim at the welfare of South Africa. 


Art. I1.—The object of the Bond is: the formation of a South African 
nationality by the fostering of true patriotism, as preparation for its 
final destiny: A United South Africa. 


Art. I11.—This object the Bond will strive after, by encouraging the 
Africanders to assert themselves, both politically and socially, as a 
nation. 


Art. ITV.—Admission as an ordinary member is to be subject to the 
regulations to be laid down by the various Provinces. 


Art. V.—The Bond will be divided into Provinces, one of which shall 
Re established in each Republic, each State and each Colony of South 
Africa. 


Art. VI.—As far as practicable, the administration is to be carried 
out by means of Ward Committees, Divisional Committees, Circle Com- 
mittees, Provincial Committees, and a Central Committee. 


Art. VII.—The Central Committee shall consist of two delegates 
from every Provincial Committee, who shall remain in office, till their 
respective Provincial Committees shall have appointed other delegates 


in their place. 


Art. VIII.—The Central Committee shall meet at least once a year 
in each Province, on a day to be appointed by it, and at a place that is 
situated as centrally as possible, to be indicated by the representatives 
of the Province, whose turn it is; but if these representatives cannot 
agree, the Central Committee shall itself determine, at which place in 
the Province whose turn it is, it shall meet. 


Art. IX.—The Central Committee shall be responsible for the geneval 
interests of the Bond and for the publication of a report of its pro- 
ceedings, as well as of the general position of the Bond, as early as 


possible after the close of its meetings. 
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Art. X.—The Provincial Committees shall 


(a) be responsible for the collection, and, in conjunction with the 
Central Committee, for the payment of all moneys coming 
under their care; 


(b) forward one-third of the money paid into their treasuries to 
the Central Committee; 


(c) exercise supervision over their subordinate committees; and 


(d) must at least once a year send up reports of their proceedings 
4 to the Central Committee, in accordance with the instructions 
of that body, and shall fix, before dispersing, when and where 

the next ordinary meeting is to take place. 


Art. XI.—Every Province shall be permitted to draw up a Pro- 
vincial Constitution to regulate its own affairs, provided that the pro- 
visions are not discordant with this general Constitution. 


Art. XII.—Owing to the special circumstances there existing, the 
Cape Colony shall be permitted to comprise a branch of the Bond under 
the title of ‘‘Africander Bond and Boerenvereniging of the Cape 
Colony.”’ 


Art. XIIT.—AIl elections of committee members shall take place by 
ballot. 


Art. XITV.—The Central Committee shall be permitted to amend this 
Constitution, with due respect to the feelings of the Provincial Com- 
mittees. 


Art. XV.—This Constitution shall be submitted to every ‘branch of 
the Africander Bond in South Africa and of the Boerenvereniging in 
Cape Colony, with the request to communicate their feelings to the 
Central Committee before the 26th September, 1883, and the Central 
Committee shall then have the right to amend it in accordance with the 
feelings thus expressed, and shall thereupon generally determine it. 


PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTION FOR THE CAPE COLONY. 


Art. I.—This Province shall be called ‘‘The Africander Bond and 
Boerenvereniging of the Cape Colony.”’ 


Art. 11 —All may become ordinary members of the Bond, who by 
signing Schedule A deciare that they will maintain the expressed 
principles of the Bond and observe their obligations as such. 


Act IlI.—This Province shall give effect to the objects described in 
the general Constitution by: 
(a) attending to the registration of qualified citizens; 
(b) ensuring the election of competent men for civil and state 
affairs ; 
(c) promoting effective, sound, Christian education ; 


(d) assisting in the advancement of our people by’ spreading whole- 
some literature; and by 


(e) watching the interests of our national industries, especially 
of agriculture and_stock-farming, as being the principal 
sources of the wealth of this land. 
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Art. IV.—To that end it shall make use of: 


(a) Ward Committees, one or more in every Field-cornetcy, or one 
in every Municipal Ward or in two or more Field-cornetcies 
and Municipal Wards together, where not less than 10 ordin- 
ary members combine to form a branch of the Bond; 

(b) Divisional Committees in every Fiscal or Electoral Division, 
or in two or more Fiscal and Electoral Divisions together, 
the District Committee to fix the number of representatives 
for each of its Ward Committees; 

(c) Circle Committees in every Electoral Circle, to consist of one 
delegate from every Divisional Committee in the Circle; 

(d) Its Provincial Committee, consisting of two delegates from 
every Divisional Committee in the Province, each Divisional 
Committee being entitled to appoint a secundus for each 
primarius. 

Art. V.—Ward Committees shall be charged with: 

(a) the admission or rejection of ordinary members; 

{b) the collection of subscriptions from members in their respec- 
tive Wards; 

({c) the expulsion of members, who, owing to non-payment of their 
subscription or to misconduct, have rendered themselves un- 
worthy of membership ; 

(d) the forwarding of one-third of the subscriptions collected by 
them to their respective Divisional Committees ; 

{e) the promotion in their respective Wards and in conjunction 
with their respective District Committees, of the interests of 
the Province, as described in the Third Article of this Pro- 


vincial Constitution, and the regular rendering account of 
their doings to their respective Divisional Committees. 


Art. VI.—The Divisional Committees shall: 

(a) forward one-third of the moneys received by them to the Pro- 
vincial Committee ; 

(b) regularly render account of their doings to the Provincial 
Committee; 

* (c) in agreement witn the Central Committee as well as with the 
respective Ward Committees under them, promote the in- 
terests of their Province, within their respective districts, as 
described in Article 3 of this Provincial Constitution. 


Art. VII.—The Circle Committees shall promote the interests of the 
Province, more particularly in connection with the elections for the 
Legislative Council, and shall receive contributions thereto from the 
Divisional Committee in their respective Circles. 


Art. VIII.—Every two years general elections shall be held of: 

(a) new Ward Committee members, by the ordinary members, in 
the month of December ; 

(b) new Divisional Committee members, by the Ward Committees, 
in the month of January ; 

(c) new Circle Committees and a new Provincial Committee, by 
the Divisional Committees, in the month of February; and 

(d) new members of the Central Committee, by the Provincial 
Committee, not earlier than the month of March, and not 
later than the month of November 
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Art. IX.—Newly-established Ward Committees shall have to be ap- 
proved by their respective District Committees, and newly-established 
District Committees by the Central Committee. before they can be 
finally recognized. 


Art. X.—The various Committees may frame rules for the regula- 
tion of their own internal business; such rules, however, not to conflict 
with the Constitution. 


Art. XI.—In cases requiring special haste, higher Committees may 
communicate with lower Committees, and lower Committees with higher 
Committees, passing over intermediate Committees. 


Art. XII.—All existing Ward Committees of the Africander Bond, 
as well as all now existing Committees of the B.B. Vereniging, shall be 
considered as Ward Committees under this Constitution till the next 
following election of Committee members, in accordance with Article 8 
of this Constitution; but from that tyme forward and subsequently the 
members of the Africander Bond and Boerenvereniging shall elect new 
Ward Committees together. 


Art. XIIT.—AIl now existing Ward Committees of the Africander 
Bond, as well as all now existing local committees of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, which each represent not less than 70 ordinary members, and have 
not yet elected any Divisional Committees, shall up to the month of 
January, 1884, be permitted to exercise the same rights as those of 
Divisional Committees under this Constitution. 


Art. XTV.—This general Constitution may be amended by the Pro- 
vincial Committee, with the approval of a majority of Divisional Com- 
mittees. 


Art. XV.—This Constitution shall be submitted to every branch of 
the Africander Bond in South Africa and of the Boerenvereniging in 
Cape Colony, with the request to communicate their feeling with regard 
to it to the Central Committee, before the 26th September, 1883, and 
the Central Committee shall then be permitted to amend it, in accord- 
ance with the feelings thus expressed, and shall thereupon finally de- 
termine it. 


SCHEDULE A. 


I, the undersigned, A.B., hereby solemnly declare, that I have seen 
and read the Constitution of the Africander Bond and Boerenvereniging, 
that I submit myself to its provisions, and that I promise to pay to the 
Treasurer of the————_yearly from to-day up till further notice, the 
sum of 5s., payable within a month of demand by said Treasurer. 


PROGRAMME OF PRINCIPLES OF THE AFRICANDER 
NATIONAL PARTY 
(AS ADOPTED IN 1889). 


1. The Africander Party recognizes the guidance of Providence in 
the destinies of countries and nations. 
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2. Its aim is, under the guidance of Providence: the formation of 
a pure Nationality, and the preparation of our people for the establish- 
ment of ‘‘a United South Africa.’’ 


3. To that end it considers necessary : 


(a) That a firm Unton of the different Kuropean nationalities in 
British South Africa be brought about; and 


(b) That the sELF-DEPENDENCE of South Africa be promoted. 


4. It holds that the Unron referred to in Clause 3 (a) should rest on 
a clear and definite conception of one another’s common interests in 
politics, agriculture, stock-farming, commerce and industry, and on the 
recognition of one another’s special rights regarding religion, education 
and language, so that all national jealousy between the different sections 
of our people may be removed and make room for an unmistakable 
South African National sentiment. 


5. To promote the SELF-DEPENDENCE indicated in Clause 3 (b), it ex- 
pects : 


(a) that the feeling of National self-respect and of South African 
patriotism should be developed and fostered, especially at 
school, in the domestic circle and by the press; 

(b) that an electoral system be applied, recognizing the claims 
not only of population, but also of wealth and intelligence, 
and guarding as far as possible against bribery and intimida- 
tion at the polling-booth; 


(c) that agriculture, stock-farming, commerce and industries be 
aided by all legitimate means, as, inter alia, by an efficient 
Masters’ and Servants’ Act, and by a circumspect and ju- 
dicially-applied system of protection ; 

(d) that the South African Colonies and States shall regulate their 
native question themselves, either separately or in concert, 
to that end developing the fighting power of the country by 
means of effective Burgher Laws; 


(e) that outside interference with the internal concerns of South 
Africa be discountenanced. 


6. While recognizing the Governments existing in South Africa, and 
intending faithtully to fulfil its obligations towards them, it holds, that 
it is the duty of these Governments to promote the interests of South 
Africa, in accordance with the foregoing clauses, and that they should, 
while abstaining on the one hand from all unnecessary and high-handed 
interference with the domestic and private concerns of the citizen and 
from all direct interméddling with the spiritual development of the 
people, and from enactments that might impede the untrammelled in- 
fluence of the Gospel on our national life, on the other hand, they should 
discharge all the direct duties of good Governments, among which may 
be classed :— 


(a) The recognition, in all their doings, of the Christian character 
of the people ; 

(b) the maintenance of religious liberty for everyone, as long as 
public order and decency are not outraged ; 

(c) the recognition of, and giving practical effect to, the pone 
religious, social and physical need of the existing weekly day 
of rest; 
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(d) the application of an evenly-pressing and judicious system of 
taxation ; 

(e) the giving effect to an impartial and, as far as practicable, in- 
expensive and efficient judicial system ; , 

(f) the protection of public decency and the guarding against the 
adulteration of foodstuffs and the pollution of soil, air or 
water, as well as against the spreading of infectious diseases. 


7. To further these principles, it acts as a self-dependent party, and 


only thus accepts the co-operation of other parties, when reconcilable 
with the unimpaired maintenance of its principles. 
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